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SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1917 


HEARINGS 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MESSRS. 
J.  J.  FITZGERALD  (CHAIRMAN),  SWAGAR  SHER- 
LEY,  WILLIAM  P.  BORLAND,  FREDERICK  H. 
GILLETT,  AND  FRANK  W.  MONDELL,  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  SUN- 
DRY CIVIL  APPROPRIATION    BILL  FOR   1917 


910  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  1917. 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 

DEPARTMENT  O?  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEBT  HANSON,  ASSISTANT  ATTOBNET 

GENEBAL,  CUSTOMS  DIVISION. 

CONDUCT   OF   CUSTOMS   CASES. 

The  Chairman.  Conduct  of  customs  cases.  The  appropriation  is 
$73,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $77,500. 

Mr.  Hanson.  We  are  asking  an  increase  of  $4,500  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  place  which  was  cut  out  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  in  this  work  during  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  thing  which  stands  out  in  our  work  particu- 
larly is  the  great  increase  in  reappraisement  work  under  the  new 
customs  act.  You  see  there  are  so  many  more  ad  valorem  duties 
under  the  new  act  than  there  were  before  under  earlier  acts  that  the 
valuation  of  imported  merchandise  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant. There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  that  work.  Xot  only 
has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  amount,  but  we  are  giving  mucn 
more  attention  to  it  than  the  office  ever  did  in  the  past.  I  think  in 
past  years  the  office  thought  it  was  a  comparatively  unimportant 
feature  of  the  work  and  paid  more  attention  to  the  classification 
work.     Would  you  like  some  figures  showing  the  great  increase  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  give  us  a  comparative  statement. 

Mr.  Hanson.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  50  or  60  per  cent  in 
the  reappraisement  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  From  July  to  December  they  run  all  the  way  from 
567  to  1006  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  for  the  year  1915  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  tortal  for  1915  was  something  like  7,000.  I  will 
furnish  the  detailed  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  number  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  Hanson.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
4,362;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  3,969; 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before  that,  1,802;  that  is, 
there  has  been  an  increase  from  2,802  to  4,362  in  two  years.  The 
importance  of  these  cases  does  not  depend  upon  the  individual  case. 
The  individual  case  is  tried  and  the  decision  not  only  determines  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  in  that  case  but  it  also  fixes  it  for  long 
periods  of  time  for  the  local  appraisers  to  act  upon. 

The  CHAIRALA.N.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  are  settled  by  one 
decision,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  these  figures  are  really  not  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Many  of  them  are  tried  together,  but  the  importance 
is  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  entries  which  do  not  come  before 
the  general  appraisers.  They  are  simply  disposed  of  by  the  local 
appraisers  following  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  ones  before  the  local  appraisers  do 
not  affect  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  No;  we  do  not  touch  the  work  of  the  local  appraisers 
directly.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  those  reappraise- 
mciits  cases.  Of  course,  this  committee  knows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  work  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  although  our  office 
is  in  New  York,  and  we  send  men  out  all  over  the  United  States. 
Wo  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  three  or  four  times  a  year.  We  go  to 
Chicago  seven  or  eight  times  a  year,  Boston  the  same,  and  Philadol- 
phia  the  same.  TVe  go  to  50  or  60  out-of-town  ports  having  any- 
where from  one  to  seven  or  eight  hearings  a  year  at  each  oi  those 
out-of-town  ports.  There  is  a  nearing  in  a  couple  of  months  set  in 
Honolulu  in  connection  with  our  Pacific  coast  circuit.  The  Pacific 
coast  circuit  takes  in  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Ange- 
la's. That  takes  an  attorney  away  from  the  office  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  if  he  has  to  go  to  Honolulu  this  year  it  will  mean  three  or  four 
weeks  additional.  I  feel  the  cutting  off  of  that  man,  who  was  cut 
off  last  vear,  has  hampered  the  work  of  the  office  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect?  How  many  of  the  classification 
cases  did  you  dispose  of  ? 

Mr.  Hanson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  to  25,000  protests  per 
year  are  coming  up  to  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Protests  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes.  A  protest  now  means  much  more  than  a  protest 
did  before  the  1913  act  became  effective.  We  are  not  getting  as  many 
protests  in  number,  but  they  involve  just  as  much  work.  One  pro- 
ti»st  now  often  covers  several  entries,  anywhere  from  2  to  20  entries 
made  by  a  single  importer  on  different  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  have  to  be  filed  within  a  certain  time  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  They  have  to  bo  filed  within  30  days,  so  that  in 
order  to  save  his  dollar  fee  the  importer  groups  together  all  the  entries 
ho  has  made  ^dthin  30  days  and  each  entry  covers  all  of  the  im- 
porter's merchandise  on  a  particular  ship.  That  one- entry  may  cover 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  and  have  various  issues  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  protests  were  received  in  1915? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  number  of  protests  received  during  the  year 
1915  was  32,546. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  disposed  of  in  every  way  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  is  disposed  of  in  every  way — decided  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  On  June  30,  1915,  there  were  pending  76,007.  On 
January  1,  1916,  there  were  pending  74,258. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  been  gaining  very  rapidly,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  one  protest  means  so  much  more  than  it  did  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  There  was  a  reduction  of  a  little  less  than  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How^  many  did  you  receive  in  that  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  From  July  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1916,  there  were 
received  10,450. 
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The   Chairman.  That  would   be   a  reduction   of    12,0001    You 
received  10,000  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  had  2,000  less  than  . 
when  you  started,  and  therefore  you  gained  12,000? 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  is  a  matter  of  computation;  but  my  computa- 
tion is  that  the  reduction  was  2,000.  In  other  words,  the  number 
disposed  of  was  2,000  more  than  the  number  received. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  cases  did  you  say  were  disposed  of  in 
the  period  during  which  you  were  receiving  10,000  new  cases? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  same  period  in  which  the  new  cases  amounted 
to  10,450  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes.  The  point  which  I  want  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr,  Chairman,  is  that  every  one  of  these  cases  involves  a  great 
deal  more  of  money  to  the  Government  than  the  one  protset  itself. 
The  one  protest  may  involve  $10  or  $20  or  $200,  but  its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  the  decision  is  a  guide  for  classification  in  the  future. 
The  importers'  attorneys  sometimes,  I  believe,  get  anywhere  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  and  1  am  told  one  attorney  got  $80,000  out  of  one 
issue  which  he  won  against  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  law  prohibit  contingent  fees  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Contingent  fees  are  prohibited  by  tne  1913  act,  but 
I  imagine  an  attorney's  fees  are  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  benefit 
which  he  is  to  his  client. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  all  of  this  work  was  done  on  a  con- 
tingent basis,  and  woula  not  the  statement  that  one  attorney  received 
as  much  as  $80,000  indicate  they  were  still  doing  business  on  a  con- 
tingent basis  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  do  not  know  the  arrangements  they  make  with 
their  clients,  but  I  imagine  they  observe  the  letter  of  the  law  anyway. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  that  matter  to  learn 
whether  or  not  they  are  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  seem  to  have  secured  information  to  the  effect 
or  information  that  leads  you  to  believe  that  one  attorney  received 
$80,000  in  a  certain  case  or  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes;  I  have  been  told  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  not  that  same  information  lead  you  to 
believe  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contingent  fee  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  only  thing  that  ever  came  to  me  was  a  rumor 
that  a  certain  attorney  out  of  one  issue  last  year  got  $80,000.  That 
was  one  of  the  rumors  floating  around. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  no  accurate  or  definite  information. on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Congress  having  passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  in  this  class  of  cases,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very 
wise  to  investigate  the  matter  somewhat  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  that  law  is  being  complied  with. 

Mr.  Hanson.  There  has  never  been  but  one  case  where  I  had  any 
information  which  would  tend  in  any  way  to  indicate  that  the  law 
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was  being  violated,  and  I  sent  that  information  to  the  United  States 
attorney  lor  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  requested  him 
to  look  into  the  matter.     He  did  and  reported  there  was  no  violation. 

The  $4,500  which  was  cut  out  last  year  had  been  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  man,  who  devoted  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the  wnting 
of  briefs  for  the  Court  of  Cus.toms  Appeals.  He  did  not  by  any 
means  write  all  the  briefs,  but  that  was  the  greater  pait  of  his  work. 
The  cuttingout  of  that  man  threw  additional  wort  on  the  rest  of 
the  men.  With  the  men  out  of  town  as  much  as  they  are  and  with 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  which  we  have  to  handle,  ( 
feel  the  Government  would  be  better  oflf  if  it  spent  that  additional 
$4,500.  You  gentlemen  do  not  know  me;  but  I  assure  you  I  would 
not  ask  for  the  spending  of  a  cent  of  the  Government's  revenues  if 
I  did  not  believe  it  would  benefit  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  appeals  did  you  have  in  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  1 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  have  not  the  number  of  appeals  for  the  current 
year,  but  for  the  year  1915  there  were  158  appeals  which  were  araied. 
There  was  a  total  of  196  appeals  which  were  disposed  of.  Those 
which  were  not  argued  were  disposed  of  by  stipulation  or  consent. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  appeals  are  pending  now  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  At  the  present  time  there  are  pending  about  65 
appeals  which  have  not  been  argued. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  great  number  of  appeals  where  the 
work  is  all  of  the  same  character  without  any  diversity  of  law  ques- 
tions; a  great  many  of  them  are  passed  upon  from  time  to  time  and 
you  have  merely  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  facts  in 
the  case. 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  is  all  there  is  in  any  lawsuit,  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  particular  facts;  but  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
diversity  which  comes  into  these  cases.  There  is  not  the  sameness 
in  them  which  I  would  have  supposed  before  I  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work.  There  are  new  questions  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tariff  act  coming  up  all  the  time.  In  1908  there  came  up 
and  were  disposed  of  some  ol  the  most  impprtant  questions  whicn 
iin)se  under  tne  act  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  questions  arising  under  that  act  you 
<io  not  handle  at  all. 

Mr.  Hanson.  We  handle  only  the  classification  and  reappraise- 
ment  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Your  recommendation  is  for  an  additional  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  Hanson.  For  the  restoration  of  the  amount  cut  out  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  recommendation  is  for  an  additional 
man  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes. 

The  Chairbaan.  And  this  would  provide  promotion  for  some  man 
now  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes;  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Attorney  General  to  move 
up  the  men  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  increasing  the  compen- 
sation of  the  man  now  receiving  $4,000  a  year? 
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Mr,  Hanson.  He  would  doubtless  move  up  a  man  in  the  office, 
but  he  would  appoint  a  new  man  to  the  place  made  vacant. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  last  year  you  would  appoint  a  new 
man  at  $3,000  a  year.  • 

Mr.  Hanson,  les:  we  can  appoint  men  at  any  rate  of  compensa- 
tion under  the  lump  appropriation  -which  we  have.  There  is  one 
attorney  in  the  office  now  getting  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  He  is  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  paid  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  He  tries  cases  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, both  classification  and  reappraisement  cases.  Most  of  his 
work  is  in  reappraisement  at  the  present  time.  We  assign  some  of 
the  men  to  the  classification  work  and  some  of  the  men  to  the  reap- 
praisement work,  in  the  general  organization  of  the  office;  and  then 
all  of  them  from  time  to  time  write  briefs  for  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  man  been  admitted  to  the  bar  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  am  not  sure,  but  he  is  a  young  man,  and  I  presume 
a  couple  of  years  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  being  well  paid  in  New  York  if  he  is  getting 
fifteen  himdred  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Hanson.  This  man  is  worth  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  only  been  admitted  to  the  bar  two 
years  and  is  getting  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  he  is  being  well 
paid  in  New  York  City,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  It  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  man  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  he  is  doing.  On  referring  to  my  records,  I  find 
that  this  man  has  been  admitted  to  practice  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  his  present  position  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  He  has  been  there  about  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  have  known  very  much  when  he 
started  if  he  has  only  been  admitted  to  the  bar  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vnd  it  could  not  be  a  very  difficult  place  to  fill  if 
a  man  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  ago  and  has  been  with 
you  one  year  is  trying  cases  in  these  courts.  I  am  very  familiar  Avith 
this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  are  these  special  attorneys  selected? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Thov  aro  simply  st^locted  by  tne  Attorney  Gononil, 
and  since  1  have  boon  in  tho  oflico,  which  is  about  two  yoai^s,  tho 
policy  has  boon  to  start  thorn  at  tho  lower  rate  of  compensation,  and 
as  they  got  more  oxporionco  in  tlio  office  and  domonstrate  their 
abilitv  to  increase  th(^ni. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  is  the  gonornl  ruhi  ?  Do  von  secure  attorneys 
who  have  had  some  considerable  oxporionco  in  this  lino  of  work? 

Mr.  Hanson.  No;  there  are  not  many  men  who  have  had  con- 
siderable oxporionoo  in  this  lino  of  work.  The  most  of  this  work  is 
done,  say,  by  20  firms  in  Now  York  City;  and  tho  bulk  of  it  is  done 
b}'^  6  or  7.  There  are  very  few  attorneys  in  tho  country  outside  of 
tfiat  group  who  know  anything  about  it.  Most  of  the  men  in  that 
group  are  men  who  have  gone  out  of  this  office. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Hanson^  there  is 
a  mystery  about  this  work  to  the  average  attorney,  but  when  he  gets 
any  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  it  is  very  simple  work. 
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Mr.  Hanson.  Like  every  other  law  proposition,  it  is  simply  the 
appUcation  of  fundamental  law  principles,  when  you  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  really  simple  work,  and  a  comparative 
handfuU  of  men  have  gotten  great  fortunes  out  of  it  through  a  con- 
tingent arrangement,  and  on  accoxmt  of  the  fact  it  has  been  confined 
to  a  small  group. 

Mr.  Hanson.  There  is  nothing  that  the  ordinary  practitioner,  who 
Ls  a  good  lawyer,  can  not  do,  but  the  ordinary  practitioner  who  takes 
one  of  these  customs  cases  for  an  importer  can  not  do  justice  to  his 
client,  because  he  does  not  know  the  technicalities,  does  not  know  the 
tariff  law^s,  and  does  not  know  the  long  line  of  decisions  which  there 
have  been.  The  ordinary  practitioner  can  not  adequately  protect 
an  importer  in  one  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  experience  than  of  ability,  I 
assume. 

Mr.  Hanson.  A  man  has  got  to  have  the  experience  in  order  to  do 
the  work  satisfactorily;  but  I  think  the  interests  of  the  Government 
demand  that  we  have  good  men  there,  and  men  of  ability. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  most  successful  men 
in  this  line  of  work  are  men  who  started  as  customshouse  brokers, 
and  thev  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  money  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  know  pretty  well  the  attorneys  engaged  in  this 
line,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ilr.  MoNDELL.  1  ou  have  reduced  the  number  of  cases  before  your 
office  for  the  last  year,  but  you  still  seem  to  think  you  need  an 
increased  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  think  that  in  order  to  protect  the  Government's 
interests  in  these  cases  which  involve  such  large  sums  of  money,  we 
need  one  additional  attorney,  so  that  the  Government's  attorneys 
may  give  more  time  and  attention  to  them.  With  the  thousands 
of  cases  we  have  to  handle  it  is  not  possible  now  to  give  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  cases  as  I  believe  we  ought  to.  Three  or  four 
attorneys  are  engaged  before  the  general  appraisers  every  day  in 
trial  work  there  in  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  attorneys 
going  all  over  the  country. 

ilr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  organized  a  force  as  competent  as  the 
attorneys  they  have  to  meet? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  think  they  are  more  competent ;  but  the  force  does 
not  do  as  much  good  work  as  I  want  done.  The  question  of  revenue 
for  the  Government  is  at  stake. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  increase  hi  the  srJary  of  one  man  to 
S4,.500  make  that  great  change? 

Mr.  Hanson.  It  will  give  us  one  additional  man. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  lowe   priced  men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  would  put  m  one  new  man  and  advance  a 
man;  is  that  it? 

^Ir.  Hanson.  This  would  be  my  recommendation  to  the  Attorney 
^ieneral,  that  one  man  now  in  the  office  be  given  $4,500.  That  man 
is  now  getting  $3,500. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  He  has  been  with  us  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  office.  He  is  a  man  who  had  had 
preat  experience  m  private  practice  before  he  went  there.  That 
would  release  the  $3,500  which  he  is  now  getting.     I  would  recom- 
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mend  that  an  additional  attorney  be  employed  at  from  $2,000  to 
$3,0C0  and  that  the  balance  be  distributed  among  those  men  now 
getting  less  than  $4,000  whose  work  has  demonstrated  that  they 
are  worth  more  than  they  are  now  getting.  The  standard  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  in  mind  for  that  office,  or  for  the  men  who  have 
had  the  most  experience  in  this  work,  is  $4,000.  There  are  several 
men  in  the  office  who  on  accomit  of  their  experience,  ability,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  they  are  doing  are  entitled  to  that  amount,  and 
for  the  hiterest  of  the  Government  they  ought  to  get  it,  but  they 
are  not  getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  attorneys  are  being  paid  out  of  that 
lunrp  sum  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  We  have  about  twelve  attorneys.  I  may  be  one 
off,  but  it  is  about  that.  One  of  the  group  is  paid  $3,000  from  an 
appropriation  for  that  specific  purpose,  and  the  others  are  paid  out 
of  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Hom  many  did  you  say  there  were  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  About  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  give  us  those  figures  definitely  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  11  or  12. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  attorneys  and  their  compensation.  y 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  G1LI.ETT.  Do  you  mean  that  this  one  man  is  paid  $3,000  in  ad- 
dition to  something  from  the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  No,  sir;  there  is  an  appropriation  for  an  assistant 
attorney  at  $3,000,  and  then  there  is  a  lump  sum  appropriation  for 
special  attorneys. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  mean  that  something  from  the  lump  sum 
is  added  to  this  man's  regular  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Absolutely  no.    He  is  an  assistant  attorney  at  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  out  of  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  $4,000.  There  are  three  men  getting  $4,000,  but 
they  are  men  who  have  been  there  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  the  amount  of  their  compensation. 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  will  do  so. 

Office  of  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice, 
Neiv  York,  March  SO,  1916. 
Hod.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  direction  given  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on 
the  22d  instant,  I  submit  the  following  data  relative  to  this  office: 

The  importance  of  decisions,  both  on  the  reappraisement  aide  and  on  the  classifica- 
tion side  of  this  office,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amounts  directly  involved  as  on 
the  amounts  indirectly  involved.  The  decisions  form  guides  and  precedents  which 
the  appraising  and  classifying  officers  follow  on  subsequent  importations.  For 
example,  on  the  classifying  side  the  5  per  cent  discount  cases  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  involve  only  a  few  hundred  dollars;  but  imjwrters'  claims  for  refunds 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  depend  upon  that  issue.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  customhouse  at  New  York  that  the  amount  of  refunds  involved  up  to 
December  31,  1915,  was  approximately  $26,783,155.44. 

At  my  request  liquidators  from  the  New  York  customhouse  have  just  made  esti- 
mates of  the  refunas  involved  in  certain  issues  now  i)ending.  Their  figures  are  as 
follows: 
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lf«rchandise. 


N^  ool  cloth 

Rugs 

Nfts 

Laces 

Dotted 
Tulip  bulbs 

Veilmcs 

Veils 


Number  of 

protests 

iikvolved. 

Estimated 
number  of 

entries 
involved. 

451 

1,353 

204 

510 

1,750 

3,932  1 

890 

1,966 

320 

640 

81 

251 

404 

808 

167 

668 

Entries 

Average 
refund 

ex- 

amined. 

per 
entry. 

85 

$46.58 

20 

90.19 

185 

500.02 

93 

500.02 

27 

34.10 

24 

65.75 

42 

192.25 

36 

8.09 

Estimated 

total 

refund. 


163,022.74 

45,996.90 

1,954,907.96 

994,210.00 

21,824.00 

16,503.25 

155,338.00 

5,404.12 


The  estimated  refunds  involved  in  the  4,267  protests  included  in  that  table  amount 
'«'  *:<,257,206.97.  But  large  as  these  figures  are,  the  interest  of  the  Government  in 
•irntJe  issues  is  not  limiteu  to  the  amounts  involved  in  those  particular  protests.  The 
'Toveniment's  sustaining  or  failing  to  sustain  its  contention  on  those  protests  will  affect 
the  amount  of  revenue  from  similar  importations  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff 
A« •^    Those  decisions  may  also  affect  the  revenue  under  subsequent  tariff  acts. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  10  protests  involving 
lb  invoices  of  so-called  copper  matte  entered  at  the  port  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Entry  free 
••f  duty  is  claimed  by  the  importers.  The  Government  claims  duties  of  over  $4,300 
.»» the  least.  On  a  certain  construction  of  the  statute  the  amount  might  be  as  much  as 
^JU.OOO.  I  am  informed  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  El  Paso  that  the  annual  differ- 
i^nv^  in  duty  at  his  port  alone,  upon  the  Government's  minimum  contention,  would 
r-**  more  than  $2«50,0(X).  To  this  should  be  added  the  differences  in  duties  at  Chicago 
anti  New  York  on  importations  of  this  same  commodity  which  are  now  being  passed 
frpf  of  duty  as  rlainiecl,  but  which,  if  the  Government  prevails  in  the  pending  protests, 
»«»tild  add  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Govem- 
r  i*»nf . 

The  amount  involved  in  a  single  reappraisement  or  group  of  reappraisements  may 
frf*  !<mall;  but  sometimes  the  amoimt  involved  in  a  single  reappraisement  proceeding 
L*  't)ii«»iderable.  The  Government  has  just  succeeded  m  certain  reappraisement  pro- 
"^Miings  on  so-called  flaxseed  "screenings. "  The  decision  covered  153  appeals,  taken 
t'V  tliree  importers.  In  a  recent  conversation  the  attorney  for  the  importers  in  144  of 
''iHM»  appeals  told  me  that  he  estimated  that  the  amount  of  duties  and  penalties 
:'.\r)lved  in  liia  cases  was  about  $125,000. 

.Vs  I  stated  at  the  hearing,  I  think  that  the  issues  as  to  which  this  office  represents 
the  Government  are  not  simple;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  not  only  for  the 
'^xercise  of  the  best  of  lecal  ability  but  also  for  the  talents  of  lawyers  experienced  in 
tliii<  line  of  work.  That  lawyers  of  experience  in  this  line  of  work  are  needed  is  indi- 
•"Ated  bv  the  fact  that  when  general  practitioners  are  called  upon  to  represent  their 
clients  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  the  Court  of  uustoms  Appeals  they 
usually  retain  lawyers  who  are  experienced  in  customs  work.  Several  of  the  moat 
•icceaBful  of  such  specialists  are  men  who  were  formerly  in  this  office.  Often  when 
-•♦'neral  practitioners  fail  to  retain  such  lawyers  their  chents  suffer. 

That  the  issued  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  legal  talent  may  be  seen  even  by  a 
ftfual  examination  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
And  the  weekly  issues  of  Treasury  Decisions  wherein  are  reported  the  current  de- 
ciaidns  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  and  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers.  I  refer  to  a  few  of  the  issues  of  recent  years  calling  for  the  best  of  legal 
uient: 

The  5  per  cent  discount  issue,  in  which  three  different  interpretations  have  already 
^ft-en  put  upon  subsection  7,  paragraph  J,  section  IV,  tariff  act  of  1913,  viz.,  that  by 
the  Attorney  General  (T.  D.  33847),  that  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  (T.  D. 
^246),  and  that  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  — ,  T.  D.  36508). 
That  issue  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  After  a  full  argument  that  court 
Km  ordered  a  reaigument. 

The  ismies  on  countervailing  duty  on  British  spirits  already  decided  by  the  Board 
^i  <ienend  Appraisers  (T.  D.  35595)  and  now  pending  before  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals.  This  case  involves  not  only  the  construction  of  the  countervailing-duty 
r-oraeraph  of  the  United  States  tariff  acts,  but  also  examination,  discussion,  and  con- 
^^niction  from  a  historical  as  well  as  a  legal  point  of  view  of  the  statutes  of  Great  Britain 
r»-Uting  not  only  to  excise  regulations  out  to  the  fiscal  policies  that  country  has  de- 
••^loped  in  its  revenue  acts.  The  importance  of  the  issue  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  it  was  the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations  and  negotiations 
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between  the  British  foreign  office  and  our  State  Department.    This  case  will  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  issue  as  to  the  right  of  a  collector  of  customs  to  reliauidate  in  the  case  of  fraud 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry.  One  phase  of  that  issue  was 
parsed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  the  Vitelli  case  (5  Ct.  Cust.  Apple., 
151),  which  case  is  now  before  that  court  again  on  an  appeal  following  a  second  trial. 
Because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  United  States  r.  Sherman  (237  U,  S.,  146), 
this  latter  Vitelli  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  wood-pulp  case  involving  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  favored-nation 
clauses  in  various  treaties.  (American  Express  Co.  v.  United  States,  4  Ct.  Cust. 
Apnls.,  146.) 

Various  Canadian  wood-pulp  cases,  as  the  Cliff  Paper  Co.  v.  United  States  (4  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.,  186),  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act; 
United  States  v.  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  (5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  235);  and 
United  States  v.  Laurentide  Paper  Co.  (5  Cust.  Appls.,  519),  involving  questions 
arising  under  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  because  ol  Canadian  restrictions  upon  the 
exportation  of  wood  pulp. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
under  the  tariff  act  is  affected  by  the  work  of  this  office.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
more  lawyers  ought  to  be  employed  in  this  office  and  that  the  salaraies  paid  should  be 
such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  attract  and  hold  good  lawyers.  No  private  corporation 
would  entrust  such  important  litigation  to  ill-paid  attorneys. 

The  total  appropriations  for  attorneys  (including  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
assistant  attorneys,  and  special  attorneys)  have  been  as  follows:  1911,  $70,500;  1912, 
$70,500;  1913,  $63,000;  1914,  $55,500;  1915,  $50,500;  1916,  $47,000. 

Besides  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  one  assistant  attorney  there  are  11 
special  attorneys  connected  with  this  office.  The  assistant  attorney  is  Thomas  F. 
Tumulty,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907.  He  was  appointed  a  special  attorney 
August  21.  1913,  at  $2,500,  and  was  appointed  assistant  attorney  February  3,  1914,  at 
$3,000.  The  11  other  attorneys  are  paid  out  of  the  lump  appropriation  of  $36,000  fur 
special  attorneys.    The  following  table  gives  data  about  the  present  incumbent: 


Name. 


Ad- 
milted 
to  bar. 


Baldwin,  M.T 1S96 

Doherty,  T.  .T 1901 


Farrell,  H.  M 

Ilardison,  R 

Isenschmld,  S 

Lamb,  Luke 

Lawrence,  C.  D 

Mulvaney,  J.  J 

Rafler,  J.  R 


Wilson,  F.  P. 
Wood,  L.  N.. 


1909 
ISOf) 
1902 
1913 
1902 

1893 
1909 

1902 
1900 


Appointed  attorney- 


Date. 


Dec.  6, 1906 
Apr.  lfi,1910 


Sept. 

Jan. 

Jnlv 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


15,1914 

10,1915 

3, 1913 

S, 1915 

5, 1910 

2,1914 
1,1913 


Amount. 


Aug.   17,1914 
Nov.     1, 1910 


$3,000 
2,500 

2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,500 
2,.'>00 

3,m)0 
2,500 

3,000 

2,rm 


Increjised. 


July  1, 1910,  S3,500;  May  1, 1911,  $4,000. 

July  1,  1910,  $2,750;  Oct.  15,  1910.  $3,500;  May  1, 

1911,  $4,000. 
Apr.  1, 1915,  $2,250. 

Feb.  1,  1914,  $3,500;  Feb.  1,  1915,  S3.750. 

July  1,  1910,  $2,750;  Oct.  15,  1910,  $3,500;  May  I, 

1911,  $4,000. 
Feb.  1,  1915,  $.3,250;  Apr.  1,  1915,  $3,500. 
Feb.  1,  1914.  $3,000;  Feb.  1,  191.5,  $3,250;  Apr.  1, 

1915,  $3,500. 

May  1,  1911,  $3,000;  Feb.  1,  1915,  $3.^50;  Apr.  1, 
1915,  $3,500. 


I 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeal? 
taken  during  the  periods  indicated: 

July  1 ,  1914,  to  Mar.  23,  1915 130 

July  1,  1915,  to  Mar.  23,  1916 125 

At  this  date  there  are  pending  65  appeals  which  liave  not  been  argued. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numl)er  of  protests  received  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  during  the  periods  indicated: 

July  1,  1914,  to  Feb.  28,  1915 21,684 

July  1,  1915,  to  Feb.  29,  1916 12,959 

A  refusal  to  grant  the  increase  asked  for  on  the  ground  that  the  work  of  the  o(\ne  ia 
now  less  than  it  was  would  doubtless  be  based  in  part  upon  the  assumption  that  here- 
tofore the  work  of  the  office  has  been  done  satisfactorily.  I  make  no  criticism  what- 
ever on  the  work  which  the  office  has  done  in  the  past.  I  assume  it  has  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  with  it«  large  volume  of  business  and  the  number  of  attorneys 
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available.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  larger  force  the 
interests  of  the  Government  would  have  been  so  much  better  protected  that  the 
(iHtoms  revenues  would  have  been  considerably  greater. 

However,  the  number  of  protests  received  during  any  period  is  by  no  means  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  work  which  the  office  has  to  do.  Many  of  the  protests  are 
db'posed  of  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  test  cases.  The  number  of  protests 
which  pile  up  before  the  final  decision  of  a  test  case  has  been  reduced  by  the  very 
r*insiderable  reduction  in  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  decisions  of  the  test  cases. 
The  general  appraisers  are  now  able  to  reach  and  decide  test  cases  much  more  promptly 
than  formerly,  and  the  time  between  decisions  by  the  general  appraisers  and  deci- 
ibttiB  of  appeals  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  has  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1910 
(he  average  time  consumed  by  appeals  was  2  years  1  month.  In  1915  it  had  been 
reduced  to  6  months  25  days.  Furthermore,  now,  more  than  formerly,  laige  num- 
\^rs  of  protests  are  not  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  Often  while  a 
trt»t  case  is  being  contest  ?d  the  collectors  of  customs  retain  on  their  own  files  protests 
invoh-ing  the  same  issue.  If  the  importer's  contention  be  sustained  in  the  test  case, 
the  collectors  follow  that  decision,  sustain  the  protests,  and  reUquidate  other  entries 
invohing  the  same  question  without  forwarding  the  protests  to  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers.  For  example,  on  December  31,  1915,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  New  York  was  holding  at  least  80.000  protests  involving  the  5  per  cent  dis- 
«-«»nnt  issue.  Those  protests  covered  about  250.000  entries  and  had  accumulated 
between  October  4,  1913,  and  December  31,  1915.  Furthermore,  because  the  tariff 
art  of  1913  requires  the  payment  of  a  protest  fee  with  each  protest  filed,  importers 
embrace  in  one  protest  various  issues  wnich  formerly  would  have  been  coverea  by  a 
number  of  protests.  Because  of  this  fact  not  only  is  ther^^  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
j>n>te»ta  fiL>d,  but  there  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  work  of  handling  protests. 
This  letter  is  already  bo  lon^  that  I  refrain  from  explaining  why  this  is  so;  out  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  more  worK  in  handling  one  protest  embracing,  say,  five  issues  than 
there  would  be  in  handling  five  protests  each  embracing  only  one  of  those  issues. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  protests  which  have  appeared  upon 
trial  dockets  from  September  1,  1915,  to  date,  inclusive,  tend  to  indicate  the  volume 
of  work  this  oflice  has  to  do.  The  figures  are  incomplete  because  two  of  the  attorneys 
are  now  absent  attending  dockets  at  ports  other  than  New  York  and  figures  as  to  these 
dockets  for  March,  1916,  are  not  included. 

Number  of  protests  on  dockets » 28, 595 

Continued,  submitted  on  agreed  statements  of  fact,  and  otherwise  disposed  of 

in  advance  of  calling  of  dockets 20, 818 

Remaining  on  dockets  for  disposition  at  the  hearings 7, 777 

Protests  as  to  which  evidence  was  taken 2, 940 

The  other  protests  remaining  on  the  dockets  were  disposed  of  by  submission  on 
agreed  statements  of  fact,  by  continuances,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  work  on  the  reappraisement  side  of 
the  office.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reappraisement  appeals  received 
during  the  periods  indicated: 

July  1,  1913,  to  Feb.  28,  1914 3,667 

July  1,  1914,  to  Feb.  28,  1915 5,365 

July  1,  1915,  to  Feb.  29,  1916 5, 628 

The  Attorney  General  has  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  appropriation  for  an 
»MsUnt  attorney  at  $4,500  which  was  cut  out  last  year.  While  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Grovemment  to  spend  much  more  money  for  attor- 
neys in  this  ofifice,  yet  I  suggested  to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  ask  only  for  the 
r«*9tonition  of  the  $4,500.  In  view  of  the  cuts  made  from  year  to  year,  I  doubted  the 
pmbility  of  ^tting  more.  I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  Government 
I  hat  the  additional  $4,500  be  appropriated  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  it 
^  done. 

Respectfully, 

Bert  Hanson,  - 
AsHstant  Attorney  General. 
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Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 
defending  suits  in  claims  against  the  united  states. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HUSTOK  THOMPSON,  ASSISTANT  ATTOR- 
NEY OENEBAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  defending  suits  in  claims  against  the  United 
States  the  current  appropriation  is  $17,000  and  you  are  asking 
$17,000.     I  thought  all  these  claims  were  woimd  up  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  cases  are  being  brought  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  number  of  cases  on  the 
docket  now.  There  are  6,289  cases  on  the  docket  now,  and  we 
briefed  and  tried  approximately  1,000  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  past  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reduction  in  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction. 
I  had  a  letter  sent  up  to  you  since  Mr.  Hitz  was  here  the  last  time, 
making  an  explanation  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  deficiency  bill.  There  is  a  large 
reduction  m  the  legislative  cases  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  •  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  reduction  on 
motions  to  dismiss  where  they  fail  to  prosecute  the  cases.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  general  jurisdiction  cases  as  well  as  the  congressional 
cases.  Now,  the  congressional  cases  to  a  very  great  extent  have  been 
wiped  out  because  of  the  act  that  was  passed.  But  it  is  the  general 
jurisdiction  cases  which  are  to  be  considered  here  more  particularly, 
as  they  require  the  most  of  this  appropriation  in  preparation  of  the 
defense.     With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 

Eatent  cases,  and  other  more  important  cases  which  are  referred  by 
ongress,  the  so-called  congressional  cases  require  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  money  in  securing  testimony,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  cases  will  be  restored 
under  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell,  but  there  will  be  a  good 
many  thousands  that  will  come  back.  Then,  you  have  another  bill 
in  regard  to  Indian  depredations  that  will  brmg  a  lot  of  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  any  compensation  out  of  this,  but 
this  is  for  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  This  is  for  the  expense  of  travel  and  subsistence 
for  the  21  attorneys  engaged  in  that  work,  and  for  witness  fees  and 
expenses.  Under  the  statute  we  have  to  take  most  of  claimants' 
testimony  in  the  field.  It  is  equally  desirable  to  examine  Govern- 
ment witnesses  where  located  and  at  the  site  of  projects  involved  in 
suits. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  deficiency  bill  we  included  $5,000  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  get  into  the  field  pretty  early? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  my  men  in  the  field  all  the  year, 
but  our  heaviest  time  is  in  the  summer. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  this  year  to  take  some  of  them  who 
have  been  domg  work  here  and  put  them  in  the  field  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  exceptional,  however.  The 
attorneys  are  sent  out  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  materially  aid  in  disposing  of  these 
cases? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  get  out  cases  before  the  court 
until  they  are  prepared  for  hearing,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  is 
one  of  the  first  steps.  Now,  there  have  been  continual  complamts 
from  claimants'  attome3rs  that  we  do  not  get  our  business  through. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  constituent  who  claims  that  you  are  very 
slow,  and  that  he  has  been  30  years  in  trying  to  get  an  answer  in  a 
case.     Is  that  your  average  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  a  standi  ig  challenge  to  all 
those  people  to  show  that  we  have  delayed  the  cases  of  any  of  them. 
They  are  simply  attempting  to  defend  themselves  before  their  own 
clients.  These  attorneys  have  clients  whom  they  are  representing  on 
a  contingent  basis,  and  they  are  waiting  for  money  for  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer  a 
good  deal  of  the  delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you  could  not  keep 
one  naval  constructor  long  enough  on  that  case  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  several  of  those  cases.  We  have  three 
naval  constructors  designated  to  our  department  for  duty.  They  are 
assi^ed  there,  but  we  are  sued  on  practically  every  battleship  that 
is  being  built  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  right  now.  We  have  two  naval  construc- 
tors at  Norfolk  now,  and  they  nave  been  there  a  month.  We  are  tak- 
ing testimony  in  the  case  of  three  big  battleships  down  there,  and  they 
will  go  from  Norfolk  to  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  claims  for  extra  work  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  claims  for  extra  work  on  contract  work. 

The  Qhairman.  Do  those  claims  run  high  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  that  case  wiB  run  close  to  $1,000,000. 
Not  onhr  that,  but  we  have  all  the  dry-dock  cases;  and  the  Govern- 
ment oi  the  United  States  has  never  built  a  dry  dock  that  it  has  not 
had  a  lawsuit  on.     We  have  the  reclamation  cases  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  very  few  dry  docks  constructed  that  do 
not  ruin  the  contractor  ?. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  contractors. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  kind  of  lawsuits  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  case  of  the  Shoshone  Dam,  the  contention 
is  that  the  Government  engineers  forced  them  to  move  the  dam  up 
stream.  In  the  case  of  the  battleship  there  is  a  contention  witn 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  contract.  We  have  a  new  gun  that 
that  we  put  on  these  battleships  that  has  a  greater  recoil  than  the 
old  gun  and  in  a  different  direction,  and  the  contractors  claim  that 
they  have  to  put  in  a  different  and  heavier  base  beneath  that  ^un 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  They  say  that  they  did  not  understand  that 
they  would  have  this  heavier  gun  to  provide  for  when  contracting. 
We  did  not  specify  the  size  of  the  guns  or  the  different  kinds  of  g^* 
Then  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  is  suing  the  Government,  claiming 
we  are  using  without  license  their  patent  rights  on  all  our  submar 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  contention  in  the  case  of  the  dry  do 

Mr.  Thompson.  One  contention  in  the  case  of  the  dry  docks 
that,  in  changing  from  a  timber  dry  dock  to  a  concrete  dry  d 
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they  had  bid  on  a  general  lump  sum,  and  in  changing,  by  a  provision 
in  tne  contract,  it  was  provided  that  they  should  make  any  improve- 
ments or  changes  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  and  the  question  now 
comes  up  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^'cost  plus  10  per  cent." 
They  are  asking  $440,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  dry  dock  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  At  League  Island.  We  have  a  suit  on  every  one 
of  them.  We  have  a  suit  on  the  one  at  Mare  Island  and  on  the  one 
at  Charleston. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  broaden  the  authority  for 
the  purchase  of  books? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  to  broaden  the  authority.  To  make  an  allot- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  $500  of  this  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  as  has  been  done  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  depart- 
ment.    We  are  some  blocks  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  of  you  were  put  together  in  one  building, 
you  would  not  need  this  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  can  not  say  that  if  we  were  all  together  we  would 
not  need  it.  There  are  21  attorneys  in  my  bureau,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  constant  demand  for  books  in  preparing  briefs,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  booKs  of  reference  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  are  digests  and  books  of  that  kind  that  we 
need  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  spoke  about  the  Shoshone  case;  that  was  a 
suit  brought  by  the  guaranty  company  that  completed  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Thompson,  li^s,  sir;  by  the  United  States  FideUty  &  Guar- 
anty Co. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  They  claimed  there  was  a  change  in  the  location  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  they  claimed  there  was  a  change  in  the 
location.  Now,  in  order  to  visualize  that  case  for  the  Government, 
I  tried  to  sit  in  my  office  and  work  it  out,  but  I  had  to  go  out  to  the 
Shoshone  Dam. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  did  they  claim  that  the  dam  site  had 
been  changed  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Twenty-five  feet  upstream.  Then  they  claimed 
that  we  had  held  them  back  in  the  work  so  that  two  temporary 
dams  were  washed  out.  Finally  we  had  to  get  a  man  to  build  an 
exhibit  or  model  of  the  canyon  and  dam  so  that  we  could  demon- 
strate the  situation  to  the  court.    That  cost  $450. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  went  up  to  the  dam,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  all  over  it. 

DEFENSE   IN   INDIAN    DEPREDATION    CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  For  defense  in  Indian  depredation  claims  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $13,000  and  you  are  asking  $13,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  what  you  gave  us  last  year.  I  might  say 
that  we  have  reduced  our  force  there.  We  had  three  men,  but  we 
now  have  only  two,  and  I  have  cut  their  salaries  so  that  their  sala- 
ries are  now  $3,000  each.  Previously  they  were  on  a  per  diem  basis 
which  ran  their  compensation  to  about  $4,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  Ilow  many  cases  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson,  We  got  last  year  about  300  cases,  and  now  you 
have  a  bill  that  will  bring  in  about  300  more,  if  it  goes  through.  We 
have  234  cases  pending.  We  werfe  jpretty  nearly  through  before  the 
le^lation  of  1915  reinstating  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  would  wind  them  up  this  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  can  not  because  these  new  ones  are  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  last  act  ?  The  last  act  removed 
the  necessity  of  proving  citizenship,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  the  court  may  reinstate  other  cases  which  have  been  dismissed 
if  the  claimants  can  prove  that  they  were  not  citizens. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  not  passed  any  act  involving  the  question 
of  amity. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  a  bill  before  the  House  now.  House  bill 
6876  is  now  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  reported  or  ju6t  introduced? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  before  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

J^tr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  Towner  bill  relating  to  one  case,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  that  will  bring  back  about,  we  figure,  300 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  estimate  based  on  the  fact  that  that  bill 
was  introduced? 

Mr.  TnoBiPSON.  No;  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  telling 
vou  about  the  bill  that  was  passed  last  year  that  made  reinstatable 
some  500  cases,  and  I  am  now  saying  that  this  other  bill  is  before  the 
House,  and  if  it  goes  through  it  will  Dring  back  about  300  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  organization  ? 

ilr.  Thompson.  I  have  a  stenographer,  two  attorneys,  and  a 
messenger. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  organization  proposed  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  for  next  year.  You  know  last 
yvnT  you  cut  it  down  from,  I  think,  about  $25,000  to  $13,000.  That 
was  at  my  suggestion,  because  we  were  practiciUy  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asking  us  to  wipe  it  out,  but  we  were 
liberal,  and  gave  you  $13,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  was  asking  that  you  consolidate  the  two  appro- 
priations, as  I  figured  the  Incuan  depredation  would  be  wiped  out, 
and  I  woidd  have  had  it  wiped  out  if  you  had  not  put  more  cases 
ou  us.  The  request  for  the  consolidation  was  because  the  appro- 
priation could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 


Tuesday,  March  21,  1916. 

detection  and  prosecution  of  crime. 

STATBMEVT  OF   MR.  A.  BBUCE  BIELASKI,  CHIEF   DIVISION 

OF  IVVESTIOATIOH. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  the  appropriation  is  $485,000  and  you  are 
asking  for  $550,000. 
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Mr.  BiELASKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  estimate,  as  you  know,  was 
made  quite  a  long  time  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Like  all  estimates  are  made. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  And  I  think  is  more  than  it  should  be,  but  it  was 
made  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  we  had  at  that  time.  I 
think  $30,000  can  be  taken  oflF  of  that  amount  and  it  wiU  still  be  ade- 
quate. It  was  made  on  the  basis  of  what  seemed  would  be  required 
because  of  the  increased  neutrality  investigations,  but  time  has 
proven  it  will  not  take  as  much  TQonej  as  we  thought. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  appropriation  for  investigation  of  all 
crimes  against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  appropriation  the  so-called  Mann  Act 
inveetigations  are  conducted? 

Mr.  SiELASKi.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  A  statement  of  the  expenses  by  classes  of  cases  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  will  be  found  as  Exhibit  No.  28 
to  the  Attorney  GeneraPs  annual  report,  and  I  have  a  copy  here 
which  you  have  heretofore  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  record,  and  I 
can  also  insert  by  some  time  to-morrow  a  statement  of  the  six  months 
of  the  present  year,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  28. — Bureau  of  investigation — Summary  of  expenditures y  by  months,  fiscal 

year  July  J,  1914,  to  June  30 j  1915. 

[Appropriation:  "Detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes."] 


Nature  of  investigation. 


1914 


Alien  contract  labor  law 

Bankruptcy 

Bribery 

Bucket  shops 

Conspiracy  to  defraud 

Court  officials .  investigations 

Customs  frauds 

Embezzlement 

Explosives 

Forgery 

Fugitives 

Immigration  and  naturalization... 
Impersonating  Government  officer. 

Internal-revenue  frauds 

Land  frauds 

Lotteries 

Murder , 

National  banking  laws 

Neutrality 

Pardon  and  parole 

Patent  and  copyright 

Penitentiary  investigations 

Peonage 

Perjury 

Postal  laws 

Pure-food  laws 

Thefts  and  robberies 

Trust  cases , 

White-slave  cases 

Miscellaneous  cases 

Expenses  common  to  all  cases , 

Applicants  and  employees 

Leave  of  absence 


July. 


1161.95 
1,340.97 


20.97 
24.76 
2,243.07 
94.69 
27.21 


August. 


$766.95 


24.30 


Total. 


179. 79 
105. 89 
316. 58 
168.69 
523.93 

79.25 

21.82 

3,287.64 

303.43 

62.67 
117.23 
155.00 
235.35 

20.97 
3,176.98 


2,523.76 
36.00 
19.11 


101.29 

44.94 

622.50 

415.64 

405. 45 

64.22 

2,045.72 

2, 906. 93 

215. 96 

39. 49 

307.24 

112.  M 

294.47 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


$1,019.75 
22.07 


$1,514.16 
98.65 


2,714.20 


82.68 
2,814.90 


25.16 


16.03 
47.70 
4L70 


207.21 
293.61 
574. 14 


2,671.22 

3, 544. 43 

453. 94 

100.50 

100.09 


24.99 
19.77 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


$763.46 
143.44 


407.76 

2,531.66 

54.55 

20.14 


414.70 

49.86 

375.20 

23.78 

1, 956. 48 

4,114.24 

462. 92 

101. 97 

68.67 


63.15 
198.10 

19.09 
586.92 

51.60 
205.58 


2,141.89 

4,852.20 

961.47 

62.50 

27.78 


$1,711.67 
98.64 


817.52 
2,078.49 


76.94 
118.32 

62.62 
390.78 


298.59 


1,488.45 

3,538.98 

1,281.51 

51.28 

52.51 


3,178.76 


397.79 

16.00 

2,874.33 


536.49 

230.61 

3,297.36 

29.60 


84.51 
6,681.63 
9,626.47 
1,842.63 
2,689.83 

66.44 
1,635.80 


121.46 
6,568.65 
7,704.59 

919. 14 
3,479.01 

116.90 
3,138.73 


44.00 
8,354.45 
8,267.20 
1,228.80 
3,832.37 
110.88 
1,056.80 


35, 195. 16  36, 063. 75  37, 989. 21 


6,653.95 
9,733.47 
1,657.96 
3,764.73 
77.41 
712. 15 


38,841.86 


390.74 


3,601.63 


237.71 

37.10 

2,883.02 


n.49 

6,003.21 

10,196.85 

2,159.92 

4,15L48 

114.66 

648.49 


110. 18 
6,719.78 
8,303.10 
2,780.98 
3.919.67 
35.82 
1,635.80 


40,330.76 


38,729.46 
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J«iu»ry. 

Febra- 

1815 

Totsl 
(flSOBl 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June, 

KB.  80 

IW.S1 

86a.es 

■1,500.45 

11,381.  Bl 

tl,94B.  47 

11,313.45 

18.11 
3,83i:w 

3,481.17 

>,S1S 

2,455.17 

2.^?^ 

3,634.60 

.SS 

»n.i<i 

».09 

113,01 

10.10 
73.  BS 

US 

mso 

MS.' 43 

Is 

111.B1 

11.10 

»■» 

7(0.82 

saiio 

158:  OS 

731.03 
68.44 
190.38 

110.15 
307.95 

Bs 

■f§ 

s;i8s.as 

113.51 

4,816.90 
199.77 

4,9«7:j1 
1,334.43 

106.13 

3|06i:44 
143.28 

KS'"'"'"''"™-- 

a73.K 

3, SOB,  71 

701.48 

sea  01 

2,642. 08 

.,ss 

348.52 

3,  us.  81 

3,311.31 

99.  SB 

8'Ma!lB 

4;3K8.0e 

404:  »9 

51.68 

III 

7.335,51 

■'li 

5,877:81 
11,951.87 
3,353.48 
4,677.00 

503.04 
4,70a.3B 

2;  998: 08 
7,507.69 

TnislcasB 

80;912,Ol 
113; 883. 47 

800.00 

41,738- IB 

J9, 147.91 

43,JS9.32 

19,791-17 

43,9Wi.S0 

44,918  00 

Burtau  of  Invetli^iion^Statement  of  experufs  bg  dmna,  six  monOte  of  1915. 


July, 

tl,391.80 
183.  Ij 

»91B.  10 
1,987.89 

ij»„- 

11,468.  9H 

3a,90 
"3s.  ou 

Sovtm- 
Ijw. 

"¥a 

3,090: 85 

. 

Toiiil 
oflOlS)'- 

«»..-> 

n».3o 

'■*!5:S 

2.410:94 

iCI'S^t'^r:'::::::::: 

2,739.09 

U.  521, 90 

39.93 

i8o:34 

iw.50 

^17 

I(M.SI 

89:  IT 

3,773.98 

4,654:49 
24.03 

360.10 

363.97 
S,  37 1.33 
2,081.31 

'130:37 

2.3Ji.01 
8,-64.33 

432.96 

18,24 

l.npj™™iu.g       Gov»,m«nt 

-52,73 
04-00 

291:  »2 

fti9.35 

314:62 

700.35 
293:62 

843.2.1 

T6-48 
4,122.06 
1,020.67 
6, 080,03 

82,00 

4.16.12 

1,260:m 
371.56 

1;  976. 67 
3,811.21 

614.11 

'114. 62 

0,701.86 

17.50 

20i.8S 
5,444.50 

6,913:07 

3,  no:  68 
180.03 

1.02.5.63 
36.33 
169.28 
326.98 

i,ow::->i 

578.  73 

2;!27:i8 

72«:64 
'4i5:3i 

"A 

ii  40 

2,984.87 
1,316.42 

'  09:95 

117:13 
224:34 

3,444.61 

!;S| 

«.;»» 

319:  a^ 
9;si3,fli 

332.17 

4,318:  40 
2,391.73 

'117:79 

8;343:90 

fl.soa.oa 

Tnuta 

13,867.95 
3fl;T76.08 

J;!!S:S 

«'hilMl»v«ras« 

40,  JOB.  71 

41,049.99 

39,793.80 

43,921.31 

l^^'" 
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The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  we  gave  you  authority  to  inves- 
tigate the  records  and  accounts  of  marshals,  clerks,  and  referees. 
HLow  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  With  respect  to  all  except  the  referees  that  has 
been  an  appropriation  for  30  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  do  much  work  under  it,  did  you? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes;  we  did.  That  was  what  this  original  appro- 
priation was  for. 

REFEREES  IN   BANKRUPTCY. 

The  Chairman.  Yoii  have  been  investigating  the  referees  lately. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  They  have  added  a  clause  as  to  referees  and  we 
suggest  the  addition  of  trustees. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  as  to  referees  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Beginning  with  this  last  year  we  have  been  includ- 
ing in  our  regular  examination  of  court  officials  the  referees  in  bank- 
ruotcy  with,  I  think,  very  surprising  results. 

^e  Chairman.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  The  actual  violations  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  funds  of  bankrupt  estates,  the  lack  of  anything  like  uni- 
form practice,  the  ignoring  of  the  provisions  of  law  limiting  the  fees 
properly  paid  referees  and  other  persons,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
We  have  included  the  word  ''trustees"  here 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  take  that  up,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  your  investigations  and  of  these  disclosures  ? 

Mr.  BrELASKi.  Tne  effect  of  tne  investigations  has  been  very  whole- 
some. They  have  in  every  instance  been  laid  before  the  judge  of  the 
particular  district  involved  who  has  the  appointing  and  removing 
and  disciplining  of  referees  and  who  has  the  making  of  the  detailea 
rules  for  the  governing  of  bankruptcy  cases,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
rules  in  a  number  of  districts  correcting  the  abuses  with  respect  to 
the  fees  paid  referees,  and  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  referees. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  abuses  confined  to  any  particular 
localities  or  were  they  more  or  less  universal  1 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  We  have  found  them  very  general.  We  have  not 
yet,  by  a  great  deal,  gotten  into  every  district. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  the  work? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  We  started  the  referee  work  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  we  only  made  them  general  beginning  with  this  year. 

TRUSTEES   IN   BANKRUPTCY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  include,  among  the  persons 
whose  acts  you  can  investigate,  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  That  is  because  the  trustees  are  the  persons  properly 
holding  the  moneys,  and  we  have  found  quite  a  large  number  of 
instances — I  do  not  know  just  hoW  many — of  embezzlement  of  funds 
by  trustees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  checking  up  trustees  at  all 
except  by  the  attorneys  for  the  creditors  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  The  referee  should  do  that. 

The  Chajrman.  The  trustee  represents  the  creditors? 
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Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes,  in  a  sense;  and  where  the  referee  and  trustee 
are  friendly,  as  has  been  found  in  several  cases,  each  helps  the  other 
all  he  can. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  work  together. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  needed  than  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  referees  and  trustees  in  each  district. 
There  have  been  found  some  districts  where  the  practice  is  very  good, 
and  that  is  nearly  always  where  the  district  judge  himself  takes  a  very 
active  interest  in  the  supervision  and  control  oi  the  operations  of  the 
bankruptcy  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  is  asking  for  authority  to  make 
investigations  of  matters  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  That  has  been  occasioned  by  a  number  of  requests 
we  have  had  from  the  State  Department  for  investigations  of  matters 
which  at  the  outset  may  not  involve  a  violation  of  law,  but  which  are 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  employing  men  for  that  purpose  out  of 
an  appropriation  they  have,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  They  have  no  organization  throughout  the  country. 
For  instance,  a  matter  like  this  comes  up:  Somebody  tears  down  the 
flag  over  a  consulate  of  some  nation  here  and  they  want  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter.  It  does  not  involve  a  violation  of  our  law,  but 
they  are  in  a  position  where  they  must  have  information  to  enable 
them  to  deal  properly  with  the  representatives  of  the  coimtry  whose 
consulate  has  been  treated  in  that  manner.  That  is  only  one  illus- 
tration and  there  are  a  number  of  similar  things  of  that  kind  which 
come  up. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  this  grow  out  of  a  controversy  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  which 
department  should  make  the  neutrality  investigations  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Oh,  no.  That  language  was  put  in  after  talking 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  it  was  inserted  because  we  had  been 
compelled  to  not  accede  to  his  request  for  some  investigations  because 
thev  did  not  come. within  the  language  of  this  statute.  I  think  it  goes 
witnout  saying  that  our  department  would  not  investigate  a  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  that  department.  It  would  be  inconsequential  in  amount.  The 
things  they  ask  are  usually  small  things  and  do  not  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Bielaski,  you  have  stated  the  estimate  is  too 
large  in  view  of  subsequent  events.  What  is  your  estimate  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  Based  on  the  figures  of  the  present  year,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  $520,000.  We  had  last  year  for  this  year's  work  $485,000, 
and  you  have  given  us  a  deficiency  of  $25,000,  which  makes  $510^000. 
We  asked  for  $35,000  and  I  beheve  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  get  through  this  year  without  the  other  $10,000  which  we  asked 
for.  That  would  make  the  appropriation  for  next  year  the  same 
as  the  figures  for  this  year.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  this  work  de- 
pends upon  the  continuation  of  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  this  funa  do  you  expect  to  expend 
in  this  investigation  of  trustees  and  referees  in  bankruptcy  ? 
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Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  would  have  to  separate  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  supply  that  information  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  I  could  for  tne  last  six  months,  but  it  would  take 
some  further  itemizing  of  our  cost  accounts  as  we  keep  them  at  present 
and  of  course  would  be  somewhat  difficult  because  the  same  man 
who  makes  the  investigation  of  the  marshals,  attorneys,  and  clerks 
in  the  district  also  takes  up  the  referees  and  the  trustees  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Borland.  According  to  my  notion  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tering the  bankruptcy  law  ought  not  to  be  included  under  the  head 
of  suppression  of  crime  except  as  it  incidentally  enters  into  the 
question  of  the  investigation  oi  these  accounts. 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  We  expended  last  year  in  these  court-official  inves- 
tigations, all  told,  $30,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  court 
officials,  including  the  referees  and  trustees  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  1  es,  sir.  You  understand  this  is  not  an  expense 
of  the  administration  of  the  bankruptcy  law  in  any  particular  case, 
but  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  official  conduct  of  the  officers  under 
the  bankruptcy  act. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  if  there  was  no  bankruptcy  law  there  would 
be  no  officers  of  that  character  to  investigate.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  jou  expended  $30,000  last  year  for  the  investigation  of 
all  officials,  mcluding  the  trustees  and  referees  in  bankruptcy  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Of  course,  that  does  not  include  the  salaries  of  the 
examiners  who  are  appropriated  for  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  adding  the  word  "trustees.''  Was  the  ex- 
pense of  investigating  the  accounts  of  trustees  included  in  the  $30,000 
spent  last  year  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Only  where  an  investigation  of  the  referee  ran  into 
the  trustee  and  we  found  the  trustee  was  short  in  his  accounts  or 
something  of  that  sort,  so  that  we  had  authority  under  our  general 
law  to  investigate  crime  and  therefore  a  right  to  investigate  the 
trustee. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  contemplating  this  year  any  more  extended 
investigation  along  that  line  than  you  made  last  year  ? 

Mr.  BiELASKi.  Very  little;  but  we  want  the  added  authority  to  get 
to  the  trustee's  records  where  it  is  necessary;  in  other  words,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  referees  and  trustees  necessarily  run  together.  You 
can  not  make  an  examination  of  the  referee's  fees  without  going  into 
the  accounts  of  the  trustee  in  the  cases  where  there  are  acting  to- 
gether. I  think  we  found  at  least  six  or  eight  cases  of  embezzlement 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  under  the  bankruptcy  act,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation  in  the  Attorney 
GeneraVs  annual  report  that  the  period  of  limitation  be  fixed  the  same 
under  the  bankruptcy  act  as  under  other  statutes,  that  is,  three  years 
instead  of  one  year. 
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Tuesday,  Mabgh  21,  1916. 

traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CAIVIir  SATTERFIELD,  CHIEF  DIVISION 

OF  ACCOXnSTTS. 

The  Chairman.  Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  ap- 
propriation is  $7,500  and  the  estimate  is  $7,500.  In  1915  you  spent 
$4,968.46  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  waspaid  a  compensation  of  $5.  What 
was  that  service  rendered  to  the  Grovemment  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  remember  about  that 
$5,  but  there  was  a  case  this  year  where  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
a  physician  to  examine  a  man  who  is  in  one  of  the  institutions  out  in 
Missouri  to  see  whether  or  not  he  was  a  subject  for  parole.  We  pay 
no  regular  salaries  out  of  this  appropriation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  traveung  expenses  are  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Assistant  Attorneys  General,  and  the  statutory  employees  who 
have  to  travel  on  business  of  the  department. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  You  spent  less  than  $5,000  in  1915.  Will  your 
expenditures  this  current  year  be  greater  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Mondell,  you  know  we  have  to  advance 
money  to  the  examiners  and  others  who  travel,  and  while  we  may 
not  use  it  all  we  will  reqxiire  it.  For  instance,  at  this  time  we  only 
have  $1,490.62  left  in  the  appropriation  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  not  spend  the  money  so  advanced  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  tt  goes  out  and  comes  back  again.  A  man  will 
get  $250  and  pay  his  expenses  and  then  he  pays  back  the  loan  on  his 
return. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  much  you  will 
need. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  it  exactly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
paid  out  already  a  total  of  $9,330  this  year,  but  it  is  coming  back  all 
the  time. 


Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 

enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  O.  G.  TODD,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTOB- 

ITEY  OENEBAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 
The  appropriation  is  $300,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $250,000. 
What  is  the  situation  of  this  work  1 

DECBEA6E  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  Todd.  It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  for  me  to  introduce  my 
statement  by  giving  the  causes  which  have  enabled  us  to  ask  for  less 
than  the  present  appropriation.     One  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
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practice  of  employing  special  counsel  in  a  single  case  at  very  liberal 
compensation  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  with;  at  the 
present  time  we  employ  a  lawyer  to  give  his  whole  time  to  a  nimiber 
of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  organized  a  force  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  So  far  as  we  could  imder  the  limitations  of  the  act. 
Another  contributing  cause  has  been  the  fact  that  United  States 
attorneys  have  been  called  upon  to  do  more  in  enforcing  this  law 
than  in  the  past — that  is,  in  cases  which  have  a  local  situs  and  which 
do  not  reach  over  wide  areas  into  a  number  of  districts,  United  States 
district  attomej^s  have  been  called  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than 
formerly.  A  third  reason  is  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  coupled  with  the  enactment  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmiission  act.  has,  I  think,  checked  the  formation  of  combi- 
nations in  restraint  oi  trade  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Those 
are  the  three  principal  causes  which  have  enabled  us  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  imder  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion act  and  the  Clayton  Act  have  the  number  of  cases  that  have  to 
be  investigated  or  instituted  decreased  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  number  of  cases  that  the  department  has  had  to 
investigate  has  decreased  to  some  extent,  but  just  to  what  extent  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  state  as  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  dividing  line. 
An  isolated  act  of  unfair  competition,  for  example,  would  not  be 
deemed  within  the  province  oi  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the 
present  time;  that  would  be  referred  to  the  Trade  Commission  for 
investigation.  Of  course,  where  instances  of  unfair  competition  are 
multipfied  and  become  a  course  of  conduct  then  there  is  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  and  we  would  have  to  conduct  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  work  has  reheved  the  Department  of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  has  in  this  way:  That  complaints  of  what  1  may 
describe  shoitly  as  unfair  competition  are  referred  by  the  department 
to  the  Trade  Commission  on  the  theory  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Trade  Commission  should  have  primary  jurisdiction 
of  acts  of  unfair  competition  which  had  not  yet  ripened  into  monopoly 
or  restraint  of  trade:  and  b}^  referring  complaints  of  that  description 
to  the  Trade  Commission,  of  course,  by  so  much  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  decreased. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cases  have  been 
referred? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  should  say  that  at  least  a  dozen.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  those  which  seemed  to  have  some  real  basis.  Of  course,  some  men 
believe  that  any  harsh  condition  in  trade  from  which  they  suffer  is 
due  to  some  unfair  or  oppressive  act  on  the  part  of  their  competitors, 
and  we  get  many  of  those.  I  was  not  referrmg  to  those;  I  was  refer- 
riM  to  mose  that  seemed  to  have  some  real  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  complainants  who  previ- 
ously would  have  brought  their  grievances  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  now  go  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
directly? 

Mr.  Todd.  My  experience  is  that  they  go  to  both.  We  have,  of 
course,  established  a  working  understanding  under  which  complaints 
of  a  certain  character,  if  they  come  to  us,  are  referred  to  the  Trade 
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Commission,  and  if  complaints  that  involve  a  monopoly  go  to  them 
thev  refer  them  to  ns.  So  there  is  no  duplication  of  labor.  However, 
unoer  the  l^islation  there  is  a  certain  overlapping  of  jurisdiction,  but 
we  endeavor  in  practice  to  avoid  that  as  far  as  possiole,  and  I  think 
we  have  done  so.  But  the  complainants  almost  mvariably  go  to  both 
places. 

The  Chaikman.  Hoping  to  get  redress  in  either  one  place  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes. 

PROSECUTIONS   INSTITUTED,   CONCLUDED^    OR   PENDING. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  doing  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  wiU  adopt  the  course  which  I  have  adopted  in  past 
years,  and  speak  first  of  cases  of  which  final  disposition  has  been  made, 
and  then  of  cases  which  are  still  pending.  The  following  are  the 
cases  of  which  final  disposition  has  been  made  within  the  past  vear: 

1.  United  States  v,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rauroad  Co., 
which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June  last.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  that  case  reversed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  judges  for  the 
third  circuit.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad,  as  it  is  shortly  called,  was 
charged  with  violating  both  the  Sherman  law  and  the  commodities 
clause  in  relation  to  coal  production  along  its  line.  As  I  said,  the 
circuit  judges  dismissed  tne  bill,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
them.  Of  course,  I  can  go  into  great  detail  as  to  all  of  these  cases 
if  the  committee  would  hke  to  have  me  do  so,  but  I  take  it  that  you 
simply  want  an  outhne  for  your  present  purposes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what,  in  a  general  way, 
has  been  the  actual  enect  of  that  decision  in  practice  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Unfortunatelv  it  luis  not  been  verv  cflFeclivo  for  the 
reason  that  the  commodities  clause  itself,  as  it  has  been  construed, 
(loos  Dot  accomplish  what  the  Department  of  Justice  has  always 
assumed  was  the  purpose  of  Congress.  We  have  always  assumed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  commodities  clause  was  to  divorce  transportation 
from  production:  that  the  theory  of  it  was  that  the  individual  shipper 
could  not  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  railroad  over  whicli  he 
shipped  whether  the  business  was  a  coal  business  or  any  other  business. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Briefly,  what  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  text  of  the  oct  is  about  as  follows:  That  no  railroad 
shall  transport  in  interstate  commerce  any  article  in  which  it  is  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly.  Briefly,  the  courts  have  held  that  a 
railroad  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  coal  or  any  other  article 
produced  by  a  corporation  in  which  it  is  the  controlling  stockholder 
or  even  in  which  it  is  the  sole  stockholder.  So  you  see  how  wide  that 
opens  the  door. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  there  is  a  difference  of  identity  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;     unless   we    can   show — and    that   is   what   we 
attempted  to  show  and  did  succeed  in  showing  in  the  Lackawanna 
case — that  the  railroad  is  using  the  coal  company  as  a  mere  instru- 
mentality.    To  be  perfectly  frank,  however,  there  is  not  very  m 
relief  in  that  saving  qualification,  because  if  the  railroad  can 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  coal  company  that  is  really  the  beginning 
ending  of  it,  and  it  need  not  exercise  its  ownership. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  action  will  the  decision  necessitate  on  the 
part  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  i 

Mr.  Todd.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  itself  owns  the  coal  lands 
and  mines  the  cojI;  it  organized  a  company  called  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  to  whicn  it  sold  the  coal  which  it 
the  railroad  company,  mined  before  the  transportation  began. 
Now,  we  maintained  that  under  the  terms  of  that  partictilar  contract 
the  coal  company  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  railroad;  it  was  tied 
hand  and  foot;  it  could  not  deal  m  anybody  else's  coal;  it  had  to 
take  what  the  railroad  gave  it  and  it  could  not  get  any  more  than 
the  railroad  chose  to  give  it.  The  contention  of  the  Grovemment  was 
that  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  between  the  railroad  and  the 
coal  company  the  coal  company  was  a  mere  puppet  or  instrumentality 
of  the  railroad  and  that,  tnerefore,  the  railroad  did  have  an  interest 
in  the  coal  at  the  time  it  was  transported.  The  effect  of  the  decision 
was  to  strike  down  that  particular  contract.  They  are  now  seQing 
the  coal  to  the  coal  company  without  any  of  these  limitations,  but  in 
substance  you  still  have  this  situation,  that  the  railroad  owns  the 
mine  and  mines  the  coal  and  sells  it  before  transportation  begins  to 
a  second  corporation  whose  controlling  stockholders  are  identical 
with  the  stockholders  of  the  railroad.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands 
we  can  not  go  further.  We  have  proposed  to  Congress  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  and  such  a  bill,  I  tnink,  is  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  But  under  the  com- 
modities clause,  as  it  now  stands — ^we  might  as  well  be  perfectly 
frank — there  is  not  very  much  of  real  good  that  can  be  accompUshodi. 

2.  United  States  v.  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  That  case 
was  disposed  of  within  the  last  two  or  three  months.  There  were 
two  cases  against  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  and  its  officers — a 
criminal  case  and  a  civil  case.  The  criminal  case  went  to  trial,  and 
the  defendants  were  convicted  and  sentences  were  imposed.  The 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth 
circuit,  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  so  construed  the  indictment 
that  practically  nothing  was  left  oi  the  criminal  case.  There  was  a 
civil  case  pending  at  the  same  time,  and  without  contest  a  decree 
was  entered  in  that  case  adjudging  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  very 
acts  of  which  the  jury  found  tnem  guilty,  and  a  decree  was  entered 
enjoining  the  further  use  of  the  practices  which  they  had  employed. 

3.  United  States  v,  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.  That  was  a 
case  involving  the  right  of  a  manufacturer  to  impose  upon  dealers  in 
its  product  an  agreement  to  resell  at  a  fixed  price.  That  is  a  familiar 
type  of  case  ana  is  now,  perhaps,  the  leading  case  oh  that  subject. 
It  was  decided  by  the  three  circuit  judges  of  the  sixth  circuit,  the 
(juestion  being  whether  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.  could 
impose  upon  dealers  in  its  product  an  agreement  to  resell  at  a  fixed 
price.     You  now  have  pending  in  the  House  a  bill  to  legalize  that. 

Mr.  MoNDKi.L.  What  was  the  rlocision  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  decision  was  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.  to  attempt  to  do  that. 

The  CiiAJUMAN.  Was  there  not  a  breakfast-food  case  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  the  Ci*eani  of  Wheat  case,  but  that  was  a  priv.  te 
ca>(\ 

Th<^  CiiATKMAN.  Who  brought  that  case? 
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Mr.  Tc^DD.  It  was  brought  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  against 
the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  case  brought  before  or  after  this  case 
ftbout  which  you  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  ToDO.  It  was  after  this  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
But  there  is  a  distinction  ])etween  that  case  and  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Corn  Flake  case.  In  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.  case  there 
was  an  agreement;  the  manufacturer  required  the  dealers  to  enter 
into  an  agi  eement  to  resell  the  product  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  manu- 
facturer. Ot  course,  the  principle  of  that  case  goes  further.  It  goes 
to  this  extent:  That  if  there  are  anv  circumstances — whether  there 
is  any  expressed  agreement  or  not — from  which  you  can  legitimately 
infer  that  there  was  an  a^eement  or  combination  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  dealers  in  his  product  to  resell  at  a  stipulated  price 
that  that  would  constitute  an  agreement  or  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade.  But  here  is  the  difference  between  that  sort  of  a  case  and 
the  Cream  of  Wheat  case.  In  the  cream  of  Wheat  case  the  company — 
I  do  not  know  just  how,  but  you  can  imagine  that  there  are  a  number 
of  wrtys  in  which  they  might  do  it — let  it  be  known  that  they  would 
like  to  have  their  product  sold  to  the  trade  at  a  certain  price;  they 
did  not  ask  anvbody  to  agree  to  do  so:  they  simply  let  the  trade  know 
that  they  would  like  to  have  that  done.  Then,  after  awhile,  of  cour^^e, 
the  dealers  exhausted  their  supply  and  th<\v  would  go  back  for  another 
supply.  The  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  would  sell  some  more  to  those 
who  had  observed  its  wishes  in  regard  to  the  resale  price  and  to  those 
who  did  not  observe  their  wishes  they  simply  said  ^' We  do  not  wnnt 
*o  '^ell  you  any  of  our  goods." 

The  thiAiRMAN.  As  I  undei-stand  it  they  had  sold  to  a  big  jobber 
who  had  then  sold  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.;  then  when  that 
joliher  wanted  more  goods  they  refused  to  sell  any  more  to  him. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  they  stood  on  their  right  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  their 
jjoods  to  whomsoever  they  pleased. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  was  that  case  brought,  on  the  theory  that  on 
demand  they  should  be  required  to  sell  to  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  it  was  brought  on  that  theory.  I  am  not  here  to 
criticize  the  bill  on  which  the  case  was  brought,  but  as  I  recall  the 
pleadings — I  read  them  at  the  time — the  case  was  brought  on  that 
theory. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  That  being  in  the  market  to  sell  they  had  the  right 
to  buy  ? 

ilr"  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
to  sell  to  them  constituted  a  restraint  of  their  trade,  and  that  the  only 
order  the  court  could  make,  if  thev  were  correct  in  their  theory  of  the 
law,  was  virtually  to  compel  the  Cfream  of  Wheat  Co.  to  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  MoKDELL.  What  was  the  decision  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  ToDD.  The  decision  was  that  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  had  the 
right  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  without  giving^ 
anv  reason  at  aU. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  these  cases  gone  to  the  court  of  last  resort  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  KeUogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  case  has  not  gone  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  is  clearly  supported  by  the  principle  of  the 
<*arlier  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  particularly  the  case  Known  as 
the  Dr.  Miles  medical  case. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  It  has  not  been  appealed  ? 
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Mr.  Todd.  They  accepted  it.  It  has  not  been  appealed,  but  the 
principle  of  that  case  is  clearly  supported  by  decisions  previously 
rendered  by  the  Siipreme  Court. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  it  will  finallv  be  determined  that  the 
manufacturer  can  not  by  agreement  with  his  customers  fix  the  resale 
price  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  has  been  decided  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  decided  that  way  in  the  O'DonneU  case? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes.  The  first  case  in  which  that  was  determined  was 
the  Dr.  Miles  medical  case;  that  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  imagine,  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  the  Cream  of  Wheat  case  appealed  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  That  was  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  affirmed  Judge  Hough's  decision. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  think  thev  selected  the  wrong  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  In  the  Cream  of  Wheat  case  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Todd.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  remedy  for  the  mere 
refusal  of  the  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  to  sell  to  them.  The  Cream  of 
Wheat  Co.  did  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  its 
dealers  which  would  require  them  to  resell  at  a  certain  price.  They 
simply  refused  to  sell  when  the  dealers  came  back  to  them  if  they  had 
not  observed  their  wishes.  They  kept  track  of  the  situation  and 
knew  those  dealers  who  had  observed  their  wishes  as  to  what  the 
resale  price  should  be  and  again  sold  to  them,  but  would  not  sell  to 
those  who  had  disregarded  Qieir  wishes,  and  they  did  that  without 
giving  any  reason  unless  they  said  they  had  no  goods  to  sell. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  law  is,  then,  that  you  can  do  indirectly  what  you 
can  not  do  by  explicit  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  think  that  is  the  present  state  of  the  law, 

Mr.  Borland.  It  has  been  held,  I  believe,  that  after  title  to  the 
goods  passes  to  the  purchaser  no  agreement  can  restrain  his  right  to 
sell  the  goods  at  sucn  price  as  he  sees  fit  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  that  does  not  quite  reach  the  point  of  his  right 
to  demand  that  the  manufacturer  sell  him  another  supply.  That  is 
what  they  attempted  to  do  in  the  Cream  of  Wheat  case;  they  prac- 
tically attempted,  by  mandatory  injunction  to  compel  the  Cream  of 
Wheat  Co.  to  sell  them  new  goods. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  has  been  determined,  then,  that  a  manufacturer 
can  sell  or  decline  to  sell  his  goods  as  suits  his  convenience. 

Mr.  ToDD.  Tliat  is  the  point.  If  he  makes  any  agreement,  how- 
ever, with  the  dealei's  in  the  article  which  he  manufactures,  or  if 
there  are  any  circumstances  from  which  an  agreement  or  combina- 
tion can  be  inferred  then  he  has  violated  the  law. 

4.  United  States  v.  S.  F.  Bowser  Co.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  In 
that  case  a  decree  was  entered  by  consent  as  the  Bowser  Co.  did  not 
contest  the  proceedings.  The  Bowser  Co.  manufactures  pimips, 
tanks,  and  outfits  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  gasoline.  I  imagine 
you  have  seen  these  pumps  which  measure  and  pump  gasoline  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  charged  with  havmg  monopofized  the  trade 
m  articles  of  that  sort  by  a  variety  of  means  of  unfair  competition 
which,  on  investigation  we  found  to  be  sustained,  and  a  suit  wa^ 
instituted. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  recall  what  those  methods  were  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Sending  their  agents  to  prospective  dealers  and  mis- 
representing the  financial  condition  or  their  competitors,  and  the 
like.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  decree  if  vou  are  at  all  interested 
in  it.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  carry  all  these  tnings  in  your  mind;  but 
as  I  recall  that  case,  the  methods  employed  were  of  the  grosser 
ivpe — ^misrepresentation  of  the  financial  condition  of  their  com- 
petitors and  misrepresentation  of  their  wares. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  More  in  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
monopoly  or  a  partial  monopoly  by  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes. 

5.  United  States  against  Geer  and  others  was  an  indictment  based 
on  an  agreement  between  manufacturers  of  paper  board  to  fix  the 
price.  There  was  nothing  jiovel  about  it;  it  was  an  old-fashioned 
price  agreement.  They  pleaded  nolo  contendere  and  the  court  ac- 
cepted the  plea  and  imposed  fines  aggregating  $16,000,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  case. 

6.  United  States  v,  Hamburg-American  Line  and  others  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  present  term.  The  charge  was 
that  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  practically  all  the  other  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  engaged  in  steerage  traffic  had  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation to  fix  the  rates  and  to  pool  the  traffic  amongst  them.  The 
case  was  instituted  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  instituted 
in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and  was  heard  by  three  or 
four  circuit  judges.  They  dismissed  the  bill,  holding  that  the  act 
did  not  apply  to  a  combination  of  that  description. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  On  what  ground — that  they  were  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  Todd.  There  were  two  points  raised  by  the  defendants;  one 
was  that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  transoceanic  transportation  at 
all,  and  the  second  point  was  that,  conceding  it  did  apply  to  trans- 
oceanic transportation,  it  did  not  apply  to  this  particular  agreement, 
because  it  was  reasonable  under  tne  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  steerage  traffic,  etc.  The  court  sustained  the 
?*econd  defense  and  overruled  the  fiiit.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government,  but  they 
did  not  decide  the  case  themselves,  holding  that  the  intervention  of 
the  European  war  had  made  it  virtually  a  moot  case,  and  as  the 
matter  stands  now  the  question  has  not  been  decided  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Supreme  Court  did  hold  that  this  class  of  agree- 
ments came  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Todd.  It  did  not  express  any  view' at  all.  It  simply  held  that 
in  view  of  the  intervention  of  the  European  war  the  case  had  become 
a  moot  ease  and  they  would  not  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other  except 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  court  below;  in  other  words,  not  hav- 
ing gone  into  it  themselves  they  would  not  leave  the  judgment  below 
standing  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government,  and  therefore 
thev  reversed  the  judgment  below. 

The  Chafbman.  There  was  rather  an  intimation  not  to  resume  the 
practice  in  view  of  what  happened,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  that.  The  defendants 
themselves  did  not  press  the  point  that  it  was  a  moot  case  very 
strongly,  and  in  the  argument  the  counsel  for  one  of  the  companies, 
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the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  as  I  now  recaU,  was  asked 
point-blank  by  one  of  the  justices  whether  they  regarded  the  ^ree- 
ment  as  necessary,  and  he  said  yes;  and  as  I  recall  nis  answer  stated 
that  as  soon  as  circumstances  changed  again  they  intended  to  put  it 
into  effect.  Our  contention  was  that  under  those  circumstances  it 
could  not  be  considered  a  moot  case,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
it  was,  so  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  court  evidently  did  not  want  to  have  the  deci- 
sion stand  to  the  effect  that  this  class  of  agreement  was  outside  of 
the  provision  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  encouragement  that  we  could  get 
out  of  it. 

There  are  three  other  cases  of  no  special  or  general  importance  which 
have  been  finally  disposed  of — United  States  v.  CoUins  and  others, 
United  States  v.  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  and  United  States  v.  Master 
Horseshoers^  Association.  None  of  these  cases  involves  any  new  or 
particularly  important  principle  of  law.  They  were  more  in  the 
nature  of  applications  of  well-settled  principles  of  law  to  facts  in  the 
particular  cases.  A  list  of  the  cases  finally  disposed  of  since  January 
1,  1915,  follows: 

Cases  finally  determined  since  Janiuiry  7,  1915. 

U.  S.  V.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.;  instituted  February  13, 1913. 

U.  S.  V.  National  Caah  Register  Co.;  instituted  December  4,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  John  H.  Patterson  et  al.     (Gash  Register  indictment);  February  22,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Kellogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.;  instituted  December  26,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.;  instituted  June  10,  1915. 

U.  S.  V.  Geer  et  al.  (Paper  Board  Trust);  instituted  April  28,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Collins  et  al.  (D.  C.  commission  merchants);  instituted  September  4,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  Cleveland  Stone  Co.;  instituted  February  12,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Master  Horseshoers'  Association;  instituted  December  12,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Hamburg- American  Line;  instituted  January  4,  1911. 

As  to  the  cases  still  pending,  there  are  36  of  them  all  told.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  like  to  nave  me  do  as  I  did  last  year  and  speak  of  the 
more  important  ones  and  then  give  you  a  list  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Todd.  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.  This  case  is  set  for  argu- 
ment April  17  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fundamental  charge  is 
that  the  Reading  Co.,  which  is  a  holding  company,  is  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  anthracite  coal.  It  is  a  case  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. The  Reading  Co^  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Reading 
Railway  Co.  and  of  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New.  Jersey,  which  are 
two  great  competitive  carriers  of  anthracite  coal.  It  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Reading  Coal  Co.  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
which  are  two  great  owners  and  producers  and  sellers  of  anthracite 
coal.  According  to  the  statement  in  its  annual  report,  at  the  time 
it  acquired  control  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Read- 
ing combination  owns  or  controls  about  63  per  cent  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  remaining  unmined.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
partially  in  favor  of  the  Government  and  partially  adverse.  It  held 
the  union  of  the  two  coal  companies  was  a  combination  in  restaint  of 
trade.  It  held  that  the  union  of  the  two  railroad  companies  was  not; 
and  it  also  held  against  the  Government  on  a  number  of  collateral 
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points  which  would  take  me  some  time  to  detail.  I  have  riven  you 
the  main  outlines  of  the  case.  Both  sides  have  appealed  and  the 
whole  case  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  expected  to  be 
argued  on  April  17. 

The  Chairman.  This  case  and  the  Lackawanna  case  cover  the  bulk 
of  the  coal  cases? 

Mr.  Todd.  Those  cases  and  the  one  I  am  just  about  to  mention — 
United  States  v.  Lehirii  Valley  Railroad — which  is  also  set  for  argu- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  17.  The  fundamental  charge  in 
this  case  is  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Raiboad  has  monopolized  trade 
and  commerce  in  anthracite  coal  produced  along  and  transported 
over  its  line  by  a  variety  of  methods  of  unfair  competition.  The 
Lehigh  Vallej^  Railroad,  through  companies  which  it  controls  by 
stock  ownership,  controls,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  substantially  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  produced  along  and  transported  over 
its  hue.  The  contention  of  the  Government  is  that  if  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad — ^I  state  this  to  show  the  far-reaching  importance  of 
the  principle — can  monopolize  in  that  manner  the  trade  in  anthracite 
coal  whicn  is  transported  over  its  lines,  it  can  do  so  as  regards  every 
commodity  transported  over  its  lines,  and  what  the  Lehigh  Vallev 
Railroad  can  do  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  States  can  do,  and., 
following  the  principle  asserted  by  the  railroad  to  its  logical  end, 
provate  shippers  would  exist  by  sufferance  only.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  both  of  these  cases,  the  Reading  case  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
cji>c,  is  of  the  first  importance. 

United  States  v.  International  Harvester  Co.  The  decision  below 
was  in  favor  of  the  Govenmient  by  a  divided  court.  The  Harvester 
Co.  appealed,  of  course,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  argued  last 
April.     The  Supreme  Court  then  set  it  down  for  reargument. 

.Vn  appeal  in  the  Steel  case  is  also  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  v.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  case  finally  settled  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  that  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Government 
by  the  court  below,  and  they  have  appealed  from  that  decree,  and 
tliat  appeal  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  (Jourt. 

United  States  v.  The  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.  This  case  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  the  court  below  and  the 
defendants  have  appealed. 

United  States  v.  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.  This  case  was  decided 
in  part  adversely  to  the  Government  and  in  part  in  favor  of  the 
Government  in  tFie  court  below,  and  both  sides  have  appealed. 

United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  There  are  two  cases 
against  the  United  States  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  one  under  the  Sherman 
Ar*t,  which  has  already  been  decided  by  the  lower  court  adversely 
to  the  Government  and  is  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  other  under  the  Clayton  Act,  directed  against  the  tying 
clauses  specifically,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  district  court 
and  has  not  yet  been  decided.     It  is  in  course  of  trial. 

United  States  v.  Great  Lakes.  Towing  Co.  The  decision  below 
Was  that  the  Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.  was  a  combination  in  restraint 
'>f  trade,  but  the  court  did  not  order  its  dissolution  but  simply 
•^rdered-it  to  desist  from  certain  practices.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  (question  whether 
the  remedv  in  such  a  case  should  not  have  been  a  dissolution  of  the 
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combination  rather  than  a  mere  injunction  against  practices  which 
had  served  their  purpose,  perhaps,  and  are  no  longer  of  importance. 

United  States  v,  American  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  and  United  States 
V.  Prince  Line  and  others.  These  are  cases  involving  pooling  agree- 
ments  among  steamship  lines  and  are  now  pending  m  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  others  which  I  will  submit  for  your  record. 

Cases  still  pending. 

U.  S.  V.  Raading  Co.;  in3tituted  September  2,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Lehigh  VaUey  R.  R.  Co.;  instituted  March  18,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  instituted  October  27,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  International  Harvest-er  Co.;  institut>ed  April  30,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  instituted  June  9,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.;  instituted  August  15,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.;  instituted  December  20,  1911. 

U.  S.  i>.  Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.;  instituted  June  19,  1910. 

U.  S.  V.  American -Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.;  instituted  March  30,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Prince  Line  et  al.;  institut-ed  June  5,  1912. 

U.  S.  1-.  United  Shoe  Macliinery  Co.  (Mass.);  instituted  December  12,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Winslow  et  al.  (Mass.);  institut-ed  September  19,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  (N.  J.);  instituted  October  27,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Knauer  (Iowa  Plumbers  case);  instituted  June  4,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  McCoach  et  al.  (Pennsylvania  Plumbers  case);  instituted  October  5,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  Irving  et  al.  (Utah  Plumbers  case);  instituted  October  31,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  instituted  February  11,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Associated  Billposters  et  al.;  instituted  August  3,  1912. 

U.  S.  V.  Rockefeller  et  al.;  instituted  February  26,  1915. 

U.  S.  V.  American  Can  Co.  et  al.;  instituted  November  29,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co.;  instituted  February  11,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  Hollis  et  al.  (Lumber  case — argued  December,  1914);  instituted  October 
24,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Hartwick  et  al.  (Lumber  case"*;  instituted  August  31,  1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Colo.  &  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Ass'n;  instituted  September  25, 1911. 

U.  S.  V.  Com  Products  Refining  Co.  et  al.;  instituted  March  ],  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  Quaker  Oats  Co.  et  al.;  instituted  June  11,  1913. 

U.  S.  V.  American  Su^ar  Refining  Co.  et  al.;  instituted  November  28,  1910. 

U.  S.  V.  Booth  P'ishenes  Co.;  instituted  July  20, 1914. 

U.  S.  V.  Western  Cantaloupe  Exchange  et  al.;  instituted  August  7,  1914. 

U.  S.  V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  et  al.;  instituted  October  18,  1915. 

U.  S.  V.  Carl  C.  King  et  al.  (Aroostook  Potato  Shippers'  Association);  instituted 
December  15,  1915. 

U.  S.  I'.  Michael  Artery  et  al.  (Chicago  Labor  Union  case);  instituted  April  27, 1915. 

U.  S.  V.  Michael  Boyle  et  al.  (Chicago  Labor  Union  cases);  instituted  April  27, 1915. 

U.  S.  V.  Rintelin  et  al.  (War  Munitions  case;  New  York);  instituted  December  28, 
1915. 

U.  S.  V,  Bopp  et  al.  (War  Munitions  case;  San  Francisco);  instituted  February  11, 
1916. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Todd,  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  which  have 
been  rendered,  outside  of  a  few  cases,  it  is  now  more  a  question  of  the 
appUcation  of  the  law  than  having  any  novel  questions  involved,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I  would  not  go  that  far,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
will  be  true  after  the  cases  which  are  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  decided,  but  the  cases  wmch  are  now  pendmg  in 
the  Supreme  Court  under  the  antitrust  law  involve  the  very  life  of 
the  act,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  There 
is  a  series  of  cases  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  I  think 
will  go  very  far  toward  removing  what  is  called  the  area  of  debatable 
ground  in  the  law  in  restraint  of  trade.     There  will  always  be  some 
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uQcertaiiity.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  legal  conception 
of  restraint  of  trade  which  has  always  existed,  and  you  can  not 
legislate  it  all  out.  It  will  always  be  there.  But  when  the  group 
of  cases  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  decided,  the  debatable  ground  will  certainly  have 
been  very  greatly  circumscribed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  list.indicate  which  of  these  cases  have 
been  begun  since  th©  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  and  which  ones  are 
old  cases  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  list  does  not  indicate  that  but  I  can  have  it  changed. 
I  should  perhaps  say  ttat  the  imavoidable  delay  in  obtaining  a 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  which  are  now  there 
has  made  it  necessary  to  withhold  proceedings  in  certain  cases  which 
depend  on  the  same  principle.  There  are  certain  cases  which  would 
have  been  instituted  if  those  cases  had  been  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  the  law  which  the  Government  advanced  and  which 
have  been  held  up  on  accoimt  of  that  delay. 

The  Chaibbcan.  This  is  a  list  of  amounts  paid  to  special  assistants. 

Mr.  Todd.  This  is  a  list  of  the  expenditures  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  date,  and  below  is  a  Ust  of  all  the  expenditures  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  complete.  I  should  say  of  course  that  the 
payments  never  keep  abreast  of  the  expenses  because  the  bills  come 
in  afterwards. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  But  the  great  bulk  of  your  employment  now  is 
on  a  per  annum  basis.    - 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  we  have  very  little  employment  otherwise. 
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BMPLOTEE8  IN   WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  authorized  to  expend  not  exceeding 
S15)(KX)  in  Washington.     How  much  of  that  amount  is  spent? 

Mr.  Todd.  We  nave  permanently  on  that  roU  the  following  em- 
ployes: A.  F.  Myers,  law  clerk,  salary,  $2,250;  Roger  Shale,  clerk, 
$2,250,  and  two  stenographers,  one  at  $1,400  and  one  at  $1,200,  a 
messenger  at  $840,  making  $7,940  altogether.  Two  of  the  attorneys 
have  half  of  their  salary  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  on  the  theory 
that  half  of  their  work  is  done  at  the  seat  oi  Government  and  the 
other  half  is  field  work. 

The  amounts  paid  the  latter  out  of  that  appropriation  aro  $2,000 
and  $1,250  respectively.  The  rest  we  use  to  employ  stenographers 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  periods  of  stress. 

LABOR  OR  FARMERS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  drop  the  limitation  upon  the 
expenditure  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Todd.  What  limitation  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  prosecution  of  producers  oi  farm  products  and  asso* 
dations  of  fanners,  etc. 

Mr.  Todd.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  included  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Todd.  My  theory  as  to  that  is  that  that  is  a  question  of  legis- 
lative policy,  and  that  it  is  not  in  general  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  make  suggestions  to  Congress  as  to  legislation 
unless  it  is  asked  to  do  so. 

PAT  OF  ATTORNEYS. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  in  this  statement  that  you  have  given  the 
committee  of  amoimts  expended  for  salaries  and  compensation  in 
1915,  that  in  several  cases  vou  use  under  the  head  of  ^'salaries''  the 
words,  ''to  be  determined.  I  note,  however,  that  in  all  of  those 
cases  you  have  made  payments.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you 
have  not  as  yet  determmed  the  full  amount  of  compensation  in  those 
cases,  and  that  ultimatdy  you  may  pay  more  for  those  services  ren- 
derea  in  1915  than  you  have  already  paid? 

Mr.  Todd.  No,  sir;  that  simply  means  that  the  appointment  did  not 
name  any  specific  rate  of  compensation,  but  provided  that  it  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MoNDELX.  One  of  these,  for  instance,  is  the  case  of  the  special 
assistant  who  was  engaged  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The 
Prince  Line  et  al. 

Mr.  Todd.  Mr.  Baldwin  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Todd.  He  has  been  paid  in  full.  That  was  one  of  the  older 
forms  of  appointment  where,  instead  of  naming  the  specific  rate  of 
compensation,  the  provision  was  that  the  compensation  should  be 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  also  the  same  notation  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Batts  being  the  attorney. 
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Mr.  Todd.  He  has  been  paid  in  full,  and  nothing  more  is  due  him. 
.  Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  is  still  employed,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  He  is  still  retained.  I  would  make  a  distinction  between 
being  employed  and  being  retained.  He  gets  no  compensation  what- 
ever, except  when  he  is  actually  employed.  He  is  still  retained,  but 
he  has  been  paid  in  full  for  everything  he  has  done,  and  nothiiig  is 
owing  to  him  at  the  present  time,  and  nothing  will  be  owing  to  him 
unless  he  renders  furtner  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  true,  is  it,  of  all  these  cases  ?  For  instance, 
that  is  true  of  the  case  of  the  special  attorney  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  The  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  Judge  Dickinson,  and  he  has  paid 
in  full. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  amount  in  each  case  represents  the  full  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir.  In  all  of  those  cases  no  further  payments  are 
due  counsel  at  the  present  time.  They  have  bee  paid  in  full  for  all 
services  that  they  have  performed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  tnis  list  include  simply  the  amounts  paid 
between  July  1,  1914,  and  June  30,  1915? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  does  not  include  the  total  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments in  those  cases,  but  simply  the  amounts  paid  out  during  that 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir;  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  amoimts  paid  out  were  the 
final  pavments  ? 

Mr.  TODD.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  furnish  such  a  statement  every 
year,  so  that  by  comparing  the  statement  furnished  this  year  with  the 
statements  fumishea  in  former  years  you  can  ascertain  exactly  how 
much  was  paid  to  any  particular  person  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  employment. 


Tuesday,  Marcu  21,  1916. 
SUITS  affecting  withdrawn  oil  lands. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  D.  CALDWELL,  ATTOBHET. 

The  Chairman.  Suits  aflFecting  withdrawn  oil  lands:  You  are 
asking  an  appropriation  of  $75,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  desired  in  connection  with  the  litigation 
to  protect  lands  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry  under 
Executive  order,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for  oil,  and  which  have 
been  laid  claim  to  by  numerous  individuals  and  corporations  in 
California  and  Wyoming.    The  appropriation  last  year  was  $50,000. 

That  was  secured  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session^  a^d  the  surface 
of  the  work  has  barely  been  scratched  since  that  appropriation  was 
made.  To  illustrate  wh^t  I  mean:  There  are  penaing  now  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyoming  24  civil  suits,  embracing  an  area  of  about  5,000 
acres;  those  5,000  acres  are  alleged  in  the  Government  bills  to  be 
worth  $19,000,000;  there   are   approximately   300,000   acres    more 
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lands  similarly  circumstanced  to  be  investigated  and  a  large  part  of 
it  to  be  included  in  similar  litigation. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  How  do  you  get  that  estimate  of  300,000  acres  1 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  original  orders  of  withdrawal  in  California 
embraced  3,051,000  acres  of  land,  but  within  the  exterior  limits  of 
the  area  withdrawn  were  included  a  great  many  patented  lands  and 
also  a  ffreat  many  unpatented  lands  subsequently  found  not  to  be 
oil  lands.  With  those  eliminations  there  are  left,  I  should  say, 
approximately  300,000  acres;  it  may  be  a  little  less  than  that  or  it 
may  be  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  anyone 
has  attempted  to  assert  a  mineral  right  on  the  part  oi  the  area  thus  left  ? 

Mr.  Caldi^ell.  Yes;  our  men  are  engaged  now,  and  have  been 
during  the  last  year,  in  making  investigations  to  that  end.  They 
have  not  proceeaed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  us  know  definitely  how; 
much  of  tnat  land  will  be  claimed,  or  even  how  much  of  it  is  not  mm- 
eral  land,  but  generally  speaking  I  should  say  that  is  the  area  invdlvcidw 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  of  these  suits  weriB  in  Wyoming  and  h<W 
many  in  California  ?  And  how  large  an  acreage  was  mvolv^d  in  eticlt 
State? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Two  of  the  suits  are  in  Wyoming;  or,  rather,  thtee| 
if  the  Midwest  case,  w^hich  has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Which 
has  been  remanded  for  hearing,  is  included. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  3  in  Wyoming  and  21  in  California;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  acreage  in  each  State  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  have  not  that  separated  here,  bu*  the  suits  ruA 
about  160  acres  each,  with  one  or  two  exceptions;  there  is  one  case 
which  involves  800  acres  and  one  of  240  acres,  but  all  of  the  rest  ire 
160  acres  or  less.  I  think  the  Wyoming  cases  nin  160  acres  each. 
Now,  the  additional  amoimt  of  $25,000—50  per  cent  more  than  we 
had  last  year — is  asked  because  the  investigations  that  are  in  con- 
templation will  necessitate  a  larger  employment  of  help  than  has  been 
had  for  the  investigation  of  those  cases  that  have  thus  far  come  to 
suit.  Seven  of  these  cases  are  on  hearing  in  California  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  of  the  suits  have  you  brought  to  a 
ronchision? 

Mr.  Cau>well.  There  has  boon  only  one  of  the  Wyoming  cases 
<*arripd  through  all  of  the  courts,  but  we  have  had  preliminary  do- 
<*isions  in  the  California  courts  in  several  of  the  cases.  ; 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  appealed  in  those  cases '{ 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  the  Government  won  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  the  re  have  been  final  decisions  it>  several  cases  1 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  these  arc 

Mr.  MoNDEi  L  (interposing).  Are  appeals  pending  in  all  of  the  cases  ? 

Mr.  C4LDWFLL.  Yes;  from  order  aenving  motions  to  dismiss  in  the 
^ahfomia  cases.  The  one  case  determined  is  the  Wyoming  case, 
called  the  Midwest  case,  in  which  the  vSupreme  Couirt  sustained  ^the 
validity  of  the  President's  order  of  withdrawal.  Previouslv  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  one  of  the  California  courts  hold  tfie  Presi- 
^nVs  order  invalid,  but  after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision;  and  on 
application  for  rehearing,  which  was  grnnted,  he  revei*sed  himself. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  $75,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  necessity  grows  out  of  the  need  for  the  investi- 
gation of  a  much  larger  amount  of  land  than  has  heen  investigated 
thus  far. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  present  organization  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  have  two  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  their  compensation ! 

Mr,  Caldwell.  There  are  three  men,  one  man  in  Wyoming  and 
two  in  California. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  their  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  work  gets  $1,150  a 
month,  half  of  which  is  payable  out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  the  balance  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  balance  comes  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
Pacific  Railroad  matters,  which  is  another  appropriation  I  want  to 
talk  about  here.  Another  one  gets  $7,500  a  yp&i*}  a^d  the  third  one. 
who  is  in  Wvoming,  gets  $7,500  a  year.  There  are  three  special 
agents,  one  of  whom  ^ets  $1,560  per  annum  and  the  other  two  $1 ,748 
each;  and  there  are  three  stenographers  at  $1,200  each. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  is  the  attorney  that  you  have  employed  at 
$1,150  a  month? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  E.  J.  Justice. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  is  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  is  the  attorney  at  $7,500  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  are  two;  tne  one  in  California  is  named 
A.  E.  Campbell  and  the  one  in  Wyoming  is  F.  P.  Hopgood. 
•  The  Chaibman.  Is  it  proposed  to  contmue  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  House  bul  406  is  before  the  Senate  now.  and  should 
it  be  enacted  into  law  it  would  probably  make  some  difference  in 
our  plans  and  needs  with  respect  to  this  htigation. 

The  Chaibman.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  did  it  not.  in  these  cases  and  refused  to  take 
definite  action  untd  the  court  had  an  opportimity 

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  No;  that  is  another  case;  that  is  the 
Oregon  and  California  land-srant  case. 

Trie  Chaibman.  What  is  the  condition  of  these  cases  f 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  withdrawal  cases  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Well,  there  are  seven  of  them  that  have  progressed 
to  a  hearing.  They  are  on  hearing  now  in  California,  testimony  is 
being  taken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
Midwest  case  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  which  there 
was  a  favorable  decision. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Supreme  Court  has  settled  the  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  withdrawals  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  I  take  it  the  cases  you  are  now  trying  are 
cases  involving  questions  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Purely  questions  of  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  whether  or  no  in  a  given  case  they  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  withdrawal  orders  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ? 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  correct;  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  properly  on  the  land  before  September  27,  1909,  the  date  of  the 
first  order,  or  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  later  Pickett  Act  of 
1910. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Are  you  contemplating  bringing  some  new  suits 
under  this  l^islation  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  A  great  many;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  number  of  new  suits  you  bring  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  right  or  interest  is  claimed 
or  asserted  as  to  any  of  these  lands.  Do  you  know  now  of  specific 
<^ses  in  which  you  propose  to  bring  suits  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell,  i  es;  our  investigations  have  proceeded  so  far  that 
We  are  able  to  say  that  we  desire  to  bring  additional  suits,  and  with 
the  making  of  further  investigations  it  is  thought  that  a  great  many 
more  will  be  brought.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  facts  developed 
by  these  investigations.  A  great  many  of  the  areas  of  land  tnat 
have  been  under  mvestigation  by  our  men  have  been  f oxmd  not  to  be 
so  circumstanced  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  bring  a  suit.  When  that 
is  true  the  matter  is  dropped  as  far  as  our  department  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  do  you  think  this  litigation  is  going  on  ? 
Have  you  any  defibiite  idea? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  I  might  venture  one  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  there  so  long  and  have  done  it  so  often  only  to  find, 
generally,  that  mv  ''guess"  was  incorrect.  I  find  that  litigation  oi 
wis  sort  will  last  longer  than  we  think  it  wiU,  as  a  rule.  The  taking 
of  testimony  in  the  seven  cases  that  are  now  on  hearing  is  rather  slow 
work,  of  course,  as  it  is  in  that  sort  of  court  work  generally,  and  it 
involves  the  greater  part  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Borland.  After  the  main  question  of  law  has  been  determined, 
that  is,  as  to  the  validity  of  this  order  of  withdrawal  and  leaving 
largely  questions  of  fact  in  the  new  cases  as  to  whether  the  lands  are 
or  are  not  embraced  in  the  order,  why  is  it  that  those  cases  can  not 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  district  attorney  without  special  counsel? 
There  is  no  pecutiar  question  involved,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  it  is  merely  the  volume  of  physical  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  have  special  agents  who  collect  the  evi- 
dence and  lay  it  before  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  except  as  we  get  them  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  mean,  this  appropriation  furnishes  you  with 
special  agents  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  You  are  referring  to  the  special  counsel,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Borland.  These  special  ^ents  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to 
every  tract  of  land,  and  if  that  is  so  why  can  not  that  evidence  be 
laid  before  the  district  attorney  and  let  him  carry  on  the  cases  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  can  best  answer  that,  perhaps,  by  saying  that 
any  work  of  any  considerable  volume  that  is  added  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  district — ^by  that  I  mean  those  classes  of  cases  that  come 
along  pretty  regularly  in  regular  volume — any  additional  work  of 
considerable  magnitude  that  is  added  to  the  district  attorney's 
office  it  is  abnost  invariably  impossible  for  him  to  take  care  of.  I 
submit  a  statement  showing  the  salaries  and  expenses  that  have  been 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  including  all 
payments  to  the  close  of  March  15,  1916. 
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SUITS   TO   SET   ASIDE   C50NVEYANCES   ON    ALLOTTED   LANDS,    FIVE   CIVI- 
LIZED TRIBES   AND   SEMINOLE   INDIANS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  in  which  you  are  interested  is  the 
it4?m  providing  for  suits  to  set  aside  conveyances  of  allotted  lands  for 
removal  of  restrictions,  allotted  lands,  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  an  appropiiation  to  take  care  of  special 
litigation  in  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma  involving  the  allotted 
lands  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  who,  in  a  good  manv 
instances,  made  conveyances,  in  violation  of  law.  of  land  upon  which 
restrictions  had  been  placed  by  Congress.  This  appropriation  was 
on£;inally  made  in  1909,  I  think. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  purpose  to  get  back  the  title  and  revest  it  in 
the  Indians  ^ 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  was  the  primary  purpose  of  that  litigation, 
and  it  has  succeeded  in  a  large  number  of  instances  and  probably 
800,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  the  Indians  and  the  title  nas  been 
quieted.  In  the  case  of  a  lar^e  amount  of  the  lands  the  Indians  have 
failed,  but  the  general  result  nas  been  toward  the  quieting  of  titles  in 
that  whole  country,  which  was  badly  needed.  There  were  origi- 
nally 301  of  those  suits  involving  27,494  tracts  of  land  and  there  were, 
in  effect,  27,494  suits.  All  of  those  except  9,136  have  been  disposed 
of  in  one  way  or  another,  but  in  the  interim  there  have  come  up  quite 
a  number  oi  similar  suits.  There  are  106  of  these  new  suits  now 
pending.  There  are  too  many  for  the  regular  force  of  the  district 
attorney  to  handle,  in  conjunction  with  all  of  his  other  Indian  work, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  only  onerous  but  the  cases  are  numerous  in- 
duding,  as  they  do,  the  usual  liquor  cases  and  other  miscellaneous 
Indian  cases.  We  asked  for  $30,000  in  this  appropriation  but  we  will 
nit  be  able  to  get  along  with  it.  I  want  to  asK  that  that  be  increased 
to  $37,500. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  no  estimate  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  we  asked  $30,000  in  the  estimate,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  $37,500.  I  am  going  to  speak  in  a  minute  of  the  Seminole 
work  which  last  vear  was  $7,500,  and  for  which  we  will  not  ask 
anything  specifically  this  year.  In  other  words ,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senimole  appropriation  consolidated  with  this  one,  changing  the 
wording  of  the  paragraph  making  the  appropriation  so  as  to  include 

the  S^inole  matters.    I  suggest  the  following: 

• 

Protecting  interests  of  allottees,  Five  Civilized  Tribes:  For  necessary  expenses, 
includiiig  the  salaries  of  attorneys  spedall^r  employed,  incident  to  any  suits  brought 
it  the  reauest  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  eastern  judicial  district  of  Okla- 
huma  ana  to  any  suits  brought  to  set  aside  illegal  conveyances  of  Seminole  allotments 
or  to  protect  the  possession  of  Seminole  allottees  in  their  allotted  lands,  and  to  the 
pwMecution  of  any  criminal  proceedings  based  on  frauds  perpetrated  upon  Seminole 
allottees  with  respect  to  their  allotted  lands,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  $37,500. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  need  any  part  of  the  Seminole  appro- 
priation, you  say  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  we  will  need  a  little  money,  $3,000  or  $3,500, 
for  the  coniing  year,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  appropriation  so 
made  as  to  indude  it  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  ana  made  all  one 
appropriation. 

ilr.  Borland.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that,  so  that  the  money  can 
be  used  interchangeably  for  either  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  CxVLDWELL.  Yes.  The  Seminole  work  is  growing  gradually  less, 
and  when  I  made  the  estimates  I  assumed  that  there  would  not  be 
any  more  Seminole  work  after  the  close  of  this  year.  However, 
quite  a  little  bit  has  come  up  since  the  estimates  were  made,  but  they 
are  small  cases.  They  are  cases  in  the  State  courts  and  they  affect 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  are  somewhat  unusual  in  that  they  in- 
volve probate  matters  and  things  of  that  sort.  So  we  will  have  to 
have  a  little  money  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  in  the  same  courts  as  the  cases  of  the  Five 
Civihzed  Tribes  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  the  Five  Tribes  cases  are  all  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  speak  of  these  new  cases  in  the  ^  ive  Civilized 
Tribes.  Is  the  language  of  the  legLsh^tion  under  which  you  iire  oper- 
ating such  as  to  encourage  parties,  after  they  have  parted  with  title 
to  their  h  nds,  to  begin  a  suit  to  set  r.side  the  title  because  the  Govern- 
ment will  stand  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  tnink  not.  There  were  originally  30,000  in- 
stances of  transfers  of  lands  and  there  are  only  1C6  of  these  new  cases 
pending  at  this  time,  and  that  represents  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  that  have  been  brought. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  a  condition  such  as  existed  in  that  region  it  Wi.s 
necessary  for  the  i  ederal  Government  to  go  in  and  afford  relief,  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  Ls  very  easy  to  encourage  the  bringing  of 
suits  calling  title  into  question  where  the  parties  bringmg  them  are 
largely  relieved  of  the  expense,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  are 
reaching  a  condition  in  Oklahoma  where,  under  this  legislation  and 
under  this  appropriation,  that  is  occurring. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  thiuK  not.  We  have  a  force  of  attorneys  on  this 
Five  Civilized  Tribes'  work  that  has  studied  it  carefully  as  a  special 
line  of  work,  so  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  anybody  could  induce 
the  district  attorney  to  file  a  suit  where  he  was  not  as  reasonably  sure 
as  an  attorney  is  supposed  to  be  in  any  case  that  he  was  bringing  a 
bona  fide  suit. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  number  of 
the  cases  were  decided  aeainst  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  tnat  is,  of  the  original  30,000  suits.  They 
were  brought  in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  a  great  emergency,  as  no  doubt 
you  may  recall,  in  1908  or  1909,  when  Judge  Russell  went  there  for 
the  purpose  and  prepared  and  filed  those  bills  within  a  few  hours  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  I  believe,  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions ;  whether  there  was  some  other  reason  that  required  the  filing  of 
those  suits  in  the  matter  of  a  few  hours  I  do  not  know.  In  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  in  such  a  hasty  preparation  of  cases  there  were 
a  great  many  tracts  of  land  included  as  to  which  we  could  not,  finally, 
sustain  the  litigation: 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  recall  in  what  percentage  of  the  cases  the 
Government  has  won? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  would  say  offhand  that  we  have  probably  secured 
title  for  the  Indians  in  800,000  acres  and  have  found  titles  to  rest 
properly  in  the  white  claimants  in  1,900,000  acres.  That  looks  to  be 
a  little  too  much,  but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  special  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  carried  on  by 
special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  but  last  year  that  was 
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changed  to  special  assistants  to  the  district  attomey,  and  the  work 
is  now  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  those  special  assistants  paid  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  One  of  them  is  paid  $3,500  per  annuin  and  three 
of  them  are  paid  $3,000  each.  An  additional  $3,000  man  has  re- 
cently been  employed  in  connection  with  the  Seminole  work,  and 
then  there  are  several  stenographers. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  notice  that  altogether  you  have  a  salary  hst  of 
$24,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Well,  that  salary  Ust  at  present  is  $30,900  per 
annum.  There  have  been  some  recent  appointees  who  have  been 
working  only  a  few  weeks.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
asking  for  an  increased  appropriation,  as  it  is  necessary  t>o  add  at 
least  one  attorney. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  any  special  compensation  go  to  the  district 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  district  attorney  does  not  get  additional  com- 
pensation and  can  not^  I  believe,  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  imder  his  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  any  portion  of  this  amount  reimbursable  from 
tribal  funds  or  chargeable  to  tribal  funds  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Ko,  sir;  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  not  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  have  tribal  funds  ? 
They  have  had  final  allotments,  haven't  they  ? 

lu*.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir.  These  appropriations  and  the  litigation 
relate  to  allotted  lands.  There  may  be  some  tribal  fimds — I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  there  has  never  been  any  provision  for  charging 
a  Dortion  of  this  to  tlie  tribal  f imds  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Nor  to  the  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir.  I  submit  statements  showing  the  entire 
amounts  expended  from  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  up  to 
March  15,  1916,  including,  in  each  instance,  all  payments  to  the  close 
of  March  15,  1916;  also  statements  showing  amounts  expended  from 
the  Seminole  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1916  up  to  March  15,  1916,  including  all  payments  made  to  the 
close  of  March  15,  1916. 

Statement  of  amounts  paid  to  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  special 
(utistants  to  United  States  attorneys  from  the  appropriation  **  Suits  for  removal  restrio- 
'ttmt,  allotted  lands,  Five  Civaized  Tribes,  1914y'' for  the  period  from  July  1,  191S,  to 
June  SO,  1914. 

[Includes  all  payments  to  close  of  Mar.  15, 1916.] 


Amounts  paJd. 


Compensa- 
tion. 


Expenses. 


l^bBsly  reported  In  sUtement  for  sundry  civil  bill,  1916,  p.  789. . . .   $18, 662. 06      15, 363. 66 

rud  since  and  therefore  not  included  in  said  statement,  as  follows: 
Emersaicy  stenofjapbers,  printing,  office  rent,  telephone  charges  ' 
^vtclegnuns 25.00 
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Total 18,677.06 


5,363.56 


Total. 
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PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  protecting  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
suits  affecting  the  Pacific  rauroads  the  current  appropriation  is 
165,000,  and  your  estimate  is  $65,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  appropriation  is  used  for  litigation  in  which 
the  Government  is  trying  to  recover  title  to  considerable  areas  of 
land  that  have  been  patented  in  the  past  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  or  to  Pacinc  railroads,  but  mainly  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 
I  think  the  Southern  Pacific  is  the  only  road  against  whch  any  suits 
are  now  pending,  except  the  Oregon-California  Kailroad  Co.,  which  is. 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  much  of  this  siun  are  you  using  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  oil  and  mineral  cases  and  how  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oregon  land  cases  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  have  never  made  any  estimate  as  between  the 
two,  but  this  is  mainly  desired  in  connection  with  cases  against  the. 
Southern  Pacific — that  is,  the  Southern  Pacific  oil-land  cases.  Several 
of  those  cases  are  now  up  for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  practically  through  with  the  Oregon  land 
cases,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  practically  through.  That  matter 
is  before  Congress  now,  and  there  are  hearings  concerning  it  going 
on  now  before  some  of  the  committees.  We  have  pending  seven 
cases  agaiofit  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  involving  over 
150,000  acres  of  land  that  we  claim  axe  valuable  oil  lands.  Only  one 
of  Uiose  cases  has  been  determined,  and  there  we  recovered  title  to 
6,109  acres  of  land,  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $10,000,000.  The 
railroad  has  appealed  that  case,  and  it  is  before  the  court  of  appeals 
Qow.  We  are  contemplating  the  assignment  of  counsel  to  argue  tluit 
case  in  the  court  of  appeals.  The  other  six  cases,  as  I  have  said,  are 
now  on  hearing  in  Cabfomia.  Each  one  of  those  cases  involves  one 
or  more  patents  issued  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  there  are  other 
patents  under  investigation.  More  work  would  nave  been  done  imder 
this  appropriation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  same  special 
couns^  who  is  handling  the  withdrawn  oil-lands  litigation  is  also 
workiiig  on  this,  and  his  time  has  been  taken  up  very  lai^ely  with  the 
withdrawn  oil-land  cases. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  what  you  refer  to  in  your  detailed  statement, 
"One  special  assistant  attorney,  $1,000  per  month,  payable  one-half 
out  of  above  appropriations,  $6,000"  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  special  assistant  attorney  the  one  who 
divides  his  time  between  these  cases  and  the  withdrawn  oil-land 
cases? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  withdrawn  oil-land  cases  and 
the  Pacific  Railroad  cases. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  Mr.  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  E.  J.  Justice. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  contemplating  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional special  counsel  in  this  case  that  has  been  appealed  from  the 
lower  court  and  is  now  in  the  court  of  appeals  ? 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  not  additional  counsel;  we  are  contem- 
plating the  employment  of  the  man  who  argued  the  case  in  the  court 
below  to  argue  it  oefore  the  court  of  appeafe. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  not  Mr.  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Justice  came 
into  the  employ  of  the  department  after  this  case  was  well  \mder  way 
and  the  special  attorney  who  had  it  in  charge  was  permitted  to  finish 
it.  There  were  12,000  typewritten  pages  of  recora  in  that  case,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  lor  Mr.  Justice  to  have  familiarized  .himself 
with  it,  particularly  as  he  was  busy  on  other  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  contemplating  the  bringing  of  any  further 
suits  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  contemplating  the  bringing  of  fiu:- 
ther  suits.  There  are  other  patents  that  are  under  investigation, 
and  they  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  see  any  end  to  this  particular  work? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  see  an  end  to  this  litigation  more 
clearly  than  I  can  see  an  end  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  litigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expended  $30,000  of  this  appropriation  in 
1915. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Out  of  an  appropriation  of  $75,000? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  will  you  spend  in  the  current  year  out  of 
the  appropriation  of  $65,000? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  we  will  spend  $22,241. 
But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  in  the  preparation  of  the  cases  is  being  incurred  right 
now  in  taking  the  testimony  and  having  it  transcribed  and  in  the 
employment  of  experts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  say  you  had  already  spent  $22,000  this 
year,  or  would  spend  that  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell,  We  will  spend  that  at  the  rate  we  have  been  spend- 
ing, it  thus  far.    We  have  spent  $16,190. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  leave  quite  a  sum  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion o£  $65,000  unexpended  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  using  only  between 
$22,000  and  $23,000  of  it  this  year  and  that  your  Oregon-^Dalifornia 
land  cases  are  largely  disposed  of,  how  are  you  going  to  use  $65,000 
next  year  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  do  not  know  that  we  will  use  it,  and  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  we  will  not  use  that  much. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  get  along  with  ( 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  try  to  cut  this  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  been  spending  from  about  $22,000  to 
$30,000.  Now,  suppose  you  should  spend  $30,000  this  year,  and  you 
do  not  expect  to  spend  more  than  about  $22,000  or  $23,000 

Mr.  Caldwell  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  run  over 
$30,000  this  year,  or  close  to  $30,000.  I  expect  it  will  run  more  than 
that  next  year,  but  how  much  more  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  rate  you  have  been  running,  unless  you  speed 
up  a  good  deal,  $35,000  or  $40,000  would  take  care  of  you. 
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Mr.  Caij>well.  It  is  o\ir  purpose  to  speed  up  if  we  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  these  cases. 

Mr.  Cau>W£LL.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  more  money  we  have  the  sooner 
it  will  come.     If  we  are  able  to  do  what  we  would  like  to  do 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  Then,  of  course,  after  you  win  some 
of  those  cases  you  have  now  your  coon  will  come  down. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  He  may  or  may  not.  The  facts  must  be  proven 
separately  as  to  each  one  of  these  patents.  The  fact  that  the  Oregon- 
Califomia  case  is  out  of  the  way  aoes  not  mean  so  much,  because  we 
never  did  use  a  great  deal  of  this  money  in  connection  with  that  case. 
We  have  five  or  six  of  the  supplemental  suits,  or  so-called  purchaser 
suits,  remaining  in  that  Oregon-California  Utigation,  but  there  is  not 
mucn  of  this  money  that  wul  go  for  that  litigation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  want  to  give  you 
all  that  you  need,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  use  $40,000  you  will 
have  to  speed  up  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  I  can  not  specify  the  items,  but  if  we  do  what  we 
want  to  do,  we  will  use  more  money  than  We  used  this  year  or  last 
year  in  the  Pacific  railroad  litigation;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
not  reach  S65,000.  You  asked  me  what  was  the  least  we  would 
reouire.  and  I  suggest  $50,000. 

I  submit  a  statement  showing  the  amount  expended  from  the 
appropriation  for  Pacific  railroad  utigation  during  the  fiscal  year  1915, 
and  one  lowing  all  expenditures  n'om  the  same  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  up  to  and  including  March  15,  1916,  both  state- 
ments emDracing  aU  payments  made  to  the  close  of  March  15,  1916. 
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Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 

STATEMENT     OF     ME.     BLACKBTJEN     ESTEELIKE,     SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT   TO    THE   ATTOENEY   GENEEAL. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF   ACTS   TO    REGULATE   COMMERCE. 

The  Chairman.  Enforcement  of  acts  to  regulate  commerce.  You 
had  $10,000  and  you  want  $12,000.  What  have  you  been  doing  under 
this  appropriation  i 

PROSECUTIONS   INSTITUTED,    CONCLUDED,    OR   PENDING. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  last  appeared  before  the 
committee  we  have  handled  approximately  29  cases  in  the  various 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  many  of  which  were  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  have  a  list  of  those 
cases,  and  can  give  vou  a  very  brief  statement  of  them  if  you  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they,  briefly  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Raihoad  Co. 
V,  The  United  States  was  a  suit  commenced  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  in  January,  1914,  to  set  aside  an  order  of  the  commission 
fixing  commutation  rate  fares  from  Connecticut  into  the  Grand 
Central  Termhial,  New  York.  There  was  a  motion  made  for  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  that  order,  which  was  denied.  The 
order  went  into  effect,  and  the  suit  remained  pending  until  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  the  New  Haven  Raihoad  Co.  voluntarily 
withdrew  it. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United 
States  was  a  suit  commenced  in  the  southern  district  of  Texas  to 
enjoin  an  order  of  the  commission  directing  that  discrimination  in 
rates  on  cotton  for  export  in  favor  of  Galveston  over  Aransas  Pass 
should  be  removed,  rroofs  w^ere  taken,  a  hearing  was  had,  and  a 
final  decree  wtis  entei-ed. dismissing  the  bill.  No  appeal  was  taken  by 
the  raikoad  company. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a 
suit  commenced  in  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee  to  enjoin  an  order 
of  the  commission  reducing  the  rates  on  coal  and  directing  that  the 
company  cease  and  desist  ffom  certain  discriminatory  switching  prac- 
tices. The  motion  for  injunction  was  argued  and  subsequently 
denied.  Later  on  final  hearing  the  court  dismi^sed  the  bill.  On 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  th<*  United  States  by  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Co.  i\  The  Lnited  States  was  a  suit  brought  in 
the  Unit(»d  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  commonly  known  as  the  New  Castle  Switching  case. 
The  bill  sought  to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  commission  directing  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  discriminatory  practice* 
of  switching  for  some  connections  and  refusing  to  switch  for  other 
connections  over  its  terminals  in  New  Castle.  The  motion  for  injunc- 
tion was  argued.  After  consideration  the  court  denied  the  injunction. 
On  appeal  loy  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  judg- 
ment was,  affirmed. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  i\  The  L-nited  States  was 
another  suit  of  that  company  brought  in  the  western  district  of 
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Virginia  to  enjoin  an  order  fixing  the  rates  on  coal  from  the  Appala- 
chia  and  St.  Charles  districts  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
After  argument  the  court  denied  the  motion  for  injunction.  The  case 
has  remained  on  the  docket  ever  since,  no  action  having  been  taken 
by  the  company.  The  order  has  been  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  any  further  action  will  be  taken. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a 
suit  commenced  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  to  enjoin  an 
order  of  the  commission  directing  that  company  to  cease  ana  desist 
from  a  discrimination  in  rates  on  cement  from  AUentown,  Pa.,  to 

Joints  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  discrimination  being  against 
ersey  City.  The  case  was  argued  on  final  hearing  and  the  United 
Stat€s  district  court  at  Philadelphia  filed  an  opinion  dismissing  the 
bill.  The  company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  three  weeks  ago  that  court  reversed  the  ludgmeut. 
holding  that  the  order  of  the  commission  was  a  nullity,  on  tne  ground 
that  iraen  a  carrier  reduced  rates  to  certain  points  to  meet  competi-  ^ 
tion,  it  could  not  be  compelled  to  put  in  the  same  rates  to  other 
nearby  points,  when  it  was  conceded. that  the  higher  rates  to  the 
other  nearby  points  were  not  unreasonable. 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Moimtain  &  Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United 
States  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois  to  enjoin 
an  order  directing  certain  southern  lines  to  remove  a  discrimination 
in  their  rates  on  mmber  against  Metropolis  and  in  favor  of  Cairo,  111. 
The  district  court  issued  a  preliminary  injunction,  holding  that  a  car- 
rier could  not  be  charged  with  discrimination  when  it  did  not  reach 
with  its  rails  the  particular  point  complaining.  The  Government 
appealed  that  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where 
it  IS  now  pending.     It  has  not  yet  been  argued. 

O'Keefe,  receiver  of  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railway  Co.,  v. 
The  United  States,  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  commission  fixing  divisions  for  the  tap 
lines,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
so-called  Tap  Line  case.  After  a  hearing,  the  district  court  dismissed 
the  petition.  The  receiver  appealed.  About  three  weeks  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  judgment. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  and 
three  other  similar  cases,  are  a  series  of  suits  brought  about  a  year  ago 
in  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  to  annul  and 
enjoin  orders  of  the  commission  awarding  reparation  to  various 
shippers.  The  Government  filed  motions  to  dismiss  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  and  the  cases  have  remained  in 
that  state  ever  since.  No  hearing  has  been  held  and  no  action  has 
been  taken.  We  rather  expect,  by  reason  of  the  long  delay,  that  the 
(.ompanies  will  abandon  the  cases. 

Manufacturers'  Railway  Co,  v.  The  United  States,  and  Manu- 
facturers* Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  are  two  very  important 
cases  which  were  commenced  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Elastem  District  of  Missouri,  to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  commission 
^niggesting  S2.50  as  the  maximum  which  the  Manufacturers'  Railway 
Co.  may  receive  for  delivering  loaded  cars  to  the  trunk  lines  at  the 

!|lant  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association.     There  was  a 
inal  hearing 
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Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  The  Manufacturers'  Railway  Co.  be 
longs  to  the  Anheuser-Buecn  peooje,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EsTEBLiNE.  Yes;  the  stockholders  &t  the  two  companies  are 
substantially  the  same.  The  district  court  dismissed  the  biU  and  the 
Manufacturers'  Railway  Co.  appealed  both  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  advanced  for  hearing 
next  October. 

Doroheat  Valley  Raikoad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a  suit  com- 
menced in  the  western  district  of  Louisiana  to  Mijoin  an  order  fixing 
divisions  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
so-called  Tap  Line  case.  N^o  action  was  ever  taken  in  the  suit.  This 
morning,  however,  we  received  a  lett^  from  the  counsel  advising 
that  he  was  arran^ng  for  a  hearing  to  take  place  in  the  next  60  days. 

Duluth  &  Northern  Minnesota  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States 
was  a  suit  brought  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  to  enjoin  an 
order  fixirig  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  points  in  northern  Minnesota  to 
points  in  Wisconsin  ana  Michigan.  On  the  first  hearing  the  district 
court  granted  a  preliminary  injunction.  On  the  final  hearing,  the 
court  vacated  the  order  granting  the  preliminary  injimction,  and 
entered  a  final  decree  dismissing  tne  bill.  No  appeal  was  taken,  and 
the  case  ended  there. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  Morton  Salt  Co.  v.  The  United 
States  was  a  suit  commenced  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  to 
enjoin  an  order  directing  the  carriers  to  remove  a  differential  of  ^ 
cents  on  salt  movins  from  points  in  western  Michigan  and  eastern 
Wisconsin  southward.  The  district  court  denied  the  motion  for  an 
interlocutory  injunction.  The  order  went  into  effect  at  once,  and  it 
has  been  in  effect  ever  since.  The  Illinois  Central  and  Morton  Salt 
Co.  have  made  no  effort  to  bring  the  case  to  final  hearing. 

Central  Vermont  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a  suit 
commenced  in  the  district  of  Nebraska  to  enjoin  an  order  directing 
the  carriers  to  desist  from  charging  a  higher  rate  on  monument^ 
granite  than  the  rate  charged  on  building  granite.  The  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  was  denied,  and  no  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a 
suit  commenced  in  the  western  district  of  Kentuckv  to  annul  an  order 
directing  the  carrier  to  desist  from  charging  a  higher  rate  on  certain 
commodities  to  Lebanon  than  it  charged  on  similar  commodities  to 
Junction  City,  Ky.,  the  short  haul  taking  the  higher  rate  being  included 
within  the  longer  haul  taking  the  lower  rate.  No  hearing  was  held 
in  that  case,  and  about  three  months  ago  the  railroad  company 
voluntarilv  dismissed  the  petition. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was 
another  suit  brought  in  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee  to  annul  an 
order  directing  the  railrof.d  companies  to  desist  from  the  discriminu- 
tory  practice  of  switching  carload  coal  over  their  own  terminals  at 
XashvUle  for  each  other  and'  refusing,  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  conditions,  to  switch  carload  coal  over  their  terminals  for  the 
Tennessee  Central  Railroad  Co.  In  April,  1915,  the  case  was  argued, 
and  in  September,  1915,  the  court  Med  an  opinion  sustaining  the 
order  of  tlie  commission  and  dismissing  the  hill.  The  companies 
a])pcalod  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  the  case 
is  tixcd  for  argument  on  April  3,  1916. 
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Warren,  JohnsviUe  &  Saline  River  RailFoed  Co.  v.  The  United 
States  was  a  suit  commenced  in  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas  to 
enjoin  an  order  entered  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  so-called  Tap  l^ane  cases,  fixing  div i^ns  of  the  tap  Imes 
for  switching.  The  case  was  put  at  issue  fw  final  hearing.  We  ha^ne 
jast  received  notice  from  the  counsel  that  he  will  not  nrosecute  the 
case  any  further,  and  that  be  has  directed  the  clerk  ot  the  court  to 
enter  an  order  dismissing  the  same. 

The  Pemsvlvania  Radroad  Go.  v.  The  United  States  w«fi  a  suit 
broi^t  in  toe  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  July,  1915,  to 
enjoift  «Q  order  of  the  eonuniasimi  dtieetiiaig  the  ccxnpany  to  cease 
•nd  dbnt  from  refusing  t»  supply  laa  adequate  number  of  oil-tank 
cirs  to  teanaport  the  nominal  output  of  two  shippers  of  oil  upon 
naaooaUe  reqpiest  therefor.  In  Nio^ember^  1915,  tbe  district  court 
issued  a  nreiiminary  injunction.  Tbe  GoTmunent  appealed  to  the 
Sopreme  Couii,  wboiB  tne  case  is  now  pendnBg.  It  his  not  yet  been 
advanced  for  heaii^. 

DlinoiB  Omtrai  Kadroad  Co.  v.  Tike  United  States  was  a  suit 
brought  in  the  eastern  district  of  lUkiois  to  enjoin  the  commission 
from  proceeding  to  hear  and  detenkiine  the  amnunt  of  renvation  to 
which  certain  mippers  w»re  entitle^  by  reason  of  the  f auute  of  the 
company  to  fumisn  an  adequate  simply  ol  ooal  cars  for  their  nominal 
oatfnits  of  coal.  On  Ssptrai&ber  28,  1915,  die  court  entered  a  decree 
enjoining  the  commission  and  its  members  from  proceeding  furth^ 
with  the  healing  of  that  caae,  and  the  Government  appealed  to  tbe 
Snireme  Court,  whom  the  ease  is  now  pending. 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Traffic  Association  of  Sacramento  v. 
The  United  States  was  a  suit  brought  in  the  northern  distriet  of  Cati- 
fomia  on  July  10,  1915,  to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  commissioti  which 
•iinnnalnd  Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jobe,  and  Santa  Churn  from  the 
''coast  tenmnal  points"  group.  The  order  wns  entered  on  an  appli- 
cation ct  the  transcontinental  carriers  for  rriief  from  the  provision 
of  section  4  of  the  act  to  regulate  eommeroe,  commonly  known  as 
'the  kmr-and-shortrhaui  clause/'  The  application  of  the  ciders, 
which  asked  to  charge  lower  rates  to  ooast  terminal  points  than  to 
ial^mediate  points,  was  made  because  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Hie  first  hearing  in  that  case  took  place  on  July  14,  1915, 
when  the  four  mtits  mane  a  motion  for  an  interlocutory  injunction 
before  Judges  Morrow,  Van  Fleet,  and  Sawtelle.  The  Government 
ebjeeled  to  the  court  prooeedii^  with  the  hearing,  on  liie  ground  that 
the  statutory  notice  of  the  hearing  had  not  be^  given.  The  court 
•Qstained  the  objection,  and  no  hearing  was  held;  the  order  at  once 
became  effective — ^that  is,  the  four  cities  that  ni^t  ceased  longer  to 
take  coast  terminal  rates.    Counsd  for  the  cities  amended  the  papers^ 

Ere  another  notice  of  another  hearing,  and  the  case  again  came  on 
fore  a  new  court,  consisting  of  Judges  Morrow,  Dooling,  and 
Bledsoe,  and  on  August  17,  1915,  the  case^was  argued  and  submitted 
Qa  the  application  for  interlocutory  mj unction.  The  court  con* 
aidered  the  case  until  December  8,  1915,  when  they  announced  an 
opinion  against  the  Government,  holding  that  the  appUcation  made 

2  the  carriers  to  the  commission  was  inadequate  for  tne  relief  which 
B  commission  granted.  An  order  was  entered  directing  that  the 
interlocutory  injunction  should  issue.  That  order  was  subsequently 
vacated,  and  the  case  was  again  reassigned  for  another  hearing.     On 
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January  31,  1916,  it  was  ai^ued  the  third  time  in  San  Francisco  and 
taken  under  advisement.  We  are  now  again  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  court. 

Nashville  Grain  Exchange  v.  The  United  States  was  a  suit  brought 
in  the  northern  district  of  Georgia  last  September.  In  a  previous 
case,  United  States  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  (236  U.  S., 
314),  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  order  of  the  commission  direct- 
ing the  carriers  to  desist  from  thiB  discriminatory  practice  of  maintain- 
ing at  Nashville  the  rebilling  privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  Atlanta  and 
other  nearby  points.  The  court  remanded  the  case  with  sii^estions 
that  the  commission  might  consider  whether  there  were  violations  of 
section  4.  On  further  hearings  the  commission  adhered  to  its  former 
order  finding  discrimination.  ^  In  complying  with  the  order  the  car- 
riers withdrew  in  part  the  privilege  at  N  ashville,  and  extended  in  part 
the  privilege  to  Atlanta,  thus  removing  the  discrimination.  The 
Nashville  (&ain  Exchange  and  certain  shippers  then  filed  the  petition, 
and  asked  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  against  the  order  of  the 
commission  and  the  carriers  as  well.  The  motion  was  denied.  The 
case  was  then  prepared  for  final  hearing.  It  was  again  argued  last 
month  before  the  United  States  district  court.  No  opinion  has  been 
filed.     The  order  of  the  commission  has  been  cornphed  with. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was 
another  suit  brought  in  the  western  district  of  Kentucky,  or  rather  it 
is  pending  in  the  western  district  of  Kentucky.  It  was  originally 
brought  in  the  Commerce  Court;  and  later  transferred  to  the  district 
court.  The  railroad  company  had  filed  an  application  for  relief  from 
th^  provisions  of  section  4, -and  sought  to  chai^  higher  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  freight,  southbound  to  Bowling  Green  than  it 
charged  to  Nashville,  and  to  ohaige  higher  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  northbound  to  Bowling  Green  than  it  charged  to 
Louisville.  It  based  its  appUcation  on  alleged  water  competition  at 
NashviUe.  The  commission  denied  the  refief.  This  suit  was  then 
commenced  to  enjoin  the  order  of  the  conmiission  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  without  evidence  to  support  it,  and  that  the  company  was 
denied  a  full  hearing.  On  July  3,  1915,  the  court  entered  a  final  de- 
cree denying  the  motion  for  temporary  injunction  and  dismissing 
the  petition.  The  company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  case  is  still  pending.  It  will  probably  be 
arffued  in  the  early  autumn. 

Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States  is  a  suit  recently 
commenced  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Panama  Canal  act  or,  rather,  the  amendment  to  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  provides  that  common  carriers  shall  not 
own  the  capital  stock  of  water-line  companies  when  there  exists 
competition  or  the  possibility  of  competition,  between  the  rail  lines 
and  the  water  fines.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  owns  a  railroad 
line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  the  entire  capital  stock  of  a  boat 
line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  Duluth.  TheXehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road Co.  also  has  through  routes  and  joint  rates  from  New  York 
Gty,  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  Chicago  and  other  western  points 
over  connecting  rail  Unes.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
was  given  power  and  authority  by  the  amendment  to  the  statute  to 
determine  the  Question  of  competition,  or  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion.    Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  for  leave  to  continue  its  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  ajid  the  case  went  to  a  hearing 
before  the  commission  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  competition,  or  the  possibility  of  competition  between  the 
Lehigh  \  alley  iSransportation  Co.  as  a  boat  hne  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  its  connecting  rail  Unes,  for  transportation 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  western  points. 

After  a  fuU  hearing  the  commission  denied  the  appUcation.  The 
navigation  season  haa  closed  and  the  boats  were  tied  up  at  the  docks. 
However,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  filed  this  bill  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
alleging  that  the  action  of  the  commission  was  arbitrary  and  without 
any  evidence  to  support  it,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  decree 
from  the  court  autnorizinc  them  to  continue  the  ownership  of  that 
stock  and  the  control  of  tnat  boat  Une.  The  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  preliminary  injunction  on 
the  first  hearing  and  last  week  we  submitted  the  case  on  final  hear- 
ing and  are  now  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States  was  a 
suit  commenced  last  week  in  the  western  district  of  Kentucky,  and 
we  have  been  served  with  notice  of  a  hearing  of  a  motion  for  pre- 
liminary injunction  fixed  on  next  Monday,.  27th,  at  Louisville.  The 
case  relates  to  a  discrimination  in  rates  on  lumber  from  southern 
territory  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  111.  We  arc  now  preparing 
that  cftse  for  hearing  on  the  application  for  preliminary  injunction. 

Boise  Lumber  Co.  v.  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  Railway  Co.  was  a 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  which  the  Grbv- 
emment  was  interested.  On  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture we  appeared  before  the  commission  and  represented  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

LEGAL   WOBK   OF   DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE    AND  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Chairman.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  its  pwn 
attorneys  in  all  of  these  cases?  .i     • 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Attorney  General's  office  do  in 
these  cases  ? 

Mr.  Ester  LINE.  The  United  States  is  the  respondent,  and  the  Attor- 
nev  General  is  charged  with  the  responsibihty  of  defending  the  cases. 

The  notice  of  the  fihng  of  the  smt  and  of  the  hearing  is  served  on 
the  Attorney  General.  The  statute  provides  that  the  Attorney,  Gen- 
eral shall  have  charge  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
defense  of  these  suits.  The  statute  further  provides  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  any  party  in  interest,  may  intervene 
in  the  proceedings  and  be  represented  oy  their  own  counsel.  In 
every  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  they  embrace  all  of  the  cases, 
the  representative  of  the  Attorney  General  has  appeared  in  court 
and  represented  the  respondent  in  the  case,  the  United  States;  made 
oral  arguments,  filed,  printed  briefs,  and  participated  in  aU  of  the 
proceecfings. 

On  the  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
losing  litigante,  the  Attorney  General's  office,  either  by  the  Sohcitor 
General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  has  followed  the  cases 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  and  represented  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  there,  the  same  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  Govemment 
is  a  party. 

"fne  OoAiHMAN.  Does  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  counsel  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  iBsTEBMNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNB.  They  intervene  in  the  cases  by  apnearance,  file 
whatever  pteaditigs  they  determine  should  be  filed,  ana  make  aigu- 
ments. 

The  C^AiRHAN.  Which  outfit  pulls  the  stroke  oar;  who  does  the 
real  work,  and  whojust  trails  alon^;? 

Mr.  EsTRBLncE.  We  have  all  worked  pretty  hard. 

l^e  Ckai»man.  But  who  breaks  the  ground  and  does  all  the 
drudgery? 

M^.  EsTERLiNE.  We  have  been  busy  all  the  time. 

The  C^AtBMAN.  I  do  not  mean  that.  For  instance,  one  o!  these 
cases  comes  up,  the  Attorney  General  is  represented  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  represented.  Now,  which  legal 
eutlit  does  the  substantial  work?     xou  know  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  EsTE&LiNE.  Tes;  I  know  what  you  mean. 

iHie  Qbaibman.  Thto,  why  do  you  not  tell  me. 

Mar.  ESTERLINE.  It  is  difficult  to  say.  If  we  could  get  the  courts 
to  foUow  all  the  ailments  we  have  made 

The  CfiAmMAN  Unterposing).  I  am  not  referring  to  what  the  courts 
do^  but  to  what  is  done  before  you  reach  tlie  courts  in  the  preparation 
of  these  casds.    Who  does  the  work,  the  Attorney  GeneraTs  Office  or 
tke  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  counsel? 
.    Mr.  ESTERLINE.  We  both  do  about  the  same  work. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  unnecessary  duplication.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  two  independent  legal  outfits  doing  the  same  work 
beea«fle  tiie  in-terests  are  identical. 

}/ii.  EsTERLiNE.  When  we  get  notice  of  a  hearing,  we  take  up  the 
Mse  and  detenmne  whether  We  Will  file  an  answer  or  a  mottan  to 
dismiss 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  there  any  conference  with  the 
InterstatiB  Commerce  Com^tdssion's  attcMneys  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes;  sometimes;  not  always. 

Thte  GsLAWHiAV .  Atsd  an  agreement  upon  the  policy  td  be  pursued  t 

ih.  EsiTRSc^ms.  Not  an  aj^reement,  nut  rather  an  understttiidiftg 
as  to  what  ea)(^  is  going  to  do.    No  joint  action. 

The  CitAtBMAK.  Then  who  does  the  work? 

Mr.  EsTERLiKE.  We  work  harmoniously.  We  do  not  puU  apart. 
We  are  very  friendlv. 

1%»  CtiAmMAN.  One  side  does  the  bulk  of  the  work  and  the  other 
gets  tiie  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  EsTEBLiNE.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  Kfr. 
CSiairman,  about  the  volume  of  work  which  either  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  take  any  one  case.  A  bill 
is  filed  and  the  Attorney  General  is  served  Tnth  notice.  The  fifst 
thing  you  do  is  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Interstate  Coinmeree 
Commission's  attorney  t 

Mr.  EsTBRLTNB.  Not  uecessarily^. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  usual  course?  Of  course,  that 
is  not  necessary,  but  what  is  the  usual  practice  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  It  depends  upon  the  case.  I  can  perhaps  illus- 
trate that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Take  some  one  case  and  perhaps  we 
can  get  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Take  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  against  the 
United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  Tank  Car  case,  at  Pittsburgh. 
That  was  a  case  which  presented  a  plain  question  of  law  on  the  face 
of  the  papers.  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time  that  we  ever  conferred 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  counsel  or  all.  Of  course, 
we  send  there  for  reports  and  papers.  We  frequently  get  those  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  exchanging  documents,  and  when  suits  are  com- 
menced we  have  them  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  That  case  will  not  do  because  that  seems  to  have 
been  an  odd  case.  I  want  you  to  take  a  case  where  you  did  confer. 
Take  some  case  where  you  remember  what  happened  so  we  can  find 
out  what  the  practice  is. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  In  the  Manufacturers  Railway  Co.  cases  at  St. 
Louis  the  bills  were  first  filed.  The  Government  prepared  and  filed 
its  answers,  the  commission  prepared  and  filed  its  answers,  and  we 
went  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  answers  the  same  ? 

Mr,  EsTERLiNE.  Substantially  so.  I  think  the  Government  raised 
one  or  two  points  more.  The  commission  must  stand  on  their  reports. 
We  can  go  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Were  those  answers  prepared  after  consultation? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  answers  were  practically  the  same. 
Then  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  We  went  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  serve  your  answers  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  We  send  them  a  copy  by  mail  or  hand  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  always  serve  them  with  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes,  sir,  always;  and  they  send  us  copies.  We 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  appeared  before  the  examiner  appointed  by 
the  court  to  take  testimony  for  the  court. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  who  digs  up  the  proof — the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  not  necessarily,  but  who  does;  what  is 
the  fact  ? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  did  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  The  railroad  companies  offered  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  kind  of 
•*a<?e  thev  were  going  to  make,  but  that  is  what  they  did.  They 
•iffered  tne  entire  record  of  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  proof  of  the  allegations  in  their  bill. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes ;  they  said  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain 
the  order,  and  they  offered  this  record  to  show  that  the  evidence 
<^ontained  in  the  record  did  not  sustain  the  order.     Then  they  pro- 
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ceeded  to  call  witnesses  to  show  that  the  $2.50  allowed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  switching  was  inadequate  for 
the  service  performed,  and  they  were  several  davs  at  putting  in 
their  proof.  Gov.  Folk  and  myself  cross-examinecf  those  witnesses. 
Each  of  us  cross-examined  the  same  witnesses,  I  think,  without 
exception.  He  cross-examined  and  I  cross-examined.  He  not 
only  cross-examined  the  same  witnesses,  but  each  of  us  probably 
cross-examined  about  the  same  matters.  If  we  did  not  do  so,  we 
reserved  the  right  to  do  so.     We  had  no  agreement  about  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  if  you  were  separate  parties  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  As  if  we  were  separate  parties. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  an  examiner? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  That  was  before  an  examiner. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  let  you  do  that  in-  the  courts, 
would  they? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes;  we  have  done  that  in  the  courts.  The  com- 
mission represents,  I  believe,  that  they  are  a  separate  party  in  the 
cases,  independently  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  the 
right  to  appear  as  a  separate  part}'^  in  the  cases  and  to  make 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  But  where  your  interests  are  identical 
does  not  the  court  usually  restrict  the  cross-examination  to  one 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  They  have  not  restricted  us  in  any  case  that  I 
recall  at  the  present  time.  That  record  was  certified  back  to  the 
court 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Was  any  proof  put  in  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  or  the  commission? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  no  trouble  to  determine  who  got  up  the 
evidence  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  ESTERLINE.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  cases  the  same,  namely,  an  action 
to  set  aside  an  order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  justified,  and  based 
on  the  record  before  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Government  or  the  commission  ever 
introduce  testimony  in  addition  to  what  was  taken  before  the  com- 
mission in  cases  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Esterline.  There  may  be  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  com- 
mission has  put  on  an  examiner.  I  think  in  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  case  they  did  that,  but  they  do  not  like  to  submit  their 
examiners  to  cross^rcxamination,  and  1  do  not  recall  any  other  case 
now.  Sometimes  we  offer  a  certified  document,  a  tariff,  or  report, 
or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  the  record  before  the  commission  and  any 
additional  testimony  submitted  by  the  complainant  or  the  plaintin 
makes  up  the  record  in  these  cases  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  certified  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  an  argument  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  process  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  briefs  to  be  used  in  the  argument  ? 
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Mr.  EsTEBLiNE.  The  court  takes  the  case  knd  allows  each  party  to 
file  briefs  within  a  certain  time.  I  should  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  under  the  provisions  oi  the  statute  shippers  or 
interested  parties  are  also  allowed  to  intervene. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  them  now.  I  am  trying  to 
get  this  thing  narrowed  down  to  the  Attorney  General's  office  and 
the  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Now,  either 
before  or  after  argument,  time  is  ^ven  to  file  briefs.  What  is  the 
custom  of  the  Attorney  GeneraFs  office  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  coimsel  as  to  consultation  and  agreement  on  lines  of 
ar|ument  before  the  work  commences? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  There  are  no  conferences  or  consultations  which 
determine  what  either  party  is  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  both  of  these  outfits  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment go  in  to  argue  these  cases  without  any  knowledge  or  consulta- 
tion or  agreement  as  to  the  legal  questions  involved  and  the  line  of 
argument  to  be  followed  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Why  do  you 
not  tell  me  ?  You  know  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  What  is  the  use 
of  fooling  around  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  The  United  States  is  the  defcnidant  and  the 
Attorney  General 

Th<? Chairman  (interposing).  1  know  th tit. 

Mr.  E.sTERiJNE.  I  want  to  explain  why  there  is  no  definite  con- 
sultation about  whpt  either  party  is  going  to  do.  We  take  the  posi- 
tion we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  defending  these  suits 
and  therefore  we  have  to  determine  for  ourselves  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  1  know  about  the  responsibility,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  happens.  I  know  what  the  law  is,  and  I  know  what  your 
duties  are,  anil  I  want  to  know  what  actually  happens. 

Mr.  EsTEHi.iNE.  The  commission  simply  makes  up  and  files  its 
a!!>wer,  and  we  make  up  and  file  ours.  The  same  practice  applies  to 
briefs  and  arguments. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  passed  the  question  of  the  answer  and  we 
are  talking  about  the  riuestion  of  the  line  of  argument  to  be  followed. 
K  there  no  conference  or  consultation  in  advance  between  the  repre- 
'^'ntatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  attornej^s  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  do  they  both  go  into  the  case 
blind  without  knowing  what  the  other  one  is  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  easy  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Each  side  prepares  its  own  briefs  and  makes  its 
own  ai^uments  without  submitting  the  briefs  or  argument  to  the 
(»thor  before  they  are  printed  or  made,  but  we  often  do  confer  and 
talk  about  what  we  are  goinff  to  arffue. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  shoula  you  ooth  do  that?  Why  should  the 
Interatate  Commerce  Commission  do  that?     Is  there  a  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  I  do  not  know.     They  must  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  litigation  should  be  independently  investigated  and 
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its  case  independently  prepared  and  presented  by  two  different  coun- 
sel acting  without  anv  organized  scheme  of  cooperation  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be  that  way. 
We  have  no  control  over  the  commission  or  the  intervenors. 

Mr.  Gillette.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
custom  is  for  each  one  of  you  to  independently  present  arguments  in 
these  cases,  both,  of  course,  representing  the  people  of  flie  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  shippers  usually  on  the  same  side  as 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  conference  with  the  attorneys  for  the 
shippers « 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  The  shippers  have  taken  different  attitudes. 
Some  of  them,  through  their  counsel,  come  in  and  say,  '^^e  are  very 
glad  you  are  in  charge  of  this  matter  and  we  will  keep  out  of  it,  but 
we  wdl  lend  you  all  the  help  we  can,  and  whatever  you  think  we  can 
do,  let  us  know  and  we  will  come  and  help  you.  We  are  content  to 
have  the  Government  represent  us.  Unless  you  think  we  ought  to 
come  in,  we  will  keep  out.'*  Another  coxmsel,  with  his  client,  will 
come  along  and  say,  This  is  my  case.  I  brought  this  original  com- 
plaint before  the  commission,  and  I  know  more  about  this  case  than 
anybody  else.  My  client  has  a  greater  interest  here  than  anybody 
else.  I  am  going  to  enter  an  appearance  here,  and  be  heard,  and  I  am 
going  to  make  my  own  argument  in  my  own  way." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  but  do  you  confer  as  to  the  line 
of  argument  to  be  followed  and  consult  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  argument  shall  be  presented  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  No.  We  have  appeared  in  cases  where  there  were 
three  arguments  made  and  all  were  along  the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  There  may;  be  a  number  of  arguments  of  that  kind, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  want 
to  know  who  does  the  work. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  I  understand,  they  both  do  it  independently. 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  unnecessary  duplication. 

Mr.  Esterline.  Well,  we  can  not  judge  of  that,  because  under  the 
statute  we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  defending  these 
cases,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it.  We  have  no  choice.  We  can  neither 
delegate  nor  abandon  the  work  for  some  one  else  to  do.  We  leave 
nothing  undone  in  any  case  before  any  court.  If  we  did  so,  we  should 
feel  that  we  were  guilty  of  gross  dereliction  of  public  duty  and  were 
unfaithful  in  the  discharge  oi  an  important  pubhc  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  act  compulsory  or  is  it  simply  permissive? 

Mr.  Esterline.  It  is  absolutely  compulsory.  Tne  commission 
does  not  have  to  intervene  in  the  cases  at  all. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  they  always  do  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  They  always  do.  The  law  says  they  may  inter- 
vene or  that  any  shipper  may  intervene.  The  commission  always 
intervenes  and  the  shipper  sometimes  intervenes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $12,000  next  year  as  against 
$10,000  this  year.     What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Our  appropriation  last  year  was  $10,000.  To 
March  15,  1916,  we  have  paid  for  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  long 
distance  telephone  charges,  and  printing,  $6,579.18,  which  leaves  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $3,420.82.  The  salaries  to  be  paid  to  June  30, 
1916,  will  amount  to  $2,393.34,  which  will  leave  a  balance  for  trav- 
eling expenses  and  other  charges  of  $1,027.48.  Mr.  Locke,  of  Ar- 
kansas, who  drew  $1,500  per  year,  took  a  temporary  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  the  first  of  January,  and  the  position  has  remained 
vacant  for  three  months.  His  salary  for  that  time  would  have 
amounted  to  $375.  A  substitute  worked  for  one  month  at  $157.50. 
The  vacancy  has  now  been  filled. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  permanent  organization  ? 
Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  statement  of  expenditures  for  1915 
some  of  the  assistants  apparently  were  employed  only  a  portion  of 
the  year,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  paid  an  entire  year's  com- 
pensation ? 
Mr.  Esterline.  I  do  not  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  either,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out.     There  was  one  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
rate  per  annum  $4,000,  paia  during  the  year  $166.67;  one  at  $4,500, 
paid  $2,437;  one  at  $5,000,  paid  $2,083.34.     They  are  apparently  only 
employed  a  portion  of  the  year.     Some  were  employed  the  entire 
year. 
Mr.  Esterline.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  FsTERLiNB.  There  was  only  one  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  during  the  j^ear  1915.  His  salary  was  fixed  at  the  rate 
of'$4,000,  from  Jiuy  1  to  July  15,  1914,  and  for  that  period  he  was 
paid  $166.67-  On  July  16,  1914,  hLs  salary  was  increased  t^  84,500, 
and  to  January  31,  U)15,  he  was  paid  $2,437.50.  On  i  ebruary  1, 
1915,  his  salary  was  increased  to  $5,000,  and  on  that  basis  he  was 
paid  $2,083.34  to  June  30,  1915.  The  total  amount  that  was  paid 
to  that  special  assistant  for  the  year  was  $4,687.51. 

There  was  only  one  law  clerk  during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  he 
served  from  Sept^^mbcr  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  at  the  rate  of 
$1,500  per  annum,  for  which  he  was  paid  $1,250. 

There  was  one  stenographer  who  was  paid  $1,200  for  tho  eiitin* 
year.  Another  stenographer  worked  from  November  10,  1914,  to 
January  7,  1915,  on  the  basis  of  $1,400  per  annum  for  which  she  was 
paid  the  sum  of  $225.56.  There  was  only  one  messenger  for  the 
year.  Ills  salary  was  fixed  at  $720,  of  which  he  earned  ami  was 
paid  only  $390. 

The  appropriation  was  only  $10,000  and  the  item  of  $1H,320  i»  an 
error.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  made  up  in  that  way,  or  how  it 
came  to  be  there.  My  recollection  is  that  for  a  short  time  th^Te  was 
one  person,  or  possibly  there  were  two,  who  were  doin^  some  int4»r- 
state  commerce  work  in  connection  with  other  work  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  part  of  their  salaries  was  paid  out  of  thi.s  furui. 
The  Chairman.  And  a  part  out  of  the  other  { 
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Mr.  FsTERLiNE.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  something  of  that  ^iiul. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  a  definite  statement  showing  how  the  money 
was  expended  in  1915. 

Mr.  Fsterline.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  here  such  a  statement.  I 
want  to  finish  this  statement  about  Mr.  Locke.  This  $157.50  de- 
ducted from  $375,  would  leave  $217.50,  which  amount  we  have 
saved  because  of  his  absence  without  pay.  The  amount  ought  to 
be  charged  up  to  that  balance,  even  though  we  saved  it.  That  would 
leave  only  $809.98  for  traveling  and  other  expenses  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  force,  we  have  one  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  at  $5,000,  one  attorney  at  $1,500,  a  stenographer  at  $1,200, 
and  a  messenger  «t  $750,  making  a  total  of  $8,420  in  actual  salaries 
charged  against  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  force? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  present  force. 

The  Chairman.  Make  the  same  kmd  of  statement  for  the  record 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so  now,  and  the  statement 
follows : 

For  the  fiscal  year  1915  we  had  the  following  expenditures: 

S  alaries $7, 753 .  07 

Expenses 1,376.59 

Rental  of  typewriter 2.  oO 

Long  distance  telephone  calls 14. 85 

Printing 70.70 

Total 9.217.71 

We  have  the  same  two  rooms  in  the  Southern  Building  which  we 
have  always  occupied,  and  there  have  been  no  increases  in  the  sal- 
aries of  any  of  the  employees  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  which  was  filed  by  the  department 
is  misleadhig  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  EsTERiJNE.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that,  and  I  have  connected 
that  by  the  foregobig  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  additional  $2,000? 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  The  balance  that  we  have  now  is  $809.98  to  carry 
us  from  now  to  June  30,  1916,  and  that  will  keep  us  very  close  on 
traveling  and  other  expenses.  We  have  had  to  make  three  trips  to 
California  and  back  since  the  1st  of  last  Jul3\ 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  what  litigation '( 

Mr.  EsTERLiNE.  The  transcontinental  rate  case,  involving  the 
construction  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago.  That  is  the  case  of  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers 
Traffic  Association  v.  The  United  States.  That  case  is  still  pending 
there  and  undecided.  There  is  a  prospect  that  another  case  will 
break  out  in  California  in  a  short  time,  and  there  is  also  a  prospect 
of  a  case  being  brought  in  Oregon.  It  often  happens  when  we  are 
out  on  these  cases  that  the  court  allow  us  only  five  days  in  which  to 
file  briefs.  Of  course  we  have  got  to  prepare,  print,  and  file  the  brief 
witlyn  the  five  days,  or  the  case  may  be  decided  while  we  are  pre- 

f taring  the  brief.     That  necessitates  an  expense  for  printing  away 
rom  Washington.     During  the  time  consumed  in  sending  tne  brief 
to  Wasliington  to  have  it  printed,  or  during  the  time  consumed  in 
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soliciting  bids  from  out  of  town  printers,  the  case  might  be  decided 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  print.  There  are  two  or  three  of 
those  items.  The  item  here  is  not  very  high,  but  last  year  I  think 
it  ran  to  $200  or  $300.  I  think  $12,000  would  see  us  through  next 
year,  and  that  might  also  permit  the  small  advance  of  $25  per  month 
In  the  salary  of  the  clerk  or  the  attorney.  As  it  is,  we  are  constantly 
disturbed  about  the  amount  of  money  we  have  at  our  disposal. 


Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 

STATEMENT  OF   MB.  CHABIES   £.  STEWABT,  CHIEF  CLEBK 

DEPABTMElfT    OF  JUSTICE. 

federal  court  reports  and  digests. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  180  copies  of  continuations 
of  the  Federal  Reporter,  as  issued,  estimated  at  eight  volumes  per 
year,  to  continue  sets  now  furnished  various  officials,  at  $2  per  vol- 
ume, $2,880:  for  180  copies  of  volume  10,  Federal  Reporter  Digest, 
$900;  in  all,  $3,780.''  The  current  appropriation  is  $3,600.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  is  the  number  of  copies  you  are  now  distributing  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  estimate  8  volumes  instead  of  10  vol- 
umes of  the  Federal  Reporter  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  publishers  anticipate  that  there  will  be  only 
oi^t  volumes  of  the  Federal  Reporter  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  that  on  information  received  from  the 
publishers  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  for  180  copies  of  volume  10  of  the 
Federal  Reporter  Digest.     When  does  that  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  supposed  to  come  out  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  it  issued  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Every  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  issued  annually? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  it  issued? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Every  three  or  four  years. 

ITie  Chairman.  And  it  will  be  issued  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir:  1917  is  the  digest  year. 

lawyers'  c'oopekativk  edition. 

The  CiiAiRM^iN.  You  ask  $90  for  1.5  copies  of  volume  60  of  the 
lawyers'  Cooperative  Fdition  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  to 
<imtlnue  sets  now  in  the  hands  of  certain  officers,  at  $6  per  volume. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  the  same  appropriation. 
^  The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  where  you  supply  the  Lawyers^  Coo]>er»;tive 
Kdition  instead  of  the  regular  edition '^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  change  the  name  from  United  States  Rejuirts 
U\  Supreme  Court  imports? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  why  that  change  was 
made.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  change.  It  is  the  same  propo- 
sition. 

SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $1,890  for  the  purchase  of  **270  copies 
of  each  of  four  volumes,  namely,  241  to  244,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Reports  to  continue  sets  now  in  the  hands  of  certain  officials,  at 
$1.75  per  volume."  Tliat  is  for  the  four  volumes  that  will  come 
out  next  year? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Is  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  volumes  based 
upon  information  from  the  publishers  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  based  upon  informatiop  of  what  there  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  to  be  any  change  in  the  style  of  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  will  oe  about  the  same  thing. 
The  only  estimate  we  have  is  on  four  volumes  as  against  five  volumes 
for  1916. 

SUPPLIES    FOR    THE    I'NITED   STATES    COURTS    AND   Jl'DICIAL   OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  ^'For  supphes,  includuig  excliange  of  typewriting 
and  adding  machines  for  the  United  States  courts  and  judicial  officers, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  $40,000." 
The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $35,000.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  tnat  mcrease  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  practically  no  increase 
in  this  appropriation  since  1901.  There  was  an  increase  in  1908  from 
$30,000  to  $35,000,  but  that  was  because  of  the  promulgation  of 
rules  of  practice  and  rules  of  equity  requiring  separate  dockets  for 
law  and  equity  cases,  and  that  $5,000  increase  has  really  been  con- 
sumed in  the  purchase  of  those  dockets.  There  has  been  no  increase 
practically  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  appropriation  since  1901. 
Since  that  time  we  have  Kad  an  increase  m  tne  number  of  officers  to 
be  supplied  from  this  appropriation.  There  were  238  places  of  holding 
court  then  as  against  315  places  at  the  present  time;  there  were  81 
United  States  marshals  then  as  against  87  now;  there  were  81  United 
States  attorneys  then  as  against  87  now;  there  were  78  district  judges 
then  as  against  95  now;  and  there  were  25  circuit  judges  then  as  agamst 
33  now.  There  has  also  been  quite  a. large  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  now  for  us  to  meet  the 
demands  on  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  unexpended  balance  in  1915? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  our  appropriation  was  entirely  used  in 
1915,  I  am  quite  sure.  There  is  only  about  $6,000  balance  in  the 
appropriation  for  1916. 

The  Chairman.  These  supjJies  have  been  furnished  as  required  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  we  are  getting  demands  for  supplies  every 
day  that  we  can  not  furnish.  Typewriting  machines  and  adding 
machines  would  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  those  offices  if  we 
were  able  to  furnish  them.  We  have  to  repair  the  old  machinas 
simply  because  we  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  get  new  ones. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How  long  do  3"ou  keep  these  machines  in  service? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  A  great  many  of  the  district  attorneys  are  using 
typewriting  machines  that  they  have  had  for  12  or  13  years.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  much  economy  to  repair  a  machine  at  that  age,  con- 
sidering the  price  at  which  we  can  turn  them  in.  You  can  get  an  al- 
lowance on  a  tvpewriting  machine  that  has  been  used  only  3  years 
which  practically  means  S3  per  year  for  the  rent  of  the  machine. 
You  can  use  a  machine  for  three  years  and  turn  it  back  with  $12.50 
and  get  a  new  one. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  they  do  with  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  mow.  I  suppose  they  repair  and  sell 
them.    We  really  need  this  additional  $5,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Three  jears  is  not  a  long  time  to  use  a  machine. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  field  service  now 
when  I  speak  of  exchanging  typewriters  in  three  years,  because  we 
do  not  do  that  for  the  fidd  service. 


Thursday,  March  23,  1916. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

STATEMElfTS  OF  MR.  CALVIN  SATTEBFIELD,  CHIEF  DIVI- 
SlOir  OF  ACCOUNTS,  AND  MB.  £.  M.  EENNABD,  CHIEF 
BOOKKEEPEB. 

MARSHALS    AND   THEIR    DEPUTIES. 

The  Chaik.max.  For  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  United  States 
marshals  and  their  deputies,  etc.  The  appropriation  is  $1,530,000 
and  you  aro  asking,  including  a  supplemental  estimate  of  §50,000, 
for  $1,580,000.     Wnat  is  the  reason  for  that  great  incn^ase  ^ 

Mr.  Kexnari).  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  giving  rise  to  the 
necessity  for  u  L:,rger  appropriation.  The  first  and  most  general 
reason  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  process  issued;  that  is  to  say, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  handled  and  the  business  trans- 
Jieted  bv  the  Federal  courts.  That  of  course  is  general.  More 
specifically,  the  increase  of  business  is  due  to  the  enforcemerit  of 
wliat  is  known  as  the  Harrison  Antinarcotic  Act,  under  whicli  a  very 
l-irgp  amount  of  process  is  issued  and  ^\^ll  issue,  and  the  Weeks 
F(»r(str}'  Act,  in  which  we  have,  as  I  said  at  the  hearing  on  the 
«le[iriency  l)ill,  sometimes  as  many  as  750  defendants  to  siu've  in  a 
single  action. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  class  of  cases  come  under  the  forestry  act  ( 

Mr.  Satteufielp.  Condemnation  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Kexxard.  The  new  district  in  South  Carolina  or,  rather,  stated 
more  acurately,  the  organization  of  the  already  existing  district  in 
^uth  Carolina  has  caused  an  increase  of  about  $10,000.  We  are 
also  adding  a  little  money  to  this  appropriation  to  cover  the  fact  that 
^e  are  reouiring  and  expect  to  require  deputy  marshals  to  render 
serrice  as  oaili^  and  criers,  and  we  have  submitted  a  corresponding 
rwluction  of  $25,000  in  the  bailiff  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Then  $25,000  of  this  is  on  account  of  additional 
basiness  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  $25,000  results  from 
that,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  monej^  is  due  to  that  change  in 
policy,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  money  which  we  have  deducted  irom 
the  bailiff  fund.  One  more  matter  that  I  might  speak  of  is  the  build- 
ing and  extension  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska,  which  necessitates  the 
opening  up  of  additional  headquarters  and  the  putting  in  of  addi- 
tional deputies  in  that  district.  The  work  will  probably  progress 
more  materially  during  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  chief  of  the  division 
is  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  have  had  to  put  on  several  extra  deputy 
marshals  on  account  of  the  new  camps  that  have  been  formed  along 
the  line  of  this  railroad. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  might  state  that  in  a  large  fund  of  this  kind 
handled  as  our  court  funds  are  by  88  different  disbursing  officers  and 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  country,  a  working  margin  i? 
absolutely  essential  to  the  satisfactory  transaction  of  business,  and 
we  have  very  little  margin  either  in  this  fund  or  in  any  of  the  other 
court  funds.  The  officers  of  the  courts  are  unable  to  determine  in 
advance  lust  what  amounts  will  be  needed  and  a  surplus  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts makes  a  shortage  in  other  districts.  Many  claims  are  not  paid 
promptly  on  that  account.  We  have  to  wait  until  the  money  comes 
m  and  is  redistributed. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  are  going  to  try  the  budget  system  with  the 
marshals  for  next  year.  We  expect  to  allot  to  each  marshal  the 
amount  he  will  have  to  spend  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  try  to 
keep  him  down  to  it,  keepmg  back  enough  surplus  to  take  care  of  any 
district  that  happens  to  run  short.  In  that  way  we  will  put  it  up  to 
the  marshal  to  keep  expenses  and  salaries  down  to  the  limit  set. 
Where  a  man  thinks  he  can  dip  into  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
he  is  rather  apt  to  go  heavier  than  if  he  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  proposing  to  make  an  allotment  for  each 
judicial  district  and  then  require  the  marshal  to  come  in  and  show 
cause  if  he  needs  more  money.  We  will  thus  have  at  least  a  record  of 
what  causes  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  this  appropriation  you  pay  for  the  vans 
and  horses  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  horses;  we  have 
no  means  of  buying  any  more  horses  in  cavse  these  should  die,  unless 
you  give  us  authority  in  the  appropriation  to  do  so.  We  have  esti- 
mated $600  for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  now 
van.     That  does  not  mean  that  we  expect  to  purchase  horses 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  horses  used? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  runabout  is  used  officially  by  the  marshal  and 
district  attorney  and  also  to  bring  sick  witnesses  into  court.  The  vans 
are  used  for  transporting  prisoners.  There  are  two  vans.  We  meet 
with  a  difficulty  in  the  present  state  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  in 
that  we  have  no  way,  in  case  we  should  lose  a  horse,  to  replace  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  marshal  gets  $5,500? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  marshals  get  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Southern  New  York,  northern  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts  

The  Chairman.  You  have  eight  here  at  $5,000. 
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Mr.  Satterpield.  Northern  Georgia,  nortljem.  Illinois,  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, western  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  northern  New  York,  south- 
em  New  York,  western  New  York.     That  is  all. 

pay   and   expenses   of   DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries  of  United  States  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  expenses  of  United  States  district  attorneys,  etc. 
The  appropnation  is  $615,000  and  you  are  asking  $620,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  asked  for  $5,000  additional  to  cover  the 
salary  of  the  now  district  attorney  in  the  western  district  of  South 
Carolina  and  some  little  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  for  this  increase?. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  covers  tne  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  in  paying  the  mar- 
shals and  district  attorneys  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  judges  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  appropriation  for  marshals'  salaries  is  not  only 
indefinite  as  to  the  numoer  of  marshals,  but  it  is  a  bulk  appropriation 
for  fees  and  expenses  in  addition  to  salaries. 

FEES  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  current  appropriation  is  $28,940  and  you  are 
asking  $28,940. 

Mr.  Kennard.  In  that  appropriation  the  amount  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  misleading  heading. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Well,  the  theory  is  that  it  is  a  fee  oflice,  or  an  office 
run  on  fees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  office  is  run  as  district  attorneys' 
offices  used  to  be  run  prior  to  1896.  He  renders  bills  against  the 
United  States  for  fees  and  he  is  paid  thereon  from  tliis  appropriation, 
just  Uke  a  clerk  of  a  court,  who  also  renders  a  fee  account.  He  also 
renders  an  emolument  return,  like  a  clerk  of  a  court. 

The  Chair3IAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  get  any  fees  i 

Mr.  Kennard.  He  gets  a  salary  amounting  altogether  to  S6,000, 
$5,800  of  which  comes  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  $200  out  of  the 
general  appropriation.  His  statutory  salary  is  $200,  and  $5,800  is 
paid  to  him  out  of  the  fees.     He  can  not  get  any  more  than  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance  of  this  money  is  used  in  maintaining 
his  office? 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  paying  legal  and  clerical  assistants  and  office 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  fees  exceed  that? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  greatly  exceed  it — that  is  to  say,  if  he  should 
be  paid  all  of  the  fees  tney  would  greatly  exceed  the  expenses  of  his 
office  and  his  own  salary  together. 

The  Chairaian.  Can  you  file  a  statement  showing  how  this  money 
is  paid,  and  also  the  organization  of  his  office  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  showing  how  it  was  spent  in  1915? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Statement  shomng  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  distriU 

attorney  for  the  District  of  Columhia. 

June  30^  1915,  salary  roll: 

United  States  attorney,  salary  and  fees 16, 000. 00 

1  assistant  United  States  attorney,  at  $2,400 2, 400. 00 

1  assistant  United  States  attorney,  at  $2,300..... 2,300.00 

1  assistant  United  States  attorney,  at  $2,000 2,000.00 

2  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  at  $1,800 3, 600. 00 

1  assistant  United  States  attorney,  at  $1,700 1, 700. 00 

1  clerk,  at  $2,420 2,420.00 

2  clerks,  at  $1,700 3,400.00 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 2,400.00 

1  messenger,  at  $720 720.00 

-  Total 26, 940. 00 

Expenditures,  1915: 

Salaries 26,  739.  90 

Expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence •  30. 00 

Office  expenses 2. 034. 17 

Total 28. 804. 07 

Mar.  24^  1916,  salary  roll: 

United  States  attorney,  salary  and  fees 6. 000. 00 

2  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  at  $2,400 4, 800.00 

4  assistant  United  States  attorneys,  at  $1,800 7, 200. 00 

1  clerk,  at  $2,000 2,000.00 

1  clerk,  at  $1,700 1,700.00 

1  clerk,  at  $1,400 1,400.00 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 2,400.00 

1  clerk,  at  $720 720. 00 

1  messenger,  at  $720 720.00 

Total 26,  940.00 

Estimated  expenditures,  1917: 

Salaries 26,  940. 00 

Expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence 30. 00 

Office  expenses 1, 970. 00 

To Ul .' 28,  940. 00 

REGULAR   ASSISTANTS   TO   UNITED   STATES   DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS. 

The  Chairman.  For  regular  assistants  to  the  United  States  district 
attorneys,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  at  a  fixed 
annual  compensation,  the  current  appropriation  is  $350,000,  and  you 
are  asking  $350,000.  These  are  the  assistants  to  the  tJnited  States 
district  attorneys  in  the  various  districts,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  a  permanent  force? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  permanent  force. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  statutory  limit  upon  the  compensa- 
tion paid  them  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  was  a  limit  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Well,  there  is  no  fixed  amount,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  usually  they  keep  within  a  certain  limit.  Is  there  any  statute 
on  that,  Mr.  Kennard? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  a  limitation,  I  think,  of  $2,500  on  the 
amount  of  salary  that  may  be  paid,  but  certain  exceptions  have  been 
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made  in  one  or  two  districts — the  southern  district  of  New  York  and 
perhaps  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  the  statutory 
details  clearly  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  permitted  larger  compensations  than 
that  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.     They  pay  as  high  as  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  17  m  excess  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  Kennard.  All  that  are  in  excess  of  $2,500  are  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  one  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

•Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  the  Philadelphia  district. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  two 
offices  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

assistants  to  the  attorney  general  and  to  united  states  dis- 
trict ATTORNEYS   IN   SPECIAL   CASES. 

The  Chairman.  For  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
United  States  district  attorneys  employed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
to  aid  in  special  cases,  etc.,  the  current  appropriation  is  $200,000  and 
you  are  asldng  for  $200,000.  Are  all  of  the  persons  employed  here 
on  a  permanent  roU  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  the  compensation  of  some  of  them  is  to 
be  determined  at  the  expiration  of  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  compensation  that  has  been 
paid  them? 

Mr.  Satterfieij>.  The  highest,  I  think,  that  is  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation  is  $6,000.  ^metimes  the  compensation  is  divided 
between  two  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $220,000  and 
a  deficiency  of  $50,000,  making  $270,000  in  all. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  a  mistake  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  think  we  had  any  deficiency  at  all. 

Mr.  E^nnard.  We  had  only  the  appropriation  of  $220,000.  That 
is  an  error  in  the  print  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  think  possibly  that  was  confused  with  the 
withdrawn  oil  lands  appropriation  on  page  737. 

• 

FEES   OF   CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  clerks  the  current  appropriation  is 
$240,000  and  your  estimate  is  $215,000. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  $25,000  less. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  what  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  1915. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  expenses  for  1915  were  about  $202,000,  and  we 
bave  an  unexpended  balance.  The  expenses  are  decreasing  and  have 
been  decreasing  since  the  abolition  of  the  circuit  courts.  The  decrease 
is  also  due  to  efforts  made,  and  successfully  made,  in  the  division  of 
Accounts  to  r^ulate  the  employment  of  clerical  assistants  and  require 
contracts  for  office  suppUes,  printing,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  a  complaint  here  from  a  clerk  who  says 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  you  can  pay  him  anything  except 
mileage  when  court  is  held  away  from  the  place  where  he  happens  to 
reside. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  would  be  rectified  if  section  2  of  the  Judicial 
Code  that  the  Senate  committee  is  working  on  is  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  contemplates  the  payment  to  clerks  of  a 
salary  and  their  traveling  expenses,  just  the  same  as  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  district  attorneys. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  now  gets  fees,  and  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  have  the  court  held  as  often  as  possible. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  does  not  get  any  fees. 
He  gets  only  $3,500  a  year  salarv,  if  he  earns  it. 

Afi.  Borland.  Is  that  the  highest  compensation  paid  clerks? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  there  are  six  districts  in  which  the 
clerks  get  a  double  maximum.     I  do  not  know  why  they  hang  on 
to  that  double  maximum.     It  amounts  to  $7,000. 
.    Mr.  Borland.  What  districts  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  northern  and  southern  California,  Idaho, 
North  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Wyoming  in  that  class? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  Oregon  was  there,  but  it  was  cut  out. 
Washington  and  Oregon  were  both  cut  out.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  continued.  One  of  the  clerks  is  making  $10,000  a  year. 
He  is  getting  that  double  maximum  in  addition  to  his  naturaliza- 
tion business,  thus  making  over  $10,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  provision  was  inserted  prohibiting  any  clerk 
from  receiving  more  than  the  maximum,  that  would  eliminate  it  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  More  than  the  maximum  of  $3,500;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  would  be  better  to  state  the  amount  in  the  pro- 
vision. 

FOR   FEES   OF   UNITED   STATES    COMMISSIONERS   AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE 

PEACE. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  United  States  commissioners  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  acting  under  section  1014  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  current  appropriation  is  $120,000  and  you  are  asking  $150,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  i  would  like  to  urge  very  strongly  that  the  full 
amount  estimated  be  appropriated,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  needed. 
If  it  runs  short,  as  it  did  in  1914  and  1915,  it  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  and  hardship. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  the  entire  sum  of 
$150,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  am  quite  sure  we  will  need  all  of  it  and  probably 
more. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  cut  down  the  amoimt 
for  commissioners  where  there  are  no  field  deputy  marshals.  Where 
there  are  field  deputy  marshals  the  commissioners  have  more  busi- 
ness; but  that  is  so  small  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  total. 
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PEES   OF   JURORS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  jurors  the  current  appropriation  is 
$1,125,000,  and  you  are  asking  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  requested  and  the  committee  has  approved  a 
deficiency  appropriation  lor  the  current  year  of  $25,000,  wnich  will 
make  the  appropriation  for  1916  $1,150,000.  There  are  a  number  of 
judges  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  refuse  to  hold  court  unless  they  can  be  sure  that  the 
jun)r5  will  be  promptly  paid,  and  if  there  is  insufficient  money  in  that 
fund,  it  results  in  the  adjournment  of  a  number  of  courts  and  an  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  United  States.  We  seriously  need  a  little  mar- 
gin here,  and  we  have  asked  for  a  very  small  margin,  considering  the 
size  of  the  appropriation,  the  importance  of  meeting  the  payments, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  expenses. 

FEES    OF   WITNESSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  witnesses  and  the  payment  of  the  actual 
expenses  of  witnesses,  etc.,  the  current  appropriation  is  $1,100,000 
and  you  are  asking$  1,200,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  committee  approved  an  additional  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  1916,  which  makes  the  appropriation 
for  that  year  the  same  as  the  estimate  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  What  was  the  actual  expenditure  in  1915? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  was  $1,122,000  at  the  time  this  estimate  was 
made,  and  it  is  now  about  $1,130,000.     There  are  delayed  claims. 

RENT  OP  ROOMS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  COURTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  rent  of  rooms  for  the  United  States  courts  and 
judicial  officers  the  current  appropriation  is  $64,000  and  you  are  ask- 
ing $64,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  proposing  a  reduction  there. 

The  Chairman.  Not  here. 

Mr.  Kennard.  At  the  time  we  made  the  estimate  it  was  not  ap- 
parent, but  now  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  not  need  all  of  that 
money,  because  we  have  taken  up  other  quarters  in  public  buildings 
at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  at  Denver,  Colo.  We  can  get  through  with 
$58,000  from  present  appearances. 

BAILIFFS   and   CRIERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  bailiffs  and  criers  the  current  appropriation  is 
11.75,000  and  you  are  asking  $250,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  proposing  a  reduction  there,  in  the  expecta- 
tion, as  stated  imder  the  head  of  s^aries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  united 
States  marshals,  of  requiring  deputy  marshals  to  act  as  bailiffs  and 
criers  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  will  enable  you  to  save  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  hope  it  will,  although  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
tell.  It  will  if  the  expenses  of  the  judges  in  traveling  around  in  the 
^iifforent  circuits  are  not  unduly  large. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

The  Chaibman.  For  miscellaneoiis  expenses  the  current  appropria- 
tion is  $550,000  and  you  are  asking  $500,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Good  management,  care  in  the  employment  of  ex- 
perts, and  the  authorization  of  expenditures  under  annual  contracts, 
nave  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  making  of  contracts 
for  printing  briefs  and  records  and  for  reporting  the  proceedings  in 
court.  We  make  annual  contracts  for  those  services  instead  of  going 
out  and  hiring  a  man  by  the  job.  In  one  district,  I  remember,  the 
saving  was  over  $2,500,  and  there  are  85  districts.  Of  course  the 
saving  in  the  other  districts  will  not  be  as  much  as  that.  I  just  hap- 
penea  to  recall  that  one.  That  was  saved  in  reportii^  alone.  Where 
the  cost  of  printing  briefs  and  records  in  the  past  hasl)een  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  page,  we  have  in  our  contracts  got  it  down  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  page.  In  New  York  City  we  pay  50  cents  per  page.  We 
get  it  done  for  55  cents  a  page  in  some  other  districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  By  making  contracts  to  run  for  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  they  contract  for  so  much  per  page  for  what- 
ever work  you  require  ? 

Mr.  Satteefield.  Thev  make  a  blind  contract  to  do  whatever 
work  we  have  to  do  for  the  district  attorney  or  any  special  assistant 
attorney  or  for  anybody  representing  the  Department  of  Justice  there. 
They  make  a  contract  to  do  this  work  for  a  certain  amount  per  page 
and  give  bond  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  increasing  business 
and  yet  a  decreasing  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  expenses.  For 
instance,  we  undertake  to  require  the  district  attorney  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  different  experts,  not  just  at  the  time  he  needs  them, 
but  at  times  when  he  does  not  need  them,  to  ascertain  what  their 
probable  charges  would  be;  so  that  when  he  comes  up  against  a 
proposition  requiring  an  expert  he  will  not  be  forced  to  take  any 
man  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  principle 
of  preparedness. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  do  that  in  the  case  of  handwriting  experts, 
alienists,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  mobilizing  your  forces  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  March  22,  1916. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  H.  DTTEHAT,  SXTPEBIITTEirD- 
ENT  OF  PRISONS,  AND  MR.  C.  H.  McGLASSON. 

LEAVENWORTH    (KANS.),    PENITENTIARY,   CONTINUING   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  construction  at  the  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Penitentiary  you  are  asking  $100,000,  and  the  current 
appropriation  is  $100,000.     This  is  tol)e  cut  to  $50,000,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir;  $50,000,  if  we  get  $50,000  in  the  deficiency 
bill,  but  if  we  do  not  get  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  We  had  that  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Then  this  is  to  be  cut  to  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  material,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir;  for  material  for  continuing  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  to  do  next  year  at  Leaven- 
worth ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  propose  to  very  nearly  finish  the  west  cell  block 
with  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  how  much  additional 
capacity? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  That  will  give  us  the  eauivalent  of  550  more  cells. 
We  are  chan^ng  the  cells  irom  small  cells  to  larger  cells,  one  large 
cell  to  take  the  place  of  four  small  cells. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  small  cell? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  The  small  cell  is  about  5^  feet  by  10  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  single  cell? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Ye3,  sir;  a  single  cell.  The  new  cells  will  be  22  feet 
by  10  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  will  be  a  single  cell? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir.  We  propose  to  put  four  men  as  the  regular 
number  in  one  large  cell,  and  we  could  put  as  high  as  eight  men  in  a 
cell. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  money  to  be  expended  for? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  This  money  is  to  be  expended  for  material  for  the 
west  cell  block. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  contemplate  work  on  any  building  not 
vet  commenced  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir. 

ATLANTA  (ga.)  PENITENTIARY,  CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  construction  at  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Penitentiary,  you  are  asking  $75,000,  and  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $75,000. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  TTiat  is  to  be  cut  to  $50,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  asked  for  $25,000  in  the  deficiency  bill,  and  if  we 
get  that  $25,000  this  can  be  cut  to  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  proposing  to  do  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  are  working  on  the  east  cell  block  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  are  changing  the  small  single  cells  into  large 
cells? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  your  theory  as  to  putting  more  prisoners  in 
each  cell  i 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  been  putting  two  prisoners  in  each  small 
fell,  and  we  think  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  put  two  prisoners  in  a  cell.  It 
is  better  to  put  four  in  a  cell  than  two.  Then,  we  think  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  have  a  man  in  solitary  confinement.  We  have  put  four  men 
together,  and  if  the  four  men  are  in  any  way  congenial  that  will  bo 
helpful  to  them. 

31161— FT 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  this  appropriation  would  do  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  are  going  to  work  on  the  other  cell  block  in 
Atlanta,  and  will  about  fmish  it  with  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  finish  it? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  sir.    It  will  about  finish  the  east  cell  block. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  will  you  have  at  both  peniten- 
tiaries ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Originally  we  planned  to  have  400  small  cells  m  this 
wing,  and  we  will  have  100  large  cells  with  the  same  capacity  for 
prisoners  that  we  have  with  the  400  small  cells. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  capacity?  How  many  prisoners 
would  that  accommodate  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Wo  will  accommodate  1,500  to  2,000  in  Atlanta. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  at  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  originally  planned  to  accommodate  1,800  there, 
but  we  can  accommodate  2,500  after  we  finish  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  firdsh  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  material  that  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  such  minor  contracts  as  we  will  have 
to  provide  for,  like  contracts  for  heating,  ventilating,  and  things  like 
that. 

inspection  of  prisons  and  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  inspection  of  prisons  and  prisoners  you 
are  asking  $7,500.     The  current  appropriation  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  another  contingency.  '  We  ask  that  we  have 
an  assistant  superintendent  of  prisons  provided  in  lieu  of  a  fourth- 
class  clerk  in  our  office. 

Tne  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Duehay.  So  that  we  can  make  the  $1,800  clerk  go  out  in  the 
field  and  do  inspection  work,  and  while  he  is  on  inspection  work  if  he 
can  take  up  the  isolated  parole  cases  it  will  save  much  duplication  of 
work  and  travel.  When  I  first  went  into  office  we  had  an  assistant 
superintendent  whose  solo  duty  was  to  attend  to  these  paroles;  he 
was  a  field  man;  we  also  had  two  inspectors  at  $2,500  each.  I  did 
away  with  one  of  the  inspectors  thinking  we  could  make  the  assistant 
superintendent  do  some  of  the  inspection  work  while  he  was  on  parole 
work,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  After  doing  away  with  one  of  the 
inspectors — ^we  asked  for  the  assistant's  resignation — Mr.  McRcynolds 
expected  to  fill  that  position  again;  that  was  a  $3,000  position;  but  that 

Sosition  was  never  tilled.     Mr.  McReynolds  went  out  of  office  and  Mr. 
rregory  has  never  taken  it  up.     However,  as  the  work  accumulated 
we  loimd  we  would  have  to  put  on  another  inspector. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  was  the  matter  with  that  inspector  ?  Did 
you  intend  to  drop  him? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No;  we  intended  to  put  another  man  in  his  place. 
As  I  am  asking  for  another  inspector  to  go  out  in  the  field  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  bo  good  policy  to  let  my  chief  clerk  that  that  place 
and  while  he  was  in  the  held  1  would  be  in  the  city  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  while  I  was  in  the  field  he  would  be  here,  and  in  that  way 
wo  would  further  avoid  duplication  of  work.  It  means  a  net  decrease 
in  my  office  of  $4,300,  and  we  would  be  able  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
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Mr,  GiLLETT.  What  were  you  before  you  became  superintendent 
of  prisons? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  I  was  in  business  in  Washington;  I  was  a  contractor 
and  builder  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I  own  real  estate  in  Wash- 
inston  and  attend  to  that  and  I  have  some  other  interests  here,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  retired  from  the  building  business? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes;  I  quit,  because  I  found  I  could  make  more  in 
attending  to  my  private  affairs  than  I  could  in  contracting  work. 

Ml*.  GiLLETT.  Are  you  in  the  real  estate  business  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Not  now,  I  was  engaged  in  building  apartment 
bouses;  I  have  built  a  good  many  apartment  houses  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  much  interested  in  prison  reform  work, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  DuEH AY.  No ;  but  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  training  school  for 
1h)\-s  here  and  have  been  for  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  estimate.  You 
ask  for  $7,500  ? 

ilr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  based  on  the  condition  that  we 
rail  get  an  assistant  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  appoint  him,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  could  appoint  him  under  that  appropriation, 
but  he  could  not  do  any  work  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Is  some  change  necessary  here  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  He  ought  to  go  m  the  legislative  bill,  and  if  he  does 
not  go  in  the  legislative  bill  he  can  not  do  any  work  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  item  comes  the  work  of  inspecting 
prisons  and  all  of  the  parole  work  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  It  is  tne  inspection  of  prisons  and  most  of  the  jails. 
Then  we  must  attempt  to  lower  the  rates.  For  instance,  he  is  in 
Philadelphia  to-day.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  raised  the  rates  on 
us  from  40  cents  to  60  cents,  and  he  is  there  now  to  see  if  he  can  not 
persuade  them  to  keep  the  rate  at  40  cents  or  split  the  difference  or 
make  the  best  bargain  he  can.  We  have  to  have  a  good  man  for 
that  work;  he  must  be  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  making  such 
arguments,  such  as  telling  them  that  they  have  their  overhead 
expenses  anyhow  and  that  whatever  they  get  in  this  way  is  simply 
velvet.    He  must  make  such  arguments  as  that. 

SUPPORT   OF   UNITED   STATES   PRISONERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  support  of  United  States 
prisoners.  The  appropriation  is  $500,000,  and  you  are  asking  for 
$625,000.  These  are  the  prisoners  outside  of  the  United  States 
penitentiaries  i 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  so  much  additional  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  appropriation  made  for  1915  was  $500,000  and 
there  was  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $100,000,  making  a  total  of 
$600,000.  The  unpaid  accounts  aggregate  now,  I  believe,  $105,000. 
This  would  indicate  an  estimate  of  more  than  $700,000  for  1917. 
It  is  expected  to  relieve  some  of  these  through  new  construction  work 
being  nnished  at  the  Federal  penitentiaries,  and  the  1917  estimate 
is  made  a  little  lower  than  the  1915  estimate  for  that  reason,  because 
we  can  take  these  prisoners  mto  the  penitentiaries. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  accommodate  a  good  many 
more  in  the  Federal  penitentiaries  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes.  We  have  no  territory  now  designated,  other 
than  the  Federal  penitentiaries,  for  the  male  prisoners.  We  do  not 
transfer  them  out  of  the  State  penitentiaries  for  reasons  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  transportation  charges  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes;  we  can  keep  tnem  there  and  let  them  serve  out 
their  time  cheaper  than  we  can  transport  them;  that  is;  for  all  short- 
time  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  varying  rates  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes;  we  make  the  best  bargain  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  run  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  They  run  from  30  to  60  to  75  cents  and  a  dollar. 
We  must  pay  the  high  rates  when  we  get  West. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  more  expensive  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes;  away  up  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  I  suppose  they  think  it  takes  more  money  to  live  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  prisoners  did  vou  have  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Of  those  in  jails,  a  daily  average  of  2,105.  Of  those 
in  penitentiaries,  about  842. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  care  of  any  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
the  Federal  penitentiaries  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No;  we  have  no  accommodations  for  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Federal  penitentiaries  you  have  all  male 
prisoners  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  the  Federal  female  prisoners  are  in  out- 
side State  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  a  deficiency  this  year  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  You  have  already  given  us  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  guards  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  in  the  State  penitentiaries  or  where 
do  the  guards  work  who  are  employed  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 


Thursday,  March  23,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asked  yesterday  if  you  employed  any 
guards  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
prisoners  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  we  emplov  guards  in  the  United  States 
jails  in  Alaska,  and  we  employ  special  guards  for  Federal  prisoners 
m  county  jails  in  special  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $82,500  for  guards. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  most  of  that  is  for  guards  in  Alaska. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  guards  have  jrou  up  there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  about  35  or  40  jails  up  there,  and  a  guard 
or  two  at  each  jail.  The  salaries  run  pretty  high  there;  they  are 
about  $5  a  day  m  Alaska. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  Federal  prisoners  have  we  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  There  have  been  between  45,000  and  50,000  per 
diems  per  year. 

The  CiuiRMAN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  From  45,000  to  50,000  per  diems,  or  days'  sub- 
sistence in  all  the  jails  in  Alaska. 

The  C^iRMAN.  That  averages  something  like  150  prisoners  ^ 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Daily,  yes,  sir;  scattered  through  all  the  jails. 

LEAVENWORTH  PENITENTIARY. 

8UB8I8TENCB. 

The  Chairman.  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  penitentiary,  for  subsistence 
the  appropriation  is  $70,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $85,000.  Are 
you  going  to  open  a  new  wing  there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  opened  a  new  wing. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  accommodation  for  how  many 
additional  prisoners? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  accommodations  now  for  about  1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  1,697  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  intended  to  send 
a  larger  number  of  male  prisoners  to  the  Federal  penitentiaries  next 
year? 

Mr.  DUEH.VT.  We  have  just  redesignated  a  lot  of  territory  for  the 
Federal  penitentiaries  and  that  will  increase  this  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Oirr  daily  average  for  the  year  was  1,160. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  asking  for  $15,000  additional? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Because  we  are  nguring  on  eighteen  hundred 
prisoners  for  next  year  on  a  daily  average.  I  might  say  our  per  capita 
cost  last  year  was  61  cents,  and  we  figure  our  per  capita  cost  for  1917 
at  52.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  reduction  is  made  possible  to  a  large  extent 
because  of  the  increased  number  of  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  per  capita  cost  this  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  not  figured  it  up  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  you  send  a  larger  numoer  of  prisoners  to  the 
Leavenworth  Penitentiary  you  will  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses in  State  penitentiaries,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  that  item  carried? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  expenses  for  State  penitentiaries  comes 
under  the  appropriation  for  support  of  prisoners,  and  we  made  a 
substantial  reduction  in  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  About  $100,000. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes;  about  $100,000. 

CLOTHING,   TRANSPORTATION,   AND  TRAVELING   EXPEN8ER. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing,  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
penses you  have  $25,000  for  the  current  year  and  you  are  asking  for 
$40,000.     Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  1915? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  $1,776. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing  the 
expenditures  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  you  need  such  a  large  increase  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenses  last  year  were  about  $33,000,  and 
that  was  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  1,160. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $8,000  out  of  the  District  prisoners. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  got  $6,900  from  the  District  last  year,  and 
we  estimate  we  will  get  $12,000  from  the  District  for  1917,  our  total 
expenses  being  $52,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  the  appropriation 
is  $50,000  and  your  estimate  is  $65,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenses  last  year  were  $61,600  with  1,160 
prisoners.  We  got  a  credit  from  the  District  of  $13,056.  We  esti- 
mate a  credit  from  the  District  for  1917  of  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  anticipated  deficiency  for  the  current 
year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Y^;  of  $25,000.  We  had  that  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  just  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  give  it  to  you? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I  think  you  gave  us  $20,000  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  classified  statement  of  these 
expenditures. 

Mi.  McGlasson: 

Expenditures — Maintenance — Fiscal  year  1915. 

Salaries $79,582.85 

Foremen  (industries) 3, 300. 00 

Hospital  supplies: 

Drugs 12, 438 .  17 

Appliances 1,363.53 

3, 801. 70 

Subsistence,  per  statement  attached 79, 381.91 

Miscellaneous  expenditures,  per  statement 61, 819. 99 

Clothing,  etc. : 

Inmates'  clothing  and  repairs |10, 486. 44 

Shoes  and  shoe  repairs 4, 714, 77 

Rain  and  duck  coats  and  boots  and  overshoes .         491. 68 

Sheets,  bedding,  etc 395.13 

Discharge  clothing 3, 475. 55 

Clothing  and  materials |19, 563. 57 

Transportation  discharged  prisoners. 8, 498. 28 

<5ratuities,  dischaiged  prisoners'. 2, 330. 00 

Embalming  and  transporting  deceased 266. 34 

Discharge  and  burial  expenses 11,094.62 

Traveling  expenses  of  oflScers 373. 56 

Rewards,  escaped  prisoners 160. 00 

— 533. 66 

Parole  expenses 1>  903. 84 

33,095.59 

Grand  total 260,982.04 
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Subsistence. 


Item. 


Coff«e 

Teas,  spices,  extracts 

C«eals 

Canned  goods 

Dried  frnit 

Tobacco,  chewing 

Tofaaooo,  smoking 

Fish 

Floor 

Sugar 

Sirup 

««s 

mk 

Macaroni  and  spiagfaetti 

Beans,  red  kidney,  lima,  and  navy 

Rice 

Dried  peas 

Baking  powder  (June  quarter) 

Milk  powder 

Cheese 

MisoeOaneous  groceries,  general  mess 

Miscellaneous  groceries,  special  mess 

Jelly 

Apples 

Other  fruits 

Potatoes 

Carrots 

Onions 

Cabbam 

Special  dinner  extras 

Garden  seeds 

Seed  potatoes 

Kitrhen  and  dinJng-room  utensils  and  supplies 
By  yearly  contract: 

Beef  cattle..  !!!II!. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!.'!! 

BeefliTcrs 

Beefchnds 

Sioulder  dods 

Beef  hearts 

Beef  rounds 

Frankftirters 

Dry  salt  betUes 

Ham  butts 

Bologna  sausage 

Pork  sausage 

Ham 

Bacon 

Lard 

Butterine 

Mutton  dmcks 

Oxtaib 

Ttotal 


Amount 
expended. 


$2,305.75 

858.44 

435.10 

1,068.50 

1,537.00 

3,101.09 

2,305.82 

950.25 

7,277.25 

4,059.50 

1,354.35 

5,455.98 

3,611.80 

255.05 

1,000.55 

237.65 

117.67 

127.50 
470.00 
436.30 

977. 48 
1,098.35 

180.70 
1,201.98 


514.00 
625.00 
33.75 
93.25 
214.31 
667.55 
181. 01 
385.00 
826.99 


h 


4, 

1, 
i, 


1, 
4. 
4, 

1, 
1, 


2, 
1. 


164.50 
787. 77 
880.02 
492.16 
716.44 
119.00 
313.49 
522.13 
234.32 
977. 74 
380.49 
829.46 
151. 89 
185.41 
977.66 
359.19 
229.02 
96.20 


Unit  price. 


79,381.91 


16.99  cents,  20  cents,  15]  cents, 
and  14]  cents  per  pound. 


128.99 


hun- 


:8.99. 128,  and  127.99  per 

dred  weight. 
$27,  $26.99,  $25.  and  $26.98  per 

hundredweight. 
$11.50,  $10.25,  and  $9.75  per 

hundredweight. 
$1.70,   $2.15,   $2.95.   and  $3.20 

per  hundredweight. 
$4.35,  $6.35,  $5.10.  and  $5.95  per 

hundredweight. 
27.48  cents,  294  cents,  and  23i 

cents  per  gallon. 
22}  cents,  28  cents,  30  cents,  and 

19.4  cents  per  dozen. 
20  cents,  18  cents,  and  16  cents 

per  gallon. 
3.d  cents,  5.1  cents,  4|  cents, 

and  5\  cents  per  pound. 
3H  cents,  6  cents,  4}  cents,  6.2 

cents,  7.25  cents,  4.83  cents, 

6.45  cents,  6.85  cents,  and  5.43 

cents  per  pound. 
5  cents,  4.57  cents,  and  4.75 

cents  per  pound. 
4|  cents  and  4.83  cents  per 

pound. 
8}  cents  per  pound. 
22  cents  and  25  cents  per  pound. 
16   cents  and   15]   cents  per 

pound. 


0.067  and  0.0588  cent  per  pound. 

50    cents    and   65  cents    per 

bushel,  and  $3.25  per  barrel. 


$1.35  per  hundredweight. 
$1.88  per  hundredweight. 
$1.05  per  hundredweight. 


77  cents  per  bushel. 


25  cents  per  pound. 
$11.41  per  hundredweight. 
$8.55  per  hundred weignt. 
$9.73  per  bundredweiiht. 
$11.37  per  hundredweu^t. 
$8.14  per  hundredweight. 
$12.97  per  hundredweight. 
$9.37  per  hundredweight. 
$13.18  per  hundredweight. 
$13.50  per  hundredweight. 
$8.94  per  hundredweight. 
$9.23  per  hundredweight. 
$16.42  per  hundredweight. 
$22.10  per  hundredweight. 
$10.47  per  hundredweight. 
$11,125  per  hundredweight. 
$7.25  per  hundredweight. 
$5.50  pw  hundredweight. 
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Fiul  and  general  supplies. 


Item. 


Coal,  bituminous,  mine  rim 

Coal,  anthracite 

Printing  supplies  and  paper 

(  fflce  supplies 

Alienist  and  medical  services , 

Soaps  and  cleansers 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 

Lubricating  oils 

Laundry  supplies  and  repairs 

Shoe  shop  supplies 

Power-house  supplies  and  repairs 

Feed,  forage,  etc 

Disinfectants 

Gas : 

Water 

Electric  supplies 

Postage 

Band  mstruments  and  supplies 

Dentist  services 

<  culist  services  and  elasses 

Telephone  rental  ana  tolls 

Telegrams 

Tailor  shop  supplies 

Farm  macninerv,  supplies,  and  repairs — 

Plumbing  supplies 

Tin-shop  supplies 

Belting  and  pacVing 

Flower  seeds,  roots,  and  bulbs 

Broom  supplies 

Typewriters  and  repairs 

Lumber 

Photo  supplies 

Library  books  and  supplies 

Periodicals 

Blankets 

Entertainments  and  amusements 

Bedding,  sheeting,  etc 

Toilet  paper 

Repairmig  railway  track  scales 

Harness,  leather,  smd  supplies 

Fruit  trees 

Live  stock 

Tiline 

Salaries,  parole  officer  and  extra  employees 

Kitchen  supplies 

Hardware  and  repair  stock 

Locks 

Miscellaneous  supplies 

•  Total  expended  by  institution 

Expended  by  department— parole 

Total 


Amount 
expended. 


$23, 
2, 

2, 


4, 


2, 
2, 
1. 


102. 
455. 
808. 
524. 
144. 

Oil. 

822. 
434. 
865. 
119. 
858. 
295. 
274. 
514. 
440, 
845. 
325. 
673. 
514. 
181. 
440. 
107. 
329. 
596. 
419. 
43a 

88. 
140. 
275. 
373. 
951. 
170. 
404. 

67. 
202. 
212. 
309. 
438. 
192. 
226. 

19. 
826. 

57. 
268. 
450. 
314. 
208. 
956. 


25 
67 
78 
89 
74 
00 
73 
37 
73 
08 
90 
91 
30 
00 
66 
20 
00 
65 
50 
50 
00 
25 
60 
86 
99 
57 
34 
74 
36 
55 
22 
00 
86 
25 
00 
24 
18 
65 
48 
30 
56 
80 
50 
00 
36 
60 
90 
22 


Unit  price. 


12.79  per  long  ton. 
S9.a5  ton. 


25  cents  per  1 ,000  feet. 
10  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons. 


60,699.24 
1,120.75  ; 


61,819.99 


PURCHASE   OP  COAL. 


Mr.  Borland.  This  is  the  appropriation  out  of  which  you  buy  your 
coal  at  Leavenworth,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  we  buy  coal  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  coal  do  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  1915  we  bought  $23,500  worth. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  the  total  both  for  steam  and  heating. 
I  notice  you  have  two  kinds  of  fuel  there. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  we  use  bituminous  run-of-mine  coal  for 
general  purposes,  and  we  also  use  anthracite  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  pay  $2.79  per  long  ton. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  buy  on  tne  British  thermal  unit  system  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  we  have  the  Bureau  of  Mines  t^st  samples^ 
and  it  is  paid  for  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  does  that  coal  come  from;  is  it  Leavenworth 
coal! 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I  think  it  comes  from  Illinois  or  Indiana.  I  am 
not  certain.  I  know  one  year  we  bought  coal  which  came  from 
Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  where  the  mine 
i>  located  and  how  much  of  this  coal  is  bought. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  During  the  year  1915  we  paid  $2.79  per  long  ton 
for  bituminous  run-of-mine  coal,  the  total  purchase  being  $23,102.25. 
The  contract  for  the  current  year  (1916)  is  with  the  Home-Riverside 
Coal  Co.,  an  Ohio  corporation,  doing  business  in  Leavenworth. 
Mines  located  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kans.  Price  and  contractor 
the  same  for  both  1915  and  1916. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  test  of  the  coal  as  you 
use  it  to  see  whether  it  corresponds  with  the  test  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  ?  How  do  you  determine,  in  other  words,  whether 
it  comes  iip  to  the  standard? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Samples  are  selected  from  each  delivery  under  in- 
structions from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  thev  are  then  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  tested,  and  the  coal  is  pai(f  for  on  the  result  of  the 
test.  The  price  is  not  a  uniform  price,  but  fluctuates  according  to  the 
value  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  BoRi^VND.  The  contract  pro\ados  it  shall  produce  a  certain 
number  of  heat  units  according  to  the  British  standard. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  and  not  have  over  a  certain  percentage  of 
ash,  and  so  forth.  I  remember  one  case  where  the  coal  was  so  far 
holow  the  requirements  that  we  had  to  reject  the  contract  and  award 
9  new  contract. 

HOSPFTAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  hospital  supplies,  and  so  forth,  the  appro- 
priation is  S4,000  and  you  are  asking  for  S4,500.  Is  that  on  account 
of  the  increased  population  * 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  Give  us  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
urider  this  item. 

Mr,  McGlasson.  ^See  complete  statement  on  pag**  992.) 

SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  of  warden,  deputy  warden,  chaplain, 
physician,  guards,  etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $80,280.  This  is  the 
present  oiganization  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  There  has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  our  force 
compared  with  1915. 

The  Chairman.  About  $1,200. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  record 
clerk.  We  combined  his  duties  with  the  duties  of  the  special  agent 
under  the  appropriation  for  inspection  of  prisons,  and  he  now  per- 
forms the  duties  of  both  offices  for  one  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  other  guards  in  addition  to  the 
ones  enumerated  here  out  of  any  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  We  calculate  on  emploving  10  ^ards  from  the 
credit  which  we  will  get  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  appropriated  for  in  this  act. 

TTie  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  them  the  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  $70  a  month. 

FOREMEN,  LAUNDRYMEN,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  foremen,  laundrymen,  tailor,  and  printer, 
when  necessary,  the  appropriation  is  $3,300.  Do  you  actually  em- 
ploy these  men  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  men  receive  and  how  many  per- 
sons are  employed  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  a  foreman  printer  at  $1,050  per  year, 
a  foreman  of  laundry  at  $1,050  a  year,  and  a  foreman  of  the  tailor 
shop  at  $100  a  month  or  $1,200  a  year. 

ATLANTA    (OA.)    PENITENTIARY. 
BUB8I8TENCE. 

The  Chairman.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Penitentiary,  for  subsistence  the  ap- 
propriation is  $40,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $70,000.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  this  lai^e  increase. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  1  might  say  that  the  estimates  for  1917  are  based 
on  a  population  of  1,500,  as  against  a  population  for  1915  of  only  893. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added  some  additional  cell  capacity 
there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  not  actually  added  it  as  yet,  but  we  are 
nearing  the  completion  of  one  cell  wing. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  go  into  commission  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  About  next  September  or  October.   * 

The  Chairman.  This  coming  fall? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  per  capita  cost  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  per  capita  cost  for  1915  was  67.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  191.7 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Fifty-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  cost  you  so  much  more  down  in  Geor- 
gia than  at  Leavenworth  for  1915? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  had  fewer  prisoners  in  Georgia.  There  was 
a  diflFerence  of  about  300  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  we  have  the  same  guards  and  practically 
the  same  overhead  expense  regardless  of  the  number  of  prisoners. 

CLOTHING,  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses the  appropriation  is  $20,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $35,000. 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenses  last  year  were  $24,308,  and  we 
estimate  our  expenses  for  1917  at  S43,750;  $8J50  of  that  is  to  come 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  CHAmHAN.  How  much  did  you  get  last  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  got  $4,343.  We  had  a  deficiency  under 
that  head  last  year. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  $2,465. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  year  i 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  an  estimated  deficiency  of  this  year  for 
$10,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  now? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  One  thousand  and  seventy-seven.  I  might  say 
that  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July  we  expect  the  population  of  the 
Atlanta  Penitontiary  to  go  up.  We  have  recently  designated  a  new 
territory  to  go  to  Atlanta. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  vou  going  to  put  them?  You  will  not 
have  the  accommodation  for  them  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  If  we  get  them  inside  of  the  gate  we  will  take  care 
of  them  aU  right. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  can  take  care  of  them  in  the  summer  time  better 
than  in  the  wintertime,  and  by  fall  we  will  have  our  new  cell  block 
a)mpleted. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  a  classified  statement  of  expenditures 
under  each  one  of  these  items. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  statement  follows: 

Clothing^  transportation^  etc. 


Item. 


WschMfB  gratuities 

!>iaclttrg»  transportation 

Dscharxe  shces 

^Isdiarse  hits  and  caps 

DBdiarge  siiittng  aod  orerooatlog 

£«iarg»  suodnes 

Denim 

Wiling.. .!  i  ]  1 "  i  i !  I  ]  I!  ]  i  i  ]  i  i !  i  ]  i! 
Canton  flumel 

soctorr::;;:;:::;;;:::::;;;;:::;:: 

Bhiewootens 

ppp«rlerth€r 

^rfeteatbM' 

J^UuMxns  ^y  goods,  etc 

TnrBling  expenses,  etc 

Sundries 


Amount 

Unit  price. 

expended. 

1915 

1916 

92,185.00 

7,175.fi» 

748.75 

251.76 

1,465.28 

603.86 

11.75 

6.65 

.63 

$1.75 

6.65 

.60 

1,476.77 

602.  go 

662.05 

739.27 

525.32 

1,302.31 

327.22 

2,217.80 

2,019.16 

1,567.18 

440.20 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.06 

.64 

.67 

.234 

.38 

.11 
.06 
.06 

.      .06 
.64 

....... 

.39 

24,310.32 

Unit. 


Pair. 

Dozen. 

Yard. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dozen. 
Yard. 

Square  foot. 
Pound. 
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Miscellaneous  expenditures. 


Item. 


Telephones  and  tel^rams 

Water 

Postage  stamps  and  post-office  box  rent 

Steam  coal 

Anthracite  coal 

Dishifectant,  oil,  etc 

Laundry  and  cleaning  supplies. . .  # 

Forage,  etc 

Power  and  light  plant  supplies 

Hardware,  paint,  andgmss 

Office  supplies 

Salaries 

Bedding,  toweling,  etc 

Lumber 

Sundries 

Total 


Amount 
expended. 


1541.50 
3,836.59 

682.00 

12,027.59 

1,576.80 

913. 79 
3,526.94 
3,594.00 
2.20L04 
1,921.98 
1,527.03 
5,971.79 
3,788.88 

988.24 
3,797.10 


I'nit  price. 


1915 


46,895.27 


i$2.85 
i8w40 


Unit. 


1916 


s  12,47 

»7.48 


Ton. 
Ton. 


HOSPITAL  8TTPPLIE8. 


Brues 

Bonaries. 


$2,259.59  '' 
472.69 


Total I      2,732.28 


SUBSISTENCE. 


Item. 


Breakfast  bacon 

Beef 

Ham 

Beef  liver 

Salt  pork 

Sauseuze,  assorted 

Misceluuieous  meats.. . 

Milk 

Butterine 

Coffee 

Eggs 

Flour 

Lard 

Potatoes 

SuKar 

ToBaooo 

Tomatoes 

Yeast 

Beans 

Cooking  oil 

Oatmeal 

Onions 

Qroceries  and  produce. 

Garden  seeds 

Miscellaneous  supplies 

Total 


Amoimt 
expended. 


$379.61 

13,321.63 

574.99 

337. 71 

2,220.01 

1,289.01 

1,620.27 

2,246.95 

5,085.25 

1,741.80 

1,240.64 

1,257.42 

3,031.08 

3,862.19 

3,367.12 

1,419.05 

636.00 

1,111.32 

662.92 

550.00 

335.88 

7,849.98 

268.88 

2,030.49 


65,889.10 


Unit  price. 


1916 


$22.00 
10.25 
16.48 
8.50 
12.625 
10.25 


.25 

10.40 

13.00 

.22 

5.84 

n.l25 

1.33 

5.56 

22.90 

3.098 

.30 

5.58 

7.861 

2.20 

1.80 


1916 


$16.25 
10.25 
15.07 
7.95 
n.25 
10.25 


.25 

10.20 

10.50 

».18 

5.55 

10.88 

3  1.13 

6.49 

23.00 

2.60 

.30 

6.00 

7.061 

2.60 

>2.25 


Unit. 


Hundredweight. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 

Gallons. 
Hundredweight. 

Do. 
Dozen. 
Barrels. 
Hundredweight. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dozen. 
Pounds. 
Hundredweight. 

Do. 
Cases. 
Hundredweight 


1  Long  ton,  2,240  pounds.  >  Short  ton,  2,000  pounds.  >  Price  fluctuates. 

Amoimt  of  subsistence  charged  to  the  warden $799. 35 

Amount  of  subsistence  charged  to  the  deputy  warden 728.79 

Amount  of  subsistence  charged  to  the  physician 429. 9^ 

1,958.13 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  the  appropriation 
is  $35,000  and  your  estimate  is  $45,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  estimate  the  expenses  at  $56,250  of  which 
$11,250  will  come  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  expenses  last 
year  were  $46,895,  of  which  $9,655  came  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  hospital  supplies  you  are  asking  for  $3,500 
and  you  had  $2,100  for  the  current  year. 

ilr.  McGlasson.  The  estimated  expenses  are  $4,375  of  which  $875 
will  come  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  this  very  considerable  increase  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  are  figuring  on  an  average  population  of 
1,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  while  for  the  last  fiscal  year  the  average 
population  was  only  893.     The  population  even  now  is  about  1,100. 

SALARIES — PHARMACIST  AND   PHTSICIAN's   ASSISTANT. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  you  are  asking  for  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  a  pharmacist  and  physician's  assistant  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  a  position  of  that  kind  at  the  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary,  and  with  this  increase  in  population  we  thought 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  to  give  one  to  the  Atlanta  prison. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  pharmacist  now  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  We  have  a  prisoner  from  New  York  who  is  acting  as 
pharmacist,  a  doctor  who  was  put  in  for  white  slavery.  That  is  not 
a  very  safe  plan,  however,  and  they  work  their  sentences  out  after  a 
time  and  we  can  not  hold  them.  With  aU  of  these  men  there  we  have 
too  much  work  for  one  doctor  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  1,500  men  there? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes.  We  are  getting  a  great  many  dope  fiends  in 
there,  and  a  great  many  men  are  being  carried  right  to  tne  hospital; 
when  they  come  they  are  carried  right  from  the  cars  to  the  hospital. 

FOREMEN,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  **For  foremen,  tailor,  blacksmith, 
shoemaker,  laundryman,  and  carpenter,  when  necessary,  $4,000." 
What  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  W^e  have  one  foreman  tailor,  at  $1,200;  a  fore- 
man shoemaker,  at  $900;  a  foreman  of  laundry,  at  $900;  and  a 
foreman  carpenter,  at  $1,000. 

m'neil  island  (wash.)  penitentiary. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  McNeil  Island  Penitentiary,  ''For 
subsistence,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this  head  for 
the  penitentiary  at  l^avenworth,  Kans.,  and  for  supplies  for  guards, 
$13,000."  The  appropriation  is  $13,000  and  you  are  asking  the  same 
amount.     How  many  prisoners  are  at  McNeil  Island  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  The  average  population  for  1915  was  212;  it  is 
about  200  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  have  next  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  not  figured  on  any  material  change  in 
population;  we  hold  the  population  there  at  aroimd  200  or  225. 
You  will  notice  that  our  estunates  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
appropriation  for  last  year,  except  that  we  have  taken  off  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  from  some  of  the  appropriations  and  added  them  on  to 
others. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  this 
appropriation  last  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  we  had  $2,908  of  unexpended  balance; 
$1,482  of  that  was  under  the  head  of  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  this  particular  appropriation? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  You  are  speaking  of  subsistence  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  had  $2.62  of  unexpended  balance. 

CLOTHING,  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  ''For  clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, including  the  same  objects  specified  imder  this  head  for  the 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  $7,000.'*  You  are  asking 
$6,500. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenses  last  year  were  $6,034,  and  we  had 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $965. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  on  that  same  basis  you  can  get  along  with 
$500  less. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  can  get  along  with  $6,500  instead  of  $7,000, 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  those  statements  in  under 
these  different  headings. 

Miscellaneous  expenditures — Detailed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 


Item. 


Feed  (rolled  oats) 

Heavy  shorts 

Bran 

Scratch  food 

Cracked  com 

Feed  (com  meal) 

Chick  feed 

Whole  feed  oats 

Calcium  carbide 

Distillate 

Naphtha 

Coal  oil 

Marine  motor  oil 

Boiled  linseed  oU 

White  lead , 

Frhicess  metallic,  dry  paint  (barrels) 

Putty  (tins) 

Paints  and  varnishes  (miscellaneous) 

Paint  brushes  and  window  glass 

Lubricating  oils  and  grease 

Photographic  supplies 

Mill  slab  wood  (flr,  etc.,  at  the  mlU) 

Lumber  and  shingles  (various) 

Cement  (domestic,  Portland) 

LI  me  ( 200-pound  barrels ) 

Coal  (blacksmiths ' ,  Cumoerland) 

Drain  tiling  (all  sises) 


Amount 
expended. 

Average 

unit 

price. 

Unit. 

$210.54 

$29,625 

Ton. 

679.49 

26.125 

Do. 

134.43 

24.125 

Da 

211.50 

36.60 

Da 

15.50 

3L00 

Da 

33.95 

33.00 

Da 

11.35 

45.00 

Da 

76.10 

29.375           Do. 

89.00 

4.833 

Hundredweight 

143.83 

.077 

Gallon. 

236.14 

.129 

Da 

31.27 

.117 

Da 

46.08 

.447 

Do. 

92.43 

.605 

Da 

26.25 

.075 

Pound. 

11.55 

1.66 

Hundredweight. 

2.55 

.047 

Pound. 

113.55 

Cord. 

63.72 

46.25 

44.46 

574.91 

.76 

427.69 

17.24 

1,000  feet  b.m. 
Barrel. 

244.00 

1.776 

10.00 

L26 

Da 

53.00 

17.625 

Ton. 

50.85 

.047 

Foot. 

- 
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Mitcillaneoug  expenditures — Detailed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915 — 

Coiitinued. 


Item. 


FlreolttT. 

Firf  t»rick 

rarehoose 
inspowd 
tcben  size. 

LT«,caoo8ntrated,  ra 

Ivxjry  soap,  lOO's,  10-oonce  size 

Laondry  soap  (Lenox,  lOO's) 

Shaving  soap  (barbers' bar,  eCs) 

Soapnease(50's) 

Caustic  soda  (50's) 

Toilet  papM  (100  rolls,  1,000's) 

Watehes.Callfomia  block  (tins) 

(."rash  toweling  (bleached,  first  quality) 

Musiin ,  onbleached,  t/4 

Mttslin,  unbleached,  9/4 

Sbeetinj;.  canvas,  Turkish  towels,  table  linen 

Wire  nails,  common  and  galvanized  (all  sizes) 

Rope,  Manila  (all  sizes) 

Files  (all  sizes) 

Water  pipe,  galvanized 

Ells,  tees,  and  unions  (all  sizes) 

Wire,  galvanized  (barbed  and  smooth) 

Valves  (dobe,  angle,  gate,  etc.) 

Steam  pipe  (black,  6-inch  and  4-inch,  well-drilling) 

Well-drilling  tools  and  belting,  etc 

Plumbing  supplies  of  all  kinds 

Mild  steel  ana  common  iron,  all  kinds 

Cast,  tool,  and  pick  steel,  all  sizes 

Bolts,  canriage,  machine,  etc 

Roofing,  ^vanized,  corrugated  steel 

Sheet  iron,  galvanized  and  black 

Sheet  tin,  20  bv  28  inches,  IXXXJC,  "  A  A ''  coating 

Tools,  (carpenter  department) 

Tools  ( blacksmith  and  machine  shop) 

Tools  ( general  use) 

Shovels (L<>  xi.  K.  x^>). .......................................... 

Wood  screws  (bright,  galvanized  and  brass) 

Handles  (pick,  mattock,  sledge,  etc.) 

Harness  additions  and  repairs 

EW-trical  and  telephone  supplies 

Fann  fertilizer 

Parole  ofiioer's  salary 

Mbrellaneous  expenses  board  of  parole , 

Bay  for  Harm  stock 

Farm  horse  purchase  (replace  horse  that  died) 

Farm  feocfaig  (woven  wire) 

Farm  seeding  machine 

Linoleum,  mattresses,  pillows,  etc 

Dentistnr  *d<1  oculist  treatment  of  prisoners 

SUmpea  envelopes  and  stamps  for  prisoners'  use 

Tflegnph  and  telephone  service.' 

Chaplain's  salary  (Sunday  services  only) 

Salaries  of  extra  guards 

Salary  for  substitute  physician 

N'une.  and  mental  exanunation  (special  cases) 

OfRce  supplies,  including  lead  pencils,  penholders,  scratch  pads, 
pens,  inks,  erasers,  paper  clips,  voucher  forms,  printing  books 
and  torms,  letter  and  legal  cap  blank  paper,  rubber  bands,  rub- 
ber stamps,  drawing  materials,  filing  cases,  carbon  paper,  type- 
writer ribbons,  rulers,  etc. 

Miwrllaneous  supplies  not  herein  listed 

Total  expenditures  fiscal  year  1915 


Amount 
expended. 


15.78 

20.00 

40.12 

16.00 

13.55 

4.80 

159.90 

41.79 

9.25 

82.60 

24.73 

73.40 

S8.45 

129.40 

60.34 

49.15 

45.99 

35.05 

43.80 

6.15 

49.04 

8.90 

17.00 

26.04 

250.66 

232.40 

41.25 

55.04 

27.86 

5.43 

80.59 

17.20 

16.70 

17.65 

26.18 

31.76 

27.00 

16.45 

13.50 

17.95 

56.55 

60.77 

1,200.00 

206.03 

150.00 

250.00 

63.28 

76.50 

103.15 

86.10 

89.93 

42.47 

260.00 

980.00 

100.00 

25.00 

177. 55 


Average 

unit 

price. 


607.61 


9,993.71 


Sia50 

40.00 

5.015 

4.00 

2.25 

2.40 

6.66 

3.23 

2.33 

7.00 

4.90 

4.46 

1.60 

.153 

.135 

.20 


3.11 

12.50 

1.15 


3.00 


2.27 
6.31 

.46 
3.75 
4.15 

.26 


9.00 

.27 

2.37 


30.00 
100.00 


5.00 

70.00 

100.00 


Unit. 


Ton. 
1.000. 
Dozen. 
Cases. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hundredweight. 

Do. 
Cases. 
Tin. 
Yard. 

Do. 

Do. 

Keg. 

Hundredweight. 

Dozen. 


Hundredweight. 


Do. 

Do. 
Hundred. 
Square. 

Hundredweii^t. 
Sheet. 


Dozen. 

Oross. 

Dozen. 


Ton. 
Month. 


15.00    I  Ton. 
".40  "•  Rod. 


Sermon. 
Month. 
Do. 


Hospital  supplies — Detailed  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915. 

Amount 
exi>ended. 

MedicineB $395.20 

Iiutrumentfl  and  apparatus 135. 07 

Burial  expenses,  deceased  prisoners 10. 00 

Sheepior  experimental  purposes 7. 84 

Total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1915. '. 548. 11 
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Clothing y  transportation,  etc. — Detailed  expenditures/or  thejiscalye€w  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Item. 


PRISONERS'  GRATUITIES. 

Clothing  furnished  discharged  prisoners 

Cash  furnished  to  discharged  prisoners 

Transportation  furnished  lor  use  of  discharged  prisoners 

CLOTH,   SHOES,  SOCKS.   SUSPENDERS,   CAPS,  UNDERWEAR,   ETC., 

FOR  PRISONERS. 

Woolen  cloth  for  coats,  trousers,  caps,  etc 1956. 88 

Sole-leather  bends,  etc 253. 56 

Denim  shirting,  blue  and  whitestripe 146.03 

Canton  flannef. 09. 11 

Sail  drilling,  underwear 82. 53 

Socks,  cotton 50. 00 

Bibb  overalls,  blue  denim 24. 76 

Suspenders 21 .  50 

Handkerchiefs,  bandanna 15. 00 

Shoe  laces,  genuine  porpoise  hide 31. 25 

Visors,  for  caps 15. 00 

Slickers,  oilskin  coats,  full  length 24. 50 

Shoes,  heavy  leather 172. 80 

Thread,  buttons,  shoe  nails,  and  other  miscellaneous 

small  items 71. 50 

Parole  officer's  traveling  expenses 

Traveling  expenses,  prison  officials 

Rewards  for  tne  capture  of  parole  violators  and  expenses  incident 

to  their  return  to  prison. 
Traveling  expenses  incident  to  meetings  of  the  parole  board . . . . 

Total  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1915 


Amount 
expended. 


$1,272.00 

530.00 

1,547.86 


Average 

Unit. 

unit  price. 

S12.00 

Each. 

5.00 

Do. 

14.466 

t 
1 

Do. 

'      1.00 

Yard. 

53.20 

Hundredweight 

.099 

Yard. 

.1325 

Do. 

.104 

Do. 

,      1.00 

Dosen. 

8.25 

Do. 

2.15 

Do. 

.625 

Do. 

2.83 

Gross. 

15.00 

Da 

,    24.50 

Doien. 

'      2.40 

Pair. 

1,934.41 

44.70 

299.48 

182.95 

223.34 


6,034.74  :. 


Sxihsistence  supplies — Detailed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1916. 


Item. 


Fresh  bee  f 

Beef  liver 

Wienerwurst,  small  size 

Hamburger  steak 

Hams,  14-16 

Bacon,  12-14 

Compound ,  lard  substitute 

Dry  salt  pork 

Mutton,  &-45 

Halibut,  fresh  and  well  selected 

Salmon,  fresh  and  well  s^bcted 

Smelt,  fresh  and  well  selected 

Butter,  fresh  creamery 

Eggs,  fresh  ranch 

Potatoes,  white 

Onions,  Bermuda  and  California,  red,  dry . 

Flour,  white,  wheat,  498 

Flour,  graham  .498 

Com  meal,  vellow,  sterilized,  49s 

Beans,  small  white.  No.  1 

Beans,  Lima,  No.  1 

Beans,  Bayo,  No.  1 

Barley,  pearl.  No.  1 

Rolled  oats,  cereal,  45s 

Ice,  artificial.  No.  1 

Rice,  No.  1,  domestic,  100s 

Cream  of  Wheat,  packages 

Split  peas,  yellow.  No.  I 

Spaghetti,  No.  1,  258 

Vermicelli,  No.  1,258 

Dried  fruits,  prunes,  fip,  peaches,  pears . . 

Raisins  and  dried  currants 

Drv  granulated  sugar,  cane 

Golden  "  C  "  sugar,  cane 

ColTee,  officers' 

Coflee,  prisonecB' 

Teaj  prisoners' 


.\  mount 
expended. 


$4,415.63 
271.62 
460.28 
121.28 
163.26 
105.50 
143.20 
66.31 


Average 

unit 

price. 


$12. 70 
9.00 
14.00 
12.015 
17.15 
18.75 
9.125 
12.83 


248.74 

.06 

75.f5 

.057 

69.01 

.053 

272.30 

.288 

67.20 

.256 

288.00 

20.333 

8.05 

1.15 

1,661.25 

6.34 

273.65 

4.81 

58.10 

4.65 

288.14 

5.55 

67.74 

6.65 

112. 12 

5.62 

22.06 

4.90 

48.72 

5.63 

15.20 

8.00 

81.80 

4.38 

30.10 

6.01 

26.31 

5.27 

88.80 

4.46 

4.70 

4.70 

211.40 

0.06 

18.69 

12.27 

136.70 

6.51 

280.00 

4.01 

113.88 

24.50 

431.70 

17.00 

67.60 

20.00 

X'nit. 


Hundredweight. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dosen. 
Ton. 

Hundredweight* 
Barrel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hundredweigbt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ton. 
Hundredweigbt. 

Cases. 

Hundredweigbt 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Subtutence  supplies — Detailed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1915 — 

Continued. 


Item. 


Tet,offiesn* 

Ciniiid  roods,  psars,  peaches,  apples,  tomatozs,  etc 

Sirup,  prison  rs'  table 

8inip. offlc.rs*  table 

8slt,  dairy  and  half  ground 

Baldng  powder,  Dr.  Price's  and  Royal 

Baking  soda,  A.  &  H.  Ts 

Codfish,  Al,  3-pound  bricks,  40-pound  cases 

( hxs  s  cr  jam,  20& 

IVpp:r  and  spic  » .♦. 

Pr^ssad  hops,  ^pound  pockases.  No.  1 

Vin?Kar,  pur » cli:r,  i-barr.*l 

Tobacco,  smoking  and  chewing 

Farm  and  garden  saeds 

Kitcfani  utmsils  ani  china  table  wari 

Hiiullanjous  subsistsnce  supplies 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1915 


Amount 

Average 
unit 
price. 

expended. 

fl65 

(33.00 

51.08 

2.12 

349.43 

.333 

31.90 

1.06 

37.83 

.672 

28.80 

.31 

6.95 

.08 

174.00 

.827 

82.40 

.165 

70.73 

.317 

11.55 

.33 

26.65 

.188 

097.60 

.323 

282.63 

67.73 

251.74 

12,997.38 

Unit. 


Hundredweight. 

Dozen. 

Gallon. 

Do. 
Hundradwelght 
Pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gallon. 
Pound. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


Mr.  McOlasson.  All  right. 

Wc  have  added  that  $500  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  raised  it  $500  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  got  that  $500  from  one  of  the  other  heads. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Wo  have  reduced  the  hospital  fund  from  $1,000 
to  8600  and  we  have  added  that  into  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Wo  have  been  held  down  pretty  strictly  in  our 
appropriation  imder  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  We  try  to  hold  you  down  strictly  as  to  all  of  the 
appropriations. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  is  at  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  besides  that  we  have  just  recently  lost  a  man  who  has  been 
there  for  some  15  years,  a  life  prisoner,  who  has  been  the  blacksmith, 
well  driller  and  general  all-round  foreman,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to 
take  his  place.     We  must  employ  some  one  in  his  place. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  He  has  been  the  engineer,  too. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  he  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  He  went  out  on  parole.  We  hated  to  parole  him, 
but  we  did  not  think  that  his  usefulness  should  work  against  his 
parole.  The  fact  is  he  was  second  only  to  the  warden  in  that  insti- 
tution; he  did  all  of  the  repairs,  was  engineer,  electrician,  plumber, 
and  was  a  first-class  man  in  every  way. 


HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES. 


The  Chairman.  For  hospital  supplies  the  appropriation  is  $1,000 
and  you  are  asking  $600. 

^ff.  McGlasson.  Out  expenses  last  year  were  $548  and  we  thought 
w'c  would  reduce  the  estimate  to  $600,  which  would  be  about  enough. 

311G1— PT  2—16 1 
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SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  Urder  the  head  of  salaries  you  suggest  dropping 
a  chief  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  *and  you  are  asking  for  $900  more  for 
guards. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  total  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  is  $100 
less  than  heretofore;  we  make  it  an  even  $18,000.  We  found  it  was 
unnecessary  to  fill  that  position  of  chief  clork  and  bookkeeper,  as  we 
have  a  prisoner  who  is  capable  of  doing  that  work  and  he  will  probably 
bo  there  for  some  time. 


Friday,  March  24,  1916. 

national  training  school  for  boys. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  M.  SHUSTEE,  PBESIDENT;  MB. 
FBANCIS  H.  DTJEHAT,  MEMBEB  OF  THE  BOABD;  AND  MB. 
OEOBGE  A.   STIBLING,   STJPEBINTENDENT. 

The  Chairman.  National  Training  School  for  Boys.  The  appro- 
priation is  $34,276  and  the  estimate  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  school  now  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  I  understand  from  the  superintendent  that  the 
population  to-day  is  413. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  The  average  population  last  year  was  smaller,  as  I 
recall — 380  or  390  or  thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  change  the  wording  of  this 
paragraph  and  to  insert  the  words  ^'family  officers"  and  "instructors"; 
why  is  that? 

Mr.  Shuster.  That  is  not  a  matter  we  are  particularly  serious 
about.  It  is  more  descriptive  of  their  work;  that  is  all.  1  think  it 
is  a  desirable  change. 

Mr.  BoRij\.ND,  What  is  meant  by  a  *' family  officer"  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  The  boys  are  divided  into  families  in  different 
buildings,  and  he  is  the  head  officer  and  head  teacher  of  that  family. 

Mr.  Borland.  He  is  employed  right  there  in  the  institution? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  He  is  not  an  outside  man  at  all? 

Mr.  Shuster.  No  ;  he  lives  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  an  appropriation  besides  what  is 
carried  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Stirling.  From  the  District;  yes, 

.  Mr.  Shuster.  We  get  an  appropriation  disbursed  through  the 
Board  of  Charities  for  the  support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Boys  committed  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  From  the  courts  of  the  District,  yes;  and  of  course, 
our  other  boys  are  committed  from  various  courts  throughout  the 
United  States  as  designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  For  support  of  inmates,  includmg  groceries,  flour, 
feed,  etc.,  the  appropriation  is  S10,500.  and  you  are  asking  a  similar 
amount?    Did  you  nave  any  unexpended  balance  in  1915? 
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Mr.  SHU3TEB.  We  had  an  unexpanded  balance  of  some  $17,000, 
which  has  baaa  turned  int3  the  Traasxiry. 

The  Chairman.  Undar  what  heading. 

Mr.  SausTER.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  allowance 
for  the  Board  of  Charitiei  for  District  boys  was  raised.  It  was  $3.50 
and  was  raised  to  $4.53  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  $4.5D  par  week? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes,  sir;  per  capita  per  week.  At  the  time  that 
cost  was  esbianated  there  were  comparatively  fewer  boys  being  sent 
to  the  school  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  then  the  number 
of  boys  has  been  increasing,  which  should  measurably  decrease  the 
per  capita  cost.  We  received  through  the  Board  of  Charities  about 
$6D,000  that  year,  and  the  vear  before  about  $48,000.  The  farm  was 
exceptionally  productive  that  year,  and  there  was  economical  man- 
agement of  the  school,  and  we  thought  thfl.t  money  should  be  turned 
back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  larce  a  farm  do  you  conduct  f 

Mr.  Shuster.  The  schoolnow  embraces  300  acres,  about  325,  as  we 
recently  purchased  about  57  acres  of  additional  land. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  Do  you  utilize  the  products  at  the  school? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mokdell.  How  much  of  that  area  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  presume  about  one  hundred  and  some  odd  acres. 

Mr.  Shuster.  About  one-third  of  it,  including  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  are  getting  as  much  of  it  as  we  Can  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  will  probably  amount  to  150  acres  this  jrear. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  grow  mostly  ?  What  is  the  character 
of  the  products — ^hay,  com,  rye,  and  peas  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes;  and  garden  vegetables. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  of  it  is  farm  and  how  much  garden, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  This  statement  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  that  statement  go  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

General  farm  report  from  Dec,  1,  19 14,  to  Dec.  1,  1915. 

30  tons  hiy,  at  $15 $450. 00 

15  toiw  fllraw,  at  $10 150.00 

140  tins  ensilage,  at  $6 8  40. 00 

328  busheh  rye,  at  $1 328.00 

182  bushels  cora,  at  70  cents 127.40 

299  shocks  fodder,  at  20  cents 59.  80 

Vegetables  (consumed) 1, 965.  64 

350  bushels  beets  (on  hand),  at  25  cents 87.50 

137  bushels  carrots  (on  hand),  at  40  cents 54.  80 

25  bushels  onions,  at  $1 25.  00 

510  busheb  sweet  potatoes,  at  90  cents 459. 00 

1,985  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  at  $1 1,  985. 00 

1.592  cantaloupes,  at  5  cents 79.  60 

10.548  gallons  milk,  at  25  cents 2, 637.  00 

9,6U  pounds  pork,  at  10.05  cents 987.  91 

2,213  pounds  beef ,  at  lOcents 22^.  30 

733  pounds  veal,  at  10.45  cents 76.60 

129  pounds  poultry,  at  13.3  cents 17. 15 

34^  dozen  e^?8,  at  22  cents 75. 46 

W)  bushels  peaches 659. 40 

3,555  quarts  strawberries 268. 36 


^ 
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1,048  quarts  blackberriee 999.01 

290  quarts  raepberries - 24. 20 

201  bushels  apples 113.00 

107  bushels  pears 81.40 

18  quarts  cherries L  26 

2,200  pounds  grapes 88. 00 

200  bushels  parsnips,  at  70  cents 140. 00 

50  bushels  salsify,  at  £0  cents 45. 00 

Total 12,126.79 

Live  stock  on  hand  Dec.  8, 19X5, 

Large  hogs 162 

Small  pigs 76 

Total.... 238 

Milch  cows 22 

Young  heifers 20 

Bulls 3 

Total 45 

Horses 14 

Mules 3 

Total 17 

Chickens 500 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  the  work  on  the  farm  done  exclusively  or  in  tho 
main  by  the  boys? 

Mr.  Shuster.  It  is  done  mainly  by  the  boys.  We  have  a  fanner, 
who,  of  cours3,  is  paid  a  salary,  and  who  has  charge  of  the  farm.  He 
has  charga  of  tha  boys  who  work  on  the  farm,  but  tho  work  is  practi- 
cally all  done  by  the  boys,  just  as  the  work  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
repair  of  buildings  is  done  by  the  boys.  They  do  that  work  under 
the  charge  of  foremen  or  skilled  industrial  helpers,  as  they  are  some- 
times called. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  consume  most  of  that  produce  in  the  insti- 
tution ? 

Mr.  Stirlixo.  We  consume  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Do  you  purchase  for  your  dairy  herd  any  feed  in 
addition  to  what  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Stirling,  xes,  sir;  we  have  to  buy  bran.  We  have  not  tho 
most  fertile  soil  out  there. 

Mr.  Shuster.  The  farm  has  not  been  very  productive,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  and  tho  weather  for  some  years  past;  but 
lately  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  fertilize  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir;  we  fertilize  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  land  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  About  325  acres. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  that  is  under  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  About  120  acres,  the  superintendent  says. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  tho  character  of  tho  buildings,  and  their 
size  and  value  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Wo  have  six  family  buildings  and  a  chapel  or  as- 
sembly hall.     We  have  now  under   construction   a  large  central 
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school  building  which  will  be  completed  probably  this  summer  or  fall. 
This larg'3  central  school  building  will  eiable  us  to  classify  the  school 
system  of  the  institution  very  thoroughly.  It  is  a  very  fine  building. 
It  has  been  bui^t  with  biick  burned  on  the  school  grounds  by  the  boys 
Und?r  chargv>  of  a  foreman.     The  bricks  were  laid  by  the  boys. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much,  if  any,  of  the  construction  work  was 
done  by  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Most  all  Cff  it  was  done  by  them.  Of  course  we  have 
skilled  helpers  in  charge  of  the  boys,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  boys  tnemselves. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  what  appropriation  is  that  building  being 
constructed  1 

Mr.  Shuster.  Und^r  a  special  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  ii  no  appropriation  asked  for  it  in  this  bill. 
That  appropriation  has  been  provided,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  will  the  building  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  completed 
by  July,  or  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Borland,  is  it  to  be  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes;  for  school  purposes  and  for  the  gymnasium. 
We  have  $3,000  for  equipment. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  current  law  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes.  That  is  not  for  the  building  itself;  it  is  for 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  item  for  support  of  inmates  includes  medicine 
and  medical  attendance;  do  you  have  a  medical  officer? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes;  we  have  a  school  physician,  and  he  is  a  very 
competent  one,  too.  We  have  had  quite  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria 
there  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  his  salary? 

Mr.  Shuster.  He  is  not  paid  a  regular  salary.  He  resides  at 
Hyattsville,  and  we  call  him  by  telephone. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  jrou  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  We  pay  him  fees  for  visits.  I  think  this  is  under  a 
very  reasonable  and  fair  system,  which  is  economical  to  us, 

Ilr.  Borland.  What  lighting  system  do  you  hare  there  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  In  the  newer  school  buildings  we  have  electricity. 
We  have  electricity  on  the  grounds  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  get  electric  current  from  the  local  company 
b  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  BorlanP.  You  do  not  own  a  power  plant? 

Mr.  Shuster.  No,  sir;  and  I  question  whether  it  would  be  eco- 
nomical to  have  it.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  question  for  the 
future. 

EXTRAORDINARY  REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  another  item  here  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs to  buildings,  fences,  roadways,  and  for  purchase  of  equipment. 
Tne  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $1,500,  and  you  are 
asking  $1,500.     What  use  was  made  of  that  appropriation  last  year? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  can  not  tell  you  right  offhand.  It  was  all  con- 
sumed.   We  used  it  for  fencing,  and  we  had  to  have  a  boiler  house. 
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We  put  in  a  300-horsepower  boiler  there.    That  came  under  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  included  in  the  equipment  for  the  new 
school  building  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  separate  thing  entirely.  That 
boiler  house  is  in  connection  with  the  general  heating  plant.  Wo 
have  a  central  school  heating  plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  vou  say  that  last  year  you  put  a  new  boiler  in 
that  general  heating  plant  out  of  this  appropriation  of  $1,500  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  No,  sir;  out  of  a  $3,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Some  of  that  $1,500  was  spent  in  enlarging  the 
boiler  house. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  asked  what  use  you  made  of  the  $1,500  appro- 
priated under  this  item  on  page  767. 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  went  for  repairs  on  roofs,  machinery,  etc. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $3,050  for  1915. 

Mr.  Shuster.  That  was  for  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  was  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for 
1915? 

Mr.  Shuster.  It  was  the  same  amoimt  that  was  appropriated  for 
1916. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  1915  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $3,050  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  in  the  right-hand  column  imder  the  head 
of  ''Expended,  1915,"  you  have  this  item,  ''For  extraordinary  repairs 
to  buildings  and  electric  li2:htiag,  $1,577.55."  Did  that  include  the 
boiler  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  went  for  cutting  down  the  windows  in  the  old 
building  and  installing  toilets. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  mean  that  this  $1 ,500  went  for  that  purpose  1 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir.    * 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  take  this  item  of  $1,500.  Does  that  include 
the  boiler  you  spoke  of  in  the  heating  plant  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  A  part  of  i:  was  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
boiler  room  in  which  to  house  that  boiler. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  boUer  itself  was  bought  out  of  the  school  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  was  bought  out  of  the  $3,000  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  unexpended  balance  oi  this  $1,500 
appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  There  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $381.85. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  for  1915. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  asked  about  the  appropriation  for  1916.  What  is 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  1916?  Yoxir  ap- 
propriation for  1916  was  $1,500,  and  my  question  was  what  is  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  1916. 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  for  tnis  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  have  you  spent  of  your  current  appro- 
priation for  extraordinary  repairs  ?  How  much  have  you  spent  up 
to  this  time — do  you  know? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  There  is  a  balance  of  $1,077.76. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  you  have  expended  about  $422.24. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  expended  that  during  the  current  yeai 
out  of  an  appropriation  of  $1,500? 
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Mr.  Shusteb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  for  a  change  in  the  wording  of  this 
item.  You  strike  out  the  words  "and  drainage.''  What  is  the 
explanation  of  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Shusteb.  Well,  we  are  adding  some  fences  there,  as  we  have 
purchased  some  new  land,  about  57  acres,  and  are  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  about  20  acres  more. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  The  drainage  Wtis  from  the  closets  in  the  chapel,  es  I 
remember.  They  had  been  draining  out  on  the  ground,  and  they 
were  connect'Cd  with  a  sewer. 

Mr.  MoNDEL.  Is  that  work  completed  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  Yes,  air;  it  is  completed. 

ilr.  Borland.  What  do  you  propose  to  use  tins  appropriation  for 
during  the  fiscal  year  1917  ? 

Mr.  Stirling,  i  or  emergencies  that  come  along.  For  fencing, 
principally. 

Mr.  Shuster.  It  is  for  any  emergency  which  might  arise  unex- 
pecte<ily  for  which  we  can  not  make  any  provision  or  forecast,  go  to 
speak, 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  acquired  some  new  land  that  will  require 
fencing? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  want  to  get  some  more,  so  cs  to 
complete  it  to  the  Eistrict  of  Columbia  line,  or  to  bring  our  school 
groimds  to  the  District  of  Columbia-Maryland  line. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  additions  1  land  do  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  about  21  acres 
more.     We  can  get  it  cheaper  now  than  we  could  later. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  character  of  fence  do  you  put  around  the 
grounds  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Iron  posts  set  in  concrete. 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  a  wire  fence. 

Mr.  Shuster.  With  iron  posts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  a  woven-wire  fence  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  It  is  a  woven-wire  fence.     Wo  use  No.  9  wire. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  high  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Five  feet. 

Mr.  Duehay.  What  sort  of  posts  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Some  of  the  posts  along  the  railroad  will  be  of  iron. 

Mr.  Duehay.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  fence. 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  use  cedar  posts. 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  fence  that  Mr.  Shuster  referred  to  was  a  fence 
along  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  fences  you  are  speaking  about  are  just  ordinary 
line  fences,  and  are  not  fences  designed  to  keep  anybody  or  anything 
out  of  the  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Stirung.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  a  fence  along  the  District  lino. 

Mr.  Duehay.  They  use  in  the  construction  of  that  fence  cedar  and 
chestnut  posts. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
i^ount  of  income  derived  from  other  sources  ?  You  have  stated  that 
you  received  $4.50  per  week  for  each  boy  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Have  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  receipts  from  that  source  ? 
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Mr.  Shuster.  We  received  last  year  about  S60,000  that  was  ex- 
pended through  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  $10,500  for  support  from 
the  United  States,  making  about  $70,500  for  that  item.  We  did  not 
sj>2nd  the  full  amount  from  this  source  by  about  $12,000.  That, 
with  the  other  surplus,  amountad  to  about  $17,000,  which  was  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exp3nditures  under  this  head 
of  extraordinary  repairs  are  not  made  for  what  are  ordinary  repairs; 
is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Well,  there  is  included  in  this  appropriation  of  $10,500 
for  support  a  clause  under  which  the  usual  repairs  can  be  made. 
That,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  there  are  always  things 
happ?ning — storms  or  other  things — that  might  call  for  emergency 
repairs.     There  might  be  leaks  of  an  unexp?ct3d  character. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  a  building  needed  pamting,  from  which  one  of 
these  appropriations  would  you  pay  tha  expense  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  I  should  say  that  would  come  under  extraordinary 
repairs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  a  roof  ^sts  out  of  repair  through  lapse  of  time, 
out  of  what  appropriation  do  you  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  That  would  b3  an  ordinary  repair,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  If  the  repairs  were  not  extensive. 

Mr.  Shuster.  If  a  storm  blew  off  a  roof  or  damaged  it  seriously, 
that  would  be  an  emergency  and  it  would  come  out  of  extraordinary 
repairs.     It  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  judgment,  of  course. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  If  you  should  tear  out  some  old  plumbing  and  put  in 
new  toilets,  that  would  be  an  extraordinary  repair. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  keeping  the 
boys? 

Mr.  Shuster.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  including 
United  States  boys  and  boys  from  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was,  during  the  past  year,  as  I  understand,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4.60  per  boy  per  week,  about  66  cents  a  day,  or  just  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  cover  all  expenditures  '< 

Mr.  Shuster.  That  covers  expenditures  for  salaries,  for  mainte- 
nance, for  support,  for  medicine,  hospital  supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I  recollect  the  hearings  last  year,  something  was 
said  about  your  dairy  herd. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Well,  there  was  an  old  dairy  herd  that  was  infected 
with  tuberculosis  and  it  had  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  one  time  you  asked  us  for  an  appropriation • 

Mr.  Stirling  (interposing).  Of  $1,500  to  buy  some  thorough- 
bred Holstein  cows. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  appropriation  was  not  granted  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shuster.  You  thought  that  wo  ought  not  to  go  into  the  rais- 
ing of  fancy  stock. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  you  dD  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Wo  went  ahead  and  started  to  raise  them.  Wo 
aro  not  raising  puro  stock,  of  course,  but  wo  are  getting  a  very  fin« 
herd. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  purchase  some  now  bulls  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  had  a  new  bull  already  purchased. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  kind  of  a  bull  ? 
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Mr.  Stirlino.  A  Holstein. 

Mr.  MoNDELL-  Thon  you  aro  building  up  that  herd! 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yos,  sir.  r     ..  ^ 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  was  suggested  in  the  hearings  last  yOaf.**/  ^ 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir.  '•''/'*• 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  outlook  pretty  favorable? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes;  it  is  fine. 

Mr. Shuster.  The  judgment  of  the  committee  was  correct  and;*  •' 
the  cro3s  breeding  is  turning  out  very  well.  '  -•' 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  included  in  your  per  capita  cost  ?  What 
do  you  furnish  to  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Everytmng;  we  furnish  clothing,  shoes,  subsistence, 
schooling,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  are  included,  of  course,  in  ^at 
per  capita  cost.  Perhaps  I  had  bettor  state  that  about  the  only 
thing  that  is  not  included  is  what  might  be  called  the  interest  on  the 
original  plant. 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  And  extraordinary  repairs? 

Mr.  Borland.  The  entire  subsistence  of  the  boys,  includirg  cloth- 
ing, medical  attendance,  and  evorythtig  of  that  kind,  is  included  in 
that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  figure  that  cost  to  be  about  $4.60  per 
week? 

Mr.  Shuster.  That  is  the  latest  figure  we  have.  It  was  $4.50  last 
year. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  supposed  to  charge  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  an  average  number  of  boys  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  actual  cost  has  increased  this  year  over  the 
cost  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Yes;  it  has  slirfitly  increased. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  last  year  it  was  approximately  $4.50  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  $4.49  or  $4.51,  and  row  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
66  cents  a  day,  which  would  make  it  about  $4.60  per  boj^  per  week. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  an  agreement  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? Or  do  you  fix  that  amount,  determinir.g  the  amount  according 
to  what  the  average  cost  is  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  Well,  we  went  along  for  a  number  of  years  at  a  very 
low  per  capita  cost,  that  is,  below  what  it  was  so  far  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  concerned,  and  then  the  committee,  after  looking 
JDto  the  matter,  asked  us  some  questions  about  it,  and  after  that  we 
submitted  a  bill  for  the  actual  per  capita  cost. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Last  year  our  per  capita*  cost  was  $233.51  with  a 
population  of  386.36;  this  past  year  our  population  is  363.59  with  a 
per  capita  cost  of  $241 .92.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  present  year  is  $114.30. 

.  Mr.  Shuster.  In  other  words,  we  are  boarding  the  District  boys, 
giving  them  schooling,  clothing,  and  everything  else,  for  about  $4.50 
a  Week. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  per  capita  cost  is  higher  than  last  year  ? 
.  Mr.  Shuster.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DuEHAY^  '.We  will  have  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Ordinarily,  there  would  be  some  saving  when  you 
have  a^  larger  number  of  boys,  because  certain  overhead  charges 
remaih.'tb©  same. 

J^'.s&UEHAY.  Yes;  that  would   ordinarily  bring  the  per  capita 
CQsl\5own. 
\^  VMr.  Borland.  At  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  will  you  render  a  bill 
\  '  .'u^ainst  the  District  of  Columbia  for  what  has  been  the  actual  per 
••,  'capita  cost? 

Mr.  Shuster.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  Or  have  you  a  fixed  rate  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  $4.50  is  the  fixed  rate  at  present. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  you  will  not  render  them  a  bill  for  what  has  been 
the  actual  cost — $4.60  ? 

Mr.  Shuster.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Because  we  have  no  authority,  as  the  committee 
fixes  that  rate  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mi*.  Borland.  What  committee? 

Mr.  Stirling.  This  committee. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  what  bill  ? 

Mr.  DuEHAY.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understand  that  this  last  item  "For  furniture  and 
gymnasium  equipment  for  new  school  building"  is  eliminated  be- 
cause the  work  i3  now  completed. 

Mr.  Shuster.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  sir.  The  salaries  last  year 
were  $34,276,  and  that  is  our  estimate  for  this  year,  based  on  last 
year.  I  understand  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  ask  for  increases— 
lor  support,  $10,500,  and  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $1,500.  Last  year 
there  was  appropriated  about  $60,000  to  enable  the  board  of  charities 
to  pay  for  tne  District  boys,  and  we  will  have  to  stand  by  that  ap- 
propriation for  this  year. 


Monday,  March  27, 1916. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  EON.  WILLIAM  C.  BEDFIELD,  SECBETAST 
OF  COMMERCE,  AND  MB.  GEOBOE  B.  PUTNAM,  COMMIS- 
SIONEB  BUBEAU  OF  LIOHTHOTJSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  Hghthouses,  beacons,  fog  signals,  hght  vessels, 
and  other  works  under  v^q  Lighthouse  Service.  Have  you  grouped 
these  items  as  heretofore? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  grouped  and  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  importance. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  the  items  in  Group  No.  1  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  first  17  items  have  oeen  authorized  by  the  act 
passed  in  March,  1915,  or  by  previous  acts,  and  also  Item  No.  28, 
Jightkeepers '  dwellings  in  general,  has  been  authorized.  That  is  a 
lump-sum  estimate  and  is  in  accordance  with  previous  appropriations 
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of  the  same  character.  Also  Item  No.  36,  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaska,  is  in  the  same  terms  as  previous  appropriations  for  the  same 
purpose. 

POINT   VINCENTE     (OAL.)    LIGHT   STATION. 

The  Chairman.  No.  1,  Point  Vincente  (Cal.)  Light  Station: 
For  establishing  a  light  and  fog-signal  station  at  Point  Vincente, 
Cal.,  $80,000.     When  was  this  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1915. 

Tne  Chaibman.  What  is  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Point  Vincente  is  a  very  prominent  point  on  the 
California  coast,  a  little  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  demand  from  the  shipping  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
lighthouse  on  that  point.  The  present  light  is  on  Point  Fermin  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same  peninsula,  and  not  nearly  as  prominent  a 
place.  From  Point  Fermin,  there  has  recently  been  built  a  breakwater 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  and  we  have  a  lighthouse  on 
the  end  of  the  breakwater.  We  propose  to  abandon  the  light  at 
Point  Fermin  and  establish  this  light  at  Point  Vincente  around  on 
the  north  side  of  the  point.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  breakwater  and 
we  have  a  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater  which  is  a  harbor 
light  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  old  Ught  was  here  [indicating] 
and  is  no  longer  very  valuable  on  account  of  this  light  being  on  the 
breakwater.  Vessels  coming  from  the  north  can  not  see  the  light 
around  here  [indicating],  and  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  a 
light  at  Point  Vincente. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  limit  of  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  limit  of  cost  is  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  light? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  to  be  a  first-class  light  station  with  a  good  fog 
signal;  a  complete  li^ht  station  of  the  fii^t  class.  It  will  be  one  of 
tfie  most  important  lights  on  the  coast  of  California. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  file  a  list  of  the  traffic 
passing  this  pomt  and  a  statement  converning  the  stranding  in  this 
neighborhood.    There  have  been  three  vessels  stranded  there  recently. 

XoTK. — ^Three  strand irgs  of  veesels  have  occurred  in  this  locality  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  there  have  been  at  least  three  largo  passorger  steamers  that  have  nar- 
rowly oscr  p  }6  groundirg  on  the  point  within  the  past  four  years.  These  vessels  pass  3d 
inaide  of  tUc  buoy  and  in  one  ca83  barely  cleared  the  rocks  off  the  point.  Attached  is 
copy  of  letter  dated  November  29,  1915,  from  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners,  Loa 
An^.^les,  Cal.,  givir^  certain  statistics  relative  to  ve8s?ls  ent3rirg  that  harbor,  aU  of 
which  pasB  Point  Vincente.  In  addition  to  the  vess?ls  covered  by  this  report,  there 
18  a  considerable  number  of  lumber  carriers  proceed irg  past  Point  Vincent 3  directly 
to  the  ptort  of  San  Dirgo,  and  also  a  number  of  freighters  to  and  from  Panama,  whicn 
are  not  included  in  the  attached  letter. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  0/  Lighthouses, 
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Office  of  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 

Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  29, 1915, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Rhodes, 

Inspector  Eighteenth  lAghihouse  District^  San  Francisco  CaL 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  roqjuest  for  statistics  as  to  number  of  vessals  arriving  at  the 
port  of  Los  Angeles,  I  herewith  submit  the  following: 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Number  of 
vessels. 

Total  net 
tonnage. 

Average 
nettonoaee 
pervesseT 

1909 

501 
1,825 
2,955 
3,009 
3,919 
2,620 

170,157 
967,220 
2,453.300 
2,760,039 
2,759,274 
3,645,923 

339 

1908 

530 

1912 

860 

1913 

917 

1914 

704 

1915 

1,391 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  ships  decreased  in  1915,  but  the  net  tonnage 
showed  a  great  increase.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  the  lumber  trade. 
The  lumber  carriers,  as  you  know,  run  from  305  to  SOd  tons — compiratively  small. 
With  the  lumber  tra!de  normal  once  more  the  number  of  lumber  arrivals  \nll  be  the 
same  as  in  1913  and  1914. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  in  net  tonnage  is  the  fact  that  the  op3ning  of  the  Panama 
Canal  brought  a  ^eat  number  of  large  vessels  to  this  p^rt.  In  fact,  the  average  size 
of  the  vessels  arriving  the  last  year  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  arrivals  and  net  tonnage  by  months  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


Month. 


1£14. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.... 
December 


Number 

Net 

of  snips. 

tonna:e. 

220 

275,093 

216 

231,936 

204 

272,070 

200 

331,263 

214 

3)8,378 

219 

311,257 

1 

Month. 


1915 

Janjary 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total. 


Net. 
tonnage. 


2.58,871 
299,335 
31o,20S 
311,278 
335,427 
316,610 


3,645,923 


The  above  figures  include  onlv  commercial  or  other  private  vessels.    Besides  thew 
there  were  60  Government  vessels  entering  the  port. 
Very  respectfully, 

Clarence  H.  Matson,  Secretary, 


ST.  JOHNS   RIVER,  FLA.,  AIDS   TO    NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  St.  Joins.  River,  Fla.,  for  improving  the  aids  to 
navigation  and  estabUshing  new  aids  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla., 
below  Jacksonville,  $66,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1915, 
and  these  improvements  are  needed  on  account  of  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  has  been  made 
under  river  and  harbor  appropriations.  There  has  been  extorsive 
work  dor.e  thore  and  a  project  is  r.ow  under  way  for  a  30-foot  channel 
to  Jacksonville.  The  channel  is  very  crooked  and  narrow  and 
requires  numerous  lights,  ranges,  and  buoys  to  properly  guide  vossoU 
up  to  Jacksonville.  This  estimate  covers  36  range  lights,  14  post 
lights,  and  21  buoys  to  properly  mark  the  tortuous  channel.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  increase  the  height  of  the  old  St.  Johns  River  light, 
which  is  a  coast  hght  but  is  not  high  enough  to  show  well  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  over  the  trees  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  this  amount  complete  the  work  contemplated 
to  be  done  there  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  traffic  on  this  river  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  Jacksonville  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast  and  has  a  very  largo  river  and 
ocean  traffic,  which  is  increasing. 

Note. — During  the  past  three  years  the  expense  of  repairs  to  aids  to  navigation  in 
St.  Johns  River  due  to  collisions  has  been  approximately  |600  per  year.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  cost  of  moving  the  old  aids  is  about  $300  per  vear.  The  cost  of 
upkeep  ai  the  old  aids  would  be  about  |600  per  year  for  the  next  three  or  four  years; 
aitcrwards  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  estimated  at  about  |350  per  annum. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 

WOODS  HOLE,  MASS.,  LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT,  DBEDGING  AND  STOREHOUSE^ 

The  Chairman.  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  lighthouse  depot:  For  im- 
provements at  Woods  Hole  lighthouse  depot,  Mass.,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1915. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
the  estimates.  This  chart  [indicating],  prepared  for  the  committee, 
shows  Great  Haibor  and  also  Little  Harbor,  which  has  been 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  shows  also  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent bghthouse  property.  The  circimistances  are  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  for  the  lighthouse  tenders  to  reach  the  dock.  I  per- 
sonally examined  this  situation  in  September  last.  The  tender 
Ammone  draws  13 J  feet,  while  the  water  is  but  12  feet  deep.  There- 
fore the  land  and  buildings  there  owned  by  the  Government  are  in 
large  part  useless.  A  portion  of  a  dock,  therefore,  has  to  be  rented 
in  New  Bedford  and  a  portion  of  the  fisheries  dock  in  the  Great 
Harbor  at  Woods  Hole  must  also  be  used.  Thus  three  separate  sta- 
tions are  reauired  in  place  of  one,  merely  for  lack  of  dredging  the 
channel  in  tne  Little  Harbor.  This  cost  of  providing  this  dredged 
channel  would  pay  10  per  cent  annually  in  casn  on  its  estimated  cost. 
The  items  of  this  saving  are:  Fifteen  days'  time  annually  wasted  bv 
the  Ammaney  at  a  cost  of  $100  a  day,  going  needlessly  back  and  forth 
to  New  Bedford 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  25  miles  from  Woods  Hole  to  New  Bedford  the 
way  they  have  to  go. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Then  there  is  the  additional  cost  of  water,  of 
which  40,000  gallons  per  month  are  used  by  the  Anemone^  the  price 
being  25  cents  per  thousand  gallons  in  Woods  Hole  and  $1  per  tnou- 
sand  gallons  in  New  Bedford.  Furthermore,  all  supplies  to  bo  car- 
nod  by  the  tender  to  the  various  stations  have  now  to  bo  transported 
in  small  boats  to  and  from  the  station  to  the  fisheries  dock  or  to  the 
tender.  The  rental  of  a  dock  at  New  Bedford  costs  $150  a  year,  and 
perhaps  as  important  as  anything  is  the  fact  that  the  painting  and 
scaling  of  buoys  must  now  be  done  upon  the  tender  instead  of  at  the 
station  because  we  can  not  get  in  there.  This  takes  the  equivalent 
of  30  days'  time  of  the  vessel,  costing  $100  a  day  for  maintenance  just 
to  do  this  painting  and  scraping  on  the  vessel  when  this  work  should 
be  done  upon  the  dock  as  it  is  elsewhere  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  day.     I 
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have  here  a  full  detailed  statement  which  I  made  after  I  personally 
examined  the  matter  and  I  will  file  it  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  is  for  dredging? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  to  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  the  building  of  a  new  storehouse  at  the  depot. 
There  is  great  need  for  a  better  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  storehouse? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  to  be  a  brick  storehouse  35  by  80  feet  in  dimen- 
sions and  two  stories  high. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  want  to  add  that  the  little  harbor  which  we 
propose  to  use  now  never  freezes,  while  the  big  harbor  does,  so  that 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  we  can  not  use  the  big  harbor  at  all. 
This  is  a  case  where  valuable  Government  propertjr,  ample  for  the 
purpose  and  well  located,  is  largely  left  unused,  while  at  a  wasteful 
cost  other  property  is  hired  and  still  other  borrowed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  storehouse  needed? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  it  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  storehouse  there  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  old  wooden  storehouse  and  this 
is  to  replace  that  wooden  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  your  general  suppUes  for  lighthouses 
there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  general  supplies.  All  the  south  end  of  the  second 
lighthouse  district  is  supplied  from  that  station,  and  also  a  great 
many  Ught  vessels  are  suppUed  from  that  station. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Everything  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett 
Bay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  southern  end  of  that  district  is  sup- 
pUed from  Woods  Hole. 

fighting  island  channel,  MICH.,  AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  Fighting  Island  Channel,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation, 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  is  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1915, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  range  lights  to  mark  the  new 
channel  dredged  by  the  engineers  under  the  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  The  channel  is  just  finished  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  completed  last  year.  As  you  know, 
there  is  tremendous  traffic  through  tne  Detroit  Kiver,  and  this  is  an 
extremely  important  piece  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  lights  on  that  channel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  no  lights  to  mark  the  new  dredged  channel. 
We  must  change  the  marks  there  on  account  of  the  new  channel. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  in  a  number  of  lights  under  this 
item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  old  channel  had  four  courses  in  it  and  this  does 
away  with  all  those  old  lights  and  makes  one  straight  cut  through 
there  shown  by  these  heavy  black  lines  [indicating].  There  will 
have  to  be  range  lights  at  each  end  of  this  cut,  two  at  the  north  end 
and  two  at  the  south  end,  to  give  the  range  through  the  new  channel. 
There  are  to  be  side  lights  established  where  the  channel  approaches 
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the  shoals,  for  which  we  have  an  item  here  of  ''establishing  side 
lights,  $5,000."  Twenty  thousand  dollars  will  be  used  for  the  end 
range  lights  and  $5,000  for  establishing  side  Ughts  in  place  of  those 
not  well  located  now. 

Note.— There  is  a  very  large  and  valuable  traffic  through  this  channel,  which  has 
been  improved  at  an  expense  of  $128,757.73,  and  to  accommodate  this  traffic  and 
utilize  this  channel  improvement  fully  these  lights  must  be  supplied. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  oj  Lighthouses. 

GUANTANAMO,   CUBA,    KEEPERS^   DWELLINGS. 

The  Chairman.  Guftntanftmo,  Cuba,  aids  to  navigation:  For 
dwellings  for  keepers  of  the  lights  in  Guantr.namo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  for 
improving  the  hghting,  $14,000.     Is  this  r.uthorized '<! 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1912.  The  dwelling 
at  this  stp.tion  was  destroyed  during  the  wp,r  and  has  never  been 
rebuilt.  This  item  also  provides  for  improving  the  U^hting  system 
at  this  place,  and  these  improvements  will  do  away  with  the  need  for 
one  of  tne  three  keepers,  and  hence  will  make  a  saving  in  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  a  keeper  get? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  third  p.ssistant  keeper  gets  $552  a  year,  and  his 
salary  will  be  saved,  which  will  about  pay  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment for  the  improvement.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the 
entrance  to  Gup.ntanamo  Bay.  The  dwelling  is  here  [indicating],  and 
the  main  light  is  here  [indicating],  and  we  propose  to  put  in  small 
automatic  gasUghts  at  this  point  [indicating],  which  will  do  away 
with  the  need  for  one  of  the  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  using  Guantanamo  Bay  now  ? 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  naval  station  there  and  also  large 
commercial  interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  naval  station  is  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  fleet  is  there  now. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a  fine  harbor  and  the  United  States  completely 
controls  the  entrance  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  imder  a  moral 
obligation  to  properly  mark  the  entrance.  The  important  Cuban 
port  of  Guantanamo  is  up  here  [indicating],  and  the  only  way  to  get 
to  it  is  through  the  waters  which  we  control.  Cuba  can  not  put 
marks  at  the  entrance  to  that  bay,  and  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  do  it.  The  commerce  in  1912  of  the  Cuban  port  of 
Guantanamo  was  as  follows:  Imports  about  $1,400,000;  exports, 
$5,700,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  is  for  the  dwellings  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  dwelling  for  two  keepers  is  estimated  at  $8,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  balance  for? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  balance  is  for  four  acetylene  lights  costing  $5,600 
and  $400  for  contingencies,  making  a  total  of  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  dwelling  do  you  build  for  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  build  a  fireproof  dwelling.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  a  reinforced  concrete  dwelling. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  keepers  down  there  natives? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  the  three  keepers,  one  is  American  and  two  are 
oativeB. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  these  to  be  two  separate  dwellings  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Generally;  we  prefer  to  build  separate  dwellings  bo^ 
cause  they  live  more  peaceably. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a  lot  of  money  for  the  type  of  house 
you  need  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  not;  if  you  take  into  account  the  desirabilitv 
of  building  them  to  last  and  not  building  wooden  structures,  which 
are  liable  to  bum  up. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  would  not  build  a  wooden  building,  be- 
cause the  insects  would  eat  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Concrete  construction  down  there  is  very  cheap, 
comparatively. 

Mr.  Putnam,  I  do  not  believe  we  coidd  build  proper  dwellings  of 
fireproof  construction  for  much  less  than  $8,000  for  two  keepers. 
This  is  not  simply  to  provide  for  the  keeper  himself,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides for  his  family,  and  sometimes  the  families  are  rather  large,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  build  a  reasonably  good-sized  dwelling.  We  do 
not  put  on  any  unnecessary  f riUs,  but  simply  give  them  the  ordinary 
comforts  so  they  can  keep  clean  and  live  decently. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  item  includes  plumbing,  such  as  it  is, 
amounting  to  $200,  and  transportation  is  an  expensive  item.  Wo 
allow  $400  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  build  a  pretty  good  house  in  Brooklyn  for 
about  $4,000  if  you  have  the  land  for  the  house. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  expect  you  could  build  the  same  house  in  Brooklyn 
cheaper  than  here,  because  this  is  not  an  accessible  place  to  build. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  send  this  stuff  down  there  by  boat,  and 
they  build  concrete  buildings  all  through  Cuba  now. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  have  every  facility  for  building  in  Brooklyn 
which  you  have  not  down  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  will  not  spend  a  dollar  more  than  wo 
have  to;  that  is  our  record. 

FLORIDA  REEFS,  FLA.,  AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  Florida  Reefs,  Fla.,  aids  to  navigation,  $75,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1915. 
It  provides  for  two  additional  lights  on  towers  and  two  additional  gas 
buoys.  At  present  there  are  a  few  very  fine  light  towers  on  those 
reefs.  They  are  skeleton  wrought-iron  towers  put  in  years  ago.  On 
account  of  the  curve  of  this  coast,  it  is  found  that  vessels  picking  up 
these  lights  and  trying  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  get  into  trouble. 
A  vessel  going  on  a  straight  course  from  this  light  [indicating]  to  that 
light  [indicating]  will  strike  in  here.  They  run  in  close  going  south  so 
as  to  avoid  the  strength  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  flows  in  the  other 
direction  and  there  have  been  a  good  many  wrecks  in  recent  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  the  navigators  are  not  careful 
enough. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  far  is  it  between  those  lights  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  From  20  to  35  nautical  miles  oetween  the  principal 
lights.  What  we  propose  now  is  to  put  in  intermediate  small  lights 
and  gas  buoys  which  are  not  nearly  as  expeasive  as  these  large  lignts. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  iuT  can  you  see  one  ol  those  lights? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Thoy  can  be  seen  16  to  19  miles.  Under  favorable 
conditions  a  vessel  will  be  in  sight  of  lights  all  the  way,  but  never- 
theless the  records  show  a  good  many  accidents  to  shipping  along 
those  reefs.  The  current  tends  to  set  vessels  in  toward  the  reef. 
There  appear  to  be  eddies  along  the  reefo,  as  there  naturally  would 
bo  with  this  strong  Gulf  stream  runrdng  up  this  way  [indicating]. 
Thi;;  chart  shows  the  track  of  the  Gulf  stream  past  the  \  lorida  reefs. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  have  been  seven  strandings  there 
ftMontly. 

Mr.  (jtillett.  ITow  much  will  these  additions  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  is  as  follows: 
Skeleton  towen;  in  ].lace,  Molasses  Reef  and  Pacific  Reef,  with  iron 
pile  foundations,  $r>0,000;  illuminating  apparatus  for  the  same  two 
lighks,  $10,000;  gi  s  buoys  for  Coffins  Patches  and  Looe  Key,  $10,000; 
rcp;  irs  and  improvements  to  existing  {.ids,  $5,000;  mekmg  a  total 
of  $75,000.  This  covers  the  two  new  lights,  two  gas  buoys,  and 
some  improvements  to  the  existing  lights. 

ni'DSOX    RIVER,    N.    Y.,    AIDS   TO   NAVIGATION. 

llie  Chairman.  Hudson  River,  N.  Y.,  for  improving  the  irids  to 
navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  Hudson  River,  N.  Y., 

sircooo. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1^)15.  It  provides  for  rebuilding  or  improving  24  stations  clong  the 
Iludnon  River.  It  contemjlates  a  complete  revision  of  the  r.ids 
wherever  necessary  flong  the  whole  length  of  the  Hudiion  River  from 
X(W  York  to  Troy.  Much  of  the  original  work  r.long  this  river  was 
done  many  years  «g:o. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  did  things  well. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Some  of  those  lights  i  long  the  river  were  done  too 
W(ll.  There  are  some  rather  expensive  lighthouses  r.long  the  Hud- 
N>n,  more  so  than  there  is  need  for.  In  putting  in  new  lights  we  pro- 
[iKo  to  put  in  smtll  automatic  lights  where  the  individual  light  is 
mu<  h  less  expensive  than  the  old  lighthouses  built  i  long  the  upper 
Hudson. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mern  you  are  going  to  change  the  type  of  the 
lights  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  only  going  to  change  them  where  there  is 
UMTie  necessity  for  changing  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  At  how  many  of  the  places  will  you  have  to  make  an 
on! ire  change? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  rei:d  this  detailed  estimate.  Rebuildmg 
Stonv  Point,  $15,000.  That  is  because  the  light  is  on  a  blufT,  and  it 
;5h(»uld  be  down  on  a  point  near  the  channel  and  near  the  river.  It 
is*  Uu>  high  and  too  far  away  from  the  channel. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  fire  going  to  change  that  entirely? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  near  West  Point  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a  little  below  West  Point.  There  is  a  State 
I»;.rk  there.  Improving  Staats  Point,  etc.,  five  lights  at  $2,500,  mak- 
ing ft  total  of  $12, .500.     That  is  on  the  upper  part  ol  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  present  light  there? 

31161— FT  2—16 8 
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Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  proposed  to  improve  existing  aids  at  Staats 
Point,  Lamphero  Dock,  Four  Mile  Point,  West  Flats,  and  Con  Hook 
by  providing  brighter  and  flashing  lights,  to  increase  the  candlepower, 
and  provide  fog  bell  at  Jeffreys  Hook.  The  trouble  there  is  that  the 
lights  are  not  bright  enough.     They  are  old  oil  lights,  and  vre  pro- 

f)ose  to  put  in  acetylene  lights.  It  is  proposed  to  roDuUd  the  decayed 
oundations  and  provide  new  towers  and  brighter  lidits  at  Bear 
Island,  Cow  Island,  Nine  Mile  Tree,  Roha  Hook,  Five  Hook  Island, 
New  Baltimore,  Fitchs  Wharf,  Percy  Roach,  Catskill  West  Flats, 
Livingston  Creek,  Upper  Coal  Beds,  and  Esopus  Island,  to  rebuild 
power  and  fog  bell  house  and  improve  the  light  at  West  Point,  and 
to  establish  new  lights  at  Van  Wies  Point,  Barry  town  Bluffs,  Maga- 
zine Point,  and  Anthonys  Nose,  improving  in  all  20  existing  lights 
and  establishing  4  new  hghts,  making  altogether  24  lights  along  the 
river  which  will  be  either  new  or  improved.  There  has  been  quite 
a  demand  from  river  steamers  and  otner  vessels  on  the  river  for  the 
improvement  of  many  of  these  lights.  Many  of  them  are  small  oil 
lamps  which  are  not  visible  at  any  great  distance,  and  are  difficult 
to  keep  Ughted  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  traffic  has  very  much  increased  of  late 
years,  and  the  barge  canal  serves  to  increase  it  more. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Oi  course,  the  question  is  how  important  these  are 
and  how  long  they  can  be  delayed. 

The  Putnam.  This  estimate  was  originally  submitted  two  or  three 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  considered  by  this  committee  because  it 
was  not  authorized  until  the  bill  was  passed  in  March,  1915.  Many 
complaints  have  been  received  from  pilots  and  officials  of  Hudson 
River  steamers,  and  correspondence  with  them  has  indicated  a 
nimiber  of  points  at  which  improvements  or  new  aids  are  considered 
necessary. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  lighting  of  that  river  is  very  backward 
as  compared  with  the  Delaware  River. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,   LA.,   AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  *'For  improving  the  aids  to  navigation 
and  03tabhshing  new  aids  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans, 
$50,000.^' 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1915.  It  provides  for  establishing  22  acetylene  lens-lantern  lights 
on  skeleton  stool  towers  to  take  the  place  of  the  inefficient  oil  post- 
lantom  hghts  now  shown  from  wooden  posts.  The  present  small  oil 
lights  are  not  suited  to  the  character  of  traffic  going  to  the  port  of 
Now  Orleans. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Now  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
this  matter  up  with  me  when  I  was  there  a  year  ago,  and  they  said 
it  was  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  port  upon  which  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  is  spending  large  sums. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Wo  have  there  now  about  tho  same  character  of 
lights  for  the  ocean  going  traffic  of  New  Orleans  that  we  have  on 
many  interior  rivers  lor  the  small  river  traffic. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  are  22  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  provide  for  22  steel  towers. 

Mr.  PirrxAM.  Ye3,  sir;  and  for  the  foundations  for  the  erection 
of  these  towers.  Here  is  the  chart  showing:  the  location.  Here 
[indicating]  is  New  Orleans  and  here  below  [indicating]  are  the  hghts. 
The  lights  mark  the  bends  and  important  points  in  the  channel  all 
the  way  down. 

The  Chairman.  These  oil  lights  are  not  wholly  worthless,  are  they? 

Mr.  ParxAM.  No,  sir;  we  use  oil  lights  a  great  deal,  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  present  type  of  oil  lights  there  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  There  b  no  real  ne3e3sity  for  this  appropriation, 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is,  when  you  consider  the 
importance  of  the  seaport  of  New  Orleans.  From  January  1  to 
December  31,  1914,  3,717  coastwise  and  foreign-bound  vessefe,  with 
a  tonnage  of  approximately  7,881,823,  entered  the  port  of  New 
Orleans.  The  imports  and  incomi.ig  coastwise  shipments  during 
1914  were  valued  at  approximately  $99,841,823,  and  the  exports  ana 
outgoing  shipments  at  approximately  $211,716,038,  making  a  total 
value  of  $31 1,557,861. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  wreck  there  in  1914,  or  was  any 
of  tliis  traffic  lost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  the  statistics  as  to  the  wrecks. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  it  is  more  a  case  of  delays  than  wrecks. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  present  means,  traffic  passes  through 
there  without  the  slightest  danger,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Nearly  4,000  vessels  entered  New  Orleans  during 
that  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  entered  safely? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  there  was  a  delay  of  that  sort  of  traffic  for  even 
a  few  minutes  for  each  vessel  it  would  be  a  large  expense  to  the  port. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  there  the  old-fashioned  wooden- 
post  lanterns. 

WashixNOTOn,  D.  C,  April  11,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  AppropriationSf  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  As  I  am  comp3l1ed  to  leave  for  Louisiana  to-night,  I  will  probably 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  your  promise  to  give  me  a  hearing  before 
the  subcommittee  which  is  framing  the  sundry  civil  bill,  on  the  subject  of  aids  to 
aivigition  in  the  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans.  1  am,  therefore,  writing  to 
TxaSi  to  you  my  parsonal  conversations  on  this  subject  and  the  deep  interest  that  I 
feel  in  tlus  item  of  ?50,000.  The  commercial  exchanges,  the  shipping  interests,  the 
i[i9urmc3  interests,  etc.,  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  pressing  me  and  have  for  a 
number  of  years  to  secure  this  appropriation.  Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress,  in  the 
S.xty-firjit,  1  have  been  working  on  this  proposition,  and  finally  secured  authorization 
th?refor  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.  L.,  926).  After  having  finally  secured 
this  authorization  it  would  be  extremely  discouraging  to  me  and  disappointing  to  my 
pople  if  your  committee  should  take  the  position  that  the  necessary  appropriation 
t>  cjury  out  this  authorization  could  be  deferred.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  ('ommercp,  in  his  recent  hearing  before 
your  committee,  strongly  advocated  this  appropriation.  He  did  not  do  it  porfunc- 
turily  merely,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  obtained  from  his  subordinate.^,  but 
mide  this  recommendation  as  a  result  of  porsonal  in£p3ction  of  the  present  aids  to 
Divigition  in  the  Miaadssippi  River,  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  Orleans.  His  statement 
to  me  is  thit  the  present  system  is  old  and  insufficient,  consisting  of  oil  lanterns  shown 
from  wooden  posts,  devices  not  suited  to  the  commerce  of  so  great  a  port  as  New  Or- 
Imrs.  and  intended  only  for  small  and  unimportant  pi -1033. 

I  hiad  you  hare  with  copy  of  letter  receatly  rec3ived  by  ma  from  the  Commissioner 
0'  Lighthouses  on  this  subject,  showing  that  porsistently  sinca  1933  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  and  Labor  and,  subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  have  been 
urging  this  improvement.     I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  view  this  matter  in  the 
li^t  that  the  department  regards  it. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

H.  Garland  Dupr*. 


Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Ligbthousba, 
Washington,  March  SO,  1916. 
Hon.  n.  .G.  DupRifc, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  telephonic  inquiry  made  to  this  office,  I  have  to  give  you 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  estimate  of  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  aids 
to  navigation,  Mississippi  River,  La.:  "Mississippi  River,  La.,  aids  to  navigation— 
for  improving  the  aids  to  navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  MissiBsippi 
River,  below  New  Orleans,  La.,  $50,000." 

Note.— The  act  of  March  3,  1915  (38  Stat.,  926),  authorized  this  work,  but  no 
appropriation  was  made  therefor.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  about  22  acetylene 
lens-lantern  lights  on  skeleton  steel  towers  to  take  the  place  of  the  inefficient  oil 
post-lantern  lights  now  shown  from  wooden  posts.  Vessels  traverse  the  river  draw- 
ing 28  feet  of  water.  The  commerce  of  the  river  is  large  and  imoortant.  From 'Jan- 
uary 1  to  December  31,  1914,  over  3,700  coastwise  and  foreign-bound  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  approximately  7,881,500,  entered  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  imports 
and  incoming  coastwise  sliipments  during  1914  were  valued  at  $100,000,000  ana  the 
exports  and  outgoing  sliipments  approximately  $211,000,000,  making  a  tot^il  value  of 
$311,000,000. 

Detailed  estimate. 

22  ramps  and  foundations $12, 000 

22  steel  towers,  30  feet  high 9,000 

22  illuminating  outfits 25, 000 

Contingencies 4, 000 

Total 50,000 

The  foregoing  item  is  No.  8,  in  group  1,  of  estimates  for  the  Lighthouse  Ser\*ice 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917  (Book  of  Estimates,  1917,  p.  749),  among  works  urgently  nec- 
essary for  the  safety  of  navigation.  The  present  lights  in  the  Mississippi  River  below 
New  Orleans,  La.,  were  first  established  in  the  year  1880,  although  in  the  meantime 
they  have  been  renewed  and  moved  frequently.  The  above-stated  item  of  appro- 
priation for  aids  to  navigation,  Mississippi  River,  La.,  was  first  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1908,  with  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  and  esti- 
mate or  recommendation  for  this  work  has  been  submitted  each  year  since  that  date, 
althousfh  the  estimated  amount  has  not  been  the  same  in  every  instance. 
Respectful  ly, 

G.  R.  Putnam,  Commissioner. 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO,   AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  '*For  a  light  and  fog  signal  and  im- 
proving the  present  aids  to  navigation  in  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio, 
$63,500.''     Where  is  this? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  a 
great  ore  port. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  great  ore  port,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Beasemer  Kailroad.  It  is  where  the  ore  comes  through  from  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  light  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  have  been  some  extensive  changes  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  engineers  have  built  breakwaters  outside  of  whete  the 
present  lights  are.  The  lights  are  on  the  inside  piers  here  [indicating], 
and  they  are  to  be  removed  to  the  outer  breakwater  at  the  ontranco. 
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The  principal  breakwater  will  be  completed  this  season,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  suitable  structure  for  the  main  light  on  the  pier- 
nead,  the  light  to  be  an  oil  vapor  flashing  light,  and  the  present  fog 
bell,  which  is  inadequate,  is  to  be  replaced  with  a  modern  compressed- 
air  siren.  The  commerce  of  Conneaut  Harbor  is  extensive.  The 
annual  number  of  vessels  entering  and  departing  is  about  3,000, 
representing  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  approximately  9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  authorizea? 

Mr.  Putnam.  By  the  act  of  March  3, 1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  breakwater  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  outer  part  of  the  breakwater  is  already  com- 
pleted, and  the  west  breakwater  pierhead  is  under  contract  to  be 
completed  this  season. 

NoTK. — Five  strandingB  of  vessels  have  occurred  in  this  locality  io  recent  years. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 

KELLETT   BLUFF  (WASH.)  LIGHT   STATION,  KEEPERS'  DWELLINGS. 

[See  p.  1040.] 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  The  next  is: 

For  establishing  a  light  and  fog  signal  station  at  or  near  Kellett  Bluff,  Henry 
Island,  Washington,  or  at  some  point  on  the  west  coast  of  San  Juan  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $40,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  new  light  and  fog  signal  station  at  or  near  Kellett 
Bluff,  Henry  Island,  Wash.,  or  at  some  point  on  the  west  coast  of 
San  Juan  Island,  Wash.,  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1915, 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  and 
between  Cape  Flattery  and  points  on  Georgia  Strait.  This  chart 
[indicating]  shows  the  situation  very  clearly.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  put  a  fight  at  this  point  [indicating]  which  is  the  principal  point 
on  the  west  side  here  [indicating]  of  San  Juan  Island.  Tne  traffic 
between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  goes  through  this  channel  [indi- 
cating] and  all  of  the  traffic  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  these  islands 
here  [indicating]  must  go  through  this  channel. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  Ught  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  one  smafl  gas  Ught  there,  which  we  put  up 
temporarily  a  year^o. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Vancouver  is  away  off  this  way  [indicating].  You 
must  come  down  through  here  [indicating]  to  reach  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Victoria  is  there  [indicating].  Here  [indicating]  is 
Seattle  and  here  [indicating]  is  Tacoma.  This  [indicating]  is  the  prin- 
cipal passage  to  Alaska,  ana  it  passes  thatpoint.  It  is  also  the  passage 
for  vessels  coming  in  through  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  and  through  SH 
these  islands  here  [indicating].  Victoria  is  here  [indicatingj  and 
Vancouver  would  be  about  here  [indicating].  This  [indicating]  is  the 
mside  route  to  Alaska  [indicating].  After  leaving  Puget  Sound,  vessds 
have  to  cross  this  wide  expanse  [indicating],  and  we  now  have  no  fog 
si^al  to  pick  up  on  this  side  [indicating]. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  open  place,  with  land- 
marks all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  mcst  important  thing  is  to  have 
a  fog  signal  here  [indicating].  This,  as  you  know,  is  a  loggy  r^on. 
There  is  needed  a  fog  signal  to  pick  up  after  leaving  Puget  Sound 
before  going  into  these  narrow  waters.  By  giving  them  a  fog  signal 
there,  they  can  go  ahead  safely. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  nothing  there  of  any  kind  nowi 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  fog  signal  after  leaving  Puget 
Sound. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is  like  walking  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  and  if  you  had  a  London  fog  there  you 
would  run  into  houses. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  there  any  lights  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  There  is  just  a  very  small  light  at  this  point 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  to  be,  a  Ught  or  fog  signal  station  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  to  be  both.     I  will  read  the  detailed  estimate: 

Fog  sl^al  buildinpj  and  tower $12,000 

Dwellings  for  two  keep3r3 13, 000 

Illuminating  apparatus 1, 00-D 

Fog  signal  apparatus 4, 000 

One  derrick  and  hoisting  engine 1, 000 

Oil  house,  outbuildings,  boats,  walks,  etc 5, 400 

Contingencies 3, 600 

Total , 40,000 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  dwelUng  do  you  propose  to  build  for 
two  keepers  at  a  cost  of  $13,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  to  build  fireproof  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  describe  the  building. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Wc  have  some  plans  here  of  such  buudings. 

Mr.  Gillett.  This  involves  the  employment  of  two  additional 
keepers  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  this  will  require  two  keepers,  but  their 
salaries  will  not  be  paid  out  of  this.  There  [indicating]  is  the  plan 
of  a  concrete  dwelling  built  on  the  coast  of  California.  This  dwell- 
ing has  two  bedrooms,  a  dining  room,  and  living  room.  There  arc 
only  four  rooms  to  the  floor.  This  is  not  a  largo  building.  It  is  32 
feet  square. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  two  families? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  dwelling  for  a  single  family. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  dwellings  for  these  keepers. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  drawn  up  the  detailed  plans  of  these 
particular  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  $13,000  for  dwellings  for  two 
keepers. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  $6,500  for  each  dwelling. 

The  Chairman,  Without  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Putnam,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  cf  a  dwelling  do  you  give  a  keeper? 

Mr.  Putnam,  Just  about  such  a  character  of  dwefling  as  is  shown 
on  this  plan. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  keeper  get  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  pay  of  keepers  is  about  $600  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  give  him  a  building  costing 
$6,500  to  live  in.  That  is  preprst^rous.  Do  you  know  of  anybody 
getting  $000  a  year  who  is  supphod  with  a  $6,500  dwelling  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  head  keepep  gets  more.  He  may  be  paid  $700, 
S800,  or  S900. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  he  does,  would  you  give  him  a  house 
costing  $6,500  ? 

Mr.  JPutnam.  Some  other  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  light  stations  are  on  the  most  prominent  points  on  the  coast, 
and  they  are  visited  by  a  great  many  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  something  about  a  type  of  building  that 
looks  nice,  is  appropriate  and  suitable,  and  is  much  less  expensive 
than  your  concrete  ouildings.  There  <s  nobody  in  a  hundred  years 
who  is  going  up  to  this  particular  place  to  look  at  that  Ught.  I  have 
been  there  myself  and  I  know  about  it.     I  was  there  last  spring. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  cot  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
you  can  not  build  a  dwelling  on  an  isolated  place  at  the  same  cost 
that  you  can  build  a  dwelling  in  towns  or  villages,  because  you  have  to 
transport  your  building  plant  and  everythmg  else  to  that  place. 
The  contractor,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  go  to  the  expense  of 
getting  his  plant  there  and  boarding  his  men  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  building  do  you  propose  to  erect? 

Secretary  Redfield.  A  concrete  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms  are  to  bo  in  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  will  be  two  buildings  of  about  eight  rooms 
each,  two-story  dwelKngs. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  do  not  want  to  put  up  a  wooden  building 
there  because  it  is  too  dangerous. 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Wo  want  to  put  in  good  plumbing  and  make  it  a 
sanitary  building. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Most  all  of  these  dwellings  are  in  exposed 
places  and  wo  want  to  put  in  just  as  strong  and  good  buildings  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  highest  labor  market  in  the  world  you  can 
build  cheaper  than  you  are  proposing  here.  I  refer  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  and  there  they  put  up  fine  residences  that  sell  for  about 
86,200,  including  the  price  of  the  land,  and  they  make  a  profit  of 
about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  PuTNA3i.  But  does  not  the  man  who  erects  such  buildings 

f>ut  up  a  long  line  of  building  at  once  and  has  he  not  all  of  the 
acilities  for  building  on  a  wholesale  plan  ? 

The  Chairman.  Probably;  but  the  cost  of  labor  there  is  away  in 
excess  of  what  it  is  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Labor  is  very  high  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  thmk  that  at  least  $1,500  of  that  cost  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  off  in  this  place  w^here  there  are  no  roads, 
where  there  is  no  community,  and  the  contractor  must  go  in  there 
with  his  plant  and  men  and  put  up  one  building,  or  two  buildings  at 
most. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  up  a  building  there  for  two  families, 
in  my  opinion,  at  a  cost  cheaper  than  $13,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  that  $600  include  any  rations  ? 

Mr.  PtnNAM.  No;  they  get  a  rations  allowance  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  mucn  of  an  allowance  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Thirty  cents  a  day,  which  amounts  to  a  Uttle  over 
$100  a  year.  They  get  their  fuel  for  heating  their  houses  also,  so  that 
their  to£al  compensation  is  really  materiaUy  more  than  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  got  rent,  fuel,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  otherwise  we  could  not  get  the  class  of  men 
that  we  need  for  this  work;  unless  they  got  that  much  in  addition  to 
their  regular  rate  of  pay  I  do  not  believe  we  c6uld  get  the  proper  grade 
of  men.     They  are  high-grade  men  who  maintain  these  lights. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  is  not  a  wooden  building  in  this  place, 
where  there, is  the  greatest  supply  of  timber,  the  most  appropriate 
building  ?     You  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  timber  country. 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  The  objection  to  erecting  a  wooden  building  is  that 
these  buildings  are  all  very  much  exposed  and  the  repair  charges  are 
very  heavy  on  that  kind  of  construction.  We  have  a  very  large 
number  of  wooden  dwellings  and  a  lot  of  wooden  lighthouses,  and  we 
are  under  a  tremendous  expense  for  repairs  in  keeping  those  up,  and 
as  they  become  dilapidatea  we  are  trying  to  replace  them  witn  fire- 
proof buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  the  buildings  in  this  section  are 
of  wood  and  they  ought  to  last  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Putnam,  in  traveling  in  foreign  countries  you  will  notice  that 
the  lighthouse  structures  are  mostly  of  substantial  construction. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  a  wooden  house  would  be  very  serviceable 
and  be  of  a  very  cheap  construction  in  that  section  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  difficulty  there  would  be  repairs  and  keeping 
it  clean. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  those  places  they  are  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  we  need  the  very  best  of  buildings.  The  record  shows 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  wooden  house  is  very  great.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  are  going  to  spend  money  for  excessive  repairs 
on  these  buildings,  exposed  as  they  are,  and  in  isolated  places  where 
repairs  are  doub^T  costly,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  put  up  buildings 
which  will  have  a  much  less  maintenance  charge  and  do  free  from  the 
danger  of  fire.  We  are  to-day  asking  for  buildings  which  are  to  re- 
place those  burned  and  destroyed,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
wise  expenditure  to  put  up  buildings  that  we  know  are  going  to  cost 
heavily  in  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  not  to  put  up  such  a  building. 

Secretary  Redfield.  YTq  can  not  avoid  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Because  such  heavy  repairs  are  necessary, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  on  all  wooden  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  keep  them  properly 
painted. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  deterioration  takes  place  if  you  keep 
a  wooden  building  properly  painted  and  if  you  build  it  properly  in 
the  first  instance  <j 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  exposure  to  storms,  as  these  buildings 
are  exposed,  makes  them  doubly  liable  to  damage,  and  therefore 
more  repairs  are  necessary.  These  wooden  builmngs  are  in  such 
exposed  places  that  they  will  not  stand  the  strain  and  that  is  the 
experience;  it  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Buildings  all  along  the  coast  are  of  wood  1 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  and  they  are  costing  us  tremendously. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  these  keepers'  dwellings,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1907,  made  a  lump-sum  appro- 

Sriation  for  keepers'  dwellings  and  fixed  the  limit  of  cost  of  the 
wellings  at  not  to  exceed  $6,500  at  any  one  light  station. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  dwellings  for  all  of  your  keepers, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  appropriation  for  dwellings 
where  needed  at  existing  stations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  spend  $13,000  at  this  one 
plr.ce.     How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  $13,000  is  for  one  light  station;  that  gen- 
eral appropriation  was  for  the  building  of  new  dwellings  at  stations 
where  dwellings  were  lacking,  or  where  additional  dwelhngs  were 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  That  limitation  applies  to  this  particular  place, 
and  yet  you  are  asking  for  $13,000. 

Secretp^ry  Redfield.  That  is  not  the  fact.  This  act  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Le,bor  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  provide,  in  connection  with  such  hghthouses  as  shall  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  service,  30  dwelUngs  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $6,500 
&t  any  one  station. 

That  does  not  apply  to  this  at  all;  it  applies  to  those  30  dwellings 
back  in  1907.     Then  it  provides: 

That  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  determine  to  erect  a  light 
keeper's  dwelling  at  any  light  station  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  act, 
and  no  suitable  site  for  such  dwelling  shall  then  belong  to  the  United  States,  said 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  a  suitable  site  at  such  light  station  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
11,000. 

That  is  not  a  general  act,  but  it  appUes  to  these  30  dwellings,  and 
if  we  had  30  dwellings  to  erect  I  am  sure  we  could  build  them  for  that 
price. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  to  erect  these  dwellings  in  different 
places,  there  would  not  be  any  advantage  in  erecting  a  large  number 
of  buildings  and  you  would  not  get  a  lower  price  on  that  account  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  there  would  be  a  marked  advantage  in 
superintendence  and  overhead  charges.  But  in  this  place  we  are 
proposing  to  comply  precisely  with  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  are  not. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  law  says  that  we  shall  erect  a  building 
at  S6,500,  and  that  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  for  all  of  your  keepers  at  a 
station. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  law  was  in  connection  with  putting  up  addi- 
tional dwellings  at  stations  already  existing.  It  was  understood  that 
the  intent  of  this  law  was  that  a  dwelling  for  a  keeper,  when  an 
additional  dwelling  was  needed,  should  not  cost  over  $6,500. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  money  for  keepers'  dwellings  under 
that  act  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  not  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Putnam.  My  understanding  of  that  law  was  that  it  provided 
for  cases  where  there  were  two  keepers  with  dwellings  and  a  dwelhng 
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was  needed  for  a  third  keepsr,  or  where  there  was  a  single  keeper 
without  a  dwelling. 

The  Chaibman.  My  recollection  of  that  law  is  that  you  insisted  that 
that  there  were  a  great  many  of  these  stations  at  which  the  building 
were  so  bad  that  you  neededi  to  abandon  them  and  put  up  new  build- 
ings, and  that  they  allowed  you  to  replace  the  existing  awellings  by 
expending  $6,500p3r  dwelling  in  order  to  supply  all  oi  your  keej>?rs. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  arc  asking  for  a  similar  appropriation  this  time, 
and  the  object  of  it  is  that  at  many  of  the  stations  we  have  not  enough 
dwellings  for  the  keepers;  we  have  three  keepsrs  and  only  have  two 
dwellings,  so  that  one  keep2r  must  live  away  from  the  station,  which 
is  very  objectionable;  and  I  think  that  was  probably  the  case  in  1907, 
when  the  last  appropriation  of  that  kind  was  mada.  I  feel  confident 
in  stating  to  this  committee  that  the  expanditure  for  keep2rs'  dwell- 
ings has  D2en  very  carefully  scrutinized,  and  that  we  have  not  done 
any  extravagant  build'mg  m  keepers'  dwellings.  If  you  will  notice 
the  dwellings  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  simple  and  prop3rly 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  such  stations. 

S3crctarv  Redfield.  I  ought  to  say  that  there  is  in  this  service  no 
element  of  extravagance;  we  are  conducting  a  far  larger  establish- 
m?nt  than  was  conducted  five  years  ago  at  actually  less  cost — not 
relatively,  but  actually. 

The  (Jhaibman.  That  is  largely  because  of  what  this  committee 
started  to  do. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  help  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect;  I  am  very  thankful  that  the  committee  was 
so  helpful  in  the  matter;  nevertheless,  it  is  being  done  executively 
also.     I  do  not  think  our  record  is  one  of  extravagance. 

COST  OP  KEEPERS*  DWELLINGS. 

For  the  efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of  lights  and  fog  signals  it  is  essential 
to  provide  dwellings  for  keepers  at  all  important  stations.  At  all  stations,  excepting 
lignthouses  in  the  water,  or  at  isolated  rocks,  these  dwellings  must  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  families  of  keepers.  The  buildings  must  harmonize  architecturally 
SD  far  as  practicable  with  the  lighthouse  and  its  surroundings,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  ihe  light  stations  are  located  on  the  most  conspicuous  points  of  the  general  coast 
and  the  important  harbors  and  channels  of  the  country.  Experience  has  shown  the 
desirability  of  giving  preference  to  fireproof  construction  in  order  to  diminish  future 
repair  costs,  to  avoid  fire  losses,  and  to  give  a  more  substantial  appearance  to  the 
station,  and  in  recent  years,  especially,  the  use  of  perishable  materials  has  been 
eliminated  when  feasible.  This  is  the  more  important  because  of  the  situation  of 
most  light  stations,  often  isolated,  and  nearly  always  particularly  exposed  to  tlie 
elements,  including  storm,  sand,  and  sea.  In  a  service  S3  extended  as  the  Lighthouse 
Sarvice  of  this  country,  dwellings  must  be  designed  to  meet  many  different  local 
conditions,  embracing  all  kinds  of  climate  from  the  exposed  coasts  of  Maine,  Alaska, 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  samitropical  conditions  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The 
buildings  conform  to  local  needs  and  customs,  and  consideration  must  be  given  al.^^ 
to  the  kind  of  materials  most  available  in  the  vicinity  for  economical  reasons. 

It  is  the  department's  desire  in  planning  keepers*  dweHin:?s  to  furnish  only  reason- 
able quarters,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  ornamentation,  and  care  is  taken  to  us3 
simple  and  substantial  de^ltrns  appropriate  to  the  purposi. 

The  cost  of  keepers'  dwellings  varies,  of  cours?,  ^ith  the  materials  used,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  accesv^ibility  of  the  ^ite.  The  gr^at  difficulties  of  transportation 
frequently  make  the  costs  much  higher  thar  would  prevail  in  localitiej  close  to  markets 
for  materials  and  sources  of  s'cille'l  labor.  The  fodowing  is  an  in.stance  of  this:  A?  fai 
back  a.«  11)08,  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  was  less  than  at  presv^nt,  a  dwelling 
was  authorized  for  Borlie  Island.  N.  C.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  constmction, 
due  to  the  isolated  location  of  the  station,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  prepare 
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plaiiB  for  a  Buitable  building  which  will  come  within  the  authorized  Hmit  of  cost, 
$6,500. 

The  following  are  examples  of  costs  of  fireproof  dwellings  at  remote  or  somewhat 
inaccessible  stations: 

Superior  Entrv,  Wis.,  tile  dwelling,  22  bv  34  feet,  6  rooms  and  bath,  $5,700. 

Point  Loma.  Cal.,  tile  dwelling,  21  by  48  feet,  6  rooms  and  bath,  $8,200. 

Alcatra/,  Cal.,  reinforced  concrete  triple  dwelling  for  three  keepers,  24  by  38  feet, 
and  20  by  30  feet,  12  rooms  and  3  baths,  $15,352. 

Manistl  !ue.  Mich.,  tile  double  dwelling  for  two  keepers,  26  by  56  feet,  12  rooms  and 
2  baths.  $8,150. 

Point  Conception,  Cal.,  reinforced  concrete,  30  by  29  feel;,  6  rooms  and  bath,  $5,482. 

The  department  considers  that  the  limit  of  cost  in  the  act  of  March  4, 1907,  of  $6,500 
for  dwelhocs  at  any  one  light  station  refers  only  to  additional  dwellings  to  be  built 
at  existing  light  stations  under  the  general  apprcpriation  then  made  for  that  puipose. 
In  many  cases  the  dwellings  built  under  this  apprcpriation  were  at  stations  where 
there  were  already  one  or  two  dwellings  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
one  of  the  ket p2r8  not  then  provided  with  a  dwellirg;  in  other  caees  dweUings  were 
built  under  this  f  pprcpriaticn  at  stations' where  there  was  only  one  keep?r,  who  had 
not  been  provided  with  a  dwelling.  This  act  did  not  restrict  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
dwellings  at  a  station  to  this  amount,  and  it  did  not  apply  to  the  construction  of 
dwelliogs  under  fp?cial  appropriations  for  new  light  stations.  Such  new  projects 
under  £p?cial  appropriations,  on  account  of  the  general  development  of  the  Light- 
bocse  Service  and  the  more  parfect  lighting  of  our  coasts,  are. now  more  usually  con- 
fined to  remote  and  inaccessible  localities  where  great  exp3n8e  must  be  incurred  in 
ob  linirg  and  handling  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  wages,  subsistence,  and 
cimp  accommodations  for  workmen. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 

COQUnXE  EIVER,  OREO.,  IMPROVEMENT  OP  AIDS. 

The  Chairman.  Tho  next  is  "For  improvement  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation at  or  near  the  entrance  to  Coqiiille  River,  Orefi:on,  $6,000/' 

Mr.  PtFTNAM.  This  item  was  authorized  hy  the  act  of  March  3,  1915. 
The  present  light  station  is  over  hero  [mdicating  on  map],  away 
inland,  and  is  not  on  a  prominent  point.  It  is  proposed  to  put  the 
li^ht  and  fog  bell  out  on  the  end  of  this  jetty  [indicating]  where  it 
will  bo  a  much  better  warning  to  vessels  coming  in.  There  has  been 
great  diflBculty  in  getting  into  that  small  entrance,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Pacific  here  [indicating],  and  disasters  have 
occurred  there. 

Fecretaiy  Redfield.  Eighteen. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  its  present  location  the  light  is  of  no  great  benefit 
to  navigation  and  the  fog  signal  would  serve  its  purpose  bettor  if  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  south  jetty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  traffic  on  the  river? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  quite  a  considerable  local  traffic 
into  the  Coquille  River.  This  is  one  of  those  small  harbor  entrances 
that  you  find  along  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  will  do  away  with  one  keeper,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Tho  proposed  cho-nge  will  effect  an  ecoromy 
i  I  the  mcL.tenancc  of  tho  st^ition,  as  only  one  licepor  will  bo  required 
instead  of  tho  present  number  of  two. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Whet  do  you  mean  by  site  for  dwoUi^ig,  $500  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Because  the  station  is  to  bo  out  on  the  ord  of  that 
jetty,  wo  will  h-'ive  to  purchtiso  a  site  for  the  dwellirg  of  the  keeper 
soiPewhere  back  on  the  land. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  there  not  a  dwelling  at  tho  station  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes:  but  it  is  on  tho  other  side  of  the  river.  Tho 
present  light  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  if  tho  change 
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is  made  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  dwelling  on  the  same  side  as  the 
light  station. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then  you  will  abandon  the  present  station  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  was  the  present  station  established  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1896. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  you  do  not  abandon  it,  is  it  in  such  condition  that 
you  would  have  to  rebuild  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  it  is  not  in  that  condition^  but  this  estimate  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  a  proper  location  since  these  jetties 
have  been  built  out  there. 

No.  11.  CoquiUe  River y  Oreg.,  aids  to  navigation, — ^For  improve- 
ment of  aids  to  navigation  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  CoquiUe  Kiver^ 
Oreg.,  $6,000. 

Note. — ^The  saving  in  the  maintenance  expense  of  the  station  by  a  reduction  of 
one  keeper  will  amount  to  $709.50  per  annum.  The  present  station  will  probably 
be  lost  in  the  near  future  through  tne  encroachment  of  the  river,  unless  preventive 
measures  are  taken,  the  expense  of  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  conditions.  Already 
$5,000  have  been  ineffectively  spent  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  river,  or  almost  enough  to  carry  out  the  proposed  project.  Eighteen  vessels  have 
stranded  in  this  locality  m  recent  years. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses. 

TOLEDO   HABBOS,  OmO,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  "For  improving  the  aids  to  navigation 
m  Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio,  $15,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1915. 
As  you  will  see  on  this  map,  there  is  a  long,  narrow  channel  leadii:g 
into  Toledo  from  Lake  Erie,  and  there  is  a  very  important  range  at 
this  end  to  mark  that  channel.  The  present  range  lig:hts  are  too 
low,  and  a  vessel  passing  in  here  [indicatuig]  and  anchoring  cuts  out 
those  vessels  farther  out;  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
and  difficulty  in  using  that  channel  with  these  range  lights. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  is  that  channel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  about  8  miles  to  these  lights.  This  is  a  very 
long:  range,  and  to  guide  vessels  through  this  channel  you  have 

The  Chairman  (mterposing).  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  lights  are  too  low,  and  are  frequentlv 
obscured  by  smoke;  they  are  also  sometimes  blanketed  by  vessels 
mooring  in  the  lagoon.'  These  lights  should  therefore  be  raised  in 
order  to  give  greater  efficiency.  The  present  wooden  towers  are  not 
structurally  adapted  for  raising,  and  it  is  proposed  to  replace  them 
with  steel  towers.  This  is  one  difficulty  we  have  all  tnrough  the 
Great  Lakes.  Many  of  the  structures  are  of  wood,  and  it  b  very 
difficult  to  make  any  improvements  on  them.  As  I  say,  these 
wooden  towers  can  not  be  raised,  and  we  will  have  to  build  steel 
towers. 

Mr,  Gillett.  Why  can  they  not  be  raised  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  not  structurally  strong  enough  to  get  the 
height  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  put  those  lights  in  they  were  not  using 
structural  steel? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  anything  like  they  are  now.  Of  course, 
m  those  early  days  wood  was  very  cheap,  especially  on  the  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
height  of  the  li^ts? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  es,  sir;  to  put  in  two  new  steel  towers. 

Note. — Eight  strandings  of  vesBels  have  occurred  in  this  locality  in  recent  years. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses. 

PEARL  HARBOR,  HAWAII,  AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  '^For  establishing  aids  to  navigation  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  $80,000.'' 

Mr.  Pl^nam.  This  was  authorized  bj  the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  and 
it  provides  for  a  complete  system  of  aids  to  navigation  for  the  entire 
Pearl  Harbor.  This  is  an  important  harbor  west  of  Honolulu,  where 
a  great  naval  station  is  boing  established. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  any  lights  at  this  time  at 
Pearl  Harbor?  All  the  work  being  done  there  now  is  construction 
work,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  commerce  in 
connection  with  that  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  of  that 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  About  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Pl'tnam.  There  is  also  som.c  other  commerce  besides  the  com- 
merce connected  with  the  naval  construction  work. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Pearl  Harbor  is  never  going  to  be  a  commercial  har- 
bor, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  understand  that  it  will  be;  that  there  is  a  settle- 
mopt  in  there  besides  the  naval  station. 

The  Chairman.  Very  little. 

Secretary  Redfifld.  About  $1,500,000  goes  in  there  in  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  big  sugar  plantation  there  and  that  is 
all.    Is  the  channel  finished  yet  ? 

Mr.  Pl'tnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  channel  is  finished. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  channel  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Pittnam.  There  is  about  a  30-foot  channel  here  at  the  entrance, 
but  there  is  much  deeper  water  when  you  get  inside. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  much  of  a  channel  has  been  made  there? 

Mr.  PtTNAM.  This  chart  shows  a  30-foot  channel. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  way  in? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  necessity  is  there  for  this  work  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  work  provides  for  two  gas-lighted  buoys;  four 
lighted  beacons  in  exposed  waters 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know;  but  tell  us  about  the  nec- 
ce^sity  for  the  work  first. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  the  necessity  is  to  give  access  to  that  harbor 
both  during  the  time  of  this  construction  work  and  for  the  future, 
and  to  have  the  channel  properly  marked. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  present  they  are  onljr  doing  construction 
work  end  tho  dry  dock  is  away  behind  what  it  shomd  be. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  know. 
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Tho  Chairman.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  built  or 
not,  at  least  there  was  some  doubt  about  it  a  short  time  8,go.  Eighty- 
thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  in  lighting  up  that  chan- 
nel when  there  is  practically  no  use  for  it  in  the  mshttime  at  all. 
They  do  not  use  it  in  the  nighttime  now;  ships  loaaed  with  sugar 
would  not  come  out  at  night  and  would  not  go  in  at  night,  and  this 
naval  work  will  not  be  done  at  night. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  asked  the  Navy  Department  two  years  ago  for 
a  statement  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  providing  these  lights,  and 
we  have  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  dated  August 
12,  1913,  urging  that  lights  be  put  in  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  letter  show  ? 

Mr.  Putnam  (reading) : 

I  have  tho  honor  to  acknowle  Ige  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  5,  1913,  ad- 
dres33d  to  tho  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  requesting  an  opinion  as  to  tho 
importance  of  Pearl  Harbor  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  therein 
aids  to  navijation. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  the  trouble  has  occurred  to  tho 
dry  dock,  has  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  about  that  time,  yes. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  commandant,  naval  station,  Hawaii,  recently 
reported  that  the  office  of  the  commandant  had  been  transferred  from  Honolulu  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  A  harbormaster  and  pilots  have  been  authorized  at  this  harbor,  and 
there  is  considerable  coastwbe  and  interisland  traffic  in  and  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
this  department  has  approved  rules  governing  pilotage  in  the  harbor  that  were  pre- 
pared fcy  the  commandant.  The  importance  of  Pearl  Harbor  will  undoubtedly 
increase  rapidly,  and  the  department  contemplates  moving  all  repair  shops,  etc., 
from  Honolulu,  and  eventually  establishing  a  most  important  naval  base  at  tho 
former  place.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  been  requested  to  establish  a  post 
office  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  as  tha  use  of  the  entrance  channal  and  watere  vdll  also 
increase,  I  beg  your  favcrable  coniideration  upon  the  establishment  of  suitable  aids 
to  navigation  at  Pearl  Harbcr. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anjr  information  to  show  that  there  is 
any  traffic  in  or  out  of  there  at  night  or  any  necessity  for  any  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  our  inspector  at  Hono- 
lulu, dated  December  9,  1915: 

Ordinary  commerce  to  or  passing  this  port. — There  is  a  small  amount  of  comtnorco 
using  Pearl  Harbor,  the  largest  part  of  which  consists  of  ve3?eb  with  supplies  for  the 
navy  yard  or  for  contractors  doing  work  for  the  Navy  Dx?partmont. 

Number  of  vessels  bound  to  or  paisin^j  this  port. -^Tho  number  of  ves33ls  ent?ring 
Pearl  Harbor  during  the  year  1914  was  light.  No  record  is  k?pt  of  vc33:5l3  of  loss  than 
100  tons  displacement,  or  of  barges  towed,  except  the  Bennington, 

Then  he  gives  a  list  of  vessels  going  in. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Those  vessels  are  probably  connected  with  the  service 
of  furnishing  Government  supplies,  and  probably  do  not  go  in  at  night. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  they  largely  carry  Government  supplies;  that 
is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  construction  work  that  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  He  gives  the  total  value  of  the  commerce  in 
1914  as  $1,300,000.  I  believe  nearly  all  of  that  represents  Govern- 
ment supplies. 

The  (chairman.  Outside  of  that  big  sugar  plantation  there  is  noth- 
ing in  there  at  all,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  there  shall  be. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  feel  that  the  Lighthouse  Service  should  be  pre- 
pared to  have  this  harbor  entrance  properly  marked  in  time  for  tho 
needs  of  the  Navy  or  the  development  of  traffic. 
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Navy  Department, 
Washingtony  March  99,  1916, 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant  relative  to  the  eetablishment  of  aids 
to  navigation  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  for  which  an  item  of  $80,000  was  included  in 
the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress,  i  beg  to  inform  you  that  all  naval  activities  in 
these  islands  are  now  centered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  naval  station  at  Honolulu  having 
been  practically  abandoned. 

The  submarine  division  is  based  on  Pearl  Harbor:  all  naval  vessels  frequent  this 
EtatioD,  and  the  coaling  activities  will  commence  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  in  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  vessels  visiting  this  harbor  will  be  on  the  increase,  it  is  urgently  rec- 
ommended that  steps  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the  aids  in  question  as  soon  as 
possible. 

8incerely,  yours, 

JosEPHUS  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  ike  Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Note. — ^The  principal  commerce  to  the  port  of  Pearl  Harbor  has  consisted,  up  to  the 
present  time,  of  vessels  with  supplies  for  the  navy  yard  or  for  contractors  doing  work 
fcr  the  Navy  Department.  Dunng  the  calendar  year  1914  the  total  net  tonnage  of 
vessels  enterin<r  tne  port,  exclusive  of  those  under  ICO  tons  displacement  and  of  barges 
towed,  except  the  barge  Bennington,  was  54,259,  and  for  11  months  of  the  year  1915, 
4'),102.  The  value  of  commerce  thus  transported  was  $1,312,580  and  1219,460,  respec- 
tively, of  which  the  amount  of  local  commerce  was,  approximately,  160,000  and 
$55,000.  While  there  will  be  a  reduction  In  construction  materials  transported  after 
the  establishment  of  the  naval  station  is  completed,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  ^ill  be 
a  ccnsiderable  increase  in  tcnEao;e,  as  commercial  vessels  of  large  tonnage  ^ill  ccca- 
sicnally  be  docked  in  the  na\al  dry  dock. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 

DOG   ISLAND,   ME.,    ENTRANCE  TO   ST.   CROIX  RIVER. 

Tho  Chairman.  Dog  Island,  Mo.,  for  oatablishing  a  light  at  or  near 
Dog  Island  entrance  to  St.  Croix  River,  Me.,  $3,500. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  was  authorized  by  tho  act  of  March  3,  1915. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  personally  visited  this  place,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  one  of  the  very  dangerous  points  on  this  coast.  Tho 
main  channel  up  the  St.  Croix  River  passes  by  it.  The  mean  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  18  feet,  ana  it  is  so  located  that  the  tide, 
both  ebb  and  flood,  sets  dii'ectly  against  it.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
Bubmorced  at  high  tide. 

Tho  Chairman.  Have  vou  a  light  there  now  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  there  at  all  now. 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  when  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  captain 
of  a  passenger  steamer  who  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
points  on  that  whole  portion  of  tho  coast. 

Tho  Chair^ian.  What  are  you  going  to  put  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  An  unattended  acetylene  light. 

Note. — I  have  personally  examined  this  locality  and  conferred  concerning  it  with 
niastCTs  of  vessels  na^iga'ing  adjoining  waters.  I^everal  wrecl  s  have  here  occurred. 
The  mean  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  tide  is  about  38  feet,  and  about.  125,0C0  tons  of  freij.;ht 
«re  carried  annually  past  thia  loca'ity  in  addi  ion  to  freaiient  daily  raseenper  eervice. 
Ihe  tidal  currents  are  such  as  to  throw  a  vessel  onto  this  reef  unless  special  care  is 
taken.  At  hi^b  tide  when  the  reef  is  largely  submerged,  in  the  absence  of  a  liiht,  a 
ptvi^-ator  unfamiliar  with  the  waters,  ha\'ing  no  warning,  may  readily  find  himself 
itt  a  po?i  ion  from  whic h  it  would  be  impossible  to  extric  at  e  h is  vessel .  In  the  summer 
taaoji  there  is  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  na\'igation  addi.ional  to  that  above  named. 

WiLUAM  C.  Redfield,  Secretcry, 
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Mr.  GiLLBTT.  What  do  you  mean  by  "land  damage"  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  means  the  purchase  of  the  land.  It  is 
an  unusual  term.  On  account  of  private  ownership  sometimes  wo 
have  to  condemn  sites.  When  they  know  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lighthouse  established  the  price  goes  up  so  that  sometimes  we  have 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings. 

SANDY  HOOK,    N.   J.,    AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chaibman.  Tlie  next  is  ''For  improving  the  aids  to  navigation 
at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  $20,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1915.  The  location  of  our  lighthouse  structures  there  interferes  with 
the  work  of  the  batteries  at  Sandy  Hook.  There  is  a  military  post 
there,  as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be.  Where  is  the 
light — out  on  a  point  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  North  Hook  beacon  light  and  fog  signal  are  at 
present  so  located  in  front  of  the  batteries  at  Fort  Hancock,  Sandy 
Hook,  as  to  interfere  very  s3riously  with  the  gunfire  of  several  of  the 
batteries  and  absolutely  prohibit  the  training  of  the  guns  on  the  ranges 
covering  the  entrances  to  New  York  Harbor.  The  matter  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  War  Department  and 
of  the  Lighthouse  Sarvice,  and  the  views  of  maritime  interests 
obtained  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  making  the  necessary 
changes.  It  is  recommended  that  the  keeper's  quarters,  light  and  fog 
signal  be  moved  to  a  new  location  out  of  the  range  of  the  batteries. 
These  structures  are  out  here  [indicating].  This  [indicating]  is  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  lighthouse  is  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Hook  here  [indicating].  Fort  Hancock  and  the  Sandy  Hook 
Military  Reservation  are  hero  [indicating],  and  the  battery  is  back  of 
our  lights. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  batteries  are.  fired  out  to  sea,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  batteries  are  also  located  over  here  [indicating], 
controlling  these  channels  [indicating].  It  will  be  necessary  to  move 
the  keeper's  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  it?    Is  that  the  range  light? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  front  range  light. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  move  it  back  so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  range 
of  the  batteries.  That  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  War 
Department,  and  a  plan  has  been  gotten  up  by  which  we  will  so  locate 
the  structures  that  they  will  not  mterfere  with  the  batteries. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  far  will  you  have  to  move  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  short  distance.  We  will  simply  move  them  out  of 
the  ran^e  of  the  battery. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  short  distance — a  few  feet, 
a  few  yards,  or  a  mile  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Structures  must  be  moved  from  200  to  400  yards. 

The  Chairman.  What  battery  is  that — do  you  know? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  memoranaum  says  that  the  structures  arc  so 
located  as  to  interefere  very  seriously  with  the  gunfire  of  several 
of  the  batteries,  and  absolutely  prohibit  the  training  of  the  guns  on 
the  ranges  covering  the  entrances  to  New  York  Harbor. 
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Secretary  Redpield.  We  can  get  a  statement  from  the  War 
Department  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  that  way  for  years  and  years  and 
nothing  has  been  said  about  it.  There  nave  been  no  new  batteries 
put  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  will  get  a  statement  from  the  War 
Department,  with  a  chart  showing  tne  whole  thing,  and  will  send  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  haste  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  the  War  Department  does  consider  that  it 
is  quite  important,  because  it  interferes  with  the  practice  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  can  not  establish  their  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  establish  their  ranges  mathematically 
without  firing  at  all.     They  plat  that  whole  territory. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  some  very  considerable  structures  in  the 
line  of  fire  at  some  other  places  which  we  do  not  think  of  removing. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  down  here  at  Old  Point. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  so  close  to  the  batteries,  they  are  right  in 
there  among  them,  as  it  were.  This  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  understand  that  this  is  a  matter  iii 
which  we  take  action  because  the  War  Department  has  requested  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  where  you  are  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  get  a  statement  about  it 
from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  understand  that  this  is  an  imperative 
matter? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  imderstand  anything  about  it, 
except  that  the  War  Department  requests  that  it  be  done,  and  I 
assume  that  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it. 

War  Department, 
Wdshingtony  April  i,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washingtoriy  D.  C. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  March  28,  1916,  concerning  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  improving  the  aids  to  navigation  at  Sandv 
Hook,  N.  J.,  in  order  that  some  of  the  structures  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  at  the  nortb 
end  of  Sandy  Hook  might  be  moved  because  they  interfere  at  present  with  the  gunfiro 
of  several  of  the  batteries,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  interference  ia 
serious  enough  in  the  views  of  the  War  Department  to  warrant  remedial  action  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 
Respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 

DELAWARE   RIVER,  PA.  AND  DEL.,  AIDS   TO   NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  improving  the  aids  to 
navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  Delaware  River,  Fenn* 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  $80,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1915. 
It  provides  for  an  appropriation  to  mark  and  improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  on  the  channel  of  the  Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia, 
whicn  is  a  very  important  channel.  The  newly  dredged  channel  is 
shown  in  green  on  this  chart  [indicating].  In  dredging  this  new 
channel  they  have  made  an  angle  in  the  channel  which  makes  the  old 
range  lights  useless.    The  range  lights  must  mark  the  new  channel| 
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and  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  two  lights  on  each  of  these  ranges 
[indicating].  This  estimate  covers  the  necessary  work  for  instalhng 
range  lights  for  that  new  channel. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  about  9  miles  between  the  extreme  lights.  The 
channel  is  about  7  miles.  This  is  a  very  important  channel  leadine 
to  Philadelphia.  This  [indicating]  is  right  m  front  of  the  city  of 
Chester. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  character  of  the  structures  and  lights 
proposed  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  proposed  to  put  in  steel  piers  on  concrete  foun- 
dations, and  to  improve  the  lighting  apparatus  and  fog  signal  at  the 
Chester  front  light.     That  is  the  front  light  down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  providing  two  new  range  lights  here,  one 
for  the  Chester  range 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  and  two  Hghts  in  each  range, 
or  four  lights  altogether. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  the  Chester  range  and  the  Marcus  Hook 
range  ? 

Mr,  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  on  account  of  the  new  channel  hav- 
ing that  angle  in  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  these  new  ranges,  or  are  they  improvements  of 
the  lights  at  the  present  ranges  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  new  ranges  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
range.  They  mark  a  different  channel.  The  engineers  in  improving 
this  channel  of  the  Delaware  River  abandoned  the  old  channel  and 
replaced  it  by  this  new  channel,  which  has  an  angle  in  it. 

EIGHTH   LIGHTHOUSE   DISTRICT,    TENDER   AND   BARGE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  constructing,  or  purchas- 
ing, and  equipping  a  small  tender  and  barge  for  eighth  lighthouse 
district,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  $20,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1915, 
and  it  provides  for  a  small  tender  and  barge  to  take  care  of  the  inland 
waterways  alons  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  We  are 
getting  more  ana  more  demands  for  the  Hghting  and  marking  of  those 
inland  waterways,  and  our  present  lighthouse  tenders  whicn  we  are 
using  in  the  coast  work  can  not  be  used  on  these  inland  passages. 

Secretary  Redfield.  These  are  to  be  wooden  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  probably,  and  they  wUl  be  quite  small 
vessels. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  draft  are  they  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  to  exceed  3  feet  draft. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  have  lighthouses  on  streams  3  feet  deep  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  small  post  lights.  They  are  small  lights 
on  posts  to  mark  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  channel.  The 
channel  may  be  more  than  3  feet  deep,  but  our  boat  must  be  able  to 
go  beyond  the  edges  of  the  channel  and  work  in  shallow  water. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  have  quite  a  large  commerce  in  there 
carrying  cotton,  and  we  have  had  to  issue  a  coast  pilot  for  these 
waters. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  That  portion  of  the  canal  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to 
Corpus  Chris ti,  Tex.,  has  been  completed  by  the  War  Department^ 
and  in  the  next  year  or  two  the  canal  will  be  open  to  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  buy  a  motor  launch  65  feet  long  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  a  derrick  barge? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  a  barge  with  a  pile  driver  on  it  for  placing 
piles  on  the  edge  of  the  channel  on  which  to  put  the  lights. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  the  barge  draw? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  The  barge  would  have  about  the  same  draft  as  the 
launch,  or  3  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  launch  to  tow  the  barge? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  launch  would  tow  the  barge  to  the  place 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  launch  could  leave  it  there  and 
go  on  to  other  work  and  move  the  barge  along  whenever  it  was  neces- 
sarv,  or  it  could  work  along  with  it  as  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  can  be  accommodated  on  a  boat 
of  that  size — on  a  65-foot  boat  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  would  be  four  or  five  men. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  would  be  four  or  five  men  in  the  crew,  and  there 
would  be  some  men  on  the  barge. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  subsist  them  on  the  launch  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  On  a  65-foot  launch  I  used,  to 
carry  10  people,  including  my  family  and  the  crew,  and  I  subsisted 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  altogether? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  10  on  the  boat,  including  the  crew. 

Note. — ^The  act  of  March  3, 1915  (38  Stat.,  926),  authorized  this  work,  but  no  appro* 
priation  was  made  therefor.  The  tender  for  the  eighth  lighthouse  district,  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  which  should  be  a  motor  launch  about  65  feet  long,  and  barge  to  be 
equipped  with  derrick  pile  driver,  neither  to  exceed  3  feet  draft,  are  absolutely 
nocfssary  for  establishing  and  maintaining  lights  and  daymarks  along  the  intercoastal 
canals  and  other  shallow  waters  of  the  eighth  lighthouse  district.  That  portion  of 
the  canal  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  has  been  completed  by  the 
War  Department,  and  in  the  next  year  or  two  the  canal  will  be  open  to  tne  Mississippi 
Rivor. 

If  this  tender  and  barge  are  not  provided  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  to  hire 
srhoonpre  for  all  construction  and  repair  work,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  use  tenders 
on  account  of  their  draft.  The  tender  and  baige  will  reduce  the  number  of  yeesels 
hirni  under  present  conditions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  hire  vessels  to  repair  and 
establish  aids  in  the  intercoastal  canals  and  to  insp-»ct  such  aids.  This  is  now  neces- 
nry  and  becomes  more  uigent  every  day.  This  district  has  now  no  means  of  estab- 
lishing aids  in  the  Texas  Intercoastal  Canal,  and  the  aids  recently  recommended  by 
ihi^  office  will  have  to  be  erected  by  the  United  States  engineer. 

A  shallow-draft  small  tender  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  inspection  and  upkeep 
of  the  aids  in  the  inland -waterways  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  beyond  Matagorda 
Bay,  Tex.,  viz.  Lake  Salvador,  Little  Lake,  Lake  Villere,  Bayou  Barataria,  Barataria 
Bay,  Grand  Lake  (Atchafalaya  River  section).  Lake  Chicot,  Vermillion  Bay,  White 
I^e.  Giand  Lake  (Intercoastal  Canal),  Calcaisieu-Sabine,  La.,  and  the  Intercoastal 
fanal  from  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  The  least  draft  of  any  present  tender 
u>  6  feet  9  inches  light,  and  she  is  unable  to  enter  any  of  the  waters  named,  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  send  her  over  Lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  due  to  sunken  logs,  etc. 

The  approximate  cost  of  hired  vessel  during  past  fiscal  year  was  $3,560  and  this  would 
We  to  be  materially  increased,  due  to  the  large  number  of  aids  in  the  inland  water- 
ways which  are  being  established  and  to  be  established  in  the  near  future. 
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Detailed  estimate. 

Motor  launch $15, 000 

Pile  driver  derrick  barge 5, 000 

Total 20,000 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Chmmissioner  of  Lighthouses. 

TENDER   FOR   THIRD   LIGHTHOUSE   DISTRICT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  constructing  or  purchasing  and  equipping  a  lighthouse  tender  to  replace 
tenders  worn  out  in  service  in  the  third  lightnouse  district,  or  in  the  Lighthouse  Service 
generally,  $150,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  item  has  not  been  authorized.  We 
consider  it  extremely  important  and  desirable.  From  here  on  most 
of  the  items  have  not  been  authorized,  and  it  may  be  that  you  do 
not  care  to  take  time  on  them. 

HURON,  OHIO,  AIDS   TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ''For  establishing  aids  to  navi- 
gation at  Huron,  Ohio,  $4,500.'' 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  was  authorized  for  $3,800. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  estimate  is  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  f or  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  to  establish  aids  to  navigation  at  Huron, 
Ohio.  This  estimate  covers  the  erection  of  a  rear  rans^e  lifi^ht  at 
Huron  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  erection  of  a  rear  ra^e  ijht  to 
serve  with  the  present  Huron  light  will  accomplish  the  desired 
object,  but  provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  fog  bell  at  the  front 
light.     This  covers  a  fog  bell  at  the  outer  station. 

The  Chairman.  Why  couldn^t  you  do  it  within  that  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  figures  given  here  in  the  estimate  are 
such  that  we  did  not  consider  $3,800  a  sufficient  sum.  to  do  the  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  if  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  happened  since  the  authorization  was 
made? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  proposed  fog  signal  has 
been  added,  and  that  is  $1,200. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in 
prices  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  authorization  was  made  six  years  ago,  in  June, 
1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it?*  How  pressing  is  it 
considered  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  commerce  of  Huron  Harbor  is  important,  con- 
sisting prinpipally  of  ore  and  fish  incoming  and  coal  outgoing.  Over 
300  vessels  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  over  640,000  enter  the  har- 
bor annually,  with  a  cargo  valuation  of  approximately  $3,000,000.' 
I  think,  considering  the  commerce  of  the  port,  that  this  amount  for 
improving  those  aids  to  navigation  is  very  small. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Kailroad. 
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The  Chairman.  The  authorization  covers  range  lights  at  Huron 
Harbor,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $3,800. 

Mr.  rcTNAM.  That  authorization  d^d  not  include  the  fog  signal 
which  we  are  now  proposing  to  put  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added  a  fog  signal? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  here  an  item,  ^^For  establishing  aids  to 
navigation,"  and  that  would  include  the  fog  dgnal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  fog  signal  important? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  quite  important  to  have  a  fog 
signal  on  a  pier  Uke  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  now  pier  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  the  original  pi^rs  only  came  out 
this  far,  and  to  get  a  safer  entrance  here  [indicating]  tnese  break- 
waters have  been  extended  away  out  there  [indicating],  giving  a 
larger  area,  so  that  the  waves  may  be  broken  up. 

Note. — Five  strandings  of  veesels  have  occurred  in  this  locality  in  recent  years. 

G.  R.  Putnam, 
Commissioner  of  LAghthouses, 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS,  LIGHTHOUSE   DEPOT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

FcH"  constructing  and  equipping  a  temporary  lighthouse  depot  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
pending  the  estabUshment  of  a  permanent  depot,  and  authority  is  hereby  granted  to 
erect  such  temporary  depot  on  land  to  be  leased,  |5,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  now  ?    Have  you  any  depot  there  ? 

Mr.  Pl^^nam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  depot  there. 
We  have  a  wharf  that  we  are  allowed  to  use  at  the  sunerance  of  the 
island  government,  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  storehouse. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  How  important  is  this  storehouse  at  Honolulu  t 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  now  a  small,  inadequate,  overcrowded 
temporary  storehouse  ? 

Mr.  Pitnam.  We  have  the  use  of  a  dilapidated  Territorial  building 
on  the  wharf  occupied  hj  permission  of  the  Territorial  government. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  it  be  your  idea  to  have  this  temporary  store- 
house in  approximately  the  same  locality  ? 

Mr.  Ptn'NAM.  It  is  in  the  same  vicinity.  This  does  not  provide 
for  buying  any  land,  but  simply  for  a  buikling. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  proposing  here  the  temporary  continuation 
of  a  temporary  storehouse  already  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  a  temporary  location,  yes,  sir;  but  we  propose  to 
build  a  new  one. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  have  already  an  inadequate,  leaky,  over- 
crowded temporary  storehouse? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  fix  it  i  You  have  a  general  appro- 
priation for  repairs. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
<*an  not  expend  money  in  fixing  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  jrou  get  tne  use  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  territorial  government  allows  us  to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  tell  the  territorial  government 
that  you  will  close  up  the  lights  if  they  do  not  fix  the  building  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  We  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Wliat  would  you  do  with  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  simply  build  a  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  The  permanent  station  is  not  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  of  much  importance,  because  it  was  not 
given  to  you  in  the  last  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  so  many  important  things  in  that  bill 

The  Chairman  (interposhig).  This  could  not  have  been  very  im- 
portant, or  it  would  have  been  included. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  temporary  provision  is  more  immediately 
important  than  the  final  provision,  as  it  will  permit  us  to  fix  up 
things  better  than  they  are  now. 

LIGHT    keepers'    DWELLINGS. 
[See  p.  1023.] 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  light  keepers'  dwellings  and  appurtenant  structures,  including  sites  therefor, 
vithin  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  act  approved  February  26,  1907,  $75,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  act  continues  the  object  of  the  act  of  February 
26,  1907,  which  made  a  similar  appropriation  for  light  keepers' 
dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  act  of  February  26,  1907,  was  an  appropria- 
tion  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  how  much;  $150,000,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  various  appropriations  made.  The  last 
appropriation  was  May  27,  1908,  of  $75,000,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  had  one  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  made  $150,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  lighthouse  dwellings,  at  $6,500  apiece, 
would  cost  $195,000,  so  you  arc  asking  for  $30,000  in  excess. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  cost  of  the  dwellings  varies  with  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  built  so  far? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures,  but  I  can  put  them 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  %vould  place  in  the  record  information 
showing  how  many  you  have  built  and  how  much  they  have  cost. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  those  fig[ures  here.  A  large  number  of 
buildings  were  built  and  we  consider  it  quite  important  to  have  suffi- 
cient (wellings  to  take  care  of  the  keepers  at  the  stations.  The 
present  condition  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  important  stations 
where  we  have  not  enough  dwellings  for  the  keepers,  and  some  of  the 
keepers  have  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  station.  The  memo- 
randum which  I  have  here,  giving  a  list  of  the  important  stations  at 
which  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  dwellings,  shows  that  there 
are  18  stations  in  diflFernt  part  of  the  country,  all  of  them  important. 
This  estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  16  dwellings  at  $4,500 — an  average  cost 
of  $4,500. 
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The  Chairman.  If  these  30  buildings  average  $4,500  apiece,  they 
would  have  cost  only  $135,000,  and  you  had  $15,000  more  than  was 
necessary. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  the  data  showing  just  what  these  dwell* 
inss  cost,  but  I  will  put  the  cost  in  the  record. 

Jkfr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  have  already  been  constructed  and 
would  be  constructed  under  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  this  estimate  we  propose  to  construct  16 
dwellings  at  an  average  cost  of  $4,500.  The  last  appropriation  for 
this  particular  object  was  made  eight  years  ago  ana  most  of  it  was 
used  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Construction  was  cheaper  then  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  I  find  that  is  very  true,  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction. 

DveUmgs  at  existing  light  stations  constructed  under  the  acts  of  Mar.  4,  1907  {S4  Stat.^ 
1S17),  and  May  i7,  1908  {S5  Stat.^  334)^  each  appropriatvng  f  76,000. 

[DweUingB  erected  are  in  addition  to  previous  dwellings  at  the  respective  stations  where  shovm  in  last 

column.] 


Station. 


WhiUoctaMilLMe 

Fort  Popham .He 

Waackaack.  N.  J 

CapeMay  N.  J 

Delaware  Breakwater  Rear  Range,  Del. . 

Astttoagoe,  Va 

Sooth  Island,  8.  C 

Castle  PinPkney,  S.  C 

Cape  San  Bias.  Fla 

East  Pascafooia  River,  Fla 

Point  anx  Barques,  Midi 

Grand  Marais,  Mich 

Dnluth  Range,  Minn 

CharlevoixPierheed,  Mich 

Big  Sable,  Mich 

St.  Joseph  Pierhead  Range,  Mich 

Waakeean  Harbor,  111 

Two  Rivera  Pierhead,  Wis 

Ahnapee  PWhead  Range  (Algoma),  Wis 

Cape  Blanoo^Oreg 

EdiiHook,  Wash 

Point  Conoeptloo,  Cal 

Fort  Point,  Cal 

Hamboidt  Bay  Fog  Si«mal,  Cal 

Kalae,  Hawaii  Island.  Hawaii 

^'spoopoo,  Hawaii  Isund,  Hawaii 

Kailna.  Hawaii  Island,  Hawaii 

Keahoie  Point,  Hawaii  IsUnd,  Hawaii. . 
Kaohola  Point,  Hawaii  Island,  Hawaii.. 

I^iiiki  Head,  Maui  Island,  Hawaii 

Nankalele  Head.  Maui  Island.  Hawaii. . . 

Barbers  Point,  Oaho  Island.  Hawaii 

^akahoena  Point,  Kauai  Island,  Hawaii 


Cost, 

new 

dwell- 

hig. 


{ 


94,041 
4,458 
4,760 
6,457 
6,194 
5,286 
5,236 
6,263 
6,402 
3,546 
5,268 
4,570 
6,477 
4,501 
5,500 


3,950 
4,412 

5,499 
2,801 
3,688 
6,464 
5,991 
5,482 
6,500 
6,500 
1,180 
1,166 
1,168 
2,750 
2,833 
1,273 
1,656 
3,198 
1,348 


Purpose. 


I 


For  keeper 

....do 

For  assistant  keeper 

....do 

For  keeper 

For  assistant  keeper 

For  keeper 

....do 

For  2  keepers 

For  assistant  keeper 

....do 

For  keeper 

For  assutant  keepers  (double  dwelling) . 

For  keeper 

(Remodeled  old  dwelling  and  built  new 
one). 

For  keeper  and  assistant  keeper  (double 
dwelling).  See  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  dated  June  24, 
1908. 

For  assistant  keepers 

For  keeper  and  assistant  keeper 

For  keeper 

do 

....do 

For  assistant  keeper 

For  keeper 

For  keei)er  and  assistant  keeper 

do 

....do 

....do 

For  Ireeper 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

For  assistant  keeper 

For  keeper 


Previous 

dwell- 

ingsat 

station. 


1 

a 

1 


"I 
>2 

a 
1 


1 


1 

8 


>  Triple  dwdling. 


s  Burned. 


s  Double  dwelling. 


^  addition  to  the  foregoing,  $1,682  was  expended  for  -pnUmiDary  examinations,  purchase  of  sit  en,  and 
ouKellaDeoos  similar  Items  at  five  stations. 
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ALASKA,    AIDS   TO   NAVIGATION, 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  next  number  is  36. 

The  Chairman.  *'For  establishing  aids  to  navigation  and  improv- 
ing existing  aids  in  Alaska,  $60,000.'*     That  is  not  authorized. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  so  states,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is 
authorized? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  service; 
it  is  authorized  in  the  general  act  that  creates  the  service  which  applies 
to  buoys,  lights,  and  fog  signals. 

The  Chairman.  We  give  you  a  general  appropriation  for  that. 

Secretarv  Redfield.  Could  not  this  be  added  to  that  so  that  the 
work  could  be  done  this  year,  because  it  is  vitally  important.  It  has 
been  an  appropriation  which  was  renewed  as  it  became  exhausted, 
and  it  is  now  gone  and  we  have  not  anything  with  which  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  had  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  were  given  $60,000  by  the  act  of  August 
1,  1914. 

Mr.  PxjTMAN.  This  estimate  is  in  identically  the  same  wording  as 
the  act  of  August  1,  1914,  which  appropriated  $60,000  for  aids  to 
navigation  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  had  altogether? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  one  preceding  appropriation  (Mar.  4. 
1911)  of  the  same  amount.  There  have  been  two  appropriations  of 
$60,000,  those  appropriations  having  been  used  for  aids  to  navigation 
in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  appropriation  of  $60,000,  made 
by  the  act  of  August  1,  1914,  wiU  be  practically  exhausted  when  the 
construction  of  the  aids  already  authorized  has  been  completed  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is,  during  the  present  season  all  of  the  avail- 
able funds  will  be  used  up  for  these  general  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  specifically  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  this  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  these  minor 
aids  to  navigation.  We  put  in  a  great  many  aids  under  the  previous 
apOTopriation  of  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is-  a  considerable  demand  for  additional  aids 
to  navigation  over  the  extensive  coast  of  Alaska.  We  propose  to 
put  in  a  large  number,  17  acetylene  lights,  3  gas  buoys,  and  2  fog-sig- 
nal installations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  acetylene  lights  cost  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  average  ait)out  $1,500  apiece;  somewhere  be- 
tween $1,500  and  $2,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  these  aids  are  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  a  general  way.  They  are  to  go  in  these  re^ons 
that  are  marked  on  this  map  [indicating] ;  onljr  the  general  localities 
are  marked,  and  these  dots  show  the  existing  aids. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  place  seems  to  be  covered  with  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  this  is  a  very  small-scale  map. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  distance  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  about  300  nautical  miles  in  a  straight  line  along 
that  stretch  of  coast.    The  localities  where  we  are  proposing  to  put 
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in  new  aids  are  shown  by  these  marks  [indicating].  They  are  to  be 
put  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka  and  in  these  entrances  [indicating],  and 
in  Icy  Strait;  in  here  [indicating]  there  are  no  marlss  at  all,  along 
that  whole  stretch  of  coast. 

Secretary  Redfibld.  You  see  that  for  those  fifty-odd  miles  there- 
is  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  only  part  of  Alaska  that  is  fairly  well  marked 
is  that  inside  passage;  that  is  the  main  passage  from  Seattle  to  Skag- 
way;  that  is  pretty  well  marked  at  the  present  time,  as  you  see  by 
the  lights  shown. 

The  Chairman.  Who  uses  this  coast  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  development  there,  quite  a  lot 
of  commerce  along  Prince  of  Wales  Island  here  [indicating],  and  there 
are  also  some  canneries  and  some  mining  development  in  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  great  demand  from  all  of  the  steam- 
ship companies,  as  weD  as  from  tne  cannery  people,  for  aids  in  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  Alaska  as  shown  in  this 
chart ;  it  is  simply  the  southeastern  corner  of  Alaska.  Here  is  another 
part  of  Alaska.  The  railroad  is  to  go  from  Seward  here  [indicatingl 
and  run  north  and  across  up  this  way  [indicating]. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  railroad  here 
[indicating]. 

]tfr.  Putnam.  The  channel  to  approach  the  railroad  is  through 
Cooks  Inlet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  temporary,  and  is  not  to  be  an  all-year 
harbor. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  hope  to  use  that  passage  through  Anchor- 
age a  good  part  of  the  year  permanently. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  a  very  considerable  traf- 
fic in  Cool^  Inlet. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  Prince  WilUam  Sound,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bays  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  a  number  of  additional  aids 
are  needed,  as  there  are  a  ^eat  many  islands,  rocks,  and  so  forth^ 
Here  is  Valdez  up  here  [indicating].  This  map  shows  the  whole  of 
Alaska;  the  area  tnat  we  have  just  looked  at  is  sunply  this  piece  down 
in  here,  and  this  piece  in  here  [indicating]  a  very  small  part  of  the 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  shipping  up  in  the  other  endt 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  shipping  is  in  here  [indicating],  and  there 
are  a  great  many  canneries  in  nere  [indicating].  Our  fisheries  boats 
run  tlu'ough  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  building  a  large,  first-class  station  at  Cape 
St.  EUas. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  here  at  all  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  traffic  going  through  there  all  the  time 
without  any  lights. 

NAVASSA   ISLAND   LIGHT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  a  light  on  Navassa 
Island,  have  you  not  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  under  that  appropriation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  work  is  going  ahead  in  splendid  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  working  on  the  island.  The  metal 
work  for  the  light  is  almost  completed;  it  is  under  construction  at 
Kenton,  Ohio.  The  contracts  were  made  for  the  construction  work 
and  for  the  metal  work  on  October  2,  1915,  and  the  work  is  now 
actively  in  progress.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  the  whole 
progress  of  the  work  on  Navassa. 

(Said  statement  follows:) 

LIGHTHOUSE   ON   NAVASSA  ISLAND,  WEST  INDIES. 

Appropriation  was  made  October  22,  1913. 

Lignthouse  inspector  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  after  vimtinff  and  malpng  survey  of 
lite,  submitted  preliminary  plans  July  29,  1914.  To  reach  tae  site  lErom  lighthouse 
district  head  (quarters  at  San  Juan  requires  a  round  trip  voyage  of  1,100  nautical  miles. 

After  considerable  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Porto  Rico,  develop- 
ing necessity  for  various  changes  in  design,  final  plans  and  specifications  were  com- 
pleted by  the  bureau  June  11,  1915,  and  sent  to  printer. 

Work  was  advertised  Julv  16,  1915,  and  bids  were  opened  September  30,  1915. 

Contracts  were  made  unaer  approval  of  October  2,  1915,  with  Champion  Iron  Co., 
of  Kenton,  Ohio,  for  metal  work,  and  with  the  Snare  &  Triest  Co.,  of  New  York,  for 
erection. 

The  progress  of  the  work  at  this  date  is:  The  contractor  for  metal  work  has  com- 
menced its  fabrication,  and  its  inspection  by  the  bureau's  representative  is  under  way. 
The  contractor  for  the  erection  is  collecting  materials  ana  men  at  New  York,  and 
expects  to  leave  in  a  chartered  vessel  with  the  preliminary  plant  before  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  Navy  Department  has  granted  the  contractor  the  use  of  a  wharf 
and  storage  space  at  Guantanamo.  Orders  for  the  illuminating  apparatus  were 
placed  by  the  bureau  on  September  21,  and  for  a  radio  apparatus  on  October  11.  An 
inspector  to  represent  the  Lighthouse  Service  on  the  work  at  the  site  was  appointed 
October  27.  The  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  in  construction  of 
this  character,  and  so  distantly  located  on  an  uninhabited  island  without  ordinary 
means  of  communication. 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 

November  19,  1915. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  anything  occurred  to  further  emphasize  the 
impotance  and  necessity  of  a  light  on  Navassa? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  but  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken 
in  our  building  a  light  there. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  A  great  deal  of  inquiry  has  been  made  for  it. 
A  man  came  in  to  see  me  two  or  three  days  ago  and  wanted  to  know 
when  that  would  be  ready. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  state  in  regard  to  item  No.  15,  Sandy 
Hook,  aids  to  navigation,  that  a  few  days  ago  the  War  Department 
forwarded  to  us  an  inquiry  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  coast 
defenses  of  Sandy  Hook,  under  date  of  March  21,  1916,  as  to  when 
the  Sandy  Hook  beacon  light  would  be  removed,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  obstructs  a  portion  of  the  field  of  fire  at  Dattery 
Peck,  an  important  rapid-fire  battery  at  Fort  Hancock,  N.J.  I  have 
not  the  oiigmal  letter  with  mo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  important  thing  at  this  partic- 
ular time 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  will  get  the  letter  to  which  that  repUes. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

OENEBAL   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  under  the  item  for  general 
expenses,  Li^thouse  Service,  is  $2,775,000  and  your  estimate  is 
$2,840,000.     Didyou  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  We  had  oiJy  a  very  small  balance  of  $5,409,  which  is 
ouly  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  appropriation.  It  is  impossible 
to  work  closer  than  that  on  large  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  mcrease  is  due  to  two  facts.  One  is  the  law  of 
March  3,  1915,  which  authorized  leave  of  absence  to  per  diem  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  There  are  about  300  such  em- 
ployees and  this  Taw  gives  them  15  days  leave  with  pay  each  year. 
That  flares  out  about  $15,750 ;  that  is  the  expense  of  giving  300  men, 
averagmg  $3.50  a  day,  15  days  of  leave  per  year.  No  increase  was 
made  last  year  to  provide  for  this  leave  of  absence  to  per  diem  men. 
The  balance  of  the  increase,  $50,000,  is  due  to  the  general  increase 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  work. 

This  increase  is  about  1.8  per  cent  of  the  appropriation,  wlicreas 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  aids  to  navigation  main- 
tained by  the  service  in  the  past  two  years  of  1,023,  which  is  7i  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  aids.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  supphes  in  the  last  year  or  two.  For  instance, 
one  of  our  biggest  purchases  is  kerosene.  We  use  about  700,000  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  annually  for  lighting  purposes  and  for  fog-signal 
machinery;  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  is  going  to  be  2  cents  higher 
than  last  year,  or  about  30  per  cent.  Two  cents  on  700,000  means 
an  increase  of  $14,000 -a  year  in  that  one  item.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  paints,  white  lead,  zinc,  gasohne, 
and  other  things  that  the  service  uses  extensively;  also  steel  plates. 
On  white  zinc  the  increase  has  been  from  7  cents  to  12f  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  service  uses  about  32,000  pounds  annually.  Gaso- 
line, as  everyone  knows,  has  practicaDy  doubled  in  price;  the  Light- 
bouse  Service  uses  large  quantities  of  gasoline  in  connection  with  its 
power  boats.  All  of  the  fight  stations  and  Ught  vessels  are  provided 
with  power  boats  which  use  gasoline. 

REPAIRS   TO  TENDERS. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  quite  an  increase  in  the  amount  asked  for 
reoairs  for  tenders.     Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  PuTKAM.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  detailed  statement  on  page  811. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  $38,000  increase  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  have  in  commission  within  a  few  months 
three  additional  tenders,  including  the  largest  tender  that  has  ever 
been  built  for  the  Lighthouse  Service.  That  tender  has  been  built 
for  service  in  Alaska,  the  Cedar,  and  will  probably  be  finished  during 
the  coming  summer,  as  it  is  now  well  along.  The  tender  Rose,  which 
is  being  biult  at  Seattle  for  use  on  the  Oregon  coast,  is  nearly  finished. 
The  tender  Palmetto  is  being  constructed  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
win  be  completed  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tney  to  take  the  places  of  other  boats  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  they  are  additional  vessels.  A  few  years 
ago  we  reduced  the  number  of  tenders,  but  with  the  increase  of  work 
we  have  had  to  gradually  increase  the  number,  and  these  do  not  take 
the  places  of  other  vessels. 

The  Chaieman.  As  you  are  intending  to  put  these  new  tenders  into 
commission,  it  would  seem  that  you  shoula  not  require  such  a  lai^e 
increase  in  your  repair  item. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  item  for  repairs 
to  tenders,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  not  an  apparent  increase. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  apparent  in  this  way:  That  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  repairs  ii  1915  was  unusually  small,  $167,000,  whereas  in 
1914,  the  year  previously,  the  repairs  cost  $231,000,  so  that  the  re- 
pairs in  1915  were  abnormally  small. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Repairs  to  tenders  were  $219,774  in  1912,  and 
$175,599  in  1913,  the  average  for  the  last  four  years  being  about 
$199,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  1914  was  an  imusually  large  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1915  they  were  $167,000,  and  the  previous  year 
$231,000.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with' the 
repair  item  is  that  all  of  our  fleet  of  vessels  is  getting  older  every  year. 
We  have  nine  tenders  that  are  over  30  years  old.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  record  to  keep  vessels  going  that  long. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  lightships  that  are  over  60  years. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  tenders 
being  new  they  will  not  require  any  repairs;  they  will  not  require 
extensive  repairs,  but  minor  repairs  must  be  made  even  on  new  ves- 
sels in  the  first  years. 

LIMIT  OF  COST  OP   OUTBUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  limit  of  cost  upon 
outbuildings  from  $200  to  $500  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  simply  ask  for  a  change  m  the  law; 
there  is  no  change  in  the  estimate  on  account  of  that  change.  The 
objection  to  the  present  hmit  of  $200  is  that  it  has  caused  the  erection 
of  a  number  of  small  buildings  at  a  Ught  station  instead  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  single  building  which  would  more  efficiently  serve  the  same 
purpose ;  the  result  is  tnat  we  have  a  number  of  little  buildings  which 
are  less  efficient,  and  they  are  also  less  sightly;  at  any  of  our  light 
stations  there  are  a  good  many  small  outbuildings  which  are  un- 
sightly because  of  the  number.  That  has  been  the  effect  of  this  limi- 
tation of  $200.  Also,  again,  I  must  mention  the  matter  of  increased 
cost  of  materials.  A  building  that  we  could  erect  a  few  years  ago  for 
$200  might  now  cost  near  $300. 

RATIONS,  ETC.,  FOR   FIELD   PARTIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  to  insert  the  words  ** working  parties  in 
the  field, ^^  so  that  the  item  will  read  **rations  and  provisions  or  com- 
mutation thereof  for  keepers  of  lighthouses,  working  parties  in  the 
field,  officers  and  crews  of  lightvessels  and  tenders,''  etc. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  insertion  of  those  words  would  permit  the  de- 
partment to  allow  commutation  of  subsistence  to  working  parties  in 
the  field.  The  law  now  permits  this  commutation  of  subsistence  to 
light  keepers,  to  crews  and  officers  on  vessels,  and  this  provision  is  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  that  authority  to  include  woridng  parties  in 
the  nela. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  subsist  people  in  the  field,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  send  workmen  away  from  their 
homes  to  a  light  station  or  to  some  isolated  point  we  have  to  provide 
their  subsistence.  We  do  that  now  by  either  actually  buying  supplies 
or  paying  their  board,  but  that  is  often  a  compUcatea  thing  to  do,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  would  be  more  economical  and  efficient 
if  we  could  simply  allow  those  men  so  much  per  day  for  subsistence 
and  let  them  board  themselves;  when  they  are  away  from  their  head- 
quarters we  have  to  provide  their  subsistence  the  same  as  we  have  to 
provide  traveling  expenses.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  will  require 
any  increase  in  tne  appropriation;  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  an 
economy.  It  would  faciUtate  the  office  work  and  the  whole  handling 
of  the  matter. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  will  be  seven  new  vessels  to  be  taken 
care  of  out  of  this  appropriation  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  you  insert  it  a  second  time.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  carry  out  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  in  the  second  place 
and  it  is  extending  a  policy  that  is  very  unusual  and  one  that  has  not 
been  granted. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  extending  an  authority  that  was  granted  just 
recently  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  as  respects  persons  on  board  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  for  a  very  peculiar  reason,  but  that 
reason  does  not  exifft  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  object  of  that  second  provision  is  to  permit  the 
foreman,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  party,  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  boarding  his  party. 

The  Chairman.    But  you  sav  ne  does  that  now.     • 

Mr.  Putnam..  Yes;  by  actually  buying  the  suppUes,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  sometimes  boarded  them 
at  places. 

Air.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  ?    Why  should 
you  pay  money  to  which  one  man  is  entitled  to  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  found  that  plan  to  work  very  efficiently 
on  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  Here  a 
man  is  allowed  so  much  for  his  rations  and  instead  of  taking  the 
rations  furnished  by  the  Government  he  prefers  to  take  the  money 
and  have  it  all  go  in  one  mess  and  the  men  subsist  themselves. 

Mr.  Putnam.  What  they  really  do  is  to  buy  provisions  for  the  mess 
on  the  vessel  and  use  the  money  that  is  granted  to  them  in  that  way 
and  this  authoritv  is  given  so  that  a  man  can  not  leave  that  vessel 
and  go  away  with  his  mess  bill  unpaid,  as  he  could  do  if  we  paid 
him  the  money  direct.  These  men  on  the  vessels  are  working 
together. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  have  not  any  condition  at  all 
similar  in  regard  to  these  men  you  send  out  to  do  construction  work  \ 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  is  some  similarity,  because  the  men 
in  a  construction  party  may  have  a  mess  as  they  do  on  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  do  most  of  this  work  by  contract? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  we  do  much  of  the  work  by  contract,  and 
where  it  is  done  by  contract  this  does  not  apply  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  jou  do  by  vour  own  force? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Nearly  all  the  repair  work  is  done  by  our  own  people. 
In  nearly  every  district  we  have  a  number  of  people  who  make  up 
these  parties  and  they  go  to  each  lighthouse  station  putting  things 
in  repair,  and  that  work  is  nearly  all  done  by  day's  work  and  not  by 
contract.  The  contract  work  applies  generally  to  large  new  pieces 
of  work,  building  of  new  lighthouses  or  new  fog  signals. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  past  vear  have  you  furnished  pro- 
visions or  clothing  to  any  shipwrecked,  persons? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  no  expenditures  on  this  account  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  These  parties  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Putnam, 
are  isolatea  just  as  truly  as  the  men  on  the  ship,  are  they  not  ? 

Mi.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  stations  where  they  would 
have  to  buy  their  own  provisions,  and  the  object  is  to  prevent  a  man 
leaving  his  party  and  leaving  nis  mess  bill  unpaid,  which  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  remainder  of  the  party  which  would  have  to  stand 
the  loss. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  have  some  difficulties  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  hght  vessels  we  had  many  such  occa- 
sions; a  sailor  would  leave  a  vessel  and  leave  his  bill  unpaid,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  reimbursing  the  mess. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  men  compose  these  parties  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Anywhere  from  two  men  to  a  dozen,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  work.  They  are  usually  small  parties  of  three  or  lour 
or  five  men. 

WIRELESS   APPARATUS. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  appropriation  out 
of  which  we  are  trying,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  save  enougn  money  to 
equip  the  ships,  vessel  bj^  vessel,  with  wireless  apparatus.  We  have 
been  able  thus  far  to  equip  six  vessels  all  told,  but  three  of  them  are 
without  anyone  to  operate  the  wireless.  I  found  every  tender  but 
one  in  the  service  without  wireless  apparatus.  Whiat  that  means 
may  be  understood  from  an  account  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  Bul- 
letin for  March,  1916,  of  the  saving  by  a  wireless  message  of  a  vessel 
four  times  the  size  of  the  tender  which  saved  her.  We  saved  her 
with  all  her  crew  and  cargo  complete,  and  the  one  transaction  would 
have  more  than  equipped  the  entire  service  with  wireless. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  vessels  we  have  to  take  on  this  year,  if 
this  appropriation  is  not  increased,  we  will  simply  have  to  stop  that 
work,  because  we  will  not  have  sufficient  money.  It  means  an  im- 
mediate saving  hi  the  cost  of  operating  the  ships.  They  now  have 
to  come  back  from  a  distant  point  to  a  point  where  they  can  get  into 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  or  mail  communication. 

}&.  ruTNAM.  We  had  just  recently  a  very  interesting  instance  in 
the  fifth  Ughthouse  district.     A  light  vessel  was  sent  from  Ney^  York 
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to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  was  caught  during  the  storms  of  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  and  was  delayed  and  was  about  a  week  late  in  arriv- 
ing at  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  sent  a  tender  out  to  search  for  her  and 
the  tender  was  gone  several  days.  We  got  track  of  the  Ught  vessel 
and  found  where  she  was  and  then  there  was  no  way  of  communi- 
cating with  the  tender  searching  for  her  because  she  did  not  have 
wireless. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  it  cost  $100  a  day  to  keep  that  vessel 
doing  notmng. 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  two  weeks  later  that  same  tender  went  to 
take  care  of  the  Diamond  Shoal  Light  Vessel  and  to  do  some  other 
work  down  the  coast,  got  into  another  severe  storm  and  was  not 
heard  from  for  about  a  week.  We  had  no  information  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  tender.  She  was  really  lying  behind  Cape  Look- 
out, but  we  had  no  means  of  communicatmg  with  her  and  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  she  was  driven  out  to  sea  or  what  had  happened 
to  her. 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  has  wireless  apparatus,  but  no  one  to 
run  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  she  has  the  equipment,  but  no  operator. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  equip  one  of  your  vessels 
with  wireless  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  $2,500. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  laiother  important  item  which  you 
may  not  care  to  have  go  in  the  record,  but  which  I  think  is  important 
for  you  gentlemen  to  consider.  These  vessels  are  depended  upon  as 
mine  layers  in  time  of  need.  They  are  immediatelv  ready  for  the 
work  and  well  equipped.  As  they  are,  they  could  be  put  into  the 
business  of  laying  mines  within  a  few  hours,  but  how  should  we  get 
them.  If  we  haa  wireless  on  all  these  ships  we  could  put  20  of  them 
in  service  within  24  hours,  I  would  say,  or  certainly  within  48  hours. 

As  it  is  now,  we  should  have  to  wait  until  they  happened  to  come 
to  some  point  where  we  could  reach  them  hj  telcgrapn,  telephone,  or 
mail.  It  seems  a  very  absurd  thing  that  this  department  should  not 
be  in  touch  with  its  vessels,  as  the  Navy  Department  is  with  Navy 
vessels  and  as  every  mercantile  management  is  with  its  fleet,  and  we 
depend  upon  this  particular  appropriation  for  the  means  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  oi  tnese  boats  would  be  available  as 
mine  lavers  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  46  of  these  tenders  altogether,  and  I  think 
about  half  of  them  would  be  of  suflScient  size  to  be  useful  for  mine- 
laying  purposes.  They  are  now  assigned  to  various  artillery  dis- 
tricts as  name  layers  and  they  get  a  certain  amoimt  of  practice  each 
year.  They  have  the  eouipment  for  handling  the  mines  and  thejr  get 
practice  under  Army  oificers  in  laying  mines  every  year;  that  is,  a 
certain  number  of  these  tenders. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course  every  time  you  put  on  wireless  apparatus 
that  means  an  additional  man  or  two. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  means  one  operator. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  not  a  regulation  requiring  two  operators  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  on  Government  vessels. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  not  passenger-carrying  steamers,  and  we 
find  we  can  get  along  with  a  single  operator. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  He  more  than  earns  his  wages  in  the  time  he 
saves  the  vessel.  It  costs  $100  a  day  to  run  the  ship,  and  if  she  has 
to  go  back  for  orders  that  is  wasted  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  does  an  operator  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  His  pay  averages  about  $1,000  a  year.  It  is  a  little 
more  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  a  little  less  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but 
the  average  is  about  $1,000  a  year, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  has  no  other  duties  to  perform  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  give  him  other  duties  because  the  actual  amount 
of  wireless  work  on  a  tender  is  small  and  therefore  these  men  are  em- 
ployed with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  help  in  other  ways  on 
the  tender.  They  do  a  good  deal  of  the  paper  work  on  the  tender. 
They  help  the  captain  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  his  reports, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  a  wireless  outfit  good  for  anything  unless  the  man 
is  right  there  all  the  time  ?  Can  a  message  be  taken  down  unless  he  is 
right  there  watching  the  instrument  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  but  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of  this  work  in 
the  same  room  with  the  wireless  equipment.  He  can  do  a  lot  of  paper 
work  right  there.  We  propose  eventually  to  have  at  least  one  otner 
officer  on  the  vessel  wno  will  know  how  to  receive  the  call  of  the 
vessel.  I  think  that  can  easilv  be  done.  We  will  have  the  mate  or 
some  officer  trained  to  hsteh  for  the  call  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  wireless 
would  be  comparatively  small  on  a  boat  of  this  kind,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  utilize  those  people  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  ways  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  made  a  point  of  doing  that.  When  a  wire- 
less operator  is  employed  he  is  employed  with  that  distinct  under- 
standm^.  At  first  we  nad  some  difficulty  because  some  of  the  opera- 
tors objected  to  doing  any  other  work.  We  are  now  very  particular 
in  employing  them  to  have  it  understood  they  are  to  do  otner  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  are  there  which  should  be  so 
equipped  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  about  half  of  the  tenders  ought  to  be  equipped. 
There  are  46  tenders  altogether  and  about  25  of  them  ought  eventu- 
ally to  be  equipped  with  wireless. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Six  of  them  are  now  equipped,  but  three  of 
them  have  no  operators. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  only  equip  half  of  them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Because  some  of  the  tenders  are  small  vessels  which 
never  go  outside  of  the  inside  waters,  and  then  we  have  two  tenders 
on  the  interior  rivers,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  one  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  there  would  be  no  particular  need  of  having 
them  equipped.  There  might  be  some  advantage,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  warrant  the  expense  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  only  the  sea-going  vessels  we  want  to 
equip  with  wireless.  If  we  get  an  emergency  call,  as  we  are  now  fixed, 
the  vessel  has  to  come  back  to  port  to  get  her  instructions,  and  she 
will  frequently  go  over  the  groimd  perhaps  200  miles  twice  for  lack 
of  means  of  gettmg  an  order  to  her. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  radius  of  operation  of  a  wireless  appa« 
ratus  such  as  you  put  on  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Two  to  six  hundred  miles.  Of  course,  that  would 
4epend  on  the  power  of  the  instrtmient  and  on  atmospheric  con- 
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ditions,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  put  on  the  most  powerful  appa- 
ratus.    We  put  comparatively  small  sets  on  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  length  of  coast  do  these  tenders  cover  ?  Do 
they  go  very  far  away  from  their  base  ? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Yes;  for  instance,  the  tenders  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
go  dovm  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Lookout.  The  tenders  from  San 
Francisco  cover  the  whole  coast  of  CaUfornia.  The  tender  at  Ketch- 
ikan goes  way  out  to  the  passes  into  Bering  Sea. 

Secretary  Redfield.  One  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  at  least  half  of  your  tenders  have  to  cover 
these  long  distances,  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  have 
wireless  ? 

Mr.  Pl^tnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  rough  estimate  without  actually 
counting  them.  I  think  about  half  oi  them  are  seagoing  tenders 
and  about  half  of  them  are  mainlv  confined  to  interior  waters.  For 
instance,  there  are  some  tenders  tnat  never  go  outside  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  sounds  south  of  the  bay. 

MOTOR   VEHICLES,   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  third  paragraph,  on  page  823,  is  one  over 
which  we  have  control.  You  want  authority  to  purchase  and  operate 
motor-propelled  vehicles  for  transporting  persons  or  freight  for  use 
solely  m  connection  with  the  official  work  of  the  service  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  item  certainly  might  be  prop- 
erly considered  by  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  read  this  statement  in  regard  to  that: 

Authority  is  also  requested  for  making  the  appropriatLon,  ''General  expenses, 
Lightouse  Service"  available  for  the  purchase,  equipment,  repair,  and  operation 
of  motor-propelled  vehicles  for  carrying  passengers  or  freight  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
On  accoimt  of  the  prohibition  eontainea  in  the  act  of  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat.,  508), 
there  is  no  appropriation  available  for  this  purpose.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Hono- 
lulu, travel  in  those  islands  is  almost  exclusively  by  automobile,  and  on  account  of 
the  long  distances  the  expense  is  very  high.  It  is  desired  to  purchase  a  motorcycle 
for  the  use- of  foremen  and  other  employees  in  connection  with  construction  and  repair 
work  of  the  service,  which  will  enect  a  material  saving  in  transportation  expense 
ft&d  in  the  time  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  you 
ask  here.  You  evidently  want  a  motorcycle  and  you  have  it  here 
motor-propelled  vehicle. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  to  buy  a  motorcycle  for  the  use  of  oiu*  fore- 
man on  construction  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  construction  work  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  foreman  or  the  superintendent  of 
construction  to  go  anywhere  in  the  islands  where  we  have  a  light 
station  to  make  estimate  for  repairs  or  adjust  instruments  or  any- 
thing that  may  call  him  to  those  stations.  It  would  provide  for 
visitmg  all  the  lighthouse  stations  in  the  islands.  We  have  light 
stations  on  all  the  principal  islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  60  lights  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  have  you  on  Oahu  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  55  lights  on  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
There  are  10  lights  on  Oahu. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  where  you  want  this  motorcycle,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  it  would  be  used  practically  on  all  the  islands. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  cost  too  much  for  you  to  carry  it  from 
one  island  to  another,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  our  own  tender,  which  goes  from 
island  to  island,  taking  supnUes  and  repairs,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  tender  goes  rignt  near  the  places  where  the 
lights  are,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  when  the  tender  goes  to  the 
light  station  there  would  not  be  any  need  of  his  using  a  motorcycle 
to  go  to  that  particular  station,  but  they  could  land  him  on  the 
island  and  then  he  could  go  and  visit,  perhaps,  all  the  stations  on 
that  island  while  the  tender  went  on  about  its  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  on  the  different 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  55  land  lights  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
altogether,  in  addition  to  the  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  Oahu,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Maui 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  And  Kauai. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Lanai  is  a  little  island,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  lights  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Most  of  your  lights  are  on  Oahu  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  but  some  of  the  most  important  lights  are 
on  Oahu. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Oahu  and  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Hawaii  is  the  largest  item.  The  new  large  light  is 
at  Kilauea  Point,  on  Kauai. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  139  beacons  and  buoys  in  the  islands  besides 
the  lights. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  could  not  get  to  those  with  a  motorcycle? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  could  get  to  some  of  the  beacons,  but  not  to  the 
buoys.  There  are  80  beacons  and  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
reacn  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  would  make  the  man's  time  about 
doubly  effective,  and  would  be  equal  to  the  saving  of  one  man.  We 
would  be  very  dad  to  have  it  limited  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  present  purpose  of  buying  any 
automobiles.  Our  present  need  is  to  buy  one  motorcycle,  whicn 
would  cost  about  $300,  and  we  can  not  do  that  as  the  law  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  spend  for  his  transportation 
over  there,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  those  facts.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  much  the  question  of  expense  as  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  transportation  and  not  being  able  to  use  his  time  as  offi- 
cientlv  as  we  would  if  he  had  a  motorcycle.  Of  course,  it  is  expen- 
sive if  he  has  to  hire  an  automobile.  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement 
about  the  expense: 

On  May  20,  1915,  the  lighthouse  inspector  at  Honolulu  requested  authority  to  pur- 
chase a  motorcycle  for  official  use  in  traveling  in  connection  with  construction  and 
maintenance  work  of  his  district,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,  and  stated  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 
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Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu,  travel  in  these  islands  is  almost  exclusively 
by  automobile,  the  prices  being  high  at  most  places.  The  following  instances  where 
a  saving  of  time  and  expense  would  result  from  the  use  of  a  motorcycle  are  cited: 

The  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Makapuu  Point  Light  Station  and  return  by  hired  con- 
veyance requires  one  day's  time,  and  costs  from  $7  to  $10,  and  allows  but  two  hours 
at  the  station.  Allowing  the  same  time  for  work  at  the  station  the  trip  can  be  com- 
pleted hy  noon  on  a  motorcycle. 

The  tnp  from  Honolulu  to  Barbers  Point  Light  Station  and  return  by  train  requires 
one  day*s  time,  a  6-mile  walk,  costs  $1.20,  and  allows  three  hours  at  the  station.  Bv 
motorcycle  a  trip  allowing  three  hours  at  the  station  can  be  completed  by  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  the  walk  of  6  miles  and  expense  avoided. 

On  the  other  islands  the  saving  in  expense  is  much  greater,  as  automobile  trips 
costing  as  high  as  $20  can  be  saved,  also  considerable  time,  as  one  is  often  compelled 
to  telephone  and  await  the  arrival  of  an  automobile  stationed  some  distance  from  the 
landing. 

A  motorcycle  would  save  its  first  cost  and  maintenance  in  a  few  months,  and  facili- 
tate neceaBar>'  travel,  and  it  is  therefore  urged  that  the  purchase  of  same  be  authorized, 
if  not  contrary  ro  law. 

The  solicitor  of  the  department,  in  an  opinion  dated  June  8,  1915,  held  that  such  a 

?>urcfaase  is  prohibited  by  section  6  of  the  legislative,  appropriation  act  of  July  16, 
914  (38  Stat.,  508),  until  Conjg;ress  would  give  specific  authority  for  the  purchase 
of  such  vehicle,  which  legislation  is  now  recommended. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  It  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us  to 
have  the  language  restricted  to  a  motorcycle. 

salabies  op  lighthouse  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  Keepers  of  lighthouses :  For  salaries  of  not  exceed- 
ing 1,800  lighthouse  and  fog-simal  keepers  and  laborers  attending 
other  lights,  exclusive  of  post  li^ts.  This  is  to  maintain  the  existing 
organization  ? 

>fr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  identical  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  present  year,  and  the  same  number  of  keepers  is  provided.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  wording. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  no  increase  in  the  number  of  lighthouses  this 
coming  year  over  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Fl^nam.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  lights,  but  many  of  the  new  lights  are  automatic  lights  imat- 
tended,  and  therefore  we  do  not  require  an  increase  in  the  keepers. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  lights  and 
yet  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  keepers. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  are  these  lights  taken  care  of  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  Thev  are  visited  at  intervals;  sometimes  at  intervals 
of  several  months,  ^ey  are  so  equipped  now  that  they  can  operate 
for  a  number  of  months  without  attention. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  operated  by  electric  current  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  they  are  mostly  acetylene  or  oil  gaslights. 
We  have  a  few  electric  lights,  but  they  are  all  near  cities  where  they 
can  be  inspected. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  The  whole  tendency  is  to  put  in  imattended 
lights  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is,  at  stations  where  the  importance  of  the  lights 
is  not  so  great.  We  would  not  put  in  an  unattended  light  at  one  oi  the 
principal  coast  stations,  because  too  much  depends  on  it. 
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LIOHTHOUSE   VESSELS,  SALARIES   OF   OFFICERS   AND  CREWS. 

The  Chairman.  Lighthouse  vessels:  For  salaries  and  wages  of 
officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and  lighthouse  tenders,  the  appro- 
priation is  $1,010,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $1,100,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  increase  of  $90,000  over  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?  . 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  increase  in  tenders  and 
light  vessels  which  are  being  constructed  or  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  present  year.  '        .    .  . 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  will  go  into  commission  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Within  this  year  and  estimated  for  next  year  we 
expect  to  have  seven  or  eight  additional  vessels  in  commission,  in- 
cluding the  Cedar,  which  is  to  be  used  in  Alaska;  the  Rose,  which  is 
for  use  on  the  Oregon  coast; -the  Palmetto,  which  is  being  built  at 
Jacksonville  for  use  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  and  two  light  ves- 
sels now  Hearing  completion,  which  are  being  built  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  one  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one  for  general 
use  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  have  been  appropriations  and  we 
are  getting  up  the  plans  for  two  other  light  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  be  in  service  next  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Thev  will  be  in  service  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
We  have  only  includied  them  for  three  months  of  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  have  in  commission  next  year 
vessels  for  which  the  plans  have  not  yet  been  prepared? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  just  calling  for  bids  on  one  of  those  vessels 
now.  However,  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  estimate.  Only  $3,000 
of  this  amount  is  for  those  two  vessels,  which  we  expect  to  have  in 
commission  at  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  for  the  other  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  the  whole  list  of  vessels  I  have  just  read  to  you 
$60,000  will  be  required  for  salaries  and  wages  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  vessels  to  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  any  vessels  which  probably 
will  be  put  out  of  commission  next  year.  In  the  estimates  we  have 
allowed  for  all  vessels  which  have  gone  out  of  commission.  The  pay 
for  the  present  authorized  complement  of  tenders  amounts  to 
$675,930;  the  pay  of  the  present  authorized  complement  of  light 
vessels  amounts  to  $365,316,  so  that  the  total  pay  of  vessels  now  in 
commission  is  $1 ,041,246.  The  complements  of  new  tenders  expected 
to  be  in  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  amounts  to  $43,570,  and  the  com- 
plements of  new  light  vessels  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  amounts  to 
Il5,760,  making  the  total  for  new  vessels  in  1917,  $59,330.  We  have 
included  for  radio  operators  on  eight  vessels  $7,720,  and  therefore 
lie  total  pay,  including  the  radio  operators,  would  be  $1,108,296. 
We  have  estimated  that  there  will  be  lapsed  pay  of  $8,296 — that  is, 
wages  that  will  not  be  paid  out  due  to  temporary  vacancies  on  ves- 
sels. There  is  always  a  certain  amount  every  year  that  is  not  used. 
If  we  deduct  that  from  the  fibres  just  given,  it  leaves  $1,100,000, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  estimate  submitted. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  verv  serious  matter  has 
come  up  since  these  estimates  were  prepared  which  threatens  to  alter 
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• 

the  whole  condition  to  which  they  relate  and  make  them  smaller,  even 
if  allowed  in  full,  than  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  service  through 
the  year.  The  seamen's  act.  as  was  intended,  I  suppose,  has  resulted 
in  a  very  marked  increase  oi  wages  of  seamen  on  tne  Atlantic  coast 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast.  1  have  before  me  a  case  this  week  in 
which  the  entire  crew  of  a  schooner  going  to  Santo  Domingo  signed 
on  in  New  York  at  $30  a  month.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  they  found 
that  the  vessels  there  were  offering  $35  and  $40  a  month  to  seamen 
and  they  unanimously  left  the  ship  and  refused  to  reembark. 

The  ftiAiBMAN.  Then  that  is  a  bad  law. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  law  we  are  obliged  to  enforce. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  makes  a  contract  and  then  q^uits 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  The  law  gives  them  the  right  under 
such  circumstances  to  demand  their  pay  and  go  ashore. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  what  was  intended  by  the  law. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  facing,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  the  reasonable  certainty  of  an  increase  in  seamen's 
wages  of  one-third  during  the  coming  year.  I  expect  that  we  shall 
have  to  pay  certainly  $5  and  probably  $10  per  month  more  to  all 
seamen  on  both  coasts. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  depends  on  how  long  the  war  lasts. 

Secretary  Redfield.  To  some  degree;  but  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market  at  present  is  one  of  immense  demand  and  insufficient  supply, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  to  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  any  deduction 
from  this  estimate  will  certainly  mean  a  considerable  deficiency  to  be 
created  during  the  year,  or  eke  the  stoppage  of  some  of  the  ships. 

INSPECTORS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  salaries  of  17  lighthouse  inspectors,  and  of  clerks  and  other  authorized  per- 
manent employees  in  the  district  omces  and  depots  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  exclu- 
sive of  those  r^ularly  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hereafter  the  annual  salaries  of  lighthouse  inspectors,  excepting  the  inspector  of  the 
third  lighthouse  district,  e^ll  not  exceed  $3,000  each. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $375,000,  and  you  are  asking  $394,600. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  last  provision  is  a  change  in  the  existing  law, 
and  that  accounts  for  $9,600  of  the  increase.  The  total  increase 
estimated  for  here  is  $19,600,  of  which  $9,600  represents  this  increase 
in  the  inspectors'  9alaries.  The  other  $10,000  is  to  cover  additional 
draftsmen,  clerks,  and  foremen  in  the  various  hghthouse  districts, 
that  being  due  to  a  general  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  work  of  the 
service.  This  item  of  appropriation  provides  for  the  clerks  and 
other  employees  outside  of  Washington  m  the  19  hghthouse  districts, 
and  there  are  demands  constantly  coming  from  those  districts  for 
additional  help,  and  that  would  be  provided  for  by  this  increase  of 
$10,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  have  a  statement  here  giving  the  details 
of  this  item  of  $10,000  increase,  which  I  will  file  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Ten  thouaand  dollars  of  the  increased  estimate  under  the  appropriation  ^'SalarieB, 
Lighthouse  Service,"  has  been  asked  for  so  as  to  permit  of  the  necessary  consideration 
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bein^  given  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  authorization  of  the  following  penaanent 
positions  required' for  the  more  expeditious  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  service: 


District. 


10. 


17. 


16. 


Position. 


Draftsman. 


.do. 


Clerk. 


i.. 

6.. 
12. 

18. 


Total. 


.do. 


Pay. 


11,320 


1,500 


1,380 


1,380 


Remarks. 


Foreman. 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 


1,380 
1.440 
1,320 
1,800 


11,520 


The  work  of  the  tenth  district  is  of  such  a  large  amount  as  to  require 
the  serviees  of  this  draftsman  permanently  to  assist  in  the  prepoia- 
tion  of  plans,  etc.,  for  aids  to  navigation.  Such  a  temporary  posi- 
tion has  heretofore  been  authorized  by  the  department  for  a  period 
of  6  months,  and  a  temporary  man  has  served  in  that  pcdtioo. 

A  temporary  position  similar  to  this  was  authorized  dunng  portioos 
of  the  past  3  years,  and  the  work  on  hand  will  justify  a  reccMnmendft- 
tion  for  a  further  extension  at  the  termination  of  that  time.  It  is 
now  necessary  for  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superinteDdent 
of  this  district  to  do  all  the  drafting  work,  with  sach  assistance 
as  can  be  given  by  temporary  employments  from  time  to  time. 
At  present,  it  is  impraciicable  to  Keep  the  records  and  plans  of 
stations  up  to  date,  thereby  causing  ^rious  delay  In  loosing  np 
matters  from  time  to  time.  It  is  also  not  considered  in  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  require  the  superintendent  in  this  district  to  do 
any  drafting,  as  his  services  can  always  be  employed  to  greater 
advantage  to  the  Government  in  preparing  and  carrying  oat  the 
various  projects  for  construction  and  repair. 

The  field  work  in  this  district  has  greatly  increased  over  fontttf 

Sears,  thereby  largely  increasing  the  office  work.  The  clerks  In 
lis  office  are  kept  under  heavy  pressure,  owing  to  this  condition, 
and  the  granting  of  umual  leave  at  present  causes  the  work  to 
become  in  arrears.  This  condition  should  be  remedied  by  tbs 
authorization  of  an  additional  clerk  or  aid. 

The  office  of  the  sixteenth  inspector  at  present  has  but  2  clerks,  In 
addition  to  the  chief  clerk.  This  force  is  inadequate  to  keep  the 
large  amount  of  office  work  up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  it  ia 
now  necessary  to  use  a  technicid  employee  from  time  to  time  to 
assist  in  office  work.  (  wing  to  the  absence  of  clerks  on  annusl 
leave,  only  2  clerks  are  on  duty>  including  the  chief  clerk,  for  more 
than  3  months  out  of  each  year.  These  employees  are  allowed 
such  an  amoimt  of  leave  with  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  al- 
lowance, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  trip  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  and  from  a  mainland  port  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  regarded  as  temporary  employments  are  made  in  these 
positions  and  payment  for  services  is  made  from  the  appropriation 
^'General  expenses,  Lighthouse  Service.''  Inasmuch  as  the  field 
work  has  in  the  last  few  years  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
practically  require  the  continuous  services  of  mm  in  these  posi- 
tions, the  occupants  should  be  given  the  status  of  permanent 
employees,  in  order  that  the  service  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  gained  by  these  men;  3  of^^the  incumbents  of  the  4 
positions  in  question  were  formerly  permanent  employees  holding 
appointments,  but  they  were  given  temporary  employment  in 
th«^  field  construction  force  after  their  permanent  positians  were 
discontinued  for  economical  reasons. 

For  these  specific  items. 


William  0.  Kedfield,  Secretary, 


Secretary  Redfield.  Oii  the  subject  of  the  salaries  of  inspectors  1 
would  like  to  refer  the  committee  to  page  145  of  my  annual  report, 
wherein  this  matter  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  to  say  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  requires  that  these  technical  and  responsible  men  should 
be  given  a  larger  compensation.  The  lighthouse  inspector  has  to  be 
a  technical  man;  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  business  ability;  he  has  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  engineering,  and  he  has  to  be  able  to 
manage  a  force  of  men;  he  must  act  upon  his  own  independent  initia- 
tive, and  must  meet  citizens  on  behalt  of  the  Government.  As  com- 
pared with  other  officers  of  the  Government,  he  is  distinctly  under- 
paid for  his  work.  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  page  146  of  my 
report,  where  you  will  find  the  comparison  with  different  classes  of 
work  of  a  similar  character,  showing  that  the  Ughthouse  inspector  is 
the  most  poorly  paid  of  all  these  men.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
be  very  glad  for  my  statement  on  pages  145  and  146  of  mv  report  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  It  is  entitled,  "Duties  oi  the  light- 
house inspectors,  and  their  inadequate  salaries.'' 
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The  Chairbcan.  This  is  just  a  proposed  increase  of  compensation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  some  of  them.  Tlieir  duties  nave  been 
inmiensely  increased  in  recent  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  By  the  growth  of  the  service  and  the  de- 
mands of  tne  work;  they  are  distmctly  imderpaid.  It  is  a  matter  of 
$9,600  a  year  only. 

The  Chairman.  These  salaries  were  fixed  a  few  years  ago  and  we 
have  no  authority  to  change  ^  them. 


Tuesday,  March  28,  1916. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  HOH.  WILLIAM  G.  BEDFIELD,  SECBETABT 
OF  COMHEECE ;  ME.  E.  LESTEE  JOITES,  SXTPEEINTENDEITT ; 
ME.  B.  L.  FABIS,  ASSISTAITT  SUPEBINTENDENT ;  MB. 
WILLIAM  BOWIE,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  GEODEST;  MB. 
OEOBGE  JOHAirimS,  DISBUBSIira  GLEBE;  MB.  B.  S. 
PATTOH ;  MB.  H.  C.  GBAVES,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  H7DB0G« 
BAPHT  AND  TOPOGBAPHT;  AND  MB.  DALLAS  B.  WAIN- 
WBIGHT,   CHIEF   DIVISION   OF   CHABTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  changes  in  the  wording 
of  this  provision.  You  ask  to  change  the  words  '*  officers  of  the 
field  force"  to  '^persons  employed." 

COMMUTATION   TO   FIELD   EMPLOYEES! 

Mr.  Jones.  That  means  anyone  employed  in  the  field  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  suppose  we  hired  somebody  who  is  not  an 
oflScer.    We  feel  that  tney  should  receive  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  provided  for. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  mean  that  '* officers  of  the  field  force'* 
covers  it  ? 

TTie  Chairman.  No;  the  words  '* persons  employed  in  the  field 
work.^ 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  that  does  not  cover  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  does  not  cover  the  comnautation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  including  aU  persons 
employed  on  field  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  feel  that  the  fact  they  are  on  field  work  entitles 
them  to  commutation  as  much  as  an  official. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ?  Everybody  engaged 
upon  field  work  is  not  entitled  either  to  subsistence  or  to  commuta- 
tion. If  you  employ  a  man  at  so  much  a  day  that  does  not  entitle 
him  to  be  given  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  temporary  employees  such  as  laborers  whom 
we  hire  for  $60  a  month,  and  they  do  not  receive  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they?  Very  few  people  in  the  serv- 
ice get  subsistence  or  commutation. 
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Mr.  Jones.  This  is  done  with  the  idea  of  protecting  people  who 
are  at  work  at  distant  points,  for  instance,  a  man  going  to  Alaska. 
He  might  not  be  an  assistant  at  all,  and  might  not  Be  considered  an 
official. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  that  sort  where  you 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  commutation? 

Mr.  JoNfes.  We  have  objections  all  the  time,  Mr.  Mondell,  for  not 
allowing  subsistence  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everybody  would  hke  to  be  allowed 
subsistence,  but  there  are  only  certain  definite  classes  of  employees 
in  the  Government  service  who  are  given  subsistence,  and  this  extends 
your  power  to  allow  subsistence  to  a  class  of  persons  and  to  make  them 
an  allowance  in  money  if  they  subsist  themselves. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  you  may  intend,  that  is  what  it  does. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Thev  now  get  subsistence,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  the  laborers.  We  pay  them  so  much  per 
month. 

purchase  op  motor  or  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  word  "purchase''  inserted  in  refer- 
ence to  motor-propelled  vehicles;  why  is  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  four  automobile  trucks 
which  we  have  been  using,  one  of  them  since  1913.  We  purchased 
three  trucks  in  1915.  They  are  all  trucks,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
pa^enger-carrying  vehicle."^  I  have  a  picture  herf  of  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  insert  the  word  ''purchase"  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  want  to  buy  more.  If  we  get  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  geodetic  work  we  would  have  to  nave  additional  trucks, 
or  if  any  of  these  trucks  should  be  broken  up  by  accident,  we  would 
have  to  have  others. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  trucks  were  used  last  year  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Utah.  This  coming  year  they  will  be  used  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  We  have 
made  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  these  trucks  and  we  find 
we  are  saving  at  least  33  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work;  that  is, 
of  the  cost  when  we  were  usmg  horses  and  wagons.  In  our  t'riangula- 
tion  work  we  frequently  have  to  go  100  mfles  between  stations  in 
mountainous  regions.  We  can  easuy  make  that  distance  in  one  day 
of  about  10  hours,  and  with  the  horses  it  took  at  least  four  days  to 
make  such  a  trip. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  dependent  upon  certain  allowances  being 
made  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  should  say  we  could  get  along  next  year  without 
an^  additional  trucks  unless  the  appropriation  is  increased  for  geo- 
detic work. 

ADVANCES   OF   MONEY  THROUGH  DISBURSING  OFFICER. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the 
words  ''disbursing  oflScer  of  the." 

Mr.  Johannes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  recommendation  has  been  made 
like  it  was  made  last  year,  that  the  disbursing  work  of  the  Coast  and 
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Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  done  by  the  disbursmg  clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  we  were  afraid  that  unless  we  added  this  wording,  if  the 
other  recommendation  were  adopted,  it  would  complicate  the  advance 
of  moneys  to  parties  through  the  disbursing  derk  of  the  department. 

SUBVBYS   OF  ATLANTIC  AND   GULP   COASTS. 

The  Chaibman.  Field  expenses :  For  surveys  and  necessary  resur- 
veya  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  coasts  of  outlying  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  the  appropriation  is  $65,000  and  your  estimate  is  $100,611. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  asking  a  diflFerence  of  $35,000.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  separated  this  item  to  give  jrou  a  clearer  idea  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  tne  resurveys  and  chart  revisions ;  and  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing an  adequate  force  to  do  the  work  on  the  coast  and  the  saving  of 
vesseb  doing  it  by  sending  parties  down  and  doing  the  inshore  work, 
so  as  to  speak,  and  the  work  on  land,  and  not  stopping  our  vessels 
long  enough  to  do  this  work.  The  item  I  have  divided  into  several 
different  subheads,  simply  to  give  a  clearer  idea. 

For  the  land  parties,  resurvey  and  chart  revision,  $14,040,  besides 
one  party  engaged  continuousfy  on  resurveys.  There  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  several  parties  on  revision,  both  of  topography  and  of 
hydrc^aphy,  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  This  amoimt  asked 
is  far  from  adequate,  being  only  $14,040. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^ adequate?'' 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  make  the  neces- 
sary resurveys. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Can  you  not  give  this  item  of  $100,000  in  one 
total  or  show  what  the  different  items  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  what  you  are  doing  now  and  what  voiu* 
authorization  is  and  what  you  propose  to  do,  and  then  we  will  have 
the  whole  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  trying  to  give  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  said  you  had  to  have  adequate  parties 
and  adequate  money.  Maybe  you  have  too  much  instead  of  not 
enough;  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  divided  the  item  in  question  into  several  subheads  in 
order  to  make  the  request  for  the  increase  clearer. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  first  what  you  are  doing  now. 
The  mere  fact  you  want  to  spend  so  much  more  money  for  field  par- 
ties does  not  mean  anything  unless  we  know  the  reason  why  you 
want  more  field  parties. 

VESSELS. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  first  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  the  vessels.  This 
increase  of  $1 1 ,645  will  keep  four  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  work 
the  entire  year.  In  the  past  we  have  had  to  stop  some  of  the  vessels, 
at  least,  due  to  inadequate  funds.  Now  we  are  prepared,  if  we  get 
this  amount  of  money,  to  keep  the  vessels  in  service  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  four,  the  Baches  the  Hydrographery  the  Isisi 
and  the  Matchless.  The  Isis  replaced  the  Endewvor.  She  is  larger 
wd  requires  twice  as  much  crew  and  is  able  to  do  oflFshore  work, 
whereas  in  the  past  the  Endeavor  has  not  been  able  to  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  work  these  vessels  all  the  year  roimd? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Jones.  Anywhere  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  depending  on  the 
reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  if  it  depends  on  the  season 
you  can  not  work  them  all  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  plenty  of  work  for  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  work  them  all  the  year  around  on  any 
part  of  the  coast? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  work  up  on  the  Maine  coast  in  the  winter  I 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  said  depending  on  the  season. 

The  Chairman  .  I  know,  but  that  does  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  instance,  in  the  summer  time  the  four  vessels  can 
work  on  the  New  England  coast,  then,  as  the  case,  this  winter  these 
four  vessels  worked  off  the  southern  coast.  Take  a  vessel  that  is 
bein^  repaired,  a  nimiber  of  the  men  can  be  utihzed  in  making  the 
repairs,  and  the  men  not  so  utilized  can  be  working  with  ^ore 
parties  utilizing  the  ship's  laimches.  Say  a  vessel  was  bein^  repaired 
at  Norfolk,  part  of  the  crew  utihzed  in  making  the  repairs  are,  of 
course,  busy,  and  those  who  are  not  will  be  on  launches  doing 
hydrography  and  topography  work  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lay  these  vessels  up  for  repairs  every 
season  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  more  or  less  repairs  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  repairs,  from  three 
to  six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  are  subsisted  on  the  vessels,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  you  can  take  them  off  the  vessel 
and  work  them  some  place  else  away  from  the  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  far  enough  away  so  they  can  not  come  back  to 
the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  you  work  them  away  from  Norfolk, 
for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  WeQ,  it  may  be  5  miles  or  it  may  be  10  miles.  There 
is  pleiity  of  work  that  can  always  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  how  much  work  ca^i  be  done, 
the  question  is  can  you  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  can  use  the  entire  force  all  the  year  round 
vnthout  interruption. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  additional  money  enable  you  to  use  them 
all  the  year  round  without  interruption  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lay  any  of  them  off  any  portion  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Which,  the  men  or  the  vessels  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  You  lay  part  of  the  vessels  off  and  part  of  the 
men  off  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  this  past  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Take  any  one  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  account  here  states,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Bache  worked  12  full  months,  the  Hydrogravher  worked  10^ 
months  out  of  12,  and  the  Matchless  worked  12  full  months  in  1915. 
Now  this  year  we  have  the./m,  a  lai^er  ship,  which  you  gentlemen 
know  about. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  not  clear  to  me.  Has  it  been  jrour  custom  in 
the  past  not  to  work  these  vessels  and  crews  12  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  work  them  the  full 
year.    We  are  now  contemplating  48  months  of  work  for  the  4  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  worked  the  Bache  12  months,  the  Hydrog- 
ravher  10^  months,  and  the  Matchless  12  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  Endeavor  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  The  Endeavor  was  not  worked  longer  because  you 
said  it  was  not  a  good  boat. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was  condemned  and  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  was  your  work  interfered  with  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  worked  42^  months,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
now  we  propose  to  work  48  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  because  your  boat  was  sold  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  we  did  not  have  enough  money  even  if  she  had 
not  been  sold. 

The  Chairi£4N.  Your  boat  was  sold  before  the  end  of  the  season, 
any  way,  and  you  could  not  work  it.    What  crews  are  on  these  boats  ? 

Mr.  cIones.  You  mean  the  number  of  men? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ordinary  seamen  and  petty  officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  utiuzea  in  repairing  these  boats  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Paint  the  ship,  overhaul  the  rigging  and  other  running 
gear,  calk  the  ship  where  small  work  is  required,  repair  worn-out 
equipment,  such  as  boats  and  oars. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  on  them  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  one  cook,  four  mess  attendants,  one  steward, 
one  quartermaster  of  the  first  class,  and  two  quartermasters  of  the 
second  class,  a  boatswain 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Then  you  have  the  ordinary  crew 
of  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  repair  work  can  they  do  when  the 
boat  is  laid  up  ? 

'  Mr.  Jones.  These  men  can  paint  and  do  carpenter  work  and  can 
handle  the  laimches  and  rowboats  and  can  do  almost  any  work  that 
is  necessary  in  connection  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  What.is  the  most  important  repair  work  you  will 
have  on  these  vessels  or  on  the  engines  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  BaxJie,  for  example,  must  have  new  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  on  the  boat  can  not  do  that  work. 
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Mr,  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  they  could  help. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  do  anything  along  that  line.  It 
will  not  be  done  where  they  can  help.  That  work  will  be  done  by 
contract. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  boiler  work;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  crew  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  point  is  that  if  the  work  is  done  in  Baltimore  or 
Norfolk,  for  example,  the  crew  can  be  utilized  in  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  Chesapeake  Bay? 

The  Chairman.  Your  engine  crew  would  not  be  utilized  at  all t 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be  utilized  on  the  laimches  and 
engines. 


jcretary  Redfield.  The  entire  crew  is  utilized  full  12  months, 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  loss  of  time  at  all  if  we  have  the  means  to 
keep  them  going. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  man  we  can  not  utilize  the 
12  months  of  the  year  if  we  have  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  an  increase  of  $35,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  simply  one  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  increase  on  the  vessels  is  from  $20,654  to 
$32,300,  a  $12,000  increase  to  keep  the  vessels  moving  throiighout  the 
year;  that  is  all  it  is  for.  This  is  a  statement  in  fml  detiul,  which  I 
will  file  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


ESTIMATES  FOR  1917. 


Party  ezpenseSf  Atlantic  coast —  Vessels^  fSt^SOO, 


Estimated,  1017. 

Ezponded,  19u! 

Amount. 

Time 
(months). 

Amount. 

Time 
(montlis). 

Vessels: 

Bache * 

$11, 620'.  00 

12 

$10,351.01 
3,702.36 
3,828.42 

12 

Endeavor 

8 

IlydroeraDher 

5,030.00 

12,000.00 

3,050.00 

12 
12 
12 

lOi 

Isis  

Matchless 

2,773.10 

12 

Total 

32,300.00 

48 

20,654.89 

431 

Increase  in  eetimate  for  1917  of  $11,645.11  will  keep  four  vessels  on  Atlantic  coast 
at  work  the  entire  year  to  provide  for  the  Isis  in  place  of  the  Endeavor,  provide  for 
increase  of  fuel  and  other  supplies,  estimated  at  10  per  cent. 

The  Isis  was  purchased  by  the  authorization  contained  in  the  last  sundry  civil  bill 
and  is  an  efficient  and  economical  vessel  on  the  important  offshore  hydrographic  work 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  She  is  a  larger  and  more  expensive  vessel  than  the 
Endeavor,  which  was  available  for  inshore  work  in  sheltered  waters  only.  The  latter 
work  will  now  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  done  by  launch  parties. 

The  party  expenses  of  the  four  Atlantic  coast  vessels  for  the  first  three  months 
(July-Sept.,  1915),  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  $8,652.53.  At  the  same  nte  the 
party  expenses  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  $34,610.12,  as  compared  with  $32,300,  which 
IS  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  estimates  for  1917.  If  the  estimate  is  reduced,  thereforSi 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  up  the  vessels  a  part  of  the  year. 
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Ursent  offshore  hydrographic  work  needed  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  will  keep 
the  Bache  and  Isis  employed  for  several  years.  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  first 
survey.  The  greater  part  of  the  former  work  Is  of  a  reconnoissance  nature  only.  An 
acvurate  survey  of  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  out  to  the  100-fathom  curve  is  now 
urgentlv  needed  for  the  safety  of  navigation  and  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  condition  of  present  onshore  surveys: 

A  four-masteS  ship  was  lost  on  a  shoal  lying  12  miles  from  shore  off  Cape  Remain, 
and  this  was  the  first  information  we  had  of  a  dangerous  shoal  so  far  offshore  in  that 
locality. 

A  letter  received  from  fishermen  requesting  a  correct  chart  of  all  soundings  taken  in 
the  surveys  out  to  the  100-&thom  curve  on  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Geoi]^a,  as  the  sample  soundings  on  the  present  chart  do  not  represent  the  conditions 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  work.  The  charts,  however,  now  show 
all  the  offshore  soundings  obtained  in  the  previous  survey. 

The  Bydrographer  and  Matchless  are  inadequate  for  keeping  up  the  inshore,  bay, 
harbor,  and  coastal  waterways  hydrography  needed  to  keep  the  charts  up  to  date.  An 
yessels  will  therefore  be  kept  in  commission  the  entire  year  if  funds  are  available. 

E.  Lesteb  Jones,  Superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  cost  you  $20,000  to  keep  these  vessels  in  com- 
mission 42J  months,  why  should  it  cost  you  $32,300  to  keep  them  in 
commission  48  months  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Simply  becaiise  the  Isis,  which  was  purchased  by  au- 
thority given  last  year,  while  she  is  very  much  more  efficient  and 
economical,  is  more  expensive  to  operate.  She  carries  a  lareer  crew. 
She  is  several  times  as  large  as  the  Endeavor  and  she  shoula  carry  a 
crew  of  44  instead  of  the  Endeavor^s  22,  and  she  is  doing  four  times 
the  amount  of  work  per  annum  that  the  Endeavor  did.  We  base  our 
work  upon  the  work  accomplished  since  the  1st  of  July,  and  she  ac- 
complished in  those  six  months  four  times  as  much  as  the  Endeavor 
did  in  any  six  months  of  her  service  and  a  class  of  work  the  Endea/vor 
could  not  do.  She  does  not  have  to  go  to  port  every  time  there  is  a 
blow  and  she  does  not  have  to  keep  in  some  protected  water  when  it 
storms.    She  can  stay  out  and  weather  almost  any  ordinary  gale. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  off  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  Fifty  miles,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  ordinarilv. 

Mr.  Jones.  Ten  to  fifty  miles  oflf  snore,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
vessel. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  far  from  the  nearest  port,  100  miles? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  their  home  port,  perhaps  50  miles.  For  instance 
the  Im  is  working  100  miles  off  of  Charleston,  which  is  her  home  port 
now.  She  might  be  nearer  Wilmington,  N.  C,  but  she  would  not 
necessarily  go  there  unless  there  was  some  impending  danger. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  the  record  we  offer  to  file  a  complete  list 
of  the  crews  of  some  of  the  vessels  showing  them  completely. 
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Complements  of  enlisted  men  on  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessels. 


Ratings. 

Pay  per 
month. 

McArthnr. 

Surveyor. 

Endeavor. 

Isls. 

Oedney. 

Ghlef.  A  to  E 

mo 

110 
85 
90 
95 
70 
85 
55 
75 
45 
60 
40 
40 
50 
35 
85 
75 
65 
50 
35 
45 
40 
50 
40 
50 
35 
45 
45 
35 
30 
40 

1 

A  to  E.incharee 

1 

A  to  E.incharKe 

* 

1 

AtoE ...'.'. 

1 

AtoE 

1 

1 

1 

A  to  E,  first  class 

1 

1 

A  to  E.  first  class 

1 

1 

i 

A  to  E,  second  class 

2 

A  to  E.  second  class 

2 

A  to  E.  third  class 

2 

A  toE.thirrlclASS 

2 

A  to  E.  third  class 

2 

Fireman,  first  class 

■• 

3 

■Fir^^niftn.  first  class 

4 

6 

4 

Fireman,  second  class 

2 

3 

1 

• 

Boatswain 

i 

Boatswain,  first  class 

1 

1 

Boatswain!  first  class 

1 

Boatswain  mate,  chief 

1 
1 

Coxswain  to  P.  L 

rioxswAin  to  P-  !.■  .X 

1 

Mat  A 

1 

Mat  A 

1 

1 

1 

Qaartermaster,  first  class 

4 

1 

Quartermaster,  second  class 

3 

2 

2 

Quartermaster,  third  class 

( [uartermaster,  third  class 

( eamen 

1 
2 

3 

3 

i 

7 

12 

Seamen 

11 
1  at  165 

20 
lat$85 

1 

8 

Chief  writer 

•  >  •      ■  • 

lat$60 

I  at  $60 

Writer,  first  class 

50 
40 
35 
-  40 
65 
45 
50 
70 
50 
55 
50 
55 
30 
45 
30 
35 
20 
60 
50 
65 
1 

Writer,  first  class 

.1 

Writer,  second  class 

1 
2 

Wireless  operator,  first  class 

Wireless  onerator.  first  class 

I 

Wireless  operator,  second  class . . 
ChietC.M. 

1 

1 

ChiefC.M 

1 

1 

1 

Cook,  ofiicer's 

1 

Cook,  ofiioer's 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cook,  ship's,  first  class 

1 

Cook,  ship's,  first  class 

1 

1                       1 

1 

1 

Cook,  ship's,  second  class 

1 

1 

Cook,  ship's,  second  class 

Mess  attendants,  first  class 

Mess  attendants 

1 

1                 .    . 

4 

3 

i"                 ' 

3 

Mess  attendants 

2 

Stewards 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Stewards 

1 

Boatswain  mate,  chief 

<                   1 

Total 

30 

$1,490 

1405 

$1,895 

59 
1         $3,000 
1             $796 
1         $3,796 

22 
i             $895 
;            $264 
1         $1, 169 

1 

44 

$1,800 

$594 

$2,394 

28 

Pay  per  month 

$1,475 

Ri^tioT^s pemionth ..  /  ...... 

$378 

Total  pay  and  rations < 

$1,8S3 

ERECTING  SIGNALS. 


Mr.  Jones.  Item,  signal  building  there  is  an  increase  of  $2,008. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  signal  building  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Erecting  signafi  by  which  they  can  carry  on  their  off- 
shore work.  This  is  the  type  of  signal  [indicating]  which  they  use 
in  order  to  get  their  bearings  when  they  are  at  sea.  The  plan  to 
build  these  signals  by  well-equipped  but  comparatively  inexpensive 
shore  parties  instead  of  delaymg  vessels  to  do  it  has  proven  notably 
economical.  We  are  doing  almost  twice  as  much  work,  as  you  will 
note  from  that  sheet.  Instead  of  three  and  two-thirds  months  we 
expect  to  do  seven  and  one- third  months  for  the  additional  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there? 
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WIBB   DRAG  PABTIEB. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  next  item  is  wire-drag  wo^*k,  which  is  a 
part  of  tms  same  estimate,  a  proposed  increase  from  $28,801  to 
$42,154,  and  we  invite  your  attention  to  this  statement  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  increase  of  $13,000  for  1917  is  asked  to  keep  three 
parties  continuously  employed  through  the  best  working  season. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  means  when  weather  conditions  are  such 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  know;  but  how  long? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  asking  for  two  parties  on  the  New  England 
coast  for  seven  months  each  and  one  on  the  southern  coast,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Key  West,  for  five  months,  making  a  total  of  19 
months,  as  against  13^  months  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  the  southern  coast 
the  best  working  season  lasts  for  only  five  months  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  at  Key  West. 

Mr.  Faris.  From  the  1st  of  April  until  the  middle  of  September^ 
because  there  are  northers  down  there,  and  after  September  we  have 
hurricanes  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  we  found  in  the  East  River  this 
last  year  and  that  is  what  we  found  in  the  Boston  Harbor  this  year 
[indicating  on  photograph].  They  were  unknown  before.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  what  we  lound  in  Alaska,  one  of  them  600  feet  high  under- 
neath the  water,  and  the  wire  drag  is  the  only  thing  that  will  find 
them,  because  the  East  River  has  been  surveyed  twenty  times  I  sup- 
pose. We  found  those  near  Rikers  Island,  which  is  a  perfectly  famil- 
iar spot  to  you  and  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  one  found  in  the  Boston 
Harbor  was  over  a  spot  where  battleships  had  been  lying  nearly  two 
weeks  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  pinnacle  shown  in  this  photograph 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  Is  above  water,  thank  God; 
but  most  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  that  sort  of  thing  under  water  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  might  say  that  in  the  Boston  Harbor  the  week  before 
the  Wyoming  went  in  to  take  part  in  the  governors  meeting,  and 
there  we  found  one  of  these  rocks  with  only  21  feet  of  water  over  it 
where  there  was  presumably  43  feet  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  working  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  New  England;  off  Scituate,  in  Buzzards  Bay  and  in 
the  East  River;  we  ended  the  work  in  East  River. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  working  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  done  any  work,  but  we  contemplate  going 
back  to  New  England  and  continuing  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  done  any  work  this  year  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  in  1916  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  worked  two  parties  off  the  New  England 
coast;  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Locate  it  more  definitely. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  approaches  to  Boston  Harbor,  the  coast  from 
Boston  to  Plymouth,  Buzzards  Bay,  and  Narragansett  Bay. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  propose  to  work  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Back  in  that  same  locality. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  that  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  rate  Confess  is  appropnating  money  it  will 
likely  take  20  years  to  wire-drag  the  New  England  coast  to  the 
extent  that  we  deem  it  essential  to  protect  navigation. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  depth  do  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  48  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  do  the  work;  in  all  of  the  harbors! 

Mr.  Jones.  Wherever  we  think  there  are  such  formations  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  use  the  wire  drag. 

Mr.  Faris.  Where  we  have  not  that  much  depth  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  harbors  are  there  wherein  you  have 
45  feet  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not  speaking  exactly  of  working  in  the  harbors 
right  up  by  the  docks.  1  was  speaking  of  the  approaches,  20  miles 
or  40  miles  out  of  Boston  Harbor  and  along  the  coast,  where  the 
vessels  have  to  come  in  order  to  get  into  tne  harbor.  I  was  not 
speakin?  literally  when  I  spoke  of  harbors. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  But  you  told  me  in  the  harbors  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  feel  that  the  New  England  coast  should  be  wire 
dragged,  but  to  give  you  specifically  just  the  depth  in  each  one  of 
those  harbors  is  almost  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  coast  do  you  wire  drag  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Three  or  four  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  may  vary.     It  may  be  2^  or  4^. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  fix  that  distance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  say,  why  do  you  fix  that  distanced 

Mr.  Jones.  Simply  on  judgment,  due  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  If 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  200  or  300  fathoms,  we  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  wire  drag  it;  but  where  the  depth  averages  40  or  50  feet 
or  30  or  40  feet,  we  deem  it  necessary,  after  finding  some  of  these  pin- 
nacles or  submerged  rocks,  to  go  over  all  of  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  pomt  on  the  New  England  coast  north  is 
it  deemed  necessary  to  drag? 

Mr.  Jones.  Eastport,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point — ^north  of  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  East  River,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  south  of  the  Connecticut  line  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sandy  formation  except  in  the  East  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  we  find  those  shoals  in  a  different  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  New  Jersey  south  we  find  the  sand  dune  instead 
of  the  rocky  formation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  drag  all  along 
the  New  Jersey  coast  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  I  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  drag  where  we  found 
a  sand  formation  instead  of  a  rock  formation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  start  to  drag  farther  south  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  wire-dragging  at  all  until  we  get  to  Miami 
among  the  coral  reefs.  That  is  the  only  other  wire-dragging  we 
contemplate  now  as  being  necessary  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coasts. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  any  country  ever  wire-dragged  its  coast  in 
that  way,  any  civilized  nation  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  France  and  England  have  done  some  experimental 
work  before  we  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  they  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  small  way,  probably  at  the  approaches  to  their 
harbors  and  the  approaches  to  tne  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  some  15  or  20  years. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  French  invention. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  it  was  not  perfected  as  we  have  perfected  it  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  have  been  wire-dragging  for  20 
years? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  about  that  time,  such  as  it  was.  I  would 
like  to  show  you  this  [indicating  map].  This  has  never  been  shown 
to  committees  before.  It  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  of 
our  hydro0*aphic  survey  to  date,  including  the  wire  drag.  Here  are 
the  l^enas  [indicating].  For  example,  Took  at  the  Maine  coast. 
This  hatchering  in  red  is  the  wire-arag  work  contemplated.  The 
solid  red  is  the  work  completed. 

This  solid  blue  represents  the  survej^s  carried  on  by  the  use  of  the 
lead  line,  and  where  we  do  not  anticipate  that  future  siu'veys  are 
necessary.  This  buflf  hachurin^  indicates  siltins,  which,  you  under- 
stand, develops  shoals,  etc.,  and  we  have  to  watch  them,  as  they  may 
change  in  a  single  season. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  indicated  by  that  blue  line  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  These  are  the  unchangeable  areas  where  additional  work 
is  needed;  it  represents  an  imcomplete  survey.  The  solid  blue  rep- 
resents unchangeable  areas  and  the  surveys  tnat  are  completed. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  solid  red  represents  wire-dragged  areas  that 
are  completed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  hachuring  you  see  in  red  is  to  be 
done;  the  solid  buff  represents  the  changeable  areas  that  have  recently 
been  surveyed;  the  buff  hachures,  as  1  have  said,  represent  change- 
able areas  caused  by  sand  deposits  coming  down  from  the  rivers,  and 
they  are  so  changeable  that  work  should  ^  done  there  at  some  future 
time.  We  have  maps  for  each  coast.  Here  is  the  one  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  another  for  the  Gulf  coast  [indicating]. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Another  element  of  importance  is  that  the 
approach  of  submarines  to  our  harbors  and  the  use  of  our  own  sub- 
marines on  their  maneuvering  grounds  depends  entirely  upon  this 
wire-drag  work. 

Mr.  Mondelx..  Does  this  increase  of  wire-drag  work  mean  more 
crews  or  more  continuous  use  of  the  crews  already  organized  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  means  more  crews  to  some  extent,  but  principally 
longer  time.    As  I  just  said,  we  anticipate  six  months'  longer  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Doe^  it  involve  any  considerable  additional  ap- 
paratus? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  because  most  of  the  apparatus 
that  we  use  in  New  England  we  can  use  at  Key  West  in  the  winter- 
time.   Of  course,  from  time  to  time  we  have  to 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  That  means  the  additional  use  of  the 
same  crew,  the  longer  use  of  the  same  crew,  but  you  said  that  you 
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also  contemplated  the  organization  of  more  crews.  Of  course,  every 
time  you  organize  a  crew  it  means  more  apparatus. 

Mr.  Jones.  Pardon  me,  I  said  additional  members  of  that  crew, 
possibly^  not  additional  parties. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  with  this  increased 
sum  which  you  desire  for  wke-drag  work  ?  Do  you  intend  to  have 
larger  parties  than  you  now  have  and  work  them  more  continuously 
or  do  you  also  contemplate  neW  parties  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  answer  is  in  the  statement  which  I  have 
already  shown  you,  one  new  party  and  to  work  the  others  longer. 
There  is  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  expect,  Mr.  Mondell,  in  working  in  New  England 
to  have  two  parties  tnere  seven  months  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  there  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  thev  will  work  longer,  and  then  we  havegot  the 
Key  West  party,  which  we  did  not  have  this  last  winter.  We  have 
not  done  a  oit  of  work  in  the  South  this  fiscal  year,  but  we  now  hope 
to  have  a  party  there  for  five  months  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a  new  party  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  new  party  but  the  same  oflicers  and 
crew  and  most  of  the  equipment  taken  from  one  of  the  New  England 
parties. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  a  different  season  of  the  year  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  will  work  there  in  the  winter  and  when  they 
can  not  work  on  the  New  England  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  work  from  April  to  September  on  the 
New  England  coast  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  time  you  said  you  were  going  to  work 
in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr*  Faris.  I  said  that  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  work  down 
there  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  five  months,  from  April  to  September? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  period  during  which  you  work  up 
on  the  New  England  coast  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  work  one  party  down  there 
without  taking  it  away  from  the  New  England  coast  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  said  it  was  to  be  the  same  party  work- 
ing at  different  seasons,  but  it  seems  to  contemplate  working  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  two  parties  in  New  England,  you  understand 
that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  then  an  additional 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  this  other  party? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  other  party  is  the  Key  West  party. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  would  have  a  party  working  at 
Key  West  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  working  on  the  New  England 
coast,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  your  statement  now, 
they  are  going  to  work  there  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  having 
work  done  on  the  New  England  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  this  wire-drag  item.  There  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
understanding which  I  can  clear  up.  Capt.  Fans,  in  his  statement 
merely  referred  to  the  best  time  for  carrying  on  the  wire-drag  work 
at  Key  West.  My  point  was  that  the  last  work  done  there  was  in 
the  winter,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  officers  enough  to  organize 
another  party,  and  the  same  condition  exists  now. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Is  it  possible  to  do  the  work  down  there  in  the 
wintertime  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  got  satisfactory  results  working  there  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  the  only  favorable  time  for 
doing  that  work  was  between  April  and  September. 

Mr.  Jones.  Capt.  Faris  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  work  couldn  t  be  done  during  the  wintertime. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  additional  party  is 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  It  is  simply  one  of  the  parties  taken  from 
the  New  Eneland  work  and  placed  there  as  a  trained  and  organized 
party  with  their  eouipment  lor  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  ChiAiRMAN.  How  long  would  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Five  months. 


Party  expenses,  Atlantic  coast 

wire  drag,  f4t,154. 

Estimatod,  1917. 

Expoided,  1915. 

Amoant. 

Time. 

Amoant. 

Time. 

Wtav-drag  work: 

1  party 

115,225.00 
15,225.00 
11,704.00 

MowOa. 
7 

7 
5 

119,062.32 
9,738.03 

MwUkt. 
9 

ipvtr 

4} 

1  party 

^* 

Total 

42,154.00 

19 

28,801.35 

131 

The  increase  of  113,352.65  for  1917  is  asked  to  keep  three  parties  continuously 
<^ployed  during  the  best  working  season  only  of  the  year,  instead  of  two  parties  apart 
of  each  season  as  in  1915.  Two  parties  will  be  employed  about  seven  montlis  eacn  on 
A  part  of  the  coast,  bays,  sounds,  and  harbors  of  tne  New  England  coast  between  the 
northeast  boundary  and  New  York.  One  part  will  be  employed  for  about  five  months 
OD  the  channels  frequented  by  deep-draft  vessels  around  and  through  the  Florida 
reefa  westward  of  Key  West. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  for  wire^irag  work  wherever  there 
&re  rocks,  ree&,  bowlders,  or  coral  neads.  Tlie  results  are  too  vfUuable  to  warrant  any 
curtailment  of  the  work  on  account  of  expense. 

For  the  first  three  months  (July-September,  1915)  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the 
average  cost  of  each  of  the  two  Atlantic  coast  wire-drag  parties  has  been  |2,249.23. 
At  the  same  rate  the  cost  for  19  months  would  be  142,735.37,  as  compared  with  f42, 154, 
vhich  is  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  estimates  for  1917. 
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Average  cost  per  day  of  wire-drag  work. 


Locality. 


Atlantio  coast: 

Portland , 

Biuiards  Bay 

Key  West 

Boston 

Biusards  Bay, 
■Oape  Cod  Bay 


Period. 


Apr.  18  to  Sept.  30,  1914 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  7, 1914.., 
Jan.  5  to  Mar.  23, 1915. . 
May  3  to  Oct.  3, 1915... 
June  16  to  Sept.  30, 1914 
May  4  to  Sept.  30, 1915. 


TotAl 

Total 

days. 

cost. 

166 

114,890 

38 

3,534 

78 

6,670 

154 

13,600 

107 

8,485 

ISO 

12,321 

Avenge 

cost 
per  day. 


180 

» 

88 

m 

82 


The  initial  cost  includes  the  fiist  cost  of  the  outfit,  a  part  of  which  is  available  for 
subsequent  work. 

£.  Lester  Joneb, 

SuperinUndad, 

SURVETS  AT  PANAMA  OK  ATLANTIO  GOABT. 

The  Chaikman.  What  work,  if  any,  has  been  done  under  this  ap- 

fropriation  on  the  outlying  islands  and  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
^anama  Canal  ? 

Secretaiy  Redfield.  You  mean  in  the  last  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

l^ir.  Faris.  We  did  nothing  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama 
Caral. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  outlving  islands  ?  There  are  cer- 
tain islands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  which  this  money  is  available. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  done  any  work  in  1915,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance to  the  Panama  Canal  finished  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  mjade  a  survey  there,  but  we  should  wire-drag 
that,  I  think,  sir. 

l"he  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  wire-drag  work  is  only  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  a  notion  that  that  is  the  ovXj 
thing  to  be  done,  and  we  have  only  been  doing  it  for  a  few  years,  b 
the  survey  of  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  finisht^d  ? 

Mr,  Faris.  As  far  as  the  regular  survey  is  concerned,  I  think  so, 
sir.     We  have  done  all  we  have  been  asked  to  do. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Everything  has  been  done  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention. 

The  Chairman.  The  survey  makes  these  surveys  on  its  own 
initiative,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  they  are  largely  brought  to  our  attention  and 
reouested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  anv  work  next  year  on 
the  outlving  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
any  work  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Atlantic  coast  islands,  are  you 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Jones.  No,  sir. 
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LAND  PARTIES^   RE8UBVETB,   AND  CHART  REVISION. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  causes  are  there  for  an  increase  in 
this  item! 

Mr.  JoNSS.  Land  parties,  resurveys,  and  chart  revision. 

The  Chaibman*.  One  at  a  time.     What  do  the  land  parties  do  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  land  parties  carry  on  topography  and  hydrography 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  coast.  I  would  like  to  reaa  what 
Lieut.  Commander  Gilbert  says: 


While  familiarizing  m^reelf  with  the  channel  from  Norfolk  Na\y  Yard  to  Hampton 
Roade  I  found  difficulty  In  picking  out  leading  marka  for  the  different  courses  in  the 
dredged  channel.  Charts  oi  approaches  to  our  navy  yards  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  giTe  at  a  glance  ail  the  iniormation  that  a  chart  could  possibly  ^ive.  The  value 
of  a  dredged  channel  is  greatly  lessened  if  its  marks  are  not  clearly  indicated  on  the 
chart. 

And  he  speaks  of  the  placing  of  new  objects,  I  mean  by  that,  on 
land,  such  as  piers  and  anything  that  would  assist  a  navigator  com- 
ing into  that  port  to  get  his  bearings  and  follow  the  channel  into  the 
river. 

The  Chairman.  A  navigator  usually  has  certain  well-defined 
marks  and  he  does  not  need  to  have  everything  on  a  chart? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  only  expect  to  place  important  objects  on  our 
charts. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Whenever  a  water  tower  is  erected  or  a  new 
spire,  t^ose  things  have  to  go  on  the  charts,  and  that  is  what  this 
work  shows. 

Mr.  Faris.  It  would  show  both  natural  and  artificial  changes  that 
occur. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  entirely  for  chart-revision  work  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  up  to  date,  both  artificial  and  natural 
changes  that  occur. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  increase  is  $782.40. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  more  than  that. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is,  sir,  in  this  par- 
ticular item. 

Ml.  Jones.  This  is  all  in  the  item  that  we  have  been  discussing. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  that  are  here  do  not  show  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  last  item  imder  that  head  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  there  are  two  more  items.  The  next 
item  is  suboffices. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  had 
one  party  working  12  months  in  the  field  ? 

m.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year  you  contemplate  an  increase  of  $300 
for  that  party.  You  had  one  party  in  the  field  six  months  and 
propose  tne  same  length  of  time  next  year  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  but  at  less  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Another  partv  at  $200  less  and  a  third  one  at 
S2,300  more. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  a  short  time  only. 

The  Chairman.  For  six  months  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  30  months  we  expect  to  do  with  $782  of  increase  the 
same  work  that  we  did  in  23  months  last  year,  so  you  see  for  7  months' 
additional  work  we  are  only  paying  $782  more.     We  are  going  to  cut 
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down  the  number  of  hands  heretofore  used  on  this  work,  one  of  the 
principal  reductions  in  cost.  The  parties  will  be  so  organized  that 
they  will  be  economical  and  they  will  not  carry  superfluous  men  or 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  parties  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  save  anything,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  speaking  of  just  immediatdy ;  but  we  have  or- 
ganized a  system  of  Carrying  on  this  work  and  we  think  we  can  do  it 
more  economically.  I  was  lust  trying  to  bring  out  the  point  that  we 
anticipate  doing  seven  montns'  more  work  at  an  increase  of  only  $782. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  other  words,  it  will  cost  less  per  month. 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  much  less,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  do  as  much  work  in  six 
months  on  an  expenditure  of  $2,600  a,s  vou  could  do  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  $4,071? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  By  not  carrying  more  men  than  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  been  carrying  more  men  than 
you  have  needed. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  doing  it  now,  as  we  have  no  parties  in  the 
field. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  Ukely  it  was  done  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  men  were  carried  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  foreman,  for  instance 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  was  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  hired  an  office  in  order  to  transact  the  business  and 
take  care  of  the  field  sheets.  We  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  any 
longer.  If  a  man  was  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  carrying  on  work  in  that 
neighborhood,  he  would  go  and  hire  a  room  in  order  to  keep  their 
records,  but  we  beUeve  the  man  can  take  care  of  the  records  in  his 
own  room,  that  is,  the  room  where  he  stays;  we  beUeve  he  can  keep 
them  there  until  they  are  in  shape  to  come  to  Washington.  That  is 
one  saving.  Then,  instead  of  the  chief  of  the  party  being  in  the  oflBce 
attending  to  that  work  he  will  be  in  the  field  and  there  will  not  be 
any  need  to  hire  a  foreman.  Instead  of  the  chief  of  the  party  being 
in  the  office,  so  to  speak,  he  will  be  out  in  the  field  supervising. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  was  taking  care  of  these  sheets — plotting  the  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  any  work  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  he  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  will  go  out  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  do  that  work  ?  Who  will  do  the  work 
that  he  used  to  do  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  can  do  that  work  in  his  own  room  at  night  or  on 
rainy  days  and  then  forward  it  to  Washington  to  be  put  in  shape  by 
our  force.  We  beheve  that  is  more  economical  than  to  have  him 
lose  his  time  by  not  being  in  the  field  and  taking  personal  supervision 
of  his  party. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  will  spend  his  nights 
doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  mean  Uterally  that  he  will 
work  every  night,  but  our  men  do  work  at  night  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  on  rainy  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  man  who  had  work  to  do  in  an  office. 
Xow,  you  are  not  going  to  have  that  office  and  you  are  not  going  to 
have  any  man  to  do  the  work  in  an  office.  That  being  so,  how  is  that 
work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  work  is  going  to  be  done  on  rainy  days. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  not  have  any  rainy  days  for  six 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  it  will  come  to  Washington  to  be  done  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  plotting  of  these  observations  taken  in  con* 
nection  with  this  revision  work.  It  is  preliminary  to  sending  it  to 
the  Washington  office  to  be  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  plotting  work  be  done  by  somebody  else 
than  the  man  who  made  the  notes  ?  This  work  is  done  by  going  over 
field  notes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  in  better  shape  to  do  it  in  Wash- 
ington than  we  are  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Can  somebody  take  another  man's  work  and  do 
that  plotting  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  man  is  likely  to  have  to  come  to 
Washington  at  the  end  of  the  service  of  that  party,  and  he  can  help 
do  it.  Those  men  all  return  to  the  office.  Tne  party  may  be  away 
two  months  or  three  months,  but  they  have  to  come  back  to  the  office* 
They  are  not  kept  in  the  field  the  vear  round. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  get  ria  of  office  expense  and  the  hiring  of 
a  foreman  for  each  party. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  nave  been  carrying  more  equipment  than  was 
necessary,  which  required  more  laborers.  We  believe  that  we  can 
make  a  reduction  along  that  line  in  the  future,  and  we  figure  that  we 
are  going  to  get  just  as  much  work  from  this  appropriation  as  we  did 
before. 

P<irty  expenses,  Atlantic  coast,  land  parties,  f  14,040. 


Estimated,  1917. 


Amount. 


Lud  parties,  resorveys,  and  chart  revision,  1  party . 

Do 

Do. 


$6,240.00 

2,600.00 

2,600.00 

Do ;      2,600.00 


Total. 


14,040.00 


Time. 


Montht. 

12 

6 

6 

6 


30 


Expended,  1915. 


Amount. 


S5,941.81 

4,071.52 

2,892.78 

351.49 


13,257.60 


Time. 


Montht, 

12 

ft 

4 

li 


2H 


laernse  of  1782.40. 
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Besides  one  party  engaged  continuously  on  resurveys,  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
several  parties  on  revision,  both  for  the  topography  and  hydrography^  all  alon^  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  For  this  the  amount  asked  is  far  irom  adequate,  being 
only  $14,040,  and  is  only  sufficient  to  make  a  good  beginning. 

With  the  exception  of  one  party  engaged  continuously  on  resurveys,  no  revision 
work  can  be  done  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  during  the  present  fiscal  year  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds.    The  following  are  extracts  from  reports,  which  indicate  the  needs: 

** Lieut.  C(ymmander  Gilbert  P .  Chase,  U.  S.  S.  ' New  Eammhire,*  June  j?4,  1915. — 
While  familiarizing  myself  with  the  channel  from  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  to  Hampton 
Koads,  I  found  difficulty  in  picking  out  leading  marks  for  the  different  courses  in 
the  dredged  channel.  *  *  ♦  Charts  of  approaches  to  our  navy  yards  should  be 
BO  constructed  as  to  give  at  a  glance  all  the  information  that  a  chart  could  possibly 
^ive.  The  value  of  a  dredged  channel  is  greatly  lessened  if  its  marks  are  not  clearly 
indicated  on  the  chart. 

^^ Commerce  Notice  to  Mariners,  dated  December  10^  1915. — ^A  steamer  drawing  14  feet 
in  entering  Delaware  Bay  from  northward  by  Somer  Shoal  Channel  is  reported  to 
have  touched  bottom  at  about  half  tide,  about  three-fourths  mile  west-northwest- 
ward of  overfall  buojr  No.  3.  On  account  of  the  very  irregular  bottom  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  this  locality  strangers  should  pass  southward  of  the  shoals  and 
enter  by  tiie  main  channel  between  tnem  and  Cape  Henlopen." 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  revision  work  required  and  which  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely — one  representing  a  change  in  topoc;raphy  which  is  occurring 
cJon^  our  entire  coasts,  the  other  a  change  in  hydrc^apny  wnich  is  going  on  along 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  south  of  New  York,  and  on  our  Pacific  coast  and  other 
localities  at  the  entrances  of  bar  harbors. 

In  addition,  revision  parties  supplement  and  complete  the  original  surveys  where 
incomplete  or  inadequate  and  forestall  the  necessity  of  the  more  expensive  wire- 
drag  work  over  extensive  areas. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent. 

TRIANGULATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Triangulation. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  did  no  work  in  respect  to  triangu- 
lation on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1915.  We  find  that  it  is  necessary  to 
go  over  much  of  the  old  work.  Much  of  the  triangulation  was  done 
as  if  it  were  needed  only  for  an  immediate  purpose,  some  of  it  50 
years  ago.  The  old  monuments  have  been  destroyed;  lots  of  them 
washed  away  and  others  destroyed  by  people  who  thought  they 
marked  buried  treasure,  and  for  other  reasons.  The  fishermen  dig 
up  our  concrete  monuments  to  use  them  as  anchors  for  their  boats, 
and  so  on.  The  work  was  most  unsatisfactorily  monumented,  and 
about  six  years  ago  we  started  to  use  a  metal  disk  cemented  into  the 
bedrock  or  into  concrete.  I  have  one  here  that  will  show  you  the 
character  of  the  monuments  we  now  use.  Now,  we  wish  to  revise 
this  work  and  bring  it  up  to  date.  We  have  constant  calls  from  the 
Army  engineers,  from  oyster  men  who  are  making  surveys  of  oyster 
beds,  ana  calls  from  many  other  people  along  the  coast  who  base 
their  work  on  this  triangulation,  and  we  must  keep  it  up  to  date.  If 
we  go  a  very  few  years — I  say  a  few  years,  I  mean  10  or  20  years — 
without  bringing  this  work  up  to  the  state  of  perfection  that  we 
think  it  shuoki  be  we  will  need  very  much  extensive  new  work,  while 
now  it  is  just  largely  a  revision  of  the  old  work  and  marking  stations. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  last  year  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  did  nothing  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  do  anything? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  did  some  in  1914.  We  had  two  parties  on  the 
New  England  coast  and  two  parties  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  cost  of  that  work,  but  I  think  it  was 
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something  like  $8,000  that  we  spent  in  that  year.  The  reason  that 
we  have  spent  none  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  because  we  have 
had  to  put  the  money  into  the  wire-drag  work.  We  had  not  the  funds 
with  wnieh  to  do  this  work  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  wire- 
drag  work. 

Tne  CHAmMAN.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  do  all  the  work  that 
you  contemplate  doing  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  should  say  that  to  do  this  work  would  require  about 
10  years  at  about  $7,500  a  year.  That  would  put  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Mame  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  very  good  shape. 
Then  there  would  be  only  occasional  revision,  but  we  need  now  a 
systematic  revision.     That  is  shown  by  this  chart  [indicating]. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  does  the  chart  show  ? 

Mr.  BowrE.  The  chart  shows  a  blue  area  where  the  marking  of 
stations  has  been  by  concrete  with  that  metal  mark  [indicating].  We 
find  that  the  people  respect  that  mark,  and  are  rather  proud  to  have 
one  in  their  neighborhood.  The  red  area  shows  triangulation  where 
we  need  remarking  or  remonumenting  and  a  supplementing  of  the 
tri&ngulation;  for  instance,  where  the  marks  have  been  washed  out 
or  destroyed.  The  yellow  area,  which  comprises  a  very  little  of  it, 
shows  where  we  need  complete  new.  surveys,  or  where  the  former 
work  is  so  old  and  where  tne  triangulation  stations  were  nearly  all 
marked  by  pine  stakes 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  If  this  work  was  well  done,  it  make& 
no  difference  how  old  it  is. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir,  even  if  it  is  well  done,  if  the  points  have  been 
destroyed,  then  we  have  no  points  on  which  to  base  the  new  surveys 
or  resurveys,  or  patchwork,  you  might  say.  Unless  we  have  these 
stations  on  the  coast,  the  survey  ships  can  not  go  to  a  section  of  the 
coast  and  erect  signals  and  make  surveys  that  will  fit  the  old  work. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  this  backbone,  you  might  say,  or  to  leave  some 
of  those  marks.  We  figure  that  after  this  work  is  done,  it  will  be 
used  by  surveyors  and  engineers  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Celaibman.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  make  these  surveys  t 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  most  important  places  for  work  now  are  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  the  summer,  with  two  parties  costing  about  $250 
per  month  each;  and  in  winter,  by  starting  in  Aimist  and  running 
through  about  10  months  imtil  spring,  down  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolma.  That  would  use  up  the  mnds  that  we  are  asking  for. 
We  are  going  at  this  work  as  systematically  as  we  can,  and  when, 
we  get  our  triangulation  work  completed  on  the  coast,  we  will  publish 
the  results  in  this  form  [indicating],  in  order  that  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  those  points  may  be  avadable  for  surveyors  and  engineers, 
or  for  our  own  people  in  making  revisions  of  charts  along  the  coast. 

The  Chaikman.  What  else  is  there  to  be  done  under  this  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  the  suboffices. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Before  going  to  that  I  want  to  ask  a  question:  I 
notice  that  this  brass  cap  you  use  contains  the  words  ''For  informa- 
tion write  the  superintendent,  Washington,  D.  C." 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  But  I  do  not  find  anything  on  this  particular  cap 
that  would  identify  it.  Have  jou  any  method  of  identification 
whereby  a  man  making  inquiry  with  regard  to  a  certain  point  or  mark 
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could  SO  identify  it  that  you  could  tell  beyond  question  what  point 
or  mark  he  had  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Where  the  stations  are  very  far  apart  I  think  there 
would  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identification,  but  if  they  are  close 
together  along  a  river  there  would  be  serious  doubt  whether  we 
could  tell  him  or  give  him  information — or,  rather,  it  might  not  be 
identified. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Knowing  how  loose  and  careless  people  are  in  their 
jEittempts  to  identify  marks  by  their  location,  is  it  not  tremendously 
important  in  all  of  tnis  work,  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  your  inland 
work  (and  my  attention  has  been  called  to  your  inland  work),  that 
every  one  of  your  posts  or  marks  have  identifying  marks  on  them  so 
that  a  man  in  writmg  you  for  information  with  regard  to  a  particular 
place  can  say,  '*I  have  found  post  No.  so-and-so,  or  post  so-and-so, 
and  I  want  to  know  about  it."  Is- it  not  important  that  you  have 
them  so  identified  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  that  that  suggestion  should 
really  be  carried  out,  and  we  have  that  suggestion  now  m  our  instruc- 
tions; that  is,  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  to  do  it,  but  I  really  believe  that 
we  should  issue  orders  tnat  it  must  be  done,  because  I  can  see  that 
there  might  be  serious  embarrassment  and  maybe  loss  of  money  by 
some  engineer  or  contractor  who  might  base  ms  work  on  erroneous 
data.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  have  that  designating 
mark  on  it,  and  we  can  issue  orders  providing  for  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  The  matter  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  in  connection  with  some  interior  marks. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  case  of 
importance,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  We 
win  see  that  it  is  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  suggestion. 

8UBOFFICE8. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  suboffices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  spent  $193.90  for  the  New  York  and  Galveston 
offices,  and  there  is  need  and  demand  for  offices  in  Boston  and  Nor- 
folk. The  offices  at  New  York  and  Galveston  have  proved  so  useful 
to  the  pubhc  as  bureaus  of  information  concerning  the  latest  surveys, 
charts,  coast  pilots,  and  tidal  data,  and  to  this  bureau  as  a  means  of 
closer  touch  with  local  improvements  and  changes  affecting  the 
charts,  that  suboffices,  we  believe,  should  be  opened  also  in  the  cities 
in  question. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  force  and  equipment  do  you  keep  in  those 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  kept  in  those  offices  only  one  man,  which  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  office  rented  or  is  it  located  in  a  Government 
building  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Wherever  we  can  get  an  office  in  a  Government  build- 
inff  we  do  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  only  the  two  offices  you  have  mentioned) 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  two  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  three  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  four  offices. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  of  them  are  in  Government  buildings  i 
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Mr.  Jones.  Tliere  are  two  in  Government  buildings,  one  at  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  New  York.  The  reason  for  not  having  them  all 
in  Government  buildings  at  other  places  is  for  the  reason  there  is  no 
room  for  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  expense  includes  the  renting  of  an  office  where 
there  is  no  room  in  the  Government  building  and  for  the  employment 
of  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir^  the  office  at  Seattle  sometimes  has  some  help 
ilue  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gateway  to  Alaska,  and  occasionally 
officers  stop  there  to  and  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  particular  benefit  does  the  Government  get 
from  these  suboffices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  hard  to  tell  you  just  how  much,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  pubUc  is  benefited.  Sometimes  there  are  15  or  20  persons 
in  the  Seattle  office  diu*ing  the  day  asking  for  information  relative  to 
our  latest  surveys  or  newest  chart^.  They  also  want  our  latest  coast 
pilots  and  tidal  data.  These  things  are  furnished  from  the  sub- 
offices,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  those  offices  are  technical  men.  .  It 
is  in  a  measure  like  the  work  of  the  lighthouse  inspector.  Did  you 
ask  whether  we  paid  the  salaries  out  of  this  $600  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  No;  I  asked  what  force  and  equipment  3^ou  had  at 
those  suboffices.     How  are  the  salaries  provided  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  simply  to  pay  the  local  office  expense  and  travel- 
ins  expenses. 

Mr. Borland.  The  salaries  are  statutory,  are  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fabis.  We  have  one  clerk  in  the  Seattle  office  who  has  been 
paid  out  of  this  fund  since  last  June. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  any  charges  made  for  any  of  this  work  done  for 
the  public  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  a  charge  for  the  charts  according  to 
their  size,  etc.     That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Sl'RVEYS  AND  RESURVEY8  OF  COASTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC    OCEAN — WORK 

IN   ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  surveys  and  necessary 
resurveys  of  coasts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  The  current  appropriation  is  $200,000  and  you  are 
a>kiDgS245,517. 

VESSELS. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  first  item  in  that  is  the  vessel  item.  The  vessel 
item  last  year  was  $57,325.77,  and  we  are  asking  now  $92,650.04  on 
account  of  the  vessels.  The  steamers  Gedney  ana  McArthur  were  too 
old  and  unsafe  for  use,  and  they  have  been  condemned  and  sold. 
Wt'  hope  to  have  the  Surveyor  in  commission  early  in  the  next  fiscal 
ycur.  We  are  asking  $25,900  for  the  Surveyor  for  11  months'  work. 
MV  figure  that  she  will  not  be  ready,  or  will  not  have  her  crew  on  her 
until  the  1st  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  How  lar^e  a  vessel  is  the  Surveyor. 

Nir.  Jones.  One  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ship  to  work  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  It  is  to  work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  the  Alaska 
coast  during  the  months  that  she  can  work  there,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  use  here  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  .Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  use  the  other  boats? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Explorer  and  Patterson  will  leave  Seattle  this 
month  for  southeastern  Alaska.  The  Tdku  and  Yukon  are  used 
entirely  in  protected  harbors,  such  as  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska. 
The  Surveyor  will  be  the  only  vessel  available  for  off-shore  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  work  in  Alaska  was  more  impera- 
tive along  the  channels  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  in  western  Alaska?  We  have  no  vessels 
stanch  enough  to  send  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  where  the  Patterson  and  Explorer  are  to  do 
their  season's  work. 

.The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  other  boats  were  working 
there  t 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  the  Tahi  and  Yukon,  which  are  practically 
laimches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  anvwhere  eke  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  anywhere  else  ? 

1^.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  too  small  to  transport.  We  just  lay  them 
up  and  leave  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Patterson  too  small? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Patterson  and  Explorer  are  not.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  talking  about  them.  The  Explorer  and  Patterson  work  in 
Alaska  from  the  1st  of  April  imtil  about  the  15th  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  overhauled  then? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  How  long  does  it  take  to  overhaul  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  rate  mey  are  going  to  pieces,  it  takes  several 
months  now.    Both  of  them  are  weak. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Could  they  work  the  whole  year  if  they  were 
in  good  repair? 

St.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  stanch  enough. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  asked  if  they  could  work  the  whole  year 
if  they  were  strong  enough.  They  are  old  feeble  vessels  that  we  do 
not  send  to  sea. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  are  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Patterson  is  33  years  old.  She  has  been  doing 
work  that  she  was  not  fitted  for,  but  she  has  had  to  do  it  because 
there  was  no  other  vessel  to  go  in  her  place. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  not  fitted  for  doing  ofTshoro 
work? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Taku  and  Yukon  are  small  vessels 
which  are  used  entirely  on  inshore  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  use  them  in  Alaska  on  the  inside  paasages  I 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  and  in  the  sheltered  harbors  or  shel- 
tered bays. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  too  small  to  warrant  their  being  transported 
or  sent  down  to  the  States.     They  are  simply  laid  up. 
The  Chairman.  What  work  are  they  doing  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  They  are  doing  inshore  work. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  character  of  work  they  are  doing  i 
Mr.  Jones.  They  are  smrveying  just  the  same  as  the  Patterson 
would  be  doin^  in  southeast  Alaska.     They  are  doing  hydrographic 
and  topographic  work. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  Yukon  went  into  the  Kuskokwim  River  last  sum- 
mer, but  she  is  now  lying  up,  and  it  is  not  contemplated  to  work  her 
this  summer.  The  TaJcu  is  worldng  in  Prince  William  Sound  on 
hydrographic  work  and  topographic  work,  the  hydrographic  work 
bein^  on  the  water  and  the  topographic  work  being  on  land.  That 
is  what  she  is  doing  now,  while  the  Yukon  is  laid  up  for  this  summer 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds  for  party  expenses  and  also  lack  of  funds 
in  the  appropriation  for  manning  and  equipping  vessels. 

Mr.  MoNDBix.  You  have  the  TaJcu  down  as  one  of  the  vessels  to  be 
in  commission. 
Mr.  Fasis.  She  will  be  working  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Which  one  will  oe  laid  up  t 

Mr.  Fabis.  The  Yukon  we  find  now  will  have  to  be  laid  up.  There 
is  no  use  going  up  theie  after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  start  in, 
because  the  season  would  be  too  short. 

Secretary  Rkdfobld.  We  have  not  enough  money  to  run  her  for 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  B<nLAND.  How  is  the  work  progressing  in  Prince  William 
Sound! 

Mr.  Jones.  Fairly  well.    We  have  not  done  all  we  would  have 
liked. 
Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  The  Taku  has  been  working  there  for  the  last  10  years. 
She  is  the  only  vessel  we  have  had  there,  and  we  used  her  there  be- 
cause she  was  of  such  a  size  that  we  could  use  her  there. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  How  much  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in 
Prince  William  Sound  is  still  to  be  done  1 

Mr.  Jones.  These  areas  [indicating]  are  completed,  and  these  [in- 
dicating] are  reoonnaisances. 
Secretary  Redfield.  What  is  the  work  that  needs  to  be  donel 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  preparing  to  do  work  off  Cordova. 
Secretary  Redfield.  Tnat  is  the  work  next  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  done  anything  there  during  this  fiscal 
year? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  some  work  was  done  right  there  [indicating]. 
Mr.  Fabis.  This  [indicating]  needs  more  detailed  development  m 
certain  places. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  gray  portion  represents  the  untouched 
work. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  What  does  all  tins  mean  [indicating]  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River? 
Mr.  Jones.  This  is  work  that  has  been  recently  done. 
Mr.  Fabis.  This  [indicating]  is  the  work  that  tne  Yukon  was  on. 
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Mr.  Jones.  This  [indicating]  represents  the  completed  wire-draor 
work  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  proportion  of  the  shipping  to  Alaska  goes 
north  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  Uttle,  except  in  summer.  There  is  just  one  line 
that  goes  to  Nome.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fishing  done  up  in  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Borland.  Prince  Wilham  Sound  and  Cooks  Inlet  are  at  about 
the  northern  extremity  of  navigation,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  regular  steamship  line  to  Kodiak  and  a 
steamship  line  operates  to  Unalaska  the  year  round,  but  there  is 
nothing  beyond  tnat  in  winter. 

Mr.  Faris.  Of  course,  nothing  can  go  in  here  [indicating]  by 
ocean. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  canneries  all  through  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  because  there  is  some  navigation  there  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  open  for  600  miles  up  that  river. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  being  utilized  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  understood  Mr.  Jones  to  say  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Kuskokwim. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  comment  on  the  Kuskokwim.  I 
spoke  of  vessels  coining  up  here  (Nushagak)  [indicating]  on  aooount 
of  the  great  fishing  industry,  and  to  Nome  in  the  summer  time.  There 
is  great  development  going  on  along  the  Kuskokwim  during  the  sum- 
mer time. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  maintained  at  St.  Michael  a  local 
inspector  of  steamboats  all  the  time. 

1^.  Jones.  This  [indicating]  is  a  Coast  Guard  depot,  and  here 
[indicating]  is  where  the  TaJuma  was  lost. 

Mr.  Borland.  Nothing  but  the  Bear  goes  up  there  [indicating!  ? 

Mr.  J9NES.  The  Bear  goes  up  to  the  -firctic. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  Bear  goes  up  through  the  straits  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  notice  from  the  statements  that 
have  been  filed  that  we  have  sold  the  Oedney  and  McArihur.  They 
have  been  condemned  and  are  gone.  The  Patterson  is  thirty-odcL 
years  old,  and  is  not  available  for  much  more  use.  The  TaJcu  and 
iiJcan  are  small  vessels,  only  76  feet  long,  or  good-sized  laimches. 
We  have  no  seagoing  vessel  in  Alaska  except  the  Explorer,  and  she  is 
verv  old.  We  are  in  very  bad  shape  so  far  as  ships  are  concerned, 
and  will  be  until  weget  the  new  Surveyor.  This  year  we  have  a  house- 
boat party  out.  "V^^  have  lost  more  ships  for  the  lack  of  surveys  in 
Alaska  than  the  total  cost  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  amounted  to. 

The  CHAmMAN.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  as  contrasted  with 
last  year  under  this  item  ?  What  additional  work  are  you  doing  this 
year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  the  work  we  are  contemplating  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  work  this  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  do  as  much  as  we  did  in  the  previous  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  work  are  you  doing  this  year  that  was  not 
done  in  the  previous  year  ?    What  increase  has  there  been  in  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  In  Alaska  we  had  two  wire-drag  parties  in  the  year  1915 
and  we  had  only  one  in  1914. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  you  working  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  In  southeast  Alaska.  I  can  not  give  you  the  channels 
offhand,  but  we  are  working  in  the  passages  or  the  regular  steamer 
channels. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  do  they  expect  to  drag  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  of  miles,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  can  say  this,  that  we  expect  them  to  cover  as  much  area  per 
party  as  they  did  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  the  work  planned  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  We  are  going  to  continue  where  we  left  off  last  fall  in 
southeast  Alaska. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  vessel  will  work  off  Dall  Island,  and  two  wire  drag 
parties  wiU  be  on  the  inside  passages. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  next  year  in  addition 
to  work  which  you  are  doing  this  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  contemplate  having  this  house  boat  party. 

Secretarv  Redfield.  You  are  speaking  of  ^^ire-drag  work,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Cnairman? 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  speaking  of  any  work  under  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Secretary  Redfield.  To  go  into  details,  the  steamer  Explorer  is 
doing  inshore  wori^,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  She  is  just  outside  on  coast  work.  She  is  outside,  right 
at  the  southeast  comer. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  steamer  Explorer  is  working  outside  in 
southeast  Alaska,  mapping  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  She  wiH  work  the 
same  number  of  months  Siis  year  that  she  worked  last  year.  That 
settles  one  vessel.  The  Gedney  and  MeArfhur  were  conaemned  and 
sold,  and  they  wiU  do  no  work.  The  PoMerson  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  next  year  that  she  did  last-year,  and  it  is  of  the  same 
character — that  is,  outside  work  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Fabis.  She  wiU  be  on  the  inside  channel. 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  will  do  inside-channel  work.  She  will 
also  be  in  southeast  Alaska,  mapping  the  bottom  of  those  channels. 
The  TaJcu  and  Yukon  are  small  vesseS  or  large  launches,  and  they  will 
be  doing  work  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  surveying  the  bottom  of  the 
waters  there.  They  will  be  doing  the  same  work — that  is,  inshore 
work;  and  they  will  do  the  same  amount  that  they  did  last  year, 
except  the  YnJcon.  For  lack  of  monev,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  use  the 
Yukon  this  year.  The  Surveyor  will  be  doing  oflFshore  work  for  1 1 
months^  mapping  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  what  locaUty  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  western  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Western  Alaska  is  a  pretty  large  area. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  26,000  miles  of  coast  line. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  suppose  you  know  whether  you  will  work  off  the 
peninsula  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  do  the  most  important  work  first.  We  have 
not  laid  that  plan  out,  because  it  is  a  number  of  months  ahead.    She 
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will  be  on  the  Pacific  coast  this  coming  winter,  and  will  go  to  Alaska 
perhaps  on  the  15th  or  30th  of  March,  1917. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  may  depend  upon  circumstances  beyond 
our  control,  and  we  can  not  certainly  say;  but  she  will  be  in  western 
Alaska  on  off-shore  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  use  the  Surveyor  in  August,  1916? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  She  will  be  in  California  waters  first. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  will  use  her  in  the  late  summer  of  1916  in 
Ci  lifornia  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Whereabouts  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  San  l>rancisco. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Off  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  San  Francisco  Bay  I 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where  will  she  be  in  the  winter  i 

Mr.  Jones.  She  will  be  in  that  neighborhood  all  winter. 

Mr.  Borland.  She  goes  to  Alaska  in  March,  1917 1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  she  will  naturally  go  to  the  most  import- 
ant work.  She  will  be  in  here  [indicatixig],  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
west  of  Kodiak  Island.     I  can  not  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  route  of  travel  going  around  the  penin- 
sula here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Through  Shelikof  Strait  [indicatinffl. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Does  that  cover  the  worK  of  those  vessebi 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  remains  the  bouse*boat  party;  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  house-boat  party? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  temporary  expedient  to  replace  the  Oedmn 
and  McArOvwr  in  m^nt  work  on  the  inside  channeb  of  southeast 
Alaska.  This  party  will  be  provided  with  launches,  in  the  siune 
manner  as  a  wire-drag  party,  and  they  wiU  be  employed  in  the 
sheltered  waters  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Where  do  you  propose  to  use  those  wire-drag 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Southeastern  Alaska. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  the  channels) 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Can  you  say  what  channels  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  have  given  the  scheme  here.  We  are 
starting  at  the  boimdary  at  Dixon  entrance,  and  we  are  working 
north;  and  we  aie  going  to  continue  working  north  until  we  get  done. 
I  can  not  tell  just  how  many  years  that  will  be,  but  I  would  certainly 
say  it  would  oe  somewhere  near  1937. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Are  you  following  the  channels  taken  by  the 
main  line  of  steamers? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Then  this  work  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
work  now  being  done  in  the  main  ship  channel  in  southeastern 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  party  will  work  in  Clarence  Strait  and  the  other 
party  in  Sumner  Strait. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  north  of  Ketchikan,  between  Ketichikan  and 
Wrangell. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  the  wire-drag  work  the  next  item  ? 

ifr.  Borland.  You  have  covered  that,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  the  Pacific  coast  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  you  had  gotten  down  to  your  revision 
work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  you  have  stated  that  fully.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  you  propose  to  do  the  wire-drag  work  in  southeast  Alaska 
starting  where  you  left  oflF  last  year  and  going  on  in  the  main  channel 
from  where  you  Irft  off. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost  as  compared  with  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  will  be  an  increase  of  $14,650.  There  will  be  nearly 
four  months'  additional  work,  Mr.  Chairman.  During  the  calendar 
year  1915  two  parties  were  employed  five  and  two-thirds  months 
each  at  a  total  cost  of  $40,000.  At  the  same  rate  the  cost  for  six 
months  wiD  be  $42,728,  as  compared  with  $41,000,  which  is  the  amount 
asked  for  in  the  estimates  for  1917;  in  other  words,  we  are  going  to  do 
more  work.  We  feel  it  is  economical  to  keep  those  parties  while  they 
are  in  Alaska  a  longer  period  when  climatic  conditions  will  permit 
them  to  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  base  your  estimates  on  six  months' 
periods  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  as  long  as  thejr  should  stay  there  on  account  of 
fog,  rain,  and  rough  weather,  wnich  forbids  carrying  on  the  work 
longer  economically. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  work  is  to  be  done  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  wire-drag  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

LAND  PARTIES,  REVISION  WORK. 

Mr.  Jones.  As  to  the  revision  work,  an  increase  of  $3,778  is 
made  in  the  estimates  of  1917  to  keep  two  parties  at  work  for  18 
months  against  three  parties  a  total  oi  10  months  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  revision  work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  These  parties  will  be  engaged  in  original  survevs 
in  places  and  the  revision  due  tb  changes  afl  Song  the  coast  for  tne 
same  reason  we  asked  for  the  Atlantic-coast  changes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands?     For  instance,  vou  have  not  50-year-old  survevs  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  the  work  was  not  done  thoroughly.  I  mean 
by  that  it  was  reconnoissance,  and*  we  hope  to  complete  the  work  as 
we  eo  along  now. 

y\T.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  revision  work  contemplated  here, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  largely  a  revision  of  the  charts  and  only  inci- 
dentally a  revision  of  the  triangulation.  Much  of  the  old,  original 
surveying  needs  patching  up  on  account  of  the  changes  by  nature 
and  by  man. 

31161— PT  J&— 16 ^12  _  "J 
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WORK  IN  THE  PHIUPFINE  ISLANDS. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increasecL  expenditure  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Jones.  An  increase  of  $12;127.  One  of  the  principal  items 
there  is  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  for  our  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  use  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  that  item 
here.     I  will  furnish  it  m  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  $17,000  for  the  director 
at  Manila  and  the  steamer  Pathfinder  and  the  steamer  Mariniuque 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  steamers  all  go  together.  The  total 
increase  in  Manila  on  all  the  steamers  is  $12,000.  All  those  steamers 
are  in  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Why  that  increase  % 

Mr.  Jones.  We  hope  to  keep  those  vessels  in  commission  the  entire 
year,  and  in  1916,  for  example,  the  Fafhomer  was  laid  up  three  months 
and  the  Marinduque  and  tne  Romblon  were  laid  up  one  and  one-half 
months  each,  due  to  no  funds,  when  they  could  have  been  working. 

The  Chairman:  Your  statement  here  shows  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Marinduque  they  were  employed  12  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  referring  to  1916. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  1915. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1915  the  Marinduque  was  laid  up  for  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  aU  the  others  were  employed  all  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  more  money  for  this  year  than  you  had 
last  year,  so  that  those  vessels  were  all  employed  all  the  year  round 
out  of  the  appropriation  you  had  the  year  oefore  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  an  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation? It  can  not  be  because  you  want  to  employ  them  all  the 
year  round,  because  they  have  been  employed  all  tne  year  round. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  givmg  the  case  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  where 
we  have  already  allotted  $90,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  allot  as  much  as  you  did  the  previous 
year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  more  than  we  allotted  the  previous 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  you  can  not  keep  them  going  the 
same  length  of  time  on  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  the  coal  costs  so  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  coal  cost? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  have  to  get  you  that  information  later. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  do  you  get  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  get  it  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.   I  ou  use  the  Japanese  coal  there,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  it  is  Australian  coal,  because  I  heard  a  captain 
say  he  stopped  there  on  his  way  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  he  was 
speaking  about  the  coal. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  $12,000  increase  can  not  be  due  merely 
to  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  coal,  because  your  entire  expenditure 
in  1915  under  these  vessels  was  about  $65,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Here  is  one  item  of  over  $2,000  for  one  of  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  continuing  her  12  months  in  the  year  the  same  as 
the  other  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  vessels  can  not  possibly  be  in  com- 
mission steadily  12  months  in  the  year.  You  must  lay  them  up  some 
time. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  come  back  to  the  very  point  I  made  in  reference  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Those  men  can  be  utilized,  part  of  them  in  mak* 
ing  the  repairs  more  economically,  and  the  balance  can  be  used  in  con* 
nection  with  the  inshore  work. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  repairs  will  be  made  right  there  at 
Manila? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  good  many  of  the  repairs  are  made  by  the  crew  alone, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  painting,  the  type  of  repairs  a  crew 
would  make  would  hardly  lay  a  vesselup. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  can  do  the  work  ot  recalking  decks  and  other 
repairs.  The  decks  get  very  hard  usage  and  neea  repairing,  as  well 
as  the  machinery,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  crew  of  a  vessel  can 
replace  decks. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thev  become  very  efficient  if  they  are  kept  on  the 
vessel  and  not  laid  off  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ordinary  man  on  a  vessel  is  not  trained  to 
do  that  kind  of  work.  I  know  something  about  that  kind  of  work 
and  he  can  not  do  it.  He  may  be  able  to  paint,  but  he  can  not  do 
anvthing  else. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  they  can  not  repair  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  repair  ooilers  and  they  can  not  lay 
new  decks.  I  have  been  around  repair  plants  aU  my  hie  and  I  know 
something  about  boats. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  did  not 
say  they  made  all  the  repairs,  but  my  contention  is  they  can  be  kept 
busy  on  useful  work  in  connection  with  those  vessels  12  months  in  tne 
year.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  they 
could  make  all  the  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  with  you  which  shows 
the  amount  expended  for  coal  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No ;  but  we  wUl  have  that  in  a  minute.  The  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  amounted  to  about  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  incroase  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  not  be  the  increase. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  increase  as  we  have  it  noted  here  is  nearly  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Philippine  Government  pay  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  pay  about  $100,000. 

Secretary  Redfield."  They  furnish  certain  vessels,  do  they  not? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  vessels  ? 
'  Mr.  Jones.  The  Pathfinder  is  the  only  vessel  which  we  own. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  furnishing  those  vessels,  what  else  do 
they  furnish? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  contribute  a  share  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fixed  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  fixed  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  general  condition  is  the  survey  work  of 
the  Philippine  Islands) 

Mr.  Jones.  We  anticipate  there  will  be  about  10  years  of  work 
tibere. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  all  of  the  islands,  or  just  some  of  the 
principal  ones? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  refers  to  the  principal  waters.  We  have  not 
figured  on  waters  which  are  absolutely  ignored  by  vessels. 

Secretary  Redpield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  ready  to  tell  you 
about  the  coal.  The  Pathfinder  used  1,500  tons,  the  ManTiduque 
600  tons,  the  Romblon  1,000  tons,  or  a  total  of  3,100  tons.  The 
price  paid  for  coal  two  years  ago  was  $7  and  $8.  The  present  price 
IS  $10,  and  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  price  paid  two  years 
ago  there  is  an  increase  in  the  present  price  of  coal  for  those  three 
vessels  of  $6,200.  If  it  is  taken  on  the  lower  price  of  coal,  the  increase 
would  be  $3,100  more,  or  $9,300.  I  do  not  mention  the  Research 
and  the  Fathomer,  because  the  coal  for  those  vessels  is  paid  for  by 
the  PhiUppine  go;ernment. 

Mr.  Jones.  $7,000  is  the  amount  I  stated  as  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  coal. 

TRIANGULATION   WORK — ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $10,000  for  triangulation  work. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  item  is  to  provide  for  two  tri- 
angulation parties,  one  to  work  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Cooks  Inlet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Bristol  Bay  north  or  south  of  Cooks  Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  to  the  northwest,  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. This  trianffulation  is  to  run  across  that  peninsula  in  order  that 
our  charts  may  be  placed  on  the  same  system  of  coordinates  and 
avoid  gaps  and  overlaps  which  will  necessarily  come  in  unless  we  do 
have  them  on  the  same  system  of  coordinates.  That  work  has  been 
asked  for  also  by  the  Geological  Survey,  who  are  making  maps  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  in  that  vicinity.  The  other  party  would  work 
in  southeastern  Alaska  just  to  the  north  of  Dixons  Entrance.  Most 
of  the  triangulation  of  southeast  Alaska  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Most  of  it  was  done  by  naval  officers  when  thev  were  in  charge  of  our 
vessels  in  the  early  days  of  the  ownership  of  Alaska,  and  the  idea  in 
those  days  seemed  to  be  that  triangulation  was  only  necessary  for 
the  immediate  survey.  The  idea  that  it  should  be  used  for  subse- 
quent, more  detailed  surveys  seemed  never  to  have  entered  their 
minds;  that  was  not  their  idea.  Now  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
carry  this  modern  scheme  through  Alaska  to  give  a  stiff  backbone 
so  ttat  all  of  this  work  will  be  placed  on  a  definite,  final  basis. 
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V 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
do  you  utilize  in  that  particular  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  utilize  practically  none  of  their  work.  They  start 
from  our  coast  line  and  our  coast  tnangulation  and  work  inland  from 
us.    Their  work  is  detail  work. 

The  C^ntMAN.  They  are  doing  a  certain  amount  of  primary 
triangulation  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  doing  any  primary  triangulation. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  to  do  some  up  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  are  very  anxious  for  us  to  do  it,  sir.  We  have 
received  communications  from  them,  one,  especially,  dated  a  few 
years  ago,  when  we  first  asked  for  primary  triangulation  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Alaska,  and  the  director  wrote  to  the  superintendent  and 
expressed  the  hope  and  desire  that  this  work  might  be  started  and 
pushed  to  a  rapia  completion  to  give  them  the  framework  on  which 
to  base  their  tertiary  or  detailed  triangulation. 

The  Chairman.  This  particular  work  you  speak  of  is  simply  to 
connect  up  the  work  already  done  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  to  connect  up  the  old  work  and  to  give  us  a 
stronger  scheme  of  triangulation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*a  stronger  scheme''  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  A  stronger  scneme  means  this:  Triangulation,  as  you 
know,  is  simply  measuring  a  few  lines  and  then  observing  the  angles 
of  the  triangles.  If  you  do  not  observe  those  angles  accurately  with 
la^e,  precise  instruments,  and  if  the  sijznals  that  are  used  are  not 
accurately  centered,  you  get  errors  in  uiose  angles,  and  when  you 
carry  your  longitudes  and  latitudes  on  for  a  long  distance,  for  100  or 
200  miles,  you  get  erroneous  coordinates,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  main  scheme  which  will  run  from  Dixons  Entrance  all  the'  way 
up  to  Ska^ay  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  to  ioin  up  all  this  old 
work,  which  has  been  patched  together  and  wnich  is  giving  our 
chart  makers  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  Chaibman.  One  party  is  for  that  work  f 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  party  is  for  the  work  across 
the  peninsula. 

Tne  CnArRMAN.  And  all  of  this  work  is  to  be  done  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  this  $10,000  is  for  Alaska.  I  might  say  that 
when  this  work  has  been  done  by  us  and  the  primary  mangulation 
work  of  the  Canadians  finished — ^which  they  are  doing  now  from 
Dixons  Entrance  south  to  Seattle  or  to  Point  Roberts  at  the  western 
end  of  the  boundary — and  when  the  Canadians  have  carried  the  pri- 
mary triangulation  from  White  Pass  just  above  Skagway,  just  im  to 
the  corner  of  the  boimdary,  down  the  Yukon  River  to  our  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-first  meridian,  then  we  will  be  able  to  place  Alaska  on 
the  same  system  of  coordinates  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  are  now  placed  upon.  There  will  be  no  gaps  or  overlaps 
in  any  of  the  charts  that  meet  at  the  particular  frontiers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  portion  of  the  work  is  to  be  done 
besides  what  you  have  described  as  wanting  to  do  next  year? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  only  other  work  that  ia  necessary  under  this 
specific  item  for  the  Pacific  coast  party  expenses  will  be  to  continue 
inis  work  on  up  through  southeast  Alaska.  This  work  is  going  to 
rost  us  about  S75  a  linear  mile  and  the  distance  from  Dixons  Entrance 
to  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  is  about  500  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  do  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  would  take  us  at  this  rate  about  seven  years.  If 
we  could  spend  $5,000  a  year  in  southeastern  Alaska,  about  seven 
years  would  complete  that  main  chain.  It  would  not  complete  all 
the  triangulation  of  southeastern  Alaska,  because  there  are  many 
lateral  chains,  but  this  is  for  the  main  chain. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  other  surveys  you 
make  pending  that  work? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  other  surveys  would  have  to  be  shifted  somewhat 
in  position  on  the  charts. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  be  done  after  the  other  survey  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  done,  but  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  that  projection  first.  I  have  an  example  here  of  some  work 
that  was  done  ahead  of  the  primary  triangulation.  This  is  a  topo- 
graphic survey  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  we  have  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  our  work.  Here  you  will  see  two  projections 
or  two  lines,  one  a  dotted  line  and  one  a  full  line.  The  dotted  line 
shows  the  projection  or  the  meridians  and  the  parallels  as  the  better 
triangulation  nas  given  us  the  control.  For  instance,  when  this 
survey  was  made  they  thought  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  that 
point  was  whatever  the  figure  is  there,  and  they  found  out  later  it  was 
really  here  [indicating],  and  that  is  several  hundred  yards  in  error, 
and  evey  map  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  before  that  better  con- 
trol came  will  give  erroneous  positions.  Now  we  have  that  same 
trouble  in  our  drafting  division  in  preparing  the  charts  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.  We  have  old  work  oased  upon  insufficient  triangu- 
lation, and  when  thev  try  to  put  a  new  piece  of  work  on  the  old  work, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  adjustment  necessary,  and  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  we  do  not  have  a  thoroughly  sati^^factory  job  even 
after  that  is  done.  The  primary  work  should  be  done  ahead  of  the 
detailed  survey,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  surveys  is  vcrxy 
smaU. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  under  this  item,  or  does 
that  cover  everythmgf 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  think  that  covers  everything. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
thing  that  might  have  escaped  you.  On  page  836  tnere  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  steamer  Pathfinder  of  $10,000,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  there  is  an  item  of  $6,000  of  additional  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  1915-16,  so  that  the 
difference  is  only  $4,000. 

The  CiSAiBMAN.  Part  of  this  appropriation  was  made  immediately 
available  and  was  spent  for  the  J^aiJmnder^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  made  immediately  available,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

8UB0FFICE8. 

The  only  items  in  the  table  on  pa^e  836  not  touched  upon  are  the 
Seattle  suboffice,  which  is  substantiaUy  that  of  last  year,  the  difference 
being  incidental  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $270,  ana  the  proposed 
new  office  at  Juneau,  for  which  the  governor  of  Alaska  has  made  a 
request  and  for  which  the  shipping  interests  have  asked,  to  cost 
$1,000  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  and  necessity  for  establishing 
a  new  office  t 

Mr.  JoNss.  Much  of  the  survey  work  for  a  number  of  years  will 
be  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  the  Juneau  office  would  have  cable 
communication  between  the  principal  ports  of  call  for  steamers 
following  the  inside  route;  it  would  aid  our  work  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  quickly  furnishing  data  from  the  survey  to  ships. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Otherwise  they  would  have  to  go  to  Seattle 
for  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  item  includes  labor  at  this  office,  supplies,  publi* 
cations,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  inspector  of  the  office  while 
out  on  inspection  trips,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

Party  expenMS,  Pacific  coast^  Juneau  9uhoffice  {new)^  f  1,000, 


Estimated,  1017. 

Amount. 

Time. 

itmMu  Mbofflm  (ntw)  .                 .......  x       

11,000 

Ifonlftt. 
12 

This  amount  is  required  for  maintaining  a  suboffice  at  Juneau,  Alaska.  It  includes 
hire  of  labor  at  Uie  office,  frelffht  on  supplies,  publications,  etc.,  travel  of  the  inspec- 
tar  in  chaige  of  this  office  while  on  inspection  trips,  and  miscellaneous  items  of  omce 
enense. 

Much  of  our  survey  work  for  a  number  of  yean  will  be  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
The  Juneau  office,  having  cable  communication  and  being  a  port  of  call  for  steamers 
following  the  inside  route,  will  ereatly  aid  this  work  and  serve  as  a  ready  means 
forquicEly  furnishing  data  from  tne  surveys  to  shipping. 

The  goYemor  of  Alaska  and  shipping  interests  strongly  advocate  the  establishment 
of  this  office. 

£.  Lbstbr  Jones,  Superintendent, 

PHT8I0AL  HTDBOOBAPHY — TIDAL  AND  CURRENT  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  contuniing  researches  in  physical  hydrography,  relating  to  harbors  and  bars, 
and  foe  tidal  mad  current  observations  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  or  other  coasts 
under  the  juzisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  appropriation  is  S6,400  and  you  are  asking  for  $11,720. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tbe  total  increase  of  $5,320  is  made  up  of  the  following 
items:  Increase  for  current  observations,  $3,949.23.  That  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  this  important  work  may  be  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively. Unknown  currents  are  a  primary  contributing  cause  in 
most  cases  of  marine  disaster  in  our  coastal  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  make  observations  where 
none  are  now  made? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  approach  to  Nantucket  Shoals,  New  York,  Cape 
H&tteras,  the  Florida  reefs,  etc. 
.  The  Chairman.  How  are  those  observations  made — ^from  boats  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  from  lightships. 

The  Chairman.  Just  describe  what  the  method  is.  Is  it  over  any 
particular  period  of  time  t 
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Mr.  Faris.  We  generally  make  those  from  the  li^t  vessels  that  are 
anchored  out  along  the  coast,  such  as  Nantucket  Shoals,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  in  a  gauge  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No,  sir.  What  we  do  is  to  make  these  observations 
right  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  We  have  a  pole,  and  then  we  have 
a  float  to  hold  this  pole  and  balance  it  so  that  it  will  float  at  whatever 
depth  we  want,  say,  10  or  12  feet,  depending  on  how  deep  down  we 
want  to  know  the  current.  Then  we  have  a  line;  we  set  this  float 
overboard  and  let  out  so  much  Une,  enough  so  that  the  wake  of  the 
ship  will  not  interfere  with  the  current.  Then  when  we  have  gotten 
it  out  about  50  feet  or  so  we  let  it  run  off,  say,  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  we  see  how  much  line  has  run  out  during  that  half  minute,  and 
then  from  that  we  compute  what  is  the  velocity. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  must  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  try  to  do  that  every  hour  or  every  half  hour,  de- 
pending on  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Over  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  try  to  do  it  certainly  over  a  single  lunar  month,  the 
time  depending  on  the  importance  of  the  locality.  For  instance, 
take  Puget  Sound  and  Nantucket  Shoals;  there  we  would  cover  quite 
a  period  of  time  because  the  currents  are  largely  disturbed  by  meteoro- 
logical conditions  and  sometimes  the  wind  reverses  the  ordmary  tidal 
currents.    So  in  those  cases  it  needs  a  longer  series  of  observations. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  Do  you  keep  these  observations  up  continuously  at 
a  given  place  vear  after  year  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  ^o,  sir.  However,  we  would  probably  run  them  over 
a  year,  or  some  such  length  of  time,  at  the  places  I  have  mentioned 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  meteorological  conditions. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you,  then,  after  a  time,  go  to  that  same  place 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  there  are  any  changes  at  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  done  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  !NfoNDELL.  Do  you  have  a  certain  number  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  do  this  and  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  been  going  to  a  lightship  and  have  some  of 
the  men  on  a  lightship  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  how  does  this  additional  expense  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  we  send  people  there  to  do  it,  1  mean,  to  estab- 
lish this  thing,  and  then  we  pay  those  people  $1  a  day.  That  ia  what 
we  have  paid  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  addition  to  their  regular  pay  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  given  tib.em  $1  a  day. 

PURCHA8B   OF  IN8TRIT1IXNT8— PATXKNT  OF  MSB8   ON   LIOHTHOU8S  VX88BL8. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  We  are  asking  in  this  item,  you  will  notice,  the  inser- 
tion of  these  words: 

Including  the  purchaae  of  additional  tidal  and  current  instruments,  and  including 
the  sum  of  $1  per  day  for  mess  purposes  to  each  vessel  of  the  liffhthouse  Service  dur- 
ing such  period  as  current  observations  are  made  by  such  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  to  be  spent  for  instruments ) 
Mr.  Faris.  I  can  not  give  you  that;  we  have  generally  made  most 
of  our  instruments  here  m  our  office. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Can  you  fix  a  limit,  $300  or  $500  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Certainly  $500  would  cover  all  of  the  instruments. 

The  C^iBMAN.  Then  $500  of  the  increase  would  be  for  these 
instruments  t 

Mr.  Fabis.  I  think  that  would  cover  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  allow  in  your  estimate  for  instru- 
ments? 

Mr.  Fabis.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Cbaibman.  Are  these  instruments  made  by  the  instrument 
makers  in  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely;  we  buy  the  materials  and  work 
them  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  $l-day  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  provision,  "  and  including  the  sum  of  $1  per  day 
for  mess  pxurposes  to  each  vessel  in  the  lighthouse  service  during  such 
period  as  current  observations  are  made  oy  such  vessel"  is  to  enable 
the  survey  to  make  these  observations  and  obtain  information  as  to 
these  coast  and  ocean  currents  at  a  very  low  cost.  This  $1  does  not 
go  into  the  pockets' of  the  men  but  into  the  mess  of  these  light  ships, 
and  it  is  paid  because  the  observations  are  made  continuously  day 
and  night,  and  the  men  who  are  taking  them  are  usually  off  duty 
and  they  require  additional  meals. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  additional  dollar  for  their  mess  offered  as 
an  inducement  for  them  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  an  inducement;  it  is  something 
to  pay  for  the  additional  food  that  they  are  recjuired  to  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  it  is  an  inducement,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JoNBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  really  to  make  them  willing  to  do  this  work  which 
they  mieht  not  be  wiUmg  to  do  without  getting  this  additional  dollar. 

The  (^AiBMAN.  It  induces  them  to  do  tnis  work  which  they 
otherwise  might  not  be  willing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  BowiB.  Yes,  sir;  it  id  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  it 
willin^y  and  do  it  well. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  simply  extra  duty  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  you  contribute  to  the  mess  this  small  sum  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  this  appropriation  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  keen  about  doii^  the  work  y 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir:  $30  a  month  will  add  a  good  many  little 
luxuries  to  their  mess  that  they  would  not  otherwise  get. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  are  on  a  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  should  say  about  10 
men. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  from  10  to  12  men  in  a  crew;  14  is 
a  fuH  crew. 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  could  get  fruit  and  other  things  that  they  prob- 
ably would  not  want  to  get  otherwise,  and  this  additional  aoUar 
makes  them  cheerful  about  doing  the  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  propose  any  additional  tidal  observations  i 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  mcrease  of  $1,800. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  tidal  observations  made  continuously 
at  certain  points } 
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Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
to  make  many  observations  at  other  places  for,  say,  30  dajrs  at  a 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  these  other  observations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  certain  definite  places  where  you  make 
these  observations? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  Sandy  Hook,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  stations  you 
have? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  offhand,  but  somewhere 
around  14. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  13  regular  stations  and  three  moveable 
automatic  tide  gftuge  parties. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  these  observations?  Of 
what  use  is  the  information? 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  for  instance,  on  our  charts  we  have  to  give  tidal 
data  and  the  mariner  has  to  know  the  state  of  the  tide. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  charts  give  the  variations  of  the  tides  9 

Mr.  Faris.  Are  you  speaking  about  this  in  general,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  general  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  general  purpose  is  to  let  the  mariner  know  how 
much  water  he  has  in  a  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  to  give  him  the  variation  of  the  tide  f 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  mean  variation  both  in  height  and  in 
velocity? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  and  in  time;  we  have  to  tell  him  the  hei^bt  of  the 
tide  at  all  times;  he  wants  to  know  that.  For  instancei  m  coming 
into  Baltimore  many  of  the  ships  have  to  depend  on  high  water  to 
get  in  over  those  channels. 

AUTOMATIC  TIDB  OAUGB  PAHTIB8. 

'Die  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  three  movable  automatic  tide 
gau^e  parties.    What  are  tney? 

T&.  Faris.  Their  ptu*pose  is  to  establish  permanent  tidal  bench 
marks  at  numerous  points,  and  to  furnish  tidal  data  in^  connection 
with  proposed  current  work.  We  want  to  get  more  information 
about  the  tides.  The  stations  that  are  mentioned  on  page  839  are 
far  apart  in  general,  and  we  have  to  get  more  detailed  information 
about  the  tides  at  places  in  between.  We  propose  to  run  these 
parties  for  short  times,  and  then  move  them  along  to  another  place, 
where  we  want  to  know  something  about  the  tioes. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Are  observations  of  tides  for  those  brief  periods 
of  any  value? 

Mr.  Faris.  Oh,  yes;  thev  are  of  considerable  value.  They  are  then 
of  value  as  comparative  observations.  For  instance,  we  are  running 
these  permanent  stations  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  running  those, 
and  we  can  get  the  relation  of  the  tides  at  these  temporary  stations 
to  the  permanent  stations. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  it  is  comparing  the  tides  at  these  temporary  sta- 
tions with  the  tides  at  the  standard  stations,  as  you  may  call  them. 
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Mr.  Bowie.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  point  has  not  been  brought 
out  that  these  gauges  not  only  give  the  rise  and  f aU  of  the  tide  but  the 
mean  sea  level  variation  from  month  to  month,  and  in  order  that 
these  stations  mav  be  of  value,  these  permanent  stations  must  be  run 
continuously,  and  then  from  them  you  can  tell  whether  during  any 
one  month  or  day  the  average  height  of  the  tide — that  is,  the  mean 
between  high  and  low  water — ^was  a  foot  above  or  a  foot,  below  a 
mean  plane. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  information  put  on  your  charts? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  have  that  data  when  we  are 
actually  making  soundings. 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  I  understand  it.  the  increase  for  current 
observations  is  because  of  the  menace  to  snipping  in  places  like  the 
Juan  De  Fuca  Strait,  Prince  William  Sound,  San  Francisco,  the  GuH 
ports,  the  Florida  reefs.  Cape  Hatteras,  New  York,  and  the  Nan- 
tucket Shoals,  and  further  oecause  we  have  not  sufficient  current 
data — is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  sufficient  data. 

Mr.  Bowie.  And  in  time  of  fog  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
the  set  of  the  current. 

Mr.  Borland.  After  these  currents  are  charted  and  gauged  is  it 
neoeasary  to  keep  on  with  your  observations  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Not  after  we  once  ascertain  what  the  currents  do  and 
also  having  in  mind  the  meteorological  effects,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
aeo.  Now,  we  mi^ht  have  to  study  a  place  like  the  Nantucket 
Snoak  for  a  vear  bcnore  we  knew  all  the  conditions  about  them.  For 
instance,  if  the  wind  were  from  a  certain  direction  it  might  reverse  the 
currents  in  that  re^on  temporarily. 

Mr.  Borland.  1u>u  have  estimated  each  year  for  the  last  three 
yean  the  sum  of  S12,000  for  this  work  and  each  year  you  have  gotten 
the  same  amount,  $6,400.  Is  this  estimate  the  saqie  estimate  that 
you  have  put  in  for  the  past  three  vears  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  the  cnaracter  of  estimate? 

Mr.  Borland,  les. 

Mr.  JoNSB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faris.  With  this  exception,  that  we  now  want  to  put  iu  some 
movable  parties  to  make  temporary  stations,  but  the  character  of  the 
work  is  the  same. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  any  more  urgency  in  regard  to  it  now  than 
there  has  been  in  the  last  couple  of  years  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  might  say  that  it  has  been  urgent  all  the 
time,  but  we  have  not  had  the  money  with  which  to  do  the  work.  If 
you  were  on  board  a  vessel  and  were  menaced  because  of  these  con- 
ditions you  would  feel  it  verv  keenly. 

Mr.  Faris.  I  might  say  that  we  can  not  resist  the  pressure  much 
longer. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Another  point  that  might  be  brouskt  out  is  this: 
When  ships  were  less  valuable,  it  was  entirely  feasible  to  throw  the 
anchor  over  when  a  fog  came  up,  if  you  were  in  inland  waters,  and 
wait  until  the  fog  lifted;  but  with  the  more  expensive  ships,  costing 
more  to  run,  it  is  very  desirable  thai  they  run  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
fog  or  not.  Now,  every  navigator  must  make  corrections  as  to  his 
course  by  reason  of  the  set  of  the  current,  and  we  have  insufficient 
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data  in  regard  to  the  sets  of  the  current;   that  is,  the  directioBs  of 
the  currents  at  the  different  stages  of  the  tides  alon^  all  of  our  coasts. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  big  ship  is  more  apt  to 
be  affected  by  the  currents  than  a  small  ship  t 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  they  are  both  affected  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  just  the  contrary,  is  it  notl 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  just  the  same,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  we 
started  a  stream  of  water  across  this  floor  and  threw  a  cork  in  it  an<l 
a  block  of  wood  that  was  20  times  as  big.  They  would  move  right 
along  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  old  days  it  did  not  cost  as  much  to  lay-to 
for  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  the  point.  They  could  throw  their  anchor 
over  and  wait  until  the  f o^  lifted,  but  a  big  boAt  can  not  very  well 
afford,  when  it  is  costing  tnousands  of  doUars  a  day,  to  throw  over 
the  anchor  and  wait  for  the  fog  to  lift. 

The  Chairman.  The  bigger  vessel,  because  it  goes  at  a  greater 
speed,  would  not  be  affectedl 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  If  they  were  crossing  the  current  the  big 
vessel  would  only  be  thrown  out  of  its  course  half  as  much  as  the 
vessel  going  at  half  the  speed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  ratio,  and  is  the  speed  the  determining 
factor? 

Mr.  BowiB«  The  trouble  is  we  really  do  not  know  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  there  or  not. 

The  Chairman*  I  say,  what  is  the  determining  factor  as  to  how 
much  a  vessel  is  affected — size  or  speed  1 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  the  speed  of  the  vessel  that  determines  just  how 
much  she  will  be  affected. 

The  Chairman.  Will  two  vessels  just  drifting,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  drift  at  the  same  rate  i 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  will  drift  right  together  and  at  the  same  speed, 
unless  there  was  wind  enough  to  have  some  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  speed  is  the  determining  factor  t 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  speed  of  the  vessel  is  the  determining  factor; 
yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  the  length  of  time  to  which  they  are 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  tide  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  Faris.  I  think  the  chairman  may  have  this  difficulty  in  mind, 
that  the  siurface  current  and  the  subsuriace  current  are  not  the  same. 
Of  course,  they  are  in  some  of  the  rivers,  but  if  there  was  plenty  of 
water  the  effect  would  be  about  the  same.  If  a  large  vessel  were 
drawing  most  of  the  water  in  that  channel,  the  average  drift  would 
be  a  little  less  than  on  one  that  was  drawing  only  a  few  feet,  as  the 
current  of  that  whole  prism  of  water  would  not  be  the  same — that  is, 
the  current  near  the  bottom  would  not  be  the  same  as  it  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  depth  below  which  the  cturent  does 
not  affect  a  vessel,  or  is  the  movement  of  the  water  largely  toward 
the  surface,  or  does  it  move  for  a  considerable  distance  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Of  course,  in  rivers 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  in  rivers;  I  mean 
outside. 
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Mr.  Fabis.  The  current  near  the  bottom  is  less  than  it  is  near  the 
surface,  and  we  would  have  to  measure  that  to  find  out. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  this  is  f or,  to  get  those  differ- 
ences. 

Party  expentes,  tides  and  currents. 

Appropriated  for  1915 16, 400 

Present  appropriation 6, 400 

Estimated  for  1917 11, 720 

The  total  increase  of  $5,320  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Increase  for  current  observations $3, 949.  23 

Increaae  for  tidal  observations 1, 800. 00 

Increase  of  inspection 423.  93 

Total  increase  over  expenditure  of  1915 6, 173. 16 

Unexpended  balance  and  decrease 853. 16 

Increase  over  appropriation  for  1915 5, 320. 00 

These  items  are  explained  as  follows: 

The  increase  of  $3,949.23  for  current  observations  is  necessary  In  order  that  this 
important  work  may  be  carried  on  more  extensively. 

Unknown  currents  are  a  primary  contributing  cause  in  most  cases  of  marine  dis- 
aster in  our  coastal  waters,  and  the  necessity  for  such  information  coupled  with  the 
meager  data  yet  collected  on  this  important  subject  makes  it  imperative  that  a  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  current  and  tidal  survey  be  prosecuted  vigorously. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  present  incompleteness  of  our  current  surveys, 
s^hiDpine  is  constantly  menaced  in  such  important  localities  as  the  approach  to  Nan- 
Xncket  Shoals,  New  York,  Cape  Hatteras,  Florida  Reels,  Gulf  ports,  Ban  Francisco, 
Jtian  de  Fuca  Strait,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  Passes  of  the  Aleutians. 

The  importance  of  current  data  for  these  and  other  localities  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  frequency  of  reported  disasters  attributable  in  many  cases  and  in  large  measure 
to  this  cause. 

The  increase  of  $1,800  for  tides  is  to  operate  three  movable  automatic  tide  gauge 
parties,  each  to  operate  a  station  for  one  month  and  then  move  to  another  place. 
Their  purpose  is  to  establish  permanent  tidal  bench  marks  at  numerous  points,  and 
to  furnish  tidal  data  in  connection  with  proposed  current  work. 

The  provision,  "including  the  stmi  of  |1  per  day  for  mess  purposes  to  each  vessel 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  during  such  period  as  current  observations  are  made  by 
sii^h  vessel,"  is  to  enable  the  survey  to  obtain  data  relative  to  the  coast  and  ocean 
currents  on  the  light  vessels  at  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  to  send  an  officer  or  ves- 
^1  to  make  the  observations,  which  is  not  possible  with  the  present  appropriation. 
The  11  per  day  does  not  go  to  an  individual  but  to  the  mess  of  tne  vessel  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  providing  extra  lunches  for  the  men  on  watch  during  the  work.  The 
ohstf^rvations  are  made  continuously  day  and  night.  The  maximum  paid  for  this 
work  is  1180  per  month  down  to  $60  per  month. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent. 

OFFSHORE   SOUNDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  oifshore  soundings  and  ex- 
amination of  reported  dangers  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
Tho  appropriation  is  $15,000  and  you  are  asking  $5,600. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  reduction  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  a  transfer  of  $5,400.  This  covers  a 
number  of  thii^,  but  what  is  chiefly  done  under  it? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  actually  used  some  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
off>hore  soundings  and  some  of  it  for  what  we  call  coast-pilot  work, 
whioh  is  the  examination  of  dangers  and  the  preparation  of  coast- 
pilot  not^. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  transfer  certain  positions  to  another 
roll.    Why  is  that  ? 
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.  Mr.  Jones.  These  officers  are  equal  to  the  assistants  in  the  survey, 
both  in  education  and  experience,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  them  as  we  do  the  assistants  which,  under  this  appro- 
priation, we  can  not. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  desire  to  make  them  more  available  for 
general  duty. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  they  employed  all  the  time  on  the  work  under 
this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Or  nearly  all  the  time. 

The  Chair]vl\n.  Is  the  work  to  be  done  such  that  it  takes  nearly 
all  of  their  time  or  would  they  have  time  to  be  utilized  on  other  work  ? 

Mr.  eToNES.  They  would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  utilize  ttiem  for  other  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  could  interchange  other  men  on  this 
work. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  work  these  experienced  men  to  advantage  in 
the  field  or  in  any  other  work,  but  we  can  not  utilize  them  in  the 
office.  The  principal  fact  is  that  we  are  handicapped  and  they  are 
handicapped  also  in  that  they  can  not  be  promoted  as  opportunities 
present  themselves,  and  yet  they  are  just  as  efficient  in  every  way  as 
the  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  use  men  on  the  other  roll  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  you  continue  to  issue  modifications  of  the 
coast  pilot  corrections  or  conditions,  and  how  often  is  a  new  edition 
published  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  depends;  we  have  no  fixed  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  one  published?  It  is  in  diflFer- 
ent  sections,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  We  have  eight  volumes  covering  the  continental 
United  States.  If  corrections  come  after  we  have  issued  one  of  them 
we  then  issue,  after  a  certain  time,  a  supplement,  which  contains  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  tne  Coast  Pilot  volume  was 
issued.  We  also  issue  every  week  notices  to  mariners.  After  we 
get  enough  of  those  changes  they  go  into  this  supplement.  The 
issuance  of  a  new  Coast  Puot  volume  would  depend  on  two  things, 
whether  the  edition  had  run  out  and  whether  there  was  so  much  in 
a  supplement  that  nobody  could  be  expected  to  remember  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  often  does  that  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  but  1  should  say  about  every 
four  years  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Borland,  Do  you  print  a  certain  number  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  we  print  a  certain  number.  When  we  go  to  print 
a  new  edition  we  figure  out  what  the  last  edition  was,  when  it  was. 
and  what  the  distribution  was,  and  on  that  basis  we  try  to  determine 
what  wo  ought  to  get  in  the  new  edition,  and  how  long  it  will  last 
before  it  will  have  to  be  revised  on  account  of  so  many  changes 
occurring. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  some  system  whereby  you  know  those 
who  have  the  Coast  Pilot  and  to  whom  you  can  send  these  changes 
or  modifications,  or  must  they  themselves  look  after  these  changes? 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  notice  to  mariners  is  issued  jointly  by  the  Coast 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  thev  have  a  regular  fixed 
mailing  list,  and  it  contains  fol  of  the  people  who  sell  our  charts* 
those  on  that  mailing  list  get  a  copy  of  the  notice  every  week  and 
anybody  can  get  a  copy  free  if  they  will  ask  for  it.  Anybody  who 
gets  our  maritime  publications  will  see  that  they  say  notices  to 
mariners  are  issued  every  week  and  stating  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. Many  marinerS;  I  think,  are  on  that  list  but,  of  course^ 
not  all. 

Offdujre  soundings. 


StMinerlBiB 

3  field  partfes,  Atlantic  ooast 

2  field  puities,  Pacific  coast 

1  field  party 

Do 

Salariee,  coinpilation  of  Coast  Pilot,  field  and  office. 
ICiaoellaiieoiis 


Total  all  pro|ect8. 


Estimated,  1917. 


Amount. 


Time. 


$1,900.00 
1,900.00 


1,800.00 


5,600.00 


Months. 


3 
3 
3 
3 


12 


Expended,  1915. 


Amount. 

Time. 

$1,705.31 
626.65 

Montht. 
2 

70.03 

1,174.60 

422.40 

9,708.25 
21.98 

12 

13,729.22 


14 


Because  the  estamsteB  for  salaries  to  be  submitted  will  recommend  that  the  five 
nautical  expertEf  who  have  heretofore  been  paid  from  that  appropriation,  be  trans- 
ferred to  tibe  normal  force,  as  assistants,  the  estimates  for  offshore  soundings  have  been 
reduced  j^portionately.    Provision  is  made  for  the  usual  field  work. 

These  officers  are  the  eouals  of  assistants  in  the  survey  in  education,  efficiency^  and 
results  accomplished,  ana  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  them  in  the  items 
of  assignments  and  advancement. 

Additional  reasons  advanced  for  the  necessity  of  this  change  are  homogeneity  in 
the  field  force  of  the  survev  and  the  assurance  of  an  ample  force  to  draw  from  at  all 
times  to  do  coast-pilot  work.  Further,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  field  force,  assigned  to  the  coast-pilot  work,  to  know  better  the  needs  of  the 
navigator  and  the  requirements  of  hydrography  as  well  as  other  branches  of  our  work. 

It  will  eliminate  these  lump-sun^  salaries,  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  present 
pdicy  of  Congress. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent. 


Wednesday,  March  29,  1916. 

magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines — primary  tri angu- 
lation and  precise  leveling. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  magnetic  observations  and  to 
establish  meridian  lines  in  connection  therewith  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $56,000  and  the  estimate  is 
1100,000.     What  work  is  being  done  under  this  appropriation  now  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  spending  $25,000  of  the 
present  appropriation  for  the  magnetic  work  of  the  country,  main- 
taining five  observatories  and  the  field  parties  establishing  magnetic 
stations  and  meridians  throughout  the  country.  Capt.  Faris  can  tell 
vou  more  about  that;  $31,000  imder  that  item  at  present  is  used 
lor  the  primary  triangulation  and  the  precise  leveling  in  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  and  also  for  some  gravity  work  and  astronomic 
work.    The  last  two  items,  astronomic  work  and  gravity  work,  are 
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of  minor  importance;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  a  comparatively  small 
amoimt  of  money  is  being  used  for  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all 
civilized  nations  that  they  must  have  an  accurate  control  throughout 
their  country  for  the  detailed  operations.  This  work  we  aredoing 
is  not  for  the  immediate  control  of  topographer  or  engineering  affairs. 
This  is  the  framewrok  on  which  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Land 
Office,  the  Forestry  Service,  the  Indian  Service,  and  many  other 
Government  organizations  are  basing  their  triangulation  for  the 
immediate  control  of  their  topography. 

The  condition  in  the  United  States  is  unfortunate  at  present.  We 
have  areas  of  100,000  square  miles  without  such  work.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  the  precise  levehng  work.  The  full  lines  show  what  we 
have  done  and  the  dotted  lines  what  we  contemplate  doing  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  This  is  the  minimum  we  feel  we  are  justified  in 
getting  along  with  now.  There  will  be  much  more  to  be  done.  This 
IS  the  primary  trian^lation  which  shows  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  [indicating].  The  black  bands  show  the  arcs  of  triangulation 
we  have  to-day  and  the  shaded  areas  where  we  expect  to  do  it. 
Those  bands  may  not  be  very  clear,  but  one  of  those  bands  would 
appear  in  a  detailed  sketch  liKe  this  [indicating]  with  stations  every 
10,  20,  30,  or  maybe  50  miles,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
topography.  Now  we  not  only  establish  new  points,  but  we  tie  on 
to  ell  existing  survey  points  like  the  Geological  Survey  triangulation 
stations,  the  section  comers  of  the  land  office,  and  every  State  bound- 
ary monument  which  is  near  our  work  in  order  that  all  of  this  work 
may  be  coordinated. 

Is  ow  I  have  here  a  publication  called  Mazama,  a  record  of  moun- 
taineering in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  I  would  Uke  to  read  two  or 
three  paragraphs  which  I  think  bring  out  the  necessity  for  this  work. 
I  have  lots  of  other  data,  but  I  will  not  biurden  you  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  wrote  the  article? 

Mr.  Bowie.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lewis  A.  McArthur,  who  is  on 
the  Board  of  Geographic  Names  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  He  has  no 
oonnection  with  any  Government  surveying  organization.  The  arti- 
cle is  headed  ''Accuracy  in  geography,"  and  he  starts  his  article  by 
spealdng  of  charts,  etc.,  and  then  says: 

What  we  need  are  not  only  the  surveys,  but  also  well  edited  and  printed  maps 
with  the  results  of  the  surveys.  Even  now  there  are  good  topographic  maps  of  many 
square  miles  of  Oregon  and  Washington  that  are  of  no  use  to  the  general  public  because 
they  can  not  be  obtained  In  usable  form.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Reclamation  Service,  Forest  Service,  Army  engineers,  and  other  bodies  have  all 
sorts  of  surveys,  but  they  are  of  no  great  benefit  to  the  public  because  they  are  bo 
scattered.  Not  until  the  Geological  Survey  can  extend  its  control  through  the  two 
States  and  tie  the  fragments  together  and  publish  engraved  sheets  may  we  feel 
satisfied. 

The  great  necessity  for  having  map  surveys  accurately  controlled  is  not  always 
apparent  to  the  layman,  but  a  uttle  consideration  will  soon  con\ince  the  average 
map  user  that  if  a  map  is  to  be  useful  it  must  be  based  on  reliable  data,  both  ae  to 
geographic  positions  of  the  places  shown  and  also  as  to  the  elevations  and  contours. 
Almost  any  good  printing  house  is  capable  of  publishing  good-looking  maps,  and  if 
good  looks  were  the  only  thing  needed  by  a  map  to  make  it  valuable,  we  could  have 
all  the  valuable  maps  we  want.  However,  something  more  than  attractive  colors 
and  neat  lettering  is  required.  Maps  to  be  really  useful  must  delineate  the  country 
accurately  and  clearly,  and  unless  a  mat)  does  actually  portray  real  conditions  it  is 
worse  than  useless;  in  fact,  at  times  a  real  burden. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Geological  Survey 
spend  so  much  time  in  extending  accurate  triangulation  and  levels  into  areas  that  are 
to  be  mapped .    After  the  elevations  and  geographical  positions  of  the  important  points 
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are  detennined,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  topographical  map  in  the  field , 
and  if  any  topography  has  previously  been  taken  by  other  organizations,  based  on 
aasumed  data,  it  is  often  possible  to  reduce  the  topography  previously  taken  to  the 
correct  data,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  surveys  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  is 
being  done  with  topo^aphy  taken  by  the  General  Land  Office,  Army  engineers, 
Roi^lamation  Service,  and  some  private  organizations. 

In  summing  up  the  writer  states : 

In  summing  up.  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  several  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  maps.  One  is  that  good  maps  can  not  be  produced  merely 
by  compiling  data  from  previously  existing  poor  maps.  Too  many  maps  are  made 
l)y  simply  putting  together  land  office  plats,  same  of  which  were  made  half  a  century 
ago.  Too  much  dependence  is  placea  on  existing  maps  that  look  good  but  do  not 
portray  facts. 

Another  thing  is,  that  the  good  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Coast  and 
<ieodetic  Survey  are  based  on  accurate  control,  both  as  to  geographical  positions  and 
elevations.  Horizontal  and  vertical  control  is  being  extended  over  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  may  say  that  the  Geological  Survey  found  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  laaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  so  bad  that  two  yea|« 
ago  they  asked  the  Coast  Survey  to  extend  an  arc  of  primary  tri- 
angulation  from  northern  Utah  along  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road to  connect  with  the  existing  primary  triangulation  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  idea  was  principally  to  tie  in  to  our  general 
system  of  coordinates  existing  triangulations  of  the  Geological  Survey 
which  was  up  in  the  air. 

To  show  how  badly  a  detached  piece  of  triangulation  may  be  out 
of  position,  I  will  instance  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  When  we  took 
over  Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  or  rather  inherited  it,  we  had  maps  of 
Porto  Rico  around  the  coast.  The  maps  on  the  north  coast  were 
dependent  upon  the  latitude  and  longitude  determined  at  San  Juan, 
and  on  the  south  coast  at  Ponce,  and  then  they  were  extended  east 
and  west  and  made  to  join  somewhere  on  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
ihe  island.  When  we  began  making  maps  there  we  saw  very  great 
discrepancies  and  some  distances  between  points  would  not  check. 
Thereiore  we  made  an  accurate  triangulation  across  the  island,  a 
distance  of  30  or  40  miles,  and  got  the  distance  between  the  initial 
points  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan  within,  say,  10  meters,  or  10  yards; 
the  uncertainty  in  that  distance  is  certainly  not  greater  than  that. 

The  distance  as  given  by  the  astronomic  data  was  just  1  mile 
greater  than  by  the  triangulation.  In  other  words,  when  you 
determine  an  initial  point  with  relation  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich and  the  Equator,  which  are  the  origin  of  coordinates  for  ail 
our  mapping  system,  and  when  we  determine  them  by  astronomic 
means,  the  character  of  the  topography  near  the  station  may  deflect 
the  plumb  bob  and  give  you  values  that  are  not  relatively  correct 
when  we  measure  distance  over  the  earth. 

X(»w,  in  brief,  that  is  our\stand.  We  feel  that  if  we  can  get  this 
wi>rk  done  very  soon  we  will  save  much  money  to  the  Government,  to 
the  States,  to  private  individuals,  and  to  the  counties.  We  have 
continual  calls  tor  the  location  of  boundary  monuments.  Last  year 
we  had  one  of  the  counties  of  Arizona  to  ask  us  for  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  a  station  near  a  certain  meridian.  There  was  a  dispute 
Ijrtween  the  two  counties.  There  was  a  strip  of  territory  of  2  miles 
which  each  county  claimed.  We  sent  them  tne  triangulation  station, 
w'hich  happened  to  be  near  that  meridian,  and  we  heard  nothing 
niore  of  tne  matter.     No  doubt  they  just  measured  an  offset  from 
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that  station  to  the  boundary  and  ran  the  north  and  south  line  and 
then  it  was  settled  for  all  time.  Recently,  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, they  have  had  some  boundary  dispute  or  have  had  some 
monuments  in  question,  and  an  oflGicer  of  the  survey  is  there  to-day 
locating  a  point  on  that  boundary  or  giving  them  the  position  of  a 
monument,  and  therefore  aU  of  this  information  is  of  ffreat  value. 

Now,  of  course,  you  will  wish  to  know  how  much  mis  is  going  to 
cost  before  going  into  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  some  of  that  work  now,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bow^iE.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  past  fiscal  year  we  had  a  party 
working  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  eastern  Oregon.  That  party  will  con- 
tinue its  work  this  spring  and  complete  the  work  near  Portland,  Oreg., 
some  time  during  the  summer.  Another  party  is  to  work  through 
Arkansas  and  Oluahoma  this  summer  on  this  work.  On  precise  lev- 
eling we  had  one  party  last  summer  in  Nevada  and  another  one  in  Mon- 
tana and  Washington.  The  party  in  the  north  worked  in  Washing- 
ton and  Montana.  We  are  hoping  to  have  this  work  extended  rap- 
idly, so  that  there  will  not  be  a  place  within  the  United  States  farther 
than  100  mUes  from  this  primary  control;  that  is  the  framework. 
Then  when  a  topographic  survey  is  to  be  made  of  one  of  those  inter- 
mediate areas  it  will  only  take  a  short  time  to  get  the  accurate 
elevations  and  positions. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  so  establish  those  sta- 
tions covering  the  country  so  that  you  would  always  be  within  100 
miles  of  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  will  take  about  $360,000  for  the  triangulation  and 
$140,000  for  the  precise  leveling.  At  the  present  rate  of  appropria- 
tion it  will  take  us  about  20  years.  I  should  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  get  this  work  done  very  much  more  quicWy  than  that,  and 
this  is  what  we  feel  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Now,  I  can  show  you  by  way  of  comparison  some  maps  of  Europe 
and  of  India.  Those  maps  are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  United 
States.  This  [indicating]  shows  Europe  practically  covered  with 
primary  triangulation.  Wc  are  not  trying  to  do  anything  n^early  so 
elaborate  as  that.  Eventually,  as  oiu*  territory  becomes  more 
valuable,  such  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  we  will  have  to  have 
triangulation  covering  all  of  the  country^  Massachusetts  has  a  very 
enviable  record.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  decided  to  tie  on 
every  private  survey,  every  farm  survey,  to  a  triangulation  station. 
That  is  because  the  land  is  valuable  and  they  want  to  place  the  sur- 
veys on  this  system  of  coordinates  in  order  that  the  comers  of  any 
boundary  may  be  located  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Even  if  every 
monument  around  that  farm  or  piece  of  property  were  destroyed, 
they  would  be  able  to  reproduce  them  accurately. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  map  shows  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  that  is  Japan  which  is  on  the  same  scale  as  tho 
United  States. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  Japan,  more  advanced  than  we  are  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  see  that  the  areas  in  which  they  have 
no  precise  levehng  are  very  much  smaller  than  otirs ;  in  fact,  we  have 
some  areas  cjuite  as  large  as  Japan  without  a  single  precise  level  bencli 
mark  in  it. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Are  wo  equal  tf»  other  nations  in  this  work 
or  behind  them  ? 

ilr.  Bowie.  In  accuracy  we  are  the  equal  of  the  other  nations  and 
in  efficiency  we  lead  the  world. 
Secretary  Redfield.  But  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  ? 
Mr.  Bowie.  As  to  the  amount  of  work,  done  we  are  very  far  behind. 
Secretary  Redfield.  Is  it  not  a  fact  wo  aro  tho  most  backward  of 
aD  the  ^eat  nations  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  Russia  is  the  only  one  (hut  can  comparo 
with  us. 
The  Chairman.  All  of  them  had  o  ))ig  start  of  us. 
Mr.  Bowie.  Xo,  sir;  Japan  started  its  geodetic  work  later  then  wo 
diil,  but  they  saw  the  eccmomic  fldvantago  of  it  {uid  pushed  it  to  a 
Hipid  completion;  that  is,  the  framework.  I  would  cell  it  the  back- 
bone. It  corresponds  to  the  st<»elwork  of  a  si  yscr«:])er,  and  you 
have  to  put  up  your  steelwork  first  in  building  a  skyscraper. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  they  did  nc»t  have  ver\'  much  territory 
to  cover. 
Mr.  Bowie.  Xo,  sir;  but  the  proportiini  would  be  the  same. 
S(»cretary  Redfield.  How  about  India  * 

ilr.  Bowie.  India  has  a  very  large  area  jis  shon'ii  thiTo,  and  they 
have  a  very  elaborate  system,  and  India  and  Australia  tire  covering 
their  country  with  trinngulations  and  using  it  for  the  control  of  their 
public  surveys;  that  is.  their  land  surveys  sucli  ?.s  our  General  Land 
Office  are  doing.  You  go  out  in  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  West 
and  buy  a  section  of  land,  you  can  not  tell  withhi  1  mile  or  so  from  a 
niup  just  where  that  piece  of  proi>erty  is  lociit»»d.  You  can  do  so 
rtfter  we  follow  along  there,  because  we  tie  our  triangulation  stations 
into  the  nearest  land  comer,  as  shown  in  that  book  which  I  handed 
you  a  moment  ago,  and  then  in  making  a  new  land  office  chart,  they 
have  those  points  f-xed  and  they  sqiu^eze  all  the  others  into  it  and 
make  them  approximatdy  accurate. 

SecretLFv'  Redfield.  Is  it  not  for  this  work  ihni  the  trucks  are 
used  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  using  the  trucks  on  that  triangulation. 
The  distances  between  stations  are  frequently  lt)()  miles,  and  the  trucks 
van  easily  go  from  one  station  to  the  other  in  a  day,  while  with  tho 
wagons  and  horses  or  mules  it  would  take  at  least  foiur  days  to  make 
such  a  trip,  and  the  pav  roD  would  be  going  on  continuously  and  it 
would  cost  a  great  deat  of  money. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  next  year? 
Mr.  Bowie.  The  work  we  are  going  to  do  next  year  is  to  complete 
the  arc  through  Arkansas  and  OHahoma;  to  run  an  arc  through  Utah 
and  in  southeast  Nevada,  and  make  a  connection  at  the  Needles;  to 
complete  a  line  from  southern  Idaho  northward  through  Montana  to 
the  Doundary.  Then,  in  precise  leveling,  we  expect  to  run  a  line  in 
New  York  State,  from  near  Buffalo  over  to  Lake  Champlain;  to  run 
a  line  through  Maine  from  a  point  on  the  boundary  in  the  western  part 
of  the  &ate  over  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  We  are  trying  to  run  a 
line  in  Geor^a  and  South  Carohna.  It  is  a  part  of  our  general  scheme, 
but  it  is  principally  to  give  Atlanta  an  accurate  elevation  above  sea 
level.  Tney  have  not  that  now  and  they  want  to  make  accurate 
topographic  surveys,  and  they  want  precise  levels  before  they  start. 
Every  city  in  the  country  should  have  an  accurate  elevaticto  and  poai- 
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tion  within  its  territory,  or  very  close  to  it.  They  are  making  topo- 
graphic surveys  ui  many  cities  to-day.  I  will  not  say  very  many,  but 
Cincinnati  has  recently  completed  one.  Here  are  two  maps  oased 
upon  triangulation  and  accurate  traverses  between  triangulation  sta- 
tions [mdicating]:  This  work  cost  them  a  number  of  hundred  dollars 
a  square  mile,  and  they  can  not  afford  not  to  have  those  contours 
accurate.  It  is  a  very  elaborate,  expensive  piece  of  work,  but  the 
city  deemed  it  was  necessary  to  have  it.  New  York  City  has  an 
accurate  triangulation,  details  of  which  are  given  in  this  report,  and 
I  have  here  two  sketches  which  are  from  the  back  of  it,  which  show  the 
elaborate  scheme  of  triangulation  which  covers  the  area  of  Greater 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  city  of  New  York  paid  for  all  expenses  except  the 
salarv  of  a  Coast  Survey  officer  who  went  there  to  direct  the  work. 
We  aeemed  that  this  cooperation  was  desirable  because  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  would  have  to  go  in  there  ourselves  just  for 
our  own  chart  work. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Thi^4  was  done  between  1905  and  1909. 
'  Secretary  Redfield.  Is   not    that   the   work   where   they  found 
Broadway  out  of  place  ? 

•  'Mr.  Bowie.  They  found  everything  out  of  place.  They  have  been 
.hiaking  surveys  of  New  York  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years 
and  they  could  not  make  anything  fit  up,  and  now  they  have  this 
system  of  coordinates  with  accurate  traverses  between  each  two  sta- 
tions, and  they  have  accurate  topographic  maps,  and  you  can  lay 
but  a  sewer  or  a  pipe  line  or  any  other  kmd  of  line  on  their  maps  and 
have  them  all  fit.  This  work  (the  triangulation)  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  $73,000.  The  salary  of  our  officer  who  was  engaged  on  that 
work  was  about  $15,000,  which  makes  $88,000.  Some  of  tne  boroughs 
put  up  some  signals  from  which  they  observed,  and  I  suppose  that 
cost  about  $10,000  more.  I  should  say  that  the  total  cost  of  that 
work  was  between  $95,000  and  $100,000.  That  does  not  include  pre- 
cise leveling.  They  spent  probably  $30,000  additional  in  precise  level- 
ing. We  will  say,  in  round  numbers,  the  survey  of  New  York  Citv 
alone  cost  about  $100,000,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  this  quick  work 
which  we  ought  really  to  do  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  is  only  about 
$500,000.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  that  that  is  not  all  we  need, 
but  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have  now  in  order  that  any  bureau  mak- 
ing a  survey  in  the  intermediate  area  will  have  the  primary  work  near 
atnand,  so  that  it  can  quicldy  get  accurate  control. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  scientific  gentlemen  always  leave  an  anchor 
^tb  wndward  so  you  can  come  in  later  and  ask  for  something  more. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  appear  here  as  an  engineer 
•and  riot  as  a  scientist. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  if  we  could  have  started  in  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  made  these  primary  triangulations 
and  frequent  precise  levelings  across  the  country,  it  would  have  been 
very  valuable  in  our  land  survey  work  and  in  the  work  that  the 
Geological  Survey  has  been  carrying  on,  topographic  and  geologic. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 
•■•'Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  we  have  gone  on  with  these  other  classes  of 
work  until  we  have  practically  covered  our  country  with  land  surveys, 
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and  we  have  covered  a  large  portion  of  it  with  topographic  surveys. 
Xow  after  all  that  is  done,  we  are  proposing  to  do  work  which  would 
have  been  very  valuable  in  the  first  instance,  but  how  valuable  is  it 
going  to  be  after  what  would  naturally  be  the  secondary  work  has 
been  done  before  the  primary  work  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  certainly  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  I- 
should  like  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  the  General  Land  Office, 
according  to  the  last  report,  has  completed  60  per  cent  of  the  surveys 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  Geological  Survey  has  surveyed  40  per 
tent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  that  include  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  the  United  States  proper,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  can  furnish  you  with  the  references,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  surveyed,  I  think,  at  least  90  or  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  got  my  information  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the. 
Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  send  for  those  reports. 

Mr.  Bowie.  While  we  are  looking  that  up,  let  us  assume  it  is  40 
per  cent  as  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  that  includes  their  reconnoissance  maps  which  were 
considered  to  be  good  topography  a  number  of  years  ago.  For  in- 
stance, you  will  notice  marked  with  a  blue  stamp  at  the  top  of  that 
page,  "Keconnaissance  map."  Now  that  work  is  to  be  done  again 
probablv  after  unsurveyed  areas  have  been  covered. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Some  of  the  early  maps  were  largely  hi  the  nature 
of  reconnoissances,  and  the  intervals  were  very  wide. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  work  was  hurriedly  done,  and  none  of  the  early 
work  was  monumented  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And,  therefore,  it  is  of  little  practical  value  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  practically  useless.  Now,  I  would  like  to  show 
you  this  map.  This  map  has  two  projections  on  it,  so  that  jou  can 
get  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  anv  point  from  two  projections. 
The  solid  lines  show  the  position  of  tne  earth  s  surface  when  it  was 
made.  They  have  recently  had  their  tiiangulation  connected  with 
the  Coast  Survey  triangulation,  and  they  have  had  to  shift  those 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  Thev  show  that  by  the  dotted  lines  [indi- 
cating!, and  any  man  who  has  bouglic  one  ul  t'l  >  >?  earlier  editions  of 
the  map  will  be  using  erroneous  data.  If  he  has  a  new  map  for  the 
other  side,  he  will  find  that  they  do  not  fit  together.  So  that,  even 
if  we  do  cover  the  whole  country  with  a  detailed  triangulation,  you 
would  still  need  that  strong  triangulation  in  order  that  the  distances 
over  lai^e  areas  may  be  accurate.  This  low  grade  triangulation  can 
not  carry  over  long  distances  of  ground  accurately.  The  errors 
would  be  that  of  1  part  in  5,000. 

Therefore,  if  you  were  to  make  a  survey  running  from  the  southern 
end  of  Florida  to  Seattle  based  upon  those  local  triangulations,  you 
might  be  a  mile  in  error  or  approximately  a  mile.  Now,  in  this  tri* 
angulation  we  claim  accuracy  m  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  80,000— 
that  is,  five-eightieths  of  a  foot  per  milo,  so  that  you  could  run  a  great 
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many  miles  at  the  rate  of  five-eightieths,  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  foot 

f)er  mile,  which  would  be  less  than  an  inch  per  mile  of  error.  There- 
ore,  we  can  go  long  distances  and  have  our  maps  accurate.  Now, 
if  we  do  not  have  this  system  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  each  having  an  accurate  framework  of  primary  triangulation, 
there  will  be  no  place  along  the  border  where  the  maps  will  agree. 
Now,  you  say,  Mr.  MondeU,  that  the  work  done  after  tnis  triangula- 
tfon  would  be  of  very  little  use,  after  all  the  surveys  are  made.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  one  of  our  draftsmen  or  map  maker,  who  was  in  the 
topographic  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  several  years. 
He  says: 

After  readiQg  your  convlacliig  paper  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  geodetic  control 
for  maps  and  surveys,  I  remembered  a  concrete  ease  in  point  with  reference  to  topo- 
giaphical  maps,  wmch  came  under  my  own  observation. 

When  engaged  on  the  compilation  of  a  Dew  post  route  map  of  the  State  of  Illinois  I 
hecame  aware  that  Hie  topographer's  office  of  the  Post  Office  Department  had  to  rely 
kxr  its  sources  entirely  upon  the  maps  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  constructea  graphically  from  "plats,"  without  the  help  of 
geographic  coordinates,  namely,  without  geodetic  control. 

With  the  approval  of  the  chief  topographer,  I  made  use  of  the  control  furnished  by 
tile  Coast  ana  Geodetic  Survey  and  ascertained  that  the  "principal  meridian"  was  no 
true  north  line,  but  a  zigzag,  following  the  meridian  approximately. 

I  also  applied  the  material  obtained  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  construct 
the  "anatomy"  of  the  maps  on  correct  principles. 

Now,  here  is  a  note  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Barnard,  of  the  International 
Boundary  Conmiission.     He  said : 

Many  of  the' maps  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  on  different  geodetic 
datums,  and  some  day  when  the  information  is  available  they  will  all  be  publi^ed  on 
the  North  American  datum  so  that  they  will  fit  together  without  adjustment  on  the 
junction  lines  of  the  various  sheets. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  control  work 
even  for  surveys  now  in  existence.  New  York  City  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  this  control  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  precise  leveling  finer  than  that  of  the 
Geological  Survey? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  primary  leveling  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  of 
a  comparatively  low  order  of  levels — that  is,  as  compared  with  ours. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  jou  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  With  our  precise  levehng  we  can  nm  a  one- thousand- 
mile  circuit  and  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  elevation.  For  instance, 
we  could  start  here  in  Washington,  go  around  by  Pittsburg  and  down 
through  Tennessee,  and  come  back  on  a  circuit  of  1,000  miles,  and 
w©  would  give  the  same  elevation  for  Washington  that  we  started 
out  with,  or  within  a  foot  of  it.  Now,  with  their  primary  levels 
they  could  not  do  it  within  ten  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  do  not  give  as  much  time  to  it,  and  they  do  not 
use  the  methods  that  wo  do.  Our  office  had  a  letter  from  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  a  year  ago  asking  that  we  extend  a  line  of  precise 
levels  from  Keno  or  Carson  City,  Nov.,  to  a  southeastern  point  of 
the  State  near  Las  Vegas.  They  informed  us  orally  that  tney  had 
three  lines  of  levels  running  into  the  vicinity  of  Goldfield,  ana  that 
the  different  lines  differed,  or  gave  elevations  for  the  same  point  that 
differed  by  as  much  as  10  feet.     I'hey  did  not  know  where  tne  trouble 
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was.  and  they  asked  if  we  would  not  run  a  precise  line  of  levels  across 
the  State.     This  we  did,  tying  up  with  many  of  their  bench  marks. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  have  started  their  work  from  your  line  of 
precise  levels? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Inasmuch  as  their  work  is  not  in  the  nature  of  ja^ 
long  line  of  important  precise  levels,  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
going  to  the  expense  that  you  go  to  and  the  trouble  that  you  go  to 
in  running  precise  levels  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Geological  Survey  marks  its  monuments  with 
the  elevations  as  the  party  goes  through  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  necessarily  that  can  not  be  absolutely  accurate 
work,  can  it? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir:  we  do  not  dare  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  it  comes  right  back  to  the  matter  I  spoke  of 
yesterday.  If  I  found  a  Geological  Survey  monument.  I  would  get 
the  elevation. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  it  might  not  be  absolutely  accurate,  although 
it  would  be  in  most  cases  sufficiently  accurst te  for  my  needs.  Now, 
if  I  found  one  of  your  monuments,  I  would  not  find  the  elevation 
marked,  and  I  mignt  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  identifying  that 
monument.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind  when  1  sug- 
gested yesterday  that  your  caps  or  monuments  ought  to  have  some 
sort  of  identification  mark  on  them. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  a  person  in  the  field  on  finding  them  could 
identify  them  without  any  aifficulty  and  without  question. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Mondell,  that  that  sug- 
gestion you  made  yesterday  certainly  meets  with  our  hearty  approviJ, 
and  we  will  in  the  immeaiate  future  have  the  name  or  designation 
stamped  on  those  tablets.  It  certainly  should  be  done.  Tne  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  had  their  elevations  put  on  those  marks  based 
upon  the  elevations  furnished  by  railroads. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  now  have  the  elevation  indicated  on  the 
monuments  ? 

ilr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  putting  it  on  a  single  one,  and 
thev  are  very  sorry  they  put  it  on  any,  since  thoy  were  marked. 

iir.  Mondell.  Now,  it  reduces  tKe  value  of  their  work  tremen- 
dousljr  in  our  country  not  to  have  the  monuments  marked  with  the 
elevation,  because  we  frequently  want  to  use  them.  We  want  to  get 
the  elevation,  and  if,  through  correspondence  with  them,  they  can 
give  it  within  a  foot  or  two,  or  even  4  or  5  feet,  that  does  not  make 
practicaUy  any  difference  in  mining  work.  They  want  to  know  with 
reasonable  accuracy  what  the  elevation  is. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  considered  the  propo- 
sition of  going  over  those  old  lines  of  ours  and  stamping  the  eleven 
tions  that  we  are  getting  now  from  office  computations,  after  the 
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adjustments  have  been  made.     We  are  considering  going  over  them 
and  actually  stamping  the  elevations  on  those  marks. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  think  that  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  will  cost  some  money.  It  will -not  cost  so  very 
much;  but  when  we  have  so  much  area  with  nothing  in  it,  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  trying  to  perfect  a  line  that  has  already  been  run. 

Mr.  M!ondell.  In  the  interior  work,  do  you  tie  onto  the  public 
land  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  trying  to  biterest  the 
Geological  Survey  in  a  topographic  survey  of  a  certain  region,  and 
they  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  undertaking  the  work  at  that  time 
that  they  hoped  that  within  a  year  or  two  you  people  would  run  a  line 
of  precise  levels  and  primary  triangulation  through  the  territory 
so  that  they  would  have  a  starting  point. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  refusing 
to  make  the  survey  at  that  time,  because  any  survey  not  based  on 
this  primary  triangulation  work  might  be  based  on  a  wrong  scale. 
They  might  have  a  line  to  start  from  that  might  be  in  error  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  two  or  three  thousand.  Then,  if  they  ran 
a  hundred  miles  in  length  or  breadth,  their  map  covering  the  area 
might  show  more  widtn  or  length  than  shoula  be  shown.  Then, 
when  that  survey  is  bumped  into  other  surveys  that  are  brought  up 
to  it,  it  will  not  fit  in.  You  can  not  fit  it  in  without  distorting  it. 
That  is  a  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  making  a  survey. 
Then  you  have  the  elevations.  The  contours  are  something  that  must 
be  put  in  in  the  field,  and  if  you  are  out  10  feet  you  can  not  correct 
the  contours.    For  that  reason  the  elevations  should  go  in  ahead. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  different  bureaus  and 
because  of  overlapping  work,  etc.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  few 
letters  here  and  snow  that  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  is  doing  detailed  triangulation  work,  and 
the  Coast  Survey,  which  is  following  this  kind  of  scheme  [indicating]. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  dated 
Feoruary  9,  1915,  from  which  I  read: 

I  again  express  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  agreeing  to  undertake  addi- 
tional precise  leveling  work  in  Nevada  that  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

I  also  thank  you  for  your  offer  to  cooperate  with  this  survey  as  far  as  practicable 
in  areas  where  geodetic  control  is  needed. 

The  friendly  spirit  in  which  your  survey  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  this  and  other  work  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  dated  February  18,  1916,  from  which  I 
read  the  last  paragraph : 

The  various  geographers  of  this  survey  take  great  interest  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  triangulation  and  precise  leveling  from  year  to 
year,  and  hope  to  see  the  plan,  as  set  forth  in  your  annual  report  and  elsewhere,  car- 
ried rapidly  forward  to  completion. 

To  show  you  that  we  are  working  along  safe  lines,  I  have  a  little 
quotation  here  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Helmert,  of  Pottsdam,  Germany, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association.     In  refer- 
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ring  to  the  fact  that  the  different  nations  of  Europe  did  not  have  a 
comprehensive  system  to  join  at  their  frontiers,  he  said: 

Only  by  cooperation  of  the  national  services  with  the  central  office  can  the  task 
of  the  hitter  be  so  lightened  that  we  shall  attain  in  Europe  to  so  comprehensive  a 
rpsiilt  as  the  <3oast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  reached  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

He  is  the  leading  geologist  and  leading  authority  on  triangulation 
in  the  world.  The  people  of  Australia,  after  trying  to  get  triangu- 
lation done  by  each  of  tne  individual  States,  has  decided  to  have  one 
federal  organization  to  do  the  whole  work,  and  to  coordinate  the 
existing  detached  pieces  of  triangulation  of  the  several  States,  and  to 
extend  the  triangulation  into  new  areas.  The  speakers  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  surveyors  general  in  Australia  four  years  ago  referred  to 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  a  number  of  times  as 
the  best  oi^anization  in  the  world  to  foUow  in  laying  out  their  plans^ 
*40  far  as  efficiency  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  indicate  that  we  are  ahead  of  Germany 
in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  not  ahead  of  Germany,  but  ahead  of  Europe. 
The  area  of  Europe  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  ITnited  States.  Each 
nation  in  Europe  has  its  own  triangulations  based  upon  its  own  initial 
points,  and  therefore  at  the  boundaries  thev  are  naving  trouble  in 
coordinating  the  maps. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  ahead  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  ahead  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  coordination. 
The  standard,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  is  about  the  same.  That 
is  set  by  the  International  Geodetic  Association,  and  all  the  countries 
follow  it,  because  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  authoritative  organization. 
So  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned  we  rank  ahead  of  anything  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  much  higher  salaries 
than  any  other  nation,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  Australia. 
They,  of  course,  have  to  pay  higher  prices  there  because  that  is  a  new 
country,  and  good  labor  is  scarce  there.  The  cost  of  our  work  is  less 
than  any. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  of  this  proposed  increase  duo  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  work  along  those  lines  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to. 
But  before  coming  to  that  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
do  the  astronomical  work  necessary  in  connection  with  the  triangu- 
lation work  and  some  gravity  work.  The  gravity  work  will  be 
increased  only  by  a  few  hundred  dollars.  We  are  spending  now  on 
that  $3,000  a  year.  We  expect  to  spend  $2,000  a  year  on  astro- 
nomical work;  $53,000  of  this  amount  will  be  used  on  this  geodetic 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  we  expect  to  use  $20,000  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  Alaska  has  absolutely  no  control  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  except  a  few  astronomical  stations  established  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  from  which  to  start  and  lay  out  some 
mericliaas  on  which  to  make  the  line  surveys.  I  notice  from  the 
General  Land  Office  report  of  last  year  that  they  have  used  some 
of  the  Coast  Survey  triangulations  along  the  shores  from  which  to 
extend  meridians  into  the  interior  of  Alaska.  Now,  our  lines  are 
laid  out  along  routes  of  travel,  and  wo  would  not  be  justified  in 
running  a  Une  of  precise  levels  or  primary  triangulations  from  any 

Fart  of  Alaska  where  there  are  not  trails  or  means  of  communication, 
t  would  be  too  expensive.     As  it  is,  that  work  will  cost  several 
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times  as  much  as  a  similar  amount  of  work  would  cost  in  the  United 
States,  where  we  have  easy  transportation,  low-priced  materials, 
food,  etc. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  United  States  you  run  lines  of  precise  levels 
along  railroads  only  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  your  precise  leveb  in  Alaska  would  go  in  ad- 
vance of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  to  do  it  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  short  letter  from  the  Geological  Survey, 
dated  December  21,  1911,  which  speaks  of  the  great  need  for  this 
interior  control  in  Alaska.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  time  to  read 
it,  but  would  it  be  desirable  to  have  that  put  in  the  hearing?  It 
states  the  case  very  clearly 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  December  21,  1911. 
Mr.  0.  H.  Tittmann, 

Superintendent  Coast  and  Geodetic  Swrvey. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tittmann:  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  approved  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913  include  an  increase  for  the  work  of  your  bureau  in  determining 
geographical  positions,  and  more  especially  because  they  provide  for  the  extension  of  a 
triangulation  in  Alaska  from  the  international  boundary  to  Bering  Sea. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  valuable  the  results  attained  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  in  the  States  are  to  this  service.  While,  as  you  know,  the  Geological  Survey  is 
carrying  on  triangulation,  this  is  in  no  sense  a  duplication,  but  is  simply  an  extension 
of  the  general  system  established  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  areas  being 
topographically  surveyed .  In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  each  bureau  admirably  supple- 
ments tnat  of  the  other. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  a 
general  system  of  triangulation  in  Alaska,  and  specially  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  The 
accurate  location  of  areas  under  survey  in  this  northern  reg^ion  will  only  be  possible  on 
the  basis  of  a  triangulation.  If  this  is  undertaken  now,  it  will  settle  the  problem  of 
location  for  all  time  to  come.  If  the  triangulation  is  not  made,  endless  work  and  much 
expense  will  be  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  future  surveys  and  maps. 

As  the  Geological  Survey  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  base  maps  necessary  to 
tlie  study  of  mineral  resources  of  Alaska,  it  is  vitally  interested  in  having  the  trian- 
gulation extended  over  the  more  important  part  of  the  Territory  as  soon  as  possible. 
Such  a  triangulation  would  also  be  the  first  step  toward  the  setting  in  each  mining 
district  of  one  or  more  monuments  whose  position  has  been  exactly  determined. 
This  would  give  an  accurately  located  tie  point  for  every  mineral  survey,  and,  by 
absolutely  fixing  the  position  of  such  surveys,  would  avoid  endless  disputes  in  the 
future. 

In  my  opinion,  great  economies  will  be  made  in  the  future  by  starting  this  work  at 
once.     I  therefore  urge  you  to  undertake  it  as  soon  as  means  permit. 
Very  respectfully. 

Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Here  is  also  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Alaska  Railway  Commission,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  story. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Alaskan  Engineerino  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11,  1914. 
Mr.  O.  II.  Tittmann, 

Superintendent  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tittmann:  I  note  in  the  report  of  the  Secretarjr  of  Commerce  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  advisability  of  running  precise  levels  and  primary  triangulation 
in  Alaska.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  consider  there  is  any  chance  of  this  work 
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being  done  during  the  coming  season,  as  these  operations  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  commission  for  controlling  their  level  lines  and  furnishing  control  for 
topography. 

\\'e  have  one  line  of  primary  levels  from  Cook  Inlet  to  Fairbanks,  but  any  other 
railroad  lines  which  might  be  considered  could  be  based  upon  data  furnished  by  you 
and  thereby  not  only  save  us  a  great  dcfbl  of  expense,  but  we  would  have  at  the  same 
time  a  line  and  position  which  we  would  be  absolutely  sure  of. 

The  matter  of  precise  surveying  in  Alaska  would  not  only  benefit  us,  but  it  would 
benefit  all  the  other  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  Riqgs,  Jr., 
Member  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Alaska  Railroad  Com- 
mission, signed  by  Mr.  Edes,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent,  dated  February  11,  1916.  He  is 
advocating  the  rapid  completion  of  our  charting  work  leading  to  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  11,  1916. 
Dr.  E.  Lester  Jones, 

Superintendent  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Jones:  Your  letter  of  February  7,  together  with  copy  of  your  annual 
report,  duly  received.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing on  your  work  and  give  you  the  money  you  need.  I  am  especially  interested  m 
your  plans  for  Alaska. 

As  a  member  of  the  commission  engaged  in  building  the  Government  railroad  in 
that  country  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Coast  Survey.  The 
tnde  with  Alaska,'  already  large,  will  undoubtedly  greatly  increase  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  coast  be  fully  charted.  The  \\ ire- 
drag  work  seems  to  me  especially  important.  \Mien  we  consider  that  most  of  the 
many  marine  dis^ters  on  that  coast  have  been  caused  by  vessels  strikLig  some  un- 
known rook,  and  consider  how,  with  a  comparatively  small  expense,  these  rocks  can 
be  located,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no  question  of  providing  the  necessary 
appropriation. 

The  formation  of  the  Alaska  coast  is  such  that  "pinnacle"  rocks  are  of  rather  fre- 
()uent  occurrence,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  failure  to  locate  them  may  result 
in  tremendous  losses.  The  loss  of  one  battleship  or  even  of  a  commercial  steamer 
would  be  more  costly  than  many  miles  of  wire  dragging. 

Aside  from  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  general  shipping,  we  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  safeguarding  navigation.  For  some  years,  at  any  rate,  the  Government  will 
phip  very  large  amounts  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
buflding  of  the  railroad.  The  risk  on  this  witn  the  various  dangers  to  navigation  is 
laree. 

What  you  say  about  untrained  help  is  very  true,  and  should  be  evident  to  any  busi- 
ness man.  Good  help  is  cheap  at  most  any  price  and  poor  help  expensive  if  it  works 
for  nothing.    A  frequent  change  of  personnel  is  generally  distastrous. 

On  the  Alaska  work  especially,  where  the  working  season  is  short,  the  advantage 
of  having  trained  men  is  S3lf-evident.  It  must  be  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory 
to  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  educating  the  men. 

Your  plan  for  carrying  on  your  system  of  triangulation  and  precise  leveling  inter- 
ests me  much.  In  our  future  investigations  of  the  railroad  neeas  of  Alaska  this  infor- 
mation will  save  much  time  and  expense. 

Permit  me  again  to  say  that  I  hope  Congress  will  s^^e  the  great  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing your  valuable  work,  and  will  cheerfully  supply  the  necessary  funds. 
Coniially,  yours, 

\Vm.  C.  FjDES,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Coming  back  to  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  have  had  requests  from  all  the  Army  posts  along  the  Mexi- 
can border,  notably  that  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  asking  for  every 
tnangulation  station  and  astronomic  station,  or  anything  else  that 
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we  have  in  the  way  of  geographic  positions,  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
or  of  the  troops  stationed  there  in  making  their  military  maps.  They 
wish  to  go  into  the  country  there  and  make  a  map  of,  say,  100  square 
miles.  They  do  not  want  to  start  in  and  make  up  a  hodgepodge 
map  that  they  can  not  connect  with  any  State  map.  They  must 
first  have  points,  with  their  longitude  and  latitude  accurately  Known, 
in  order  that  they  may  coordinate  the  surveys  of  the  different  or- 
ganizations. 

As  to  the  work  in  Alaska,  there  are  about  2,500  miles  of  primary 
triangulation  that  wiU  cost  about  $150  per  mile,  and  an  amount  of 
leveling  that  will  be  a  little  more,  because  the  leveUng  wiU.foUow  the 
crooks'along  the  rivers  and  trails.  That  will  cost  about  $30  per  mile. 
So  that  the  total  cost  of  the  work  in  Alaska,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail 
me,  is  about  $450,000.  We  are  expending  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  Alaska  every  year  in  geological  surveys,  topographic  surveys, 
and  real  geologic  work,  and  in  general  land  office  work,  laying  out 
pubUc  lands  and  making  mineral  surveys. 

Wherever  there  is  a  camp  there,  they  must  make  a  mineral  survey. 
If  this  particular  work  is  done,  we  will  never  have  to  go  over  those 
particular  Hues  again.  It  is  a  work  that  is  done  for  all  time  so  long 
as  we  accurately  mark  it.  We  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  leav- 
ing monuments.  The  survey  is  only  half  utilized  if  you  have  no 
monuments  with  which  to  tie  up  resurveys  or  new  surveys  in  the 
future. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  item  in  that  estimate  for  the  office  of  the 
magnetic  observatory  at  Sitka,  and  you  may  wish  to  know  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  are  asking  in  that  same  item  for  $2,000  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  been  spending  on  magnetic  work.  We  have  an 
office  in  a  building  at  Sitka  in  connection  with  our  magnetic  observa- 
tory at  that  place.  Heretofore  and  right  now  we  have  a  rented  house 
for  the  observer  where  he  does  his  office  work.  This  office  building 
will  cost  more  than  that,  or  about  $3,500,  but  we  expect  to  use  only 
about  $1,500  put  of  this  present  appropriation,  and  that  $2,000  extra 
would  bo  for  completing  that  building.  The  reason  we  want  to 
erect  this  building  is  because  the  rented  one  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
owner  will  not  repair  it  properly,  and  he  is  talking  about  selhng  out, 
and  if  we  should  be  sold  out,  we  would  be  in  a  baa  fix,  because  build- 
ings are  hard  to  get  up  there.  The  solution  seems  to  be  to  build  an 
office  there.  We  have  the  ground  there,  already  owned  by  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  authority  do  you  want  to  acquire  a 
building  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Under  the  authority  in  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  magnetic  observatory.     That  is  on  page  841. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  temporary  magnetic  observatorv  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  last.  We  will  have  to 
run  it  longer  than  a  year.     We  can  not  tell 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  this  a  permanent  observatory  at 
Sitka  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  had  one  at  Sitka  since  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  to  be  there  permanently  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  building 
is  also  to  be  the  residence  of  the  magnetic  observer. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  kind  of  building  would  you  erect  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  A  wooden  building,  where  a  man  could  live  and  have  a 
suitable  room  for  an  office.  He  has  to  be  there  all  the  time  at  this 
observatory,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  every  other  day,  because  the 
instruments  which  he  is  running  have  to  be  attended  to  every  day, 
and  the  records  which  he  has  to  handle  requires  the  rest  of  his  time, 
that  is,  to  make  the  computations  and  tabulations  which  he  has  to 
make. 

The  Chairman.  That  type  of  building  is  not  the  type  of  building 
contemplated  under  this.  You  have  stations  where  it  is  necessary  to 
have  brief  observations  made  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  is  not  that  sort.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  erect  a  building  of  the 
character  you  are  erecting  up  there ;  you  have  no  authority  to  spend 
a  part  of  your  appropriation  and  then  ask  for  the  balance  afterwards. 
What  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  Six  rooms,  as  I  remember  the  plans. 

The  Chairman.  A  one-story  building? 

Mr.  Paris.  I  think  two  rooms  upstairs,  as  I  remember  the  plans. 

The  CHAraMAN.  A  frame  building? 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  rent  do  you  pay  there  now  for  the  building 
you  have  ? 

Mr  Paris.  We  have  a  little  five-room  buildirg  for  which  we  pay 
$120  a  year;  it  has  probably  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  grourd  around  it 
on  which  we  have  a. little  observatory  also;  a  magnetic  observatory 
for  making  what  we  caU  absolute  observations  twice  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  modify  the  wording  of  this  pro- 
vision.    WTiat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  question  of  furnishing  points  to  State  surveys, 
to  be  applied  as  far  as  practicable  in  States  where  points  have  not 
been  furnished,  has  reference  to  the  establishment  of  astronomic 
stations  for  starting  points  in  State  surveys.  We  are  doing  com- 
paratively very  Uttie  on  that  to-day,  and  we  have  that  under  the 
wording,  "for  determination  of  field  astronomic  positions."  Those 
two  terms  are  synonymous,  and  we  cut  out  the  words  "the  States 
where  points  have  not  been  furnished"  because  I  think  we  have  not 
a  single  State  where  at  least  one  station  has  not  been  established.  So 
that  wording,  I  should  say,  is  obsolete,  and  if  we  say,  "For  deter- 
mination of  field  astronomic  positions,"  we  state  specifically  what 
we  mean  by  furnishing  points.  The  wording  is  obscure  when  we 
say  "furnishing  points." 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  put  in  some  additional  language. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  we  put  in,  sir: 

For  determination  of  geographical  positions,  by  triangulation  or  traverse,  for  the 
control  of  Federal,  State,  boundary,  and  other  ciurveys  and  engineering  works  in  all 
puts  of  the  United  States  and  Aladca. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  put  that  in,  but  we  thought  we  would 
put  it  in  in  order  that  the  phrase  **for  determination  of  geographical 
positions^'  might  be  intelligible  to  anyone  reading  the  oill.  When 
we  state  what  is  done  under  it  then  you  will  see  the  utility  of  it,  but  if 
ve  say  '*for  determination  of  geographical  positions"  without  the 
«ther  language  they  will  be  apt  to  say,  ''What  is  that  for?"    So  that 
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is  .simply  an  explanation  and  means  no  enlargement  of  our  sphere  in 
any  way,  and  does  not  modify  what  we  have  been  doing  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  if  you  strike  out  the  words  ^'for  furnishing 
points  to  State  surveys/'  etc.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  the  words 
*'for  determination  oi  field  astronomic  positions''  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  strike  one  out  you  must  put  the  other 
in;  they  are  synonymous  terms. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  those  two  depend  on  each  other? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  one  goes  out  the  other  should  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  say  the  balance  of  that  language  is  explanatory  t 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  merely  explanatory,  so  that  if  a  Member  of  the 
House  should  raise  the  question.  What  are  geographical  positions 
for?  this  will  save  an  explanation  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  it 
can  be  read  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  authority  to  employ  magnetic 
observers  in  the  field  and  office  at  salaries  not  exceeding  $2,200? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  will  say  a  word  about  that  before  Mr.  Faris  speaks. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  observers  at  a  maximum  salary  of  $2,200  and 
a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200.  The  men  were  engaged  upon  this  work 
with  the  prospect  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  that  maximum 
salary,  or  at  least  that  was  the  hope  they  had.  In  the  meantime,  or 
at  some  point  several  years  ago,  the  two  men  who  were  getting  more 
than  $1,960  resigned  and  went  to  some  other  work.  The  maximum 
salary  then  was  $1,960.  Then  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  any  non- 
statutory salary  to  be  raised  beyond  the  maximum  salary  obtaining 
at  the  time  of  its  passage.  That  is,  we  claim,  an  injustice  to  the  men 
who  are  on  the  list  now.  We  want  to  establish  the  maximum  salary 
at  $2,200,  the  maximum  salary  obtaining  at  the  time  these  men 
entered  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  two  men  leave  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  One  man  left  in  1909  and  the  other  in  1910. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  So  that  these  positions  were  not  filled  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No;  and  the  reason  they  were  not  filled  by  these 
gentlemen  that  we  would  like  to  have  fiU  the  positions  now  was  that 
we  did  not  think  they  had  come  up  to  that  efficiency  which  indicated 
that  they  deserved  it;  so  we  held  the  positions  open,  and  then  this 
legislative  act  of  March  4,  1913,  cut  out  the  opportunity  to  promote 
them.  They  came  into  the  service,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  idea 
that  they  could  reach  that  salary^  some  time.  I  think  they  are  still 
staying  in  the  service  with  the  idea  that  this  may  some  time  pass, 
which  we  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  is  a  position  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill 
and  experience  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  requires  technical  knowledge  and  requires  technic^il 
experience.  The  men  we  appoint  require  special  instructions  from 
us  Defore  they  can  take  charge  of  an  observatory  or  field  instruments. 
I  had  charge  of  the  magnetic  work  of  our  service  for  about  eight  years, 
and  I  found  that  it  took  about  three  or  four  years  for  a  man  to  come 
up  to  his  maximum  efficiency — that  is,  so  he  would  make  a  fewer 
number  of  mistakes — although  he  might,  after  that  time,  improve  a 
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little  in  speed.  I  would  like  to  also  add  that  the  two  men  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred  have  gone  over  to  a  similar  institution  in  this 
country,  wher6  one  is  now  receiving  $2,400,  and  when  he  is  in  the 
field  his  actual  expenses,  and  the  other  is  receiving  $2,184  and  actual 
expenses.  They  are  doing  exactly  the  same  sort  of  work.  The 
statements  which  we  made  on  page  549  of  the  hearings  of  last  year 
are  still  true,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  had  no  resignations 
during  the  year,  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
relieve  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  observers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Ten. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  their  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Bowie  was  a  little  in  error.  When 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  magnetic  division  we  started  the  men  at  $900 
and  gave  them,  when  they  were  in  the  field  work,  a  commutation  of 
subsistence,  and  when  they  were  working  at  an  observatory,  which 
requires  more  strict  attention  to  duty,  I  mean,  they  are  required  to 
work  every  day,  we  gave  them  $1,260,  and  from  that  up  to  $1,960, 
as  stated;  that  is,  $1,960  at  an  observatory  and  $1,500  wnen  running 
portable  magnetic  instruments,  plus  $2.50  a  day  when  moving  about 
m  the  field. 

SPECIAL   SURVEYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  any  special  surveys  that  may  be  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other 
proper  authority,  and  contingent  expenses  incident  thereto. 

The  appropriation  is  $10,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $15,000.  Did 
you  do  any  work  last  year  1 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  that  we  did  last  year  consisted 
largely — I  have  not  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case  as  to  the  cost — of  sur- 
veys lor  Government  departments.  One  of  the  surveys  was  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  They  were  making  a  survey  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  determine  the  pollution  of  the  water  from  the  sewage  of 
Washington,  to  see  what  effect  it  had  on  the  oyster  industries  on  the 
lower  Potomac.  It  was  necessary  in  this  work  to  make  very  accurate 
and  elaborate  current  observations,  and  that  work  cost,  I  thmk,  about 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars. 

Secretary  Rebfield.  $6,700. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Another  party  has  been  working  in  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  the  Patapsco  River,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  They  find  that  the  old  stations  have 
been,  in  a  lai^e  measure,  destroyed,  partly 'through  the  development 
of  the  water  front  and  partly  on  account  of  poor  marking.  Another 
party  will  work  on  the  California  coast  establishing  the  position  of 
objects  on  shore  from  which  to  locate  buoys  at  entrances  to  rivers 
and  at  dangerous  points  along  the  shore  where  there  are  rocks.  These 
surveys  are,  in  every  case,  c&ne  at  the  request  of  some  Government 
organization.  We  are  asking  for  $15,000  for  next  year  because  the 
funds  are  not  sufficient  for  us  to  meet  aD  of  the  demands  upon  us. 
One  of  the  demands  upon  us  was  by  the  United  States  Engineer  office 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for  a  line  of  precise  levels  along  the  Chattahoo- 
rhie  River,  on  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  That 
would  have  cost  about  $2  500.     The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ^kcd  us  to 
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locate  and  mark  the  mouth  of  the  Kenai  River,  Alaska,  in  connection 
with  certain  fishery  rights,  and  that  would  have  cost  $500.  But  we 
had  not  the  funds  with  which  to  do  the  work.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  surveys  that  were  requested,  but  we  could  not  make  them  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
we  will  go  through  a  fiscal  year  without  a  single  call,  but  it  is  some- 
times of  very  great  service  to  a  Government  bureau  to  have  these 
surveys  made,  as  they  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  work  more  effi- 
ciently if  the  surveys  are  made,  and  they  may  cost  very  little  money. 
Here  is  one  single  item  that  cost,  probably,  $100 — maybe  loss. 
Tho  Bureau  of  Standards  asked  us  to  make  a  very  detailed  topo- 

{ graphic  survey  oi  their  area  in  order  that  thoy  might  locate  a  new 
aboratory.  We  went  out  there  and  made  a  verj'-  exact  survey  for 
them.  They  evidently  have  no  funds  with  which  to  do  that.  It  is 
under  this  item  that  anv  special  surveys  of  that  nature  wdl  be  done 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  vSurvey. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  these  requests  that  were  made, 
although  not  granted,  aro  not  of  a  character  contemplated  under 
this  item — the  requests  made  by  Members  of  the  House  and  Senators. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Those  requests  have  been  made,  and  I  think  those 
surveys  should  come  under  the  geodetic  surveys  if  they  are  in  our 
general  plan. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  should  make  a  request  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  some  plrco  around  New  York,  you  would  have  no  authority  to 
make  sucn  a  survey  ? 

Mr.  Bowik.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  under  this  item:  and  j'ou  will 
notice  that  I  have  no  called  attention  to  those  surveys  that  were 
requested  l>y  Senators  and  Menibei-s  of  the  House. 

An  increase  of  $5,000  over  the  usual  sum  of  |10,000  is  necessary  to  meet  the  numer- 
ous calls  for  special  surveys  from  various  other  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  and  also  from  State  and  municipal  governments,  which  are  not  equipped 
for  making  surveys  of  the  character  required.  Such  surveys  are  a  part  of  the  special 
function  of  this  ?ervice,  such  as  fixing  the  positions  of  aids  to  navigation  (Bureau  of 
Lighthouses),  fixing  initial  positions  for  governing  land  surveys  (public-land  sur- 
veys), movement  of  water  in  tidal  streams  afifecting  pollution  (Public  Health  Service), 
coordinating  coast  surveys  for  special  purposes  (Alaskan  Railway  Commission), 
leveling  (United  States  Engineers  and  Geological  Survey),  speed  trial  courses  (United 
States  Navv),  etc. 

During  the  three  years  from  July  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1915,  proper  authorities  re- 
quested special  surveys  which  could  not  be  undertaken  or  haa  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  the  amount  of  $28,190  in  excess  of  the  available  appro- 
priations, an  average  of  $9,396  per  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  such  requests: 

Sept.  19,  1912,  Acting  Director  United  States  Geological  Survey:  Cooperation 
in  study  of  origin  of  Mississippi  Delta  and  lumps $500 

May  8,  1913,  Congressman  W.  C.  Ilawley,  Oregon,  and  Aug.  13,  1913,  Senator 
(j.  E.  Chamberlain,  Oregon:  Survey  of  Halibut  Banks,  coast  of  Oregon,  eouth- 
west  of  Newport 5, 000 

Aug.  20, 1913,  Senator  D.  U.  Fletcher,  Florida:  Oyster  surveys,  coast  of  Florida.  10, 000 

November,  1913  (about).  Post  Office  Department  (verbal  request):  Triangu- 
lation  in  Colorado 5, 000 

Jan.  16  and  17,  1914,  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  Georgia,  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Atlanta,  Ga.:  Levels  connecting  Atlanta  with  the  sea 2, 000 

Sept.  8,  1914,  law  department,  city  of  New  York:  Current  observations  to  show 
sewerage  movement.  Jamaica  Bay 1, 500 

Nov.  13,  1914,  Lighthouse  Service:  Determination  of  positiona  of  aids  to 
navigation.  Point  Dume  to  Point  Corda,  Cal 890 
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Feb.  12,  1915,  Bureau  of  Fisheries:  Locate  and  mark  mouth  of  Kenai  River, 
Alaska |500 

Mar.  23,  1915,  United  States  Engineer's  Office,  Montgomery,  Ala.:  Precise 
levels  along  Chattahoochee  River,  Ala.  and  Ga 2, 800 

Total 28,190 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent. 

OBJECTS    NOT  HEREINBEFORE   NAMED. 

The  Chairman.  For  objects  not  hereinbefore  named  that  may  be 
deemed  undent,  includmg  the  preparation  or  purchase  of  preliminary 
plans  and  specifications  of  vessels,  etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $3,000, 
and  you  are  asking  for  $3,700. 

SUBOFFICES — GALVESTON. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Galveston  office  is  the  principal  item 
of  increase,  and  we  are  asking  $600  for  that  office.  We  have  an  officer 
stationed  there,  and  throum  the  courtesy  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce we  are  using  two  of  flieir  rooms.  We  are  under  absolutely  no 
obligations  and  have  made  no  promises  except  that  we  would  make 
an  effort  to  explain  before  this  committee  just  what  had  happened 
during  the  past  year  and  that  we  would  submit  an  estimate  lor  rent 
the  fdlowing  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  then? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  submitting  now  this  item  of  $600.  We  still 
have  an  office  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  open  an  office  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  strong  request  and  need  for  an  office  on  the 
Gulf  coast  where  an  officer  could  collect  data  and  give  out  information 
relative  tp  our  charts  and  tidal  data. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  pay  for  the  rooms  of  the  chamber  of 
ooramerce  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  necessarily  their  rooms,  but  wherever  we  think  is 
a  proper  place. 

ihe  Chairman.  Could  you  not  get  rooms  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
moiit  buildings  ?  My  recollection  is  they  have  several  Government 
buildings  in  Galveston. 

Mr.  «K>N£S.  There  were  no  rooms  in  any  of  the  Government  build- 
ings when  we  inouired.  We  alwavs  make  an  effort  to  get  into  a 
Government  builaing  just  as  we  did  at  Seattle  and  failed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  office  established  at  the  request  of  the 
rhamber  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  at  aU.  We  deemod  it  necessary  and  we 
received  encouragement  from  them  like  we  do  from  all  similar  bodies, 
but  we  believed  such  an  office  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  at  an  office  like  this? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  last  year  we  have  established  a  new  manner  of 
<lisposing  of  our  charts  to  the  public.  Heretofore  only  the  duly 
auttiorized  chart  agencies  handled  our  charts.  Within  the  last  six 
months  we  have  placed  a  full  set  of  charts  in  all  our  suboffices,  includ- 
ing Coast  Pilots  and  other  publications,  and  that  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  our  suboffices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  sell  them  there,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  purpose  of  opening  oflBces  to  sell  these 
dbiarts  and  publications? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  just  one  function  of  that  office.  More  import- 
imt  is  that  a  technical  man  is  there  and  he  can  give  to  nautical  men 
data  right  on  the  spot  without  having  to  write  to  Washington.  If 
a  man  comes  in  to  Galveston  he  may  want  some  tidal  data  that 
he  can  not  get  in  any  way  except  by  inquiring  from  an  official. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  places  have  you  local  ofiices? 

Mr.  Jones.  New  York,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  such  a  demand  comes  at  New  Orleans  or 
at  Charieston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  would  not  deem  it  necessary  to  have  an  office  so 
near  to  Galveston  or  Norfolk? 

The  Chairman.  How?  If  a  man  went  into  New  Orleans  and 
wanted  such  information,  why  is  he  not  entitled  to  the  same  advan- 
tage in  getting  it  as  a  man  at  Galveston  ?     . 

Ifr.  Jones.  We  beUeve  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  an  oflBcer 
fft  all  of  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  going  to  stop;  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  trying  to  estabUsh  tnem  at  the  central  points. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  contemplate  establishing? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  suggested  one  at  Norfolk  and  Boston,  and  we 
believe  that  for  some  time  to  come  they,  with  those  already  estab- 
lished, will  suffice.  .      .     •      .     . 

Mr.  Mondell.  Norfolk  is  right  within  gunshot  of  the  capital. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  great  many  vessels  go  in  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  request  for  the  Galveston  ofiice  was 
made  to  me.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  commerce  was  very 
much  delayed  at  this  very  large  seaport,  where  there  were  a  large 
number  of  seagoing  vessels,  for  lack  of  quick  means  of  a«swering 
questions  on  the  work  done  by  the  survey;  and  not  only  the  oflScers 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  but  many  of  the  shipping  concerns  and 
many  of  the  vessel  owners  when  I  was  there  made  earnest  request 
that  in  behalf  of  the  quick  movement  of  commerce  and  to  save 
delay  there  be  an  officer  located  there,  which  is  the  chief  tiling;  to 
Have  some  technical  man  who  can  answer  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  explain  how  commerce 
would  be  delayed  by  the  failure  to  have  an  officer  at  a  place  like  this  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge because  I  am  not  a  navigator;  perhapt  Capt.  Faris  can  tell  you. 
They  made  the  request,  I  think,  in  good  faith.  I  know  the  man  at 
New  York  is  a  very  busy  man  and  I  think  the  man  in  San  Francisco  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  busy  in  New  York  or 
not.     I  do  not  know  what  they  do  or  what  they  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Faris.  For  instance,  take  aids  to  navigation  and  buoys,  as  you 
know,  they  are  changing  a  great  deal.  Now,  if  an  aid  to  navigation 
had  been  changed  this  officer  would  be  able  to  tell  them  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  whenever  you  make  such  a  change  you  send 
out  your  buUetins  notifying  them  of  that  fact,  and  it  is  published  in 
fhe  public  press. 

Mr.  Faris.  And  they  also  ask  about  currents  and  about  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  all  that  information  furnished  in  your  pub- 
lications which  are  furnished  to  chambers  of  commerce  to  which 
tliese  people  apply  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  the  information  this  man  can  furnish 
them  is  the  information  they  can  get  themselves  by  looking  for  it? 

Mr.  Faris.  He  does  not  always  understand,  though,  what  he  "is 
rivalling. 

The  Chairman.  A  navigator  who  is  looking  for  information  about 
rurrents  would  understand  what  he  was  reading. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wish  we  will  get  for 
you  an  exact  statement  of  the  detailed  business  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Note.— The  suboffices  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  located  in  some  of  th» 
princii^l  seaports  of  the  United  States;  and  have  for  their  principal  duties  a  ir»- 
quent  inspection  of  the  navigable  waters  within  their  distnct,  for  the  purpose  dBf 
keeping  tne  charts  and  other  nautical  publications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
<orrect?d  to  date  and  the  furnishing  of  information  relative  to  our  coasts  to  the 
pubUc. 

The  inspection  of  the  navigable  waters  by  the  inspector  will  include  small  surv^r 
and  examinationa,  where  practicable,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  and  very  consij- 
erable  expense  of  sending  a  party  from  Washington.  Where  surveys  are  found  neB- 
♦^r\'  which  are  too  large  to  be  handled  by  the  inspector,  he  will  report  the  condi- 
tion^ promptly  to  the  superintendent. 

\S'recks  will  be  located  by  the  inspector  as  soon  as  practicable  after  learning  df 
ihepi.  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  find  the  cause  of  same,  preferably  through  the 
Tnited  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  in  order  that  such  information  may  he 
jrivpn  to  mariners. 

The  inspector  in  charge  of  each  suboffice  will  cooperate  with  steamship  lines,  yacbt 
duhs.  mariners,  and  others  to  inmire  prompt  reports  of  dangers  discovered,  changes  lA 
'liaDnels,  and  other  information  affecting  our  coasts.  He  will  keep  in  close  touch 
Aifh  the  improvements  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  engineers  to 
m.-'ure  the  prompt  charting  of  such  changes. 

The  inspector  will  inspect  the  chart  agencies  of  the  bureau  within  his  distrlst 
.v^-^rly.  and  oftener  if  necessary  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  bureau  relative  .to 
th*^  cancellation  of  out-of-date  charts  are  complied  with.  He  will  cooperate  with  th« 
agents,  and  supply  them  with  charts,  upon  request,  to  fill  emergency  orders. 

The  suboffices  will  have  in  stock  complete  and  up-to-date  sets  of  charts,  published 
^»>  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  sale  and  for  inspection  by  the  public. 

To  do  this  work  and  keep  the  suboffices  open  two  officers  are  needed,  but  as  only 
one  is  available  for  assignment  to  each  office  it  is  intended  to  have  a  clerk  at  eaca 
office  to  attend  to  the  routine  work  and  keep  the  office  open  during  the  necessarily 
frequent  absence  of  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  greater  function  of  an  office  of 
that  character  than  we  have  been  able  to  develop,  but  we  want  to 
ilevelop.  We  beheve  an  inspector  in  tiu  i.^  ^  ti  of  Galveston,  for 
instance,  should  be  able  to  travel  and  should  go  to  New  Orleans  or 
should  ffo  to  any  other  point  within  a  radius  oi  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  and  investigate  complaints.  I  find  that  in  the  past  we 
have  often  sent  large  vessels  to  certain  locations,  perhaps  500  miles 
or  perhaps  1,000  mnes,  on  such  matters.  If  there  was  a  suboffice  in 
that  neighborhood  or  in  that  section  which  was  supervised  by  a  coiB- 
petent  man  he  could  leave  his  office  and  investigate  such  matters, 
and  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  vessel  going  there.  That 
has  been  proven  to  me  in  several  instances.  We  are  trying  to  obviate 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  unnecessary  moving  of  our 
vtssels  off  of  their  regular  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  technical  man  do  you  put  in  charge 
«>f  such  an  office  ? 
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Ml*.  Jones.  An  assistant. 
.  The  Chairman.  What  does  he  receive? 
Mr.  Jones.  The  one  at  Galveston  receives  $2,000. 
The  Chairman.  Any  subsistence? 
Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  just  paid  a  salary  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  is  permanently  located  there. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR   SUPPLIES  TO   SHIPWRECKED  PERSONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  authorized  to  reimburse  vour 
officers  for  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  supplies  fumishecl  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  distressed  persons  in  remote  localities  and  to 
shipwrecked  persons  temporarily  provided  for  by  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a 
vessel  of  the  Coast  Survey  that  saved  and  brought  home  the  crew  of 
the  Tdhoma  last  year,  a  revenue  cutter,  which  was  wrecked  in  Alaska 
on  an  uncharted  rock. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  asked  for  this  language  last  year,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  officers  provide  cloth- 
ingfor  shipwrecked  crews  and  never  get  their  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  is  always  willing  to  reimburse  officers  for 
such  things. 

Secretary  Redfield.  After  the  case  goes  through  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  They  have  no  claim,  but  if  a  statement 
were  made  to  that  effect,  I  think  there  would  not  be  any  trouble  about 
reimbursement. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  never  have  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  requested  it,  did  they? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  have  this  same  provision  in  the  Light- 
house Service. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  We  gave  them  that  authority  a 
year  or  two  ago  because  of  the  very  peculiar  conditions  that  were 
said  to  exist,  and  now  they;  want  it  in  the  Coast  Survey. 

-Mr.  Faris.  We  had  this  in  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  before  the 
Tdhoma  case  came  up  we  had  the  case  of  the  Curacao^  which  was 
wrecked  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  one  of  our  ships,  I  think  it  was 
the  GedneAjy  rescued  and  took  them,  I  believe,  to  Ketchikan  and 
furnished  meals  to  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  No  statement  of  the  amount,  with  a  request  to 
reimburse  those  officers,  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  Faris.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  the  deficiency 
bill  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  request  for  this  provision? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  mean  there  should  be  a  request  for  a 
precise  appropriation  for  the  definite  amount  expended  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Faris,  vou  requested  this  language  last  year^ 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  in  or(fer  to  cover  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  10  per  cent  of  this  appropria- 
tion be  made  interchangeable. 
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EXPENSES   OF  FIELD   EMPLOYEES.  « 

Mr.  Jones.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  matter, 
on  page  845,  with  reference  to  persons  employed  in  the  field  work. 
We  have  a  deck  officer  paid  from  the  lump  sum.  If  that  deck  officer 
happened  to  be  in  Norfolk  temporarily,  sometimes  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  he  could  come  to  Washington,  but  he  is  the  only  one  of  the 
technical  men  who  is  not  allowed  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  technical  man.  You  have  that 
authority  for  all  your  assistants  and  all  of  your  technical  men,  and 
now  vou  want  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  technical  man. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  a  navigator. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy  would  a  navigator  want  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Faris.  This  deck  officer  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
manning  and  equipping  ships,  which  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation, 
and  therefore  they  claim  he  ought  not  to  do  office  work  ashore  because 
he  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  manning  and  equipping  ships. 
Our  deck  officers  are  afterwards  made  aids,  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  our  aid  list,  and  that  aid  list,  of  course,  leads  later  to  the 
assistant  list.  We  do  this  to  hold  these  men  so  we  can  make  them 
aids,  and  the  examination  is  the  same.  We  say  'Meek  officer  or  aid " 
when  we  hold  the  examination. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Are  they  university  men  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  They  have  to  be  university  men  to  pass  our  examination;' 

INTERNATIONAL  GEODETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Geodetic  Association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  usually  held  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  held  every  year? 

Mr.  Paris.  Every  three  years  it  has  been  held  in  the  past  until  the 
war  interrupted  it.  1915  would  have  been  the  meeting  year,  but  it 
was  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  held  until  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  carried  that  provision  every 
year  in  order  that  a  representative  from  the  United  States  might  go  to 
a  conference  if  a  special  one  were  called  at  any  special  time  for  some 
important  purpose.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  every  three  years, 
but  there  may  be  special  ones. 

The  Chairman.  And  ordinarily  the  regular  meeting  would  have 
been  in  1915? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  1915  was  the  regular  time. 

interchangeable  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  10  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tions be  made  interchangeable. 

ilr.  Faris.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  same  thing  we  have  been 
ai^kingfor 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  same  thing  that  Congress 
n*pealed  a  few  years  ago  and  now  you  are  asking  us  to  put  it  back. 
I  ara  respon.sible  for  takmg  that  out  of  the  appropriation  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Faris.  We  think  it  is  a  good  thinff. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  man  in  the  service, 
Imt  that  is  a  bad  way  to  appropriate  money. 

Mr,  Faris.  That  is  the  explanation  I  was  going  to  make. 

'The  Chairman.  We  found  we  could  not  tell  any  more  about  what 
was  being  spent  for  any  one  purpose  than  the  man  In  the  moon. 

REPAIR    AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  complement  of  vessels,  includmg  traveline 
expenses  of  persons  inspecting  the  repairs,  but  excluding  engineers'  supplies  and 
other  ship  chandlery,  $^,000. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $40,000. 
Ifr.  Jones.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  amount. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  are  there  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  There  are  four  vessels  on  this  coast. 
'The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  ships? 
Secretary  Redfiei>d.  We  can  readily  ascertain  that  and  insert  it 
ik  the  record. 

NoTB. — ^The  purchase  price  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  vessels  now  engaged  in  work  in 
&e  continental  United  States  and  Alaska: 


Bache $60,000 

Explorer 100, 543 

Bydrographer 20,000 


Pathfinder |170, 00 

Patterson 79,400 

Taku 11,840 


Ima 225,000     Yukon 10,924 

6 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  two  vessels;  how  much  did  they  bring ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  About  $3,000  each.  We  sold  the  Gedney  and  the 
MeArthur  recently,  and  they  brought  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  the  Endeavor  we  got  about  $2,500. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  Endeavor  brought  $1,015.50. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  this  matter  of  vessels  very 
careful  consideration.     The  fact  that  the  Gedney  and  MeArthur  have 

Sone  is  a  good  thing.  They  were  pronounced  unseaworthy  and 
able  to  sinK  any  time.  They  were  not  economical  to  operate,  and 
they  required  a  great  deal  of  money  each  year  for  repairs,  as  you 
know.  The  Explorer  and  Patterson  are  largely  in  the  same  category. 
TThey  are  the  only  other  two  large  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  so  we 
must  try  to  use  them  until  we  have  something  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  vessel  is  the  Backef 

Mr.  Faris.  She  is  about  500  tons  displacement. 

Mr.  Jones.  She  is  on  this  coast,  and  she  must  have  new  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  over  $11,000  on  her  in  1915. 
What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  removed  the  copper  sheathing  and  refastened  tlio 
planking  below  the  water  Une.  We  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
put  in  a  new  deck  and  new  boilers.  The  boilers  have  given  consid- 
erable trouble  this  year,  and  the  inspectors  of  our  own  service  as  well 
9A  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  teU  us  that  she  should  have 
new  boilers. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  does  a  boat  of  that  character  cost  in  the 
flrst  instance  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Now  or  originally  ? 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  would  a  boat  of  that  style  cost  under  normal 
conditions  } 

Mr.  Fabis.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  one  of  the  size  of  the 
Explorer;  her  cost  was  $100,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  she  was 
buUt  In  1904. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  wooden  ship  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is  a  wooden  ship  and  not  a  composite  ship. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  The  Explorer  is  about  the  same  sort  of  ship  as  the 
Bache,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Except  that  the  construction  of  the  Explorer  is  all 
wood  and  the  Bache  is  composite.  In  the  case  of  the  Bache,  thB 
frames  are  steel. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Bache  was  a  better  boat  originally  than  the 
Explorer,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  do  not  think  so.  Originally  we  paid  for  the  Bache 
$60,000.  It  was  an  old  vessel  rebuilt.  We  practically  built  around 
her  engine. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Does  a  500-ton  boat  ordinarily  cost  that  amount 
of  money  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  Explorerf 

Mr.  Faris.  About  the  same — 500  tons  displacement. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  long  a  ship  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is  about  150  feet  long.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
figures. 

Secretary  Redfield.  When  was  she  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1904. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  BacJie  was  built  first. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Isis  is  our  newest  ship.  Her  original 
cost  was  $225,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  She  is  a  larger  boat  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  she  is  over  200  feet  long,  and  is  about 
1,000-ton  ship. 

Mr.  Faris.  No,  sir;  she  is  a  500  or  600  ton  ship. 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  cost  $225,000.  She  is  a  steel  vessel  and 
weD  equipped,  and  we  paid  $58,000  for  her.  She  is  in  perfect  concfi- 
tion,  and  we  got  on  her  a  certificate  of  Al  for  20  years.  We  could 
have  sold  that  vessel  within  two  weeks  after  we  bought  her  at  a  pro^ 
of  $42,000.     We  were  offered  that. 

Mr.  Mondbll.  Who  built  that  ship,  and  who  was  she  built  for ) 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  was  buut  for  an  ocean-going  yacht  Tor 
Spaulding,  and  she  was  designed  by  J.  Beavor  Webb.  She  is  a  fbae 
seasoing  steamer  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean 
under  her  own  power.  We  made  a  considerable  bargain  in  the  pur- 
chase of  that  veseel,  and  I  could  turn  over  the  Isis  now  at  a  profit  of 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Explorer  and 
Patterson;  in  the  estimate  for  repairs  for  another  year  we  can  not 
really  anticipate  what  will  be  absolutelv  necessary  in  the  case  of 
these  old  vesseb.  We  will  have  to  base  tnem  on  the  previous  year'B 
expenditures.  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  is  absolutely 
against  those  vessels  going  anywhere  except  to  southeastern  ^Vlaska 
on  inside  work  where  they  can  get  under  cover  if  there  is  a  storm  *or 
strong  wind  blowing. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  ship  on 
the  Pacific  coast  that  we  can  send  out  to  sea  to  make  a  voyage  of 
any  distance  or  to  take  any  risk  of  bad  weather. 

Air.  Mondell.  Have  you  not  one  new  ship  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  is  not  finished  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Surveyor  is  being  built. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  is  her  cost  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  round  figures,  $240,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Sne  is  a  fine,  new  modern  ship. 

Mr.  Mondell.  She  is  a  steel  ship  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  She  was  built  much  cheaper  than  we  could  look 
forward  to  in  the  case  of  another  such  ship,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  concern  that  built  her  was  affected  by  the  neutrality  laws. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  paid  $189,000  for  the  bare  engine  and  hull;  the 
average  of  the  bids  received  was  $224,000,  and  the  highest  bid  was 
$263,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Her  plans  have  been  highly  commended. 

manning  and  equipping  of  vessels — ^PAY  of  seamen. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  all  necessary  employees  to  man  and  ec]uip  the  vesisola,  including  professional 
seamen  serving  as  mates  on  vessels  of  the  survey,  to  execute  the  work  of  the  survey 
herein  provided  for  and  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That  hereafter  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  83amen  on  the  vessals  may  be  made  for  the  period  of  the  surveying 
season  in  Alaska. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $252,200,  and  you  are  asking  $319,500. 

Mr.  Jones.  Afr.  Chairman,  I  went  into  this  feature  as  to  the  part 
of  this  appropriation  that  applies  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  found  that 
the  Pattersorij  which  has  to  employ  her  men  each  spring  for  the  sum- 
mer work,  had  seamen  80  per  cent  of  whom  did  not  know  how  to 
handle  a  boat,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  seaman  in 
carrying  on  our  work.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  less 
than  seamen  are  paid  in  other  services  of  the  Government  and  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  we  have  to  take  what  is  left.  I  found  that  it 
took  our  officers  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  t^ach  these  men 
what  they  needed  to  know  in  order  that  they  might  be  fairly  efficient 
and  able  to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  do.  They  are  taken  out  to  the  Alaskan  waters,  and  being  only 
employed  for  six  or  seven  months  the  disciphne  is  sometimes  bad  on 
this  account. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  is  a  seaman  employed  ordinarily  ?  Is 
hot  that  a  pretty  long  term  of ' employment,  seven  or  eight  months? 

Mr.  Jones  No,  sir.  Our  Atlantic  coast  crews  are  used  continu- 
ously  

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  seamen;  is  not 
a  term  of  employment  of  five  or  six  months  a  pretty  good  one  for  a 
seaman  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  service.  We  keep  men 
continuously  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  He  is  making  the  point  that  this  service  suffers  by 
comparison  with  other  services.     Now,  I  say  that  m  private  ship- 
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ping  an  employment  of  five  or  six  months  is  considered  a  pretty  long 
employment. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Our  work  ia 
special. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understand  that,  but  I  thought  he  was  making  a 
comparison  between  the  employment  of  seamen  m  this  service  and  in 
private  shipping. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  first  point  is  that  we  pay  less  than  the  others,  and, 
therefore,  we  get  the  poorest  element  that  can  be  found  on  the  west 
coast.  That  is  what  we  have  to  pick  from  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
work.  In  this  technical  w^ork,  we  are  supposed  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  common  sense  and  technical  detail  even  from  seamen. 
W(»  should  have  high-class  seamen  instead  of  the  poorest. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  fact  that  you  reenaploy  them  the  next  season 
if  they  are  good  men  does  not  have  any  eflfect  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  When  these  men  have  oeen  educated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  trained  in  this  work,  they  will  not 
come  back  to  us  the  next  spring,  but  they  will  go  where  they  can  get 
more  money.  They  get  more  money  oecause  we  have  educated 
them. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  handle  boats  and  to  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of 
hydrographic  work.     A  large  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  boats. 

S(^cretary  Redfield.  Capt.  Faris,  you  have  been  connected  with 
these  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
these  men  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  can  give  one  example  in  topographic  work  or  in  map- 
ping on  land.  Some  of  these  men  have  to  carry  the  instruments  on 
their  backs,  and  others  have  to  carry  the  telemeter  rods  and  set 
them  up  where  we  take  observations  for  map  making.  Others  have 
to  do  tne  sounding,  or  measure  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  that 
measurement  depends  upon  them,  because  an  officer  can  not  watch 
every  sounding  tney  make. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  pay  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  $40  per  month. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  45  cents.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  pay  is 
$30  and  45  cents  for  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  $40  per  month  good  pay  for  seamen? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Lighthouse  Service  pays  $50  and  the  Coast  Guard 
$44.40.  The  pay  in  the  merchant  marine  is  from  $45  to  $53  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  1917  you  are  asking  for  372  men  at  $174,167.20, 
while  in  1915  you  had  377  men,  or  5  more,  at  a  cost  of  $138,468.06. 
There  is  a  difference  in  that  item  of  $36,000,  while  you  have  5  less 
men. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  paying  less  than  the  average  rate  for 
officers  and  crews. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  a  jump  of  about  20  per  cent. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  bound  to  assure  you  that 
even  with  the  full  amount  of  this  appropriation  we  are  likely  to  be 
short  of  men  for  the  lack  of  means  to  get  them.  That  is  our  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  new  shipping  biU  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  affects  it  very  seriously.  W^ 
have  held  up  four  or  more — I  will  not  say  just  how  many —  ships  in 
Puget  Sound  already  because  they  can  not  get  enough  certificated 
seamen. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  increased  all  these  men  $5  per  month,  it 
would  make  only  about  $22,000  difference. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  men  on  the  east  coast  receive  $5  and  $6  per  month 
less,  as  compared  with  the  Lighthouse  Service,  Coast  Guard  Service, 
and  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  sure  about  that  ?  Does  the  merchant  ma- 
rine pay  $45  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  got  this  information  from  the  authorities  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  taken  your  entire  force  of  men,  or  372  men, 
and  an  increase  of  $5  per  month  in  their  wages  would  make  a  differ- 
ence of  $22,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  45  cents  for  rations  in  Alaska,  which  is  less 
than  the  Lighthouse  Service  pays. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  less  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ten  cents  a  day  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Forty-five  cents;  and  the  Lighthouse  Service  pays  55 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  lightships.  Who  else  pays  55  cents  a 
day  for  rations  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Coast  Guard  seamen  get  48  cents  per  day 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  pay  less  than  any  other  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to 
bring  out,  and  that  is  keeping  these  vessels  in  commission  the  year 
aroimd  and  not  having  to  discharge  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  type  of  men  you  have  described  here  must  be 
absolutely  worthless  to  do  any  repair  work.  You  say  that  the  men 
you  get  are  the  lowest  element. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  a  table  showing  the  comparison 
between  the  wages  and  subsistence  paid  by  the  several  services. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rate  for  rations  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by 
the  Coast  Guard  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  pay  48  cents  and  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  merchant  marine  pay  seamen? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  varies. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  pay  larger  wages  than  we  do.  We  are 
paying  the  smallest  wages  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  we  can  have  the  new  vessels  being  built  and  if  we 
can  maintain  them  the  year  arotmd,  we  will  not  only  have  more 
efficient  crews  but  we  can  do  a  larger  part  of  the  repair  work,  and 
we  will  have  better  discipline,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  men  who  are 
engaged  in  this  off-shore  work  in  Alaska  will  be  of  a  better  type. 
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They  do  not  care  much  now  what  happens,  because  they  know  they 
will  lose  their  jobs  anyway. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SEAMEN  FOR  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  provision  ''that  hereafter 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  seamen  on  the  vessels  may  be  made 
for  the  period  of  the  surveying  season  in  Alaska." 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  for  certain  vessels  exclusively  em- 
ployed up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law,  you  must  take  the  same  chances 
in  going  to  Alaska  that  merchant  vessels  take  in  going  there.  You 
must  take  the  same  chance  of  losing  your  crews  that  they  must  take. 
You  want  us  to  enact  a  provision  nere  allowing  the  Government  to 
hold  these  men  in  bondage,  and  to  make  a  different  rule  governing 
the  employment  of  seamen  by  the  Government  from  that  which 
governs  merchant  vessels  in  employing  seamen. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  that  the  idea,  Capt.  Paris  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  seamen's  act,  when  your  vessel  goes 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska  vour  crew  can  leave? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course,  this  work  is  done  under  peculiar 
difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  working  under  difficulties  on  those 
ships  on  the  California  coast  when  the  men  walked  out  ? 

Swjretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  case  as  that  on  the 
California  coast,  where  they  paid  the  wages  and  lost  their  crews. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  been  enhsting  men  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  YuJcon  and  Taku,  which  are  only  operated  in 
the  summer  time,  we  would  Hke  to  have  them  enlisted,  although  we 
do  not  keep  them  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  authority  to  enUst  them  for  a  year. 
You  have  no  authority  to  sign  a.  man  on  your  ships  for  longer  than 
your  voyage.  Under  the  seamen's  law  he  can  leave  when  he  pleases 
after  the  voyage  is  completed.  He  does  not  have  to  give  any  reason. 
You  can  not  nave  a  rule  applying  to  Government  vessels  different 
firom  that  applying  to  merchant  vessels.  That  would  be  a  confes- 
sion that  the  law  is  bad. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true,  and  as  long  as  the  seamen's  law 
prevails,  it  should  cover  the  whole  thing. 

PAT  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  the  pay  of  officers  the  expenditure  in  1915  was 
t67y000,  and  you  estimate  $95,000  for  1917.  The  statement  on  page 
850  shows  that  you  have  estimated  for  64  officers  in  1917,  as  against 
63  in  1915,  or  practically  the  same  number,  while  the  estimate  is 
130,000  more. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  tliis  estimate  under  the  item  that  is  under  consider- 
ation) 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  This  is  for  the  pay  of  officers  and  men,  and 
the  detailed  statement  is  on  page  850. 

Mr.  Jones.  Here  is  an  itemized  statement  of  it  that  I  have  made  up : 

IncrpAse  of  ration  of  crew,  from  40  cents  to  45  cents  per  day  per  man,  effective  July, 
1915.  16,200;  increased  rations  of  crew  for  keeping  vessels  in  commission  entire  year, 
11,000;  increased  pay  of  officers,  |13,200;  increase  for  full  complement  of  officers  for 
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entire  y^^ar,  $15,000;  iucreased  pay  of  crew,  $8,400;  increase  for  full  complement  of 
crew  entire  year  as  given  in  estimates  (the  Patterson  and  Explorer  are  estimated  for  8 
months  only),  $27,400;  total,  $72,200. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  the  point,  Mr.  Borland,  the  actual 
expenditure  in  1915  was  not  based  upon  a  full  year's  operation  of  the 
ships.  The  ships  were  laid  up  for  lack  of  money.  Iiiey  had  to  lie 
idle  for  months. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  can  not  work  during  the  winter  months,  can 

they? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  could  work  in  California.  The  $95,000 
is  based  upon  the  idea  of  using  the  ships  all  the  time,  and  making  the 
Government  property  do  its  work  instead  of  lying  idle.  Let  us  nave 
that  perfectly  clear;  we  never  have  been  able  to  use  these  people  the 
whole  year.  The  repaid  have  not  been  the  cause,  but  there  have 
been  months  in  which  every  ship  was  idle  and  the  work  was  being 
left  undone  for  the  lack  of  money  and  for  no  other  cause  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  employ  the  Bache  if  you  take  her 
boilers  out. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  on  the  Atlantic.  This  plan  is 
intended  to  cover  the  employment  of  all  the  ships  all  the  year,  except, 
as  the  chairman  says,  when  there  are  things  like  boiler  repairs  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  that  account  for  the  difference  between 
$67,000  and  $95,000  I 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  item  in  there  of  $15,000  for  "increase 
for  full  complement  of  officers  for  entire  year."  Then  you  have 
another  item  of  $13,200  for  the  increased  pay  of  officers.  So  this 
includes  increased  pay  as  well  as  an  increase  m  the  number  of  officers? 

Secretary  Redfield;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  aggregates  $28,200. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oi  course  there  are  some  additional  officers. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  increase  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  an  increase  all  through  the  Une,  mates,  chief 
engineers,  etc.,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  increased  pay  of  officers  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  the  ship's  officers?    Is  that  what  you  refer  to? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  whatever  you  refer  to  here  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  chief  engineers,  mates,  watch  officers,  and  all  of 
them  are  under  the  head  oi'* ship's  officers." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  increasing  their  pay? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  varies.     Where  is  that  increase  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  bottom  of  page  849. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  example,  here  on  page  849  there  is  a  mate  at  $145 

¥er  month.     He  might  have  been  employed  for  but  8  months  before, 
hat  is  just  an  example. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  inquiry  is  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  pay, 
and  not  to  increase  in  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  j^ou  actually  increasing  the  pay  of  officers,  or 
is  it  a  ([uestion  of  increased  pay  brought  about  by  length  of  sen  ice? 
Mr.  rJoxEs.   In  a  number  of  cns(»s  it  is  due  to  length  of  time 
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Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  1  or  instance,  are  you  pro])Osing  to  ))ay 
the  chief  engineer  more  than  you  paid  him  before  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  raise  those  salaries. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  $168  per  month  is  what  he  has  been  getting? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  as  to  the  mate,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  posi- 
tion and  not  of  the  man,  you  will  pay  him  $145  per  month,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  the  mates  might  not  have  been  gettmg  $145; 
some  might  have  been  getting  $125. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  all  these  different  grades:  You  have  some 
at  $145  per  month,  some  at  $140  per  month,  and  some  at  $130  per 
month — are  you  increasing  the  salaries  of  those  grades  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.   No. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  you  are  doing  is  to  increase  the  number  of  high- 
priced  men  and  decrease  the  number  of  low-priced  men.  You  have 
6  men  at  $150  per  month,  instead  of  4;  2  men  at  $145  per  month, 
instead  of  1;  10  men  at  $140  per  month,  instead  of  6;  6  men  at  $135 
per  month,  instead  of  4;  5  men  at  $130  per  month,  instead  of  2;  2 
men  at  $120  per  month,  instead  of  1;  and  then  from  there  on  down 
you  decrease  the  low-grade  men  until  you  get  down  to  the  $75  deck 
officers,  where  you  have  15  instead  of  21. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  so,  but  it  is  not  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  what  appears  here. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  observe  that  out  of  the  21  men  8  re- 
simed,  leaving  only  13. 

aIt.  Jones.  That  is  the  same  point,  that  these  mates  have  been  in 
the  service  for  a  long  while  and  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est pay  that  is  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  this  amounts  to  a  blanket  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir.  We  are  without  author- 
ity from  Congress  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wage  than  has  been  paid  for 
similar  services  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  nave  pushed  men  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
higher  grades  in  order  to  give  them  promotions  and  pay  them  more  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  has  oeen  done  in  order  to  keep  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Plus  two  new  ships. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  sold  two. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  last  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  of  these  increases  of  compensa- 
tion this  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  from  40  to  45  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  for*  the  whole 
vear? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  on  that  slip  that  Mr.  Borland  has;  that  has  on 
it  the  exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  increased  the  pa^  and  increased 
the  allowance  for  rations  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  this  year  i  Where 
did  you  get  the  money  to  do  that  ?     If  you  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
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your  vessels  at  work  all  the  time  how  have  you  found  it  possible  to 
make  these  increases? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  increase  of  rations  from  40  to  45  cents,  effective 
July  15,  amounted  to  $6,200. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  your  increases  in  pay  amount  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  amount,  but  I  should  sav 
it  was  about  $2,000  or  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $8,700  that  you  have  used  this 
year  for  increasing  the  compensation  of  employees.  How  did  you 
manage  to  do  it  when  you  say  you  have  not  had  enough  money  to 
keep  your  boats  going  all  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  order  to  make  these  men  satisfied  we  have  had  to 
curtail  in  other  directions;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  ways?  In  what  other  ways  can 
you  curtail? 

Mi\  Jones.  By  not  having  as  many  men  on  the  ships  as  we  ought 
to  have,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  1  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  were 
reorganizing  the^e  crews  because  you  were  caiTying  a  lot  of  men 
you  did  not  need. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  in  connection  with  revision  parties  on  land, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  sending 
out  ships  without  the  complement  that  is  essential  lor  their  safety? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  but  we  could  do  bettor  work  if  we  had  more  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  see  why  you  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  say  I  do  not  understand,  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  explain.  You  complain  that  this  appropriation  has  been 
inadequate  to  enable  you  to  keep  all  of  your  boats  going  all  of  the 
year  and  yet  you  take  now  $8,700  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  pay 
and  increasing  the  allowance  for  rations. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  In  order  to  keep  them  going  as  long  as  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  them  going  that 
long  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  any  curtailment  of  our  work,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  money,  it  is  be  cause  that  money  went  toward 
satisfying  and  paying  a  uniform  rate  not  only  for  wages  but  for 
subsistence,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  less  men  are  you  employing  as  the 
result  of  that  this  year  over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  at  intervals,  12  or  15;  we  might  not 
have  to  do  that  permanently;  it  might  only  affect  them  for  two 
months.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  have  had  to  tie  up 
our  vessels  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Capt.  Faris,  will  you  explain  to  the  chairman, 
in  answer  to  his  recent  question,  what  the  difference  is  between  run- 
ning a  ship  with  a  safe  complement  and  running  it  with  a  working 
complement?  There  is  all  tne  difference  in  the  world,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Faris.  I  will  say  this,  that  a  surveying  complement  is  different 
from  the  complement  that  is  to  run  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  send  these  boats  out  with  just  a  sur- 
veying party  on  board  to  run  the  vessels  ? 
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Mr.  Fasis.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  myself. 

Secretary  Rbdfield.  That  was  the  (question,  as  I  understood  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  had  experience  on  the  west  coast.  What 
was  the  class  of  men  you  had  on  board  your  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  About  as  has  been  described  to  you  to-day;  that  has 
beon  the  condition  there.  1  have  not  been  there  for  about  15  years, 
but  it  was  about  the  same  condition  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  therein  15  years  on  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Faris.  In  1901  I  left  the  vessels  on  that  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  captains  here  who  have  been  there 
recently  and  we  can  bring  them  here  and  let  them  tell  you  about  the 
conditions  H  you  desire.  I  have  asked  Capt.  Patton,  who  has  just 
returned  from  commanding  a  vessel  on  the  JPacifiiB  coast,  to  be  here 
to  state  the  facts  to  you,  briefly,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crews  on 
those  vessels. 

Capt.  Patton.  The  condition  at  the  present  time  is  just  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  are  you? 

Capt.  Patton.  I  am  chief  of  a  party  in  this  service;  I  have  been  in 
command  of  one  of  the  vessels  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  assistant  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  I  am  an  assistant;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  west  coast  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  I  have  been  on  tne  west  coast  continuously  since 
1912.  The  conditions  at  present  are  these:  We  recruit  our  crews 
each  spring  for  our  vessels.  At  that  time  the  canneries  the  salmon 
canneries,  lumber  interests,  etc.  are  all  engaging  men  for  their  work 
in  the  north  and  men  are  very  hard  to  get  and  we  pay  less  than  any 
other  maritime  service,  either  governmental  or  private,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  work  our  men  hard.  The  conditions  of  our  work  are  such 
that  we  must  take  the  utmost  possible  advantage  of  good  weather. 
When  we  are  sounding  offshore  we  must  be  able  to  see  the  objects  on 
shore  in  order  to  locate  our  soundings  and  plot  them  on  the  chart. 
Therefore,  when  we  get  a  good  day  we  take  the  utmost  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  to  work  from  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  about  3  o'clock,  until  it  is  too  dark  to  see,  which  is  about 
lO.OT  at  night.  We  do  this  because  we  will  get  one  such  day  in  a 
week,  one  good  day  in  a  week  when  we  will  get  good  enough  weather 
to  do  this  sort  of  work. 

Mr,  GiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  that  on  the  other  days  you  do  not 
work  at  all  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  We  can  not  work  to  the  best  advantage.  We  can 
do  inshore  work,  where  we  are  within  a  mile  or  2  miles  of  the  shore 
and  can  see  for  that  distance;  but  on  the  offshore  work,  where  we  are, 
perhaps,  30  or  40  miles  distant  from  the  objects,  which  we  must  see, 
we  can  not  do  the  work  except  under  these  exceptional  conditions 
and  at  such  times  we  do  work  the  men  very  hard. 

The. Chairman.  That  does  not  happen  very  often  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  No;  and  that  is  exactly  the  point  and  is  the  reason 
why  we  will  do  it,  because  we  are  apt  to  have  only  one  day  in  a  week 
or  two  weeks  when  we  can  do  that.  The  result  of  these  conditions  is 
that  we  get  the  poorest  men  on  the  water  front  in  Seattle,  where  we 
recruit  our  crews.  We  have  the  reputation  of  paying  them  less  and 
working  them  hard,  and  naturally  they  woula  rather  go  with  the 
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Coast  Guard  Service,  the  Lighthouse  Service,  or  the  fishing  industries, 
aU  of  which  pay  them  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  enlist  your  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
but  the  Coast  Guard  does  not.  That  service  has  men  engaged  right 
along  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  That  is  true;  but  as  there  is  an  opening  from  time  Xo 
time,  they  prefer  to  go  with  that  service.  The  conditions  are  such 
that  in  my  own  case,  the  four  years  that  I  have  had  command  of  a 
ship,  I  have  had  to  get  a  crew  from  a  foreign  ship  which  had  been  dis- 
chRrged  in  that  port.  I  take  them  in  preference  to  anything  I  can 
get  among  the  natives — men  who  are  accustomed  to  sailing  along  the 
cof.st.  That  was  the  case  this  past  year.  I  had  in  the  crew  a  number 
of  men  who  spoke  very  broken  H'nglLsh  and  at  least  one  man  who 
could  not  speaK  any  Fnglish  at  all,  but  he  was  a  good  sailorman. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  steamer  did  you  command  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  The  Explorer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  citizens  that  you  speak  of  ^ 

Capt.  Patton.  No;  they  were  not  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3^ou  not  ship  citizens? 

Capt.  Patton.  Xot  necessarily;  we  take  what  we  can  get:  we 
have  to  take  what  we  can  get.  Then,  the  second  point  is  that  we 
enlist  these  men  in  the  spring,  work  them  through  the  season,  antl 
then  when  we  return  to  the  south  in  the  fall  they  are  discharge<I. 
We  only  keep  enough  men  to  actually  keep  the  ship  in  conditioii. 
For  instrnce,  on  the  Explorer^  with  a  crew  oi  38  men  under  full  com- 
plement, we  keep  about  12  men  during  the  winter. 

So  we  can  not  build  up  a  permanent  crew  consisting  of  trained  men 
and  who  are  devoted  to  the  service.  We  take  a  new  crowd  each 
year,  a  (Towd  of  men  who  are  the  leavings  from  all  these  other  enter- 
prises. We  get  the  best  we  can  out  of  them,. and  in  the  fall  when  we 
return  we  discharge  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Could  you  do  more  work  if  you  had  a  better 
class  of  men  in  your  crews  'i 

Capt.  Patton.  We  undoubtedly  could. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less  i 

Capt.  Patton.  I  think  that  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  cost  less. 
For  instance,  I  have  gone  into  this  subject  in  considerable  detail  as 
a  member  of  the  field  force.  Last  year  I  computed  that  each  day's 
work  that  we  did  with  that  vessel  coat  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000. 
I  arrived  at  that  by  taking  the  total  cost  of  the  vessel  for  aU  purposes 
during  the  year  and  divided  that  bv  the  number  of  days'  work  that 
we  actually  accomplished.  Now,  the  men  to  be  most  efficient  must 
be  well  trained.  We  have  to  work  in  small  boats;  we  have  to  make 
landings  on  exposed  coasts,  where  there  is  a  considerable  swell  run- 
ning at  times,  and  we  can  not  do  that  unless  we  are  sure  of  our  men, 
unless  we  know  what  they  can  do,  and  we  must  be  confident  they 
can  obey  an  order  exactly  and  at  exactly  the  right  moment:  other- 
wise your  boat  will  get  broadside  the  sea,  be  sunk,  and  there  is  apt 
to  be  loss  of  life. 

Very  often,  when  we  have  a  inodenite  sen  running,  vv'e  can  not  work 
because  our  (tcws  are  green  and  untrained,  whereas,  if  they  were 
trained  men,  if  they  were  pennanently  in  the  service,  and  were  niou 
on  whom  we  could  depend,  we  could  be  at  work;  we  could  not  th 
offshore  sounding,  but  we  could  be  building  signals  and   getting 
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ready,  so  that  when  a  good  day  did  come  we  could  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  you  kept  the  vessel  in  commission  all  the 
year,  except  when  laid  up  for  necessary  repairs,  could  you  then  get 
a  trained  crew  i 

Capt.  Patton.  We  undoubtedly  could;  we  could  keep  the  good 
men  and  weed  out  the  poor  ones. 

Secretary  Redpield.  How  many  months  in  the  year  have  you  been 
idle? 

Capt  Pattox.  We  go  north  about  the  1st  of  May  and  return  about 
the  latter  part  of  October;  in  the  intervening  interval  we  have  the 
repairs  to  the  vessel  to  make.  I  might  also  add  that  at  that  time 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  equipment  that  should  be  repaired  and  kept 
in  shape  and  always  ready  for  the  next  season's  work.  By  having 
men  to  do  this  work  we  could  cut  down  the  cost.  In  other  words. 
you  would  be  able  to  lessen  the  amount  of  equipment  that  is  needed 
each  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  mean  new  equipment  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Could  you  or  could  you  not  work  three  or  four 
months  longer  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  if  you  were  able  to 
do  so) 

Capt.  Patton.  You  mean  in  Alaska? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  south,  on  the  California  coast. 

Capt.  Patton.  By  all  means,  a  good,  seaworthy  vessel  should  be 
kept  at  work  the  entire  year  out  there. 

The  Chaikman.  She  would  have  to  be  overhauled  some  time  ? 

Capt.  Pation.  Yes;  they  would  have  to  have,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  weeks  for  overhauling,  but  if  you  had  the  vessels  working  on 
that  outside  coast  of  Califomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  you  could 
make  up  your  estimates  for  repairs  and  get  them  approved,  send  out 
your  proposals  and  have  the  awards  made  before  tne  vessel  actually 
came  m,  except  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  visit  a  port 
for  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  give  the  contractors  a  chance  to  see  the 
work.  But  generally  speaking,  the  vessel  could  be  working  during 
all  the  time  that  these  preliminary  arrangements  were  being  made. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  you 
could  get  1 1  months'  active  work  out  of  a  ship  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  I  should  say  from  10  to  11. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  'much  do  you  get  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  We  get  about  five  months  and  a  half. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  is  there  work  which  needs  to  be  done  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Very  emphatically;  yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  the  situation  exactly.  That  is  so  as  to 
every  ship  in  the  service,  is  it  not? 

Capt.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  f uU  complement  of  your  boat  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  The  full  complement  of  the  Explorer  is  7  officers  and 
38  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  your  boat  is  laid  up  what  do  the  officers  do  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  The  officers  are  detached  to  other  parties.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  to  send  them  to  Alaska 
during  the  summer  and  on  their  return  from  Alaska  to  send  them  to 
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the  Philippines,  having  them  reach  there  at  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  becommg  acclimated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  all  of  your  officers  sent  on  other  duties  when 
ships  are  laid  up  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  No;  there  are  certain  officers  and  men  who  are 
paid  from  the  appropriation  to  man  and  equip  the  vessels  who  must 
DC  kept  aboard  snip. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  officers  would  that  be  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  On  the  Ex/plorer  there  are  usually  two  under  that 
class;  it  also  includes  a  surgeon  but  he  is  usually  temporarily  employed 
and  his  services  are  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Two  or  three  officers  would  remain  on  the  boat 
during  the  six  or  seven  months  that  it  was  laid  up  ?  What  is  there 
for  them  to  do  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  alwavs  a  good  deal  of 
office  work  in  connection  with  the  field  surveys,  which  must  be  com- 
pleted, and  they  work  on  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  the  boat  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  men  do  you  keep  on  that  38-man  boat 
when  it  is  laid  up  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  As  a  rule  we  keep  from  10  to  12,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  available. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  They  keep  the  ship  in  shape  in  so  far  as  possible; 
they  must  stand  their  watches ;  there  must  always  be  a  man  on  watch 
on  deck  and  in  the  engine  room;  that  takes  at  least  four  men  working 
them  12  hours  each.  Then,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  equipment  which  must  be  overhauled  and  sotten  in 
shape  for  the  next  season ;  camping  gear  must  be  repaired,  boats  re- 
painted, and  our  boats  get  very  rougn  usage  in  landing  on  the  rocky 
coasts,  so  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  put  on  more  or  less  new 
planking.  This  is  done,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  men  on  board 
the  ship 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  does  that  keep  that  crew  of  12  at 
work;  that  is,  to  what  extent  do  the  repairs  keep  the  crew  of  12  at 
work  during  the  seven  months  you  are  laid  up  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Well,  to  state  that  we  are  actually  laid  up  for  seven 
montns  is  not  quite  stating  the  actual  condition.  We  are  repairing 
a  considerable  portion  of  tnat  time  and  outfitting  for  the  next  sea- 
son's work;  then  we  must  handle  our  stores 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  outfit 
for  your  next  season's  work  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Well,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  takes,  I 
should  say,  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  does  not  take  you  that  long  to  put  on  stores  and 
equipment,  does  it  ? 

Capt.  Paiton.  No;  but  we  must  go  through  all  the  Grovemment 
routine  of  purchasing,  and  that  is  what  takes  time.  We  make  up  the 
estimates  and  send  them  to  Washington  for  approval. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  do  that  in  the  fall,  do  you  not  % 

Capt.  Patton.  We  do  it  at  any  time  that  is  most  convenient. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  not  lay  up  and  await  the  approval  of 
requisitions,  would  you  ? 
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Capt.  Patton.  By  no  means;  if  we  had  facilities  for  doing  the 
work  we  would  do  it  all  while  we  were  laid  up,  but  that  is  not  the 
reason  for  our  being  laid  up. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  much  we  actually 
lose  by  having  those  boats  laia  up.  Of  course,  if  you  have  to  take 
a  long  time  in  equipping  for  the  north  in  the  spring  and  equipping  for 
the  south  m  the  fall,  and  another  long  period  for  repairs,  you  would 
not  have  very  much  time  to  do  any  winter  business  anyway. 

Capt.  Patton.  The  same  condition  apphes  to  outfitting  that 
applies  to  repairs.  If  we  were  working  during  the  winter  we  could 
make  up  our  estimates,  send  them  to  Washington  for  approval,  get 
them  back,  make  up  our  proposals  and  send  them  out  oefore  there 
was  any  necessity  for  the  vessel  visiting  port. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Let  us  assume  that  you  nave  appropriations  enough 
to  keep  your  boat  going  all  the  year  round;  you  come  into  Seatue 
the  first  of  October;  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  equip  the  boat  for  the  trip  south  and  get  under  way  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  From  one  to  two  weeks. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Could  you  do  much  in  the  way  of  repairs  1 

Capt.  Patton.  I  make  that  statement  on  the  assumption  that  we 
will  have  one  season  for  repairs  in  the  spring  before  going  north. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Very  well;  let  us  leave  that.  Then  there  would 
be  no  special  repairs  m  the  fall,  although  it  occurs  to  me  that  that 
would  be  the  time  when  you  would  want  to  make  your  repairs,  after 
coming  out  of  those  stormy  northern  waters.  But  you  say  that 
after  one  or  two  weeks  in  Seattle  in  the  fall  y.ou  would  be  ready  to  go 
south  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  a  time  would  you  want  in  port  in  the 
spring  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  equip  for  the  northern  trip  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  the  age  of^  the 
vessel  and  her  condition.  If  it  was  a  new  vessel,  I  shoula  say  that 
one  month  would  be  ample. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  the  Explorer,  as  you  know  about  that 
ship. 

(Japt.  Patton.  Well,  the  Explorer  is  in  good  condition  now,  but 
she  is  certainly  not  in  condition  for  outside  work  along  the  CaUfomia 
and  Oregon  coast  in  winter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  ready  in  the 
spring  for  the  work  you  do  in  Alaska  ? 

Capt.  Patton.  I  should  say  that  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
that  all  of  the  repairs  that  would  be  required  could  be  made  in  a 
month,  and  the  outfitting  could  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  the  question  of  officers,  which  is  a  part 
of  this  same  appropriation,  I  would  like  to  have  Capt.  Graves  make 
a  statement,  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  facts.  Capt.  Graves  is  an 
assistant,  also,  in  the  Coast  Survey  and  chief  of  hydrography  and 
topography. 

Mr.  GrRAVES.  I  have  the  assignments  to  make  for  vessels  and 
parties  engaged  in  the  surveys  along  the  coast,  not,  however,  includ- 
ing geodesy.  When  I  was  made  chief  of  the  division  last  year,  I 
found  a  shortage  of  officers  in  the  Philippines.  In  January,  1916. 
there  were  10  more  officers  sent  out  to  the  Phihppines  to  fill  actual 
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vacancies  in  the  force  than  were  returned  to  this  country,  and  this 
shortage  in  the  Philippines  had  existed  for  several  years.  The 
reason  we  had  these  officers  available  was  because  we  had  sold  the 
Gedney  and  the  McArthur,  and  that  gave  us  this  extra  number  of 
officers,  which  had  not  been  available  heretofore. 
'The  Chairman.  What  were  these  officers  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  regular  officers  of  the  survey — assistants,  and 
mids. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  increased  your  force  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  10  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  were  vacancies  that  had  existed 
for  several  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  officers  to  supply 
that  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  are  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  now  21  officers,  and  during  1915  we  had 
II.  I  will  explain  to  you  that  the  deficiency  of  an  officer  ordinarily 
means  that  an  extra  party  is  cut  out  of  the  survey  work,  because 
ordinarily  each  one  of  those  officers  goes  out  in  charge  of  a  boat, 
and  his  subordinates  or  enlisted  men  complete  the  complement  of 
that  party  in  carrying  on  the  work.  In  other  words,  those  10  officers 
would,  01  course,  decrease  the  output  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
nearly  that  number  of  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  most  important  work,  the  Alaska 
work  or  the  PhiUppine  work  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  they  are  both  very  urgent. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  important  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Secretary  has  the  iirformation  that  we  collected 
last  year,  but  I  will  review  it  if  you  like. 

The  Chairb£A.n.  Suppose  you  had  to  choose  between  one  or  the 
other,  which  one  woiild  you  choose  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Alaska,  on  the  ground  I  would  rather  kill 
off  natives  of  the  Philippines  than  native  Americans,  and  it  comes 
down  to  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Suppose  the  Jones  bill  passes  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  same  thing  would  be  true.  We  have 
wrecked  needlessly  more  ships  on  the  Alaska  coast  for  lack  of  this 
work  than  Alaska  cost.  We  have  killed  more  men,  American  citi- 
zens, than  would  be  lost  in  a  Respectable  battle  for  lack  of  spending 
money  on  surveys. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  vessels  ran  ashore  where  they 
should  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  but  if  they  ran  ashore  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  uncharted  waters,  or  through  an  incorrect 
tourse  or  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  currents,  wmch  knowledge 
should  be  furnished  by  the  surveys,  the  loss  of  such  vessels  is  due  to 
•ur  lack  of  surveys. 

The  Chairman.  Which  of  th(se  vessels  were  sailing  vessels  and 
wliich  wore  stoam  vossol<? 

Mr.  Gravks.  1  woidd  have  to  go  ovor  the  list  to  tell  you  that. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  list  was  pubHshed  in  my  aimual  repoft 
©f  hist  year. 

The  Chairman.  1>o  you  know  generally  whether  they  were  sail  or 
steam  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  of  the  lar2:o  ones  were  steamers. 
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Th^  CriAiRMAx.  Mr.  Graves,  you  may  proceed. 

Si»cn>tarv  Redfield.  Caj)t.  (jraves,  is  you  service  short  of  officers! 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  short  of  officers.  We  have  not 
enouj^h  officei-s,  or  rather  we  have  no  officers  in  sight,  to  man  the 
Survnjor  and  to  man  revision  parties  which  ought  to  be  at  work  along 
tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  officei>3  you*had  on  the  two  boats 
which  you  sold  and  sent  them  to  the  Philippines '( 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  we  sent  them  out  to  the  Philippines,  but  you 
will  observe,  Mi.  Chairman,  that  we  have  extendea  our  wire  draj^ 
work  recently  bv  the  addition  of  three  parties,  which  I  think  is  fuDy 
warranted  by  t&e  need.  Those  four  wire-drao;  parties  will  take  16 
officers,  and  we  have  absolutel}'^  no  provision  for  leplacing  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Capt.  Graves,  you  have  25  per  cent  of  your  officers 
in  the  Philippines.     That  is  a  pretty  high  proportion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  if  would  be  nearer  20  per  cent.  We  have  110 
officers  and  21  of  them  are  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  of  them  are  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Capt.  Faris,  nave  you  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I  have  not  that  information  at  hand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  percentage  is  abour  21  per  cent  instead  of 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  not  that  a  rather  large  proportion  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course  that  is  the  largest  unsurveyed  area 
we  have,  except  Alaska,  in  any  one  group. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  are  assigned  to  Alaska  during 
a  season? 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-nine  officers  in  Alaska  and  21  in  the  Philip^ 
pines. 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I  put  in  the  record  here  a  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  insurance  premium  on  vessels  in  Alaska  is  20  per 
cent. 

SALARIES   OF   ASSISTANTS   AND   AIDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  the  appropriation  is  $174,600,  and 
you  are  asking  $200,400.  Part  of  this  amount  is  represented  by 
transfers.     How  much  is  that — $9,400  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  asking  for  increases  amounting  to 
$60,400.     How  much  of  that  is  for  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  officer  at  $3,500,  two  at  $2,500,  and  three  at  $2,400. 
The  three  higher  grades  are  made  in  order  that  the  average  salary 
in  the  bureau  shall  be  more  nearly  equal  to  those  paid  civU  engineers 
in  other  Government  bureaus.  The  average  salary  paid  our  field 
engineers  is  $1,767,  and  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  it  is  $3,008. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  base  comparisons  on  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  similar  work,  and  therefore  I  used  it  as  a 
comparison.  Here  is  a  very  complete  but  brief  table,  which  has 
been  gotten  up  with  a  great  deal  oi  pains. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  the  average  pay  of  the  different  serv- 
ices? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  pay  of  all  the  services 
for  the  same  class  of  work. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Comparison  of  pay  of  assistants  and  aids  with  analogous  engineering  and  Government 

organizations. 


Service. 

Average 
pay. 

Percent- 
age 
greater 
than  pay 
of  survey. 

Reference. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

$4,224 

3,429 
3,008 
2,921 
2,670 
2,187 
2,1G4 

2,911 

2,019 

»  1,703 

1,767 

148 

101 
77 
71 
57 
28 
27 

71 
19 

Report  of  committee  of  socie- 
ty, December,  1914. 
1910  estimates,  p.  1078. 

Civil  Enfinoers,  United  States  Navy 

Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Array 

1916  estimates,  p.  292. 
1916  estimates,  p.  1120. 
1916  estimates,  p.  1120. 
1916  estimates,  pp.  791-79S. 
1916  estimates,  p.  792. 

1916  estimates,  p.  806. 
1916  estimates,  p.  95. 

1916  estimates,  p.  866. 

1917  estimates,  p.  1011. 

Revenue-Cutter  Service  (retired  list) 

Revenue-Cutter  Service  (active  list) 

Geologists,  Geological  Survey  (73  annual  employees). . 
Topographers,  Geological  Survey  (57  annual  employ- 
ees). 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Patent  Office  (396  annual  employees) 

Field  engineers,  present  pay  "assistants  and  aids," 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Field  engineers,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey,  if  granted 

increase  requested  (110  annual  employees). 

4 

1  This  average  is  only  $3  more  than  the  minimum  base  pay  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue-Cutter 
Services. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  Mr.  Bowie  has  said  about  losing  66  out  of  99  field  men 
in  six  years  by  resignations,  not  counting  deaths,  we  have  had  this 
record  in  the  various  grades,  showing  the  inadequacy  of  these  salaries: 
In  the  $1,400  grade,  8  offices,  8  resignations;  in  the  $1,200,  10  offices, 
11  resignations;  in  the  $1,100  grade,  6  offices,  9  resignations;  in  the 
$1,000  grade,  18  offices,  14  resignations;  in  the  $900  grade,  5  offices, 
11  resignations.  That  is  an  unus.ual  record,  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  that  made  a  portion  of  the  record. 

Note. — Wherever  inforniation  is  available  in  regard  to  those  who  resigned  from  the 
field  force,  in  general,  the  salary  received  in  the  new  position  is  higher  than  that 
received  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


Class. 


$3,000  and  above 

Below  S3,000,  above  $2,000 

$2,000 

$1,800 

$1,600 

$1,400 

$i,aoo 

$1,100 

$1,000 

$900 


Number 
of  posi- 
tions in 
class. 


Number 
of  resig- 
nations 
in  about 
six  years. 


8 

ao 

8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
6 

18 
5 


2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

8 

11 

9 

14 

11 


Pereent. 


25 

6 

37 

75 

12 

100 

lU 

150 

78 

220 


This  table  shows  that,  during  the  six  years  since  November,  1909,  66  membera  of  a 
total  of  99  field  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  resimed  their  positions. 
The  list  does  not  include  any  removals  on  account  of  death.  Nearly  all  in  the  liflt 
resigned  to  take  up  work  paying  higher  salaries  or  with  prospects  of  an  increased 
income  or  because  of  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a  field  man  in  the  survey. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent- 
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The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  the  $16,400  is  to  be  applied  to  pro- 
motions ?     Have  you  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  With  the  exception  of  the  five  positions  of  aids  that  we 
ask  to  replace,  they,  are  not  promotions  in  a  sense.  We  ask  that  the 
rate  of  pay  for  aids  be  changed  from  $900  to  four  at  $1,100  and  one 
at  $1 ,000.    They  will  all  be  promotions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  what  I  mean.  The  esti- 
mate is  $25,800  more  than  the  appropriation.  Now,  $9,400  of  that  is 
represented  by  transfers  from  another  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  your  requested  increase  $16,400? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  of  that  is  to  be  used  for  promo- 
tions and  how  much  for  new  positions  ?    Can  you  give  us  those  ^gures  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  all  new  positions. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  some  of  them  are  increases  of  salary. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  new  positions,  creating  actually  new  assist- 
ants. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  will  show  you 
why.  You  had  6  aids  at  $1,100,  18  at  $1,000,  and  5  at  $900.  Now, 
you  propose  10  at  $1,100, 19  at  $1,000,  and  none  at  $900.  Now,  those 
are  not  new  positions;  you  are  simply  promoting  5  men. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  made  the  statement,  sir,  that  the  aids  were  promo- 
tions. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  promoting  anybody  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  are  in  effect,  because  you  are  putting  in 
a  place  at  $3,500,  and  that  is  to  promote  a  man  from  $3,200. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  every  new  position  means  a  promotion. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  a  certain  amount  of  this  money  is  to  be 
used  for  promotions.  Now,  how  much  of  the  $16,400  is  for  pro- 
motions ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  that  every  new  position  that  was  created 
means  a  man  in  a  lower  grade  goin^  up. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know,  but  m  addition  to  that,  some  of  this  money 
is  for  positions  in  addition  to  the  ones  you  now  have. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  more  men  will  you  have  under  this 
new  appropriation  than  under  the  old  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Seven,  without  counting  the  nautical  experts  who  are 
being  transferred. 

The  Chaibman.  Seven  new  men  without  counting  those  transferred 
from  the  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  propose  one  at  $3,500? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  and  two  at  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  These  assistants  are  all  men  who  do  the  actual 
work  or  have  charge  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  qualified  engineers  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  office. 

The  Cblaibman.  You  also  propose  to  increase  the  entrance  salary  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  $100. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  these  men  get  besides  their  salaries? 
Are  they  subsisted  ? 
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Mr.  JoNSs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  are  they  subsisted  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  get  $1  a  day  when  they  are  in  the  field  and  not 
when  they  are  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  their  subsistence  regardless  of  the  com- 
pensation they  get  ? 

Mr.  Jones.   les,  sir. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  short  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  entrance  salary  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  division  has  had  the  work  of  getting  aids  and  assist- 
ants into  the  field  service  for  the  last  six  years  since  I  have  been 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Geodesy.  We  make  out  the  examination 
questions  and  examine  the  papers.  We  have  offered  every  man  who 
has  appeared  on  the  eligible  register  a  position  during  those  six  years. 
We  have  no  selection  whatever,  and  we  are  frequenfly  short  handed, 
and  we  can  not  fill  our  regular  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  What  qualifications  does  a  man  have  to  have? 

Mr.  Bowie.  He  has  to  pass  an  examination  which  is  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  examinations  in  the  civil  service.  He  must  have 
had  several  years*  training  at  an  institution  teaching  civil  en^neering 
in  order  that  he  may  pass  the  examination.  He  has  to  be  physically 
perfect.  The  physical  examination  is  the  equal  of  that  of  the  cadets 
going  into  West  roint  and  into  Annapolis.  We  are  getting  physically 
perfect  men  who  are  passing  a  civil  engineer's  examination  and  we 
are  offering  them  only  $900,  and  therefore  we  can  not  get  them.  We 
want  to  get  men  from  such  places  as  Columbia  University,  Cornell, 
and  similar  places.  We  only  occasionally  get  men  from  those  places. 
We  have  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  these  men  just  as  other 
organizations  are  doing,  and  $900  does  not  attract  them.  The  profes- 
sor of  geodetic  surveying  at  Cornell  told  me  his  men  liked  the  coast 
survey  work,  but  they  would  not  consider  that  salary.  We  have  lost 
during  the  six  years  since  1909,  66  men  out  of  a  total  of  99  field  men, 
and  every  time  we  lose  a  man  who  is  experienced,  we  are  destroying 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  making  the  unit  cost  of  our  work 
greater.  These  additional  salaries  are  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
this  Ust  to  make  it  more  attractive  so  that  the  men  will  come  into  the 
service  and  stay  with  us  when  they  arrive.  We  are  really  one  of  a 
number  of  the  branches  of  the  Government  service  where  the  people 
will  not  stay  with  us  because  the  work  outside  is  more  attractive. 

EstimnteB  for  1917 — Salaries,  increases, 

1  at  $3,500 $3,500 

2  at  $2 ,  500  each 5, 000 

3  at  $2 ,400  each 7, 200 

2  at  $2,200  each 4, 400 

1  at  $1,800 1,800 

1  at  $1,600 1,600 

1  at  $1,400 1,400 

4  at  $1  100  4  400 
6  at  $1 ,000  oarii  (5  at  $900  omitted) ll  600 

30,800 

Five  of  these  positions  amounting  to  $9,400  are  in  lieu  of  positions  now  jpaid  from 
the  appropriation  "off  shore  soundings,  etc.,"  which  has  been  reduced  by  this  amount. 
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The  increafle  of  six  assistants  in  the  field  force  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  field 
parties  which  are  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  survey  during  the  fiscal  year  1917  and 
subsequent  years  may  be  properly  equipped  with  trained  oflicers.  It  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  have  field  parties  either  on  land  or  on  vessels  with  too  few  trained  officers. 
Even  with  the  present  appropriation  for  field  work  the  survey  has  urgent  need  of 
these  officers,  as  the  vessels  ana  most  of  the  other  parties  are  underofficered. 

The  increases  in  the  field  force  are  asked  for  in  the  higher  grades,  one  at  $3,500, 
two  at  $2,500,  two  at  $2,400,  and  one  at  $2,200,  in  order  that  the  average  salary  in  this 
bureau  shall  be  more  nearly  equal  to  that  paid  civil  engineers  in  other  Government 
bureaus  and  in  private  corporations,  whose  duties  and  ability  are  comparable  with 
those  of  our  officers.  The  increases  in  the  higher  salaries  are  needed  to  keep  more  of 
our  officers  in  the  Surve^r.  The  resignation  of  experienced  members  of  our  force  is 
a  serious  loss  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Previous  to  the  European  war,  the 
resignations  from  the  field  force  for  a  number  of  years  comprised  about  15  per  cent 
annually  of  the  entire  number.  While  it  is  expected  that  some  resignations  will  al- 
ways occur,  the  number  should  be  reduced  from  the  previous  amount  if  the  increases 
are  made.  Some  of  those  who  resigned  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  Patent  Office,  while  most  of  the  others  accepted  more  lucrative 
positions  in  private  employ. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  minimum  aid  salary  increased  from  $900  to  $1,000  per 
annum.  It  can  a&fely  be  stated  that  the  average  g[raduate  of  a  technical  institution 
does  not  consider  the  present  entr^ce  salary  sufficient  to  attract  them.  The  gradu- 
ates take  the  examinations  for  other  positions  under  the  Government  such  as  that  for 
junior  topographer  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  entrance  salary  of 
which  is  from  $720  to  $1,200,  or  for  the  transitman  at  $1,200  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
or  for  aid  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  at  $1,380.  During  the  past  six  years  nearly  every 
man  whose  name  has  been  placed  on  the  civil  service  eligible  list  for  aid  or  deck  officer 
has  been  offered  an  appointment  to  our  field  force .  It  is  essential  to  efficiency  that  we 
should  have  an  elieibfe  list  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  make  a  choice  from  three 
eligibles  when  nuuang  an  appointment,  but  under  the  present  conditions  we  have 
no  choice  whatever  as  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  every  eligible  in  order  to  fill  our 
vacancies. 

Attached  is  a  detailed  statement  regarding  resignations  of  assistants,  also  other 
letters  bearing  on  the  need  of  more  of  these  officers. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  Superintendent. 

OFFICE   FORCE. 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  IN  LIEU   OF   DISBURSING  AGENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  ofl5ce  force. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  first  change  is  merely  a  change  of  title 
and  Mr.  Johannes  will  explain  what  is  involved.  The  purpose  is  to 
avoid  duplication  of  work. 

Mr.  Johannes.  The  Department  of  Commerce  wants  to  do  what 
every  ordinary  o^anization  does,  have  one  treasurer.  We  now  have 
two,  one  for  tne  G^ast  Survey  and  one  for  the  balance  of  the  depart- 
ment. Under  the  law,  we  have  to  ehminate  this  position  oi  dis- 
bursing clerk  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  as  otherwise  the 
Treasiu-y  Department  will  not  advance  to  .me  as  disbursing  clerk 
funds  out  01  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  appropriations.  Now, 
there  can  not  be  any  question  of  the  efficiency  of  having  just  one 
treasurer's  office  or  one  disbimsing  office  in  a  department.  We  have 
eliminated  others  and  have  found  that  we  coula  do  more  work  with 
the  same  number  of  men,  and  we  can  take  over  into  our  office  the 
work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  without  any  additional  em- 
ployees. We  feel  that  a  single  disbursing  office  not  only  gives  a 
oetter  control  of  expenditures,  but  will  give  the  Secretary  s  office  a 
better  knowledge  oi  the  whole  scheme  of  miming  the  service.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  finances  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  its  detail, 
because  we  do  not  handle  their  funds. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  no  check  upon  them  at  present  in 
the  Secretary's  office. 

PAT  OF  CHIEF  OF   DIVISION    OF   LIBRARY  AND  ARCHIVES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  chief 
of  division  of  librarv  and  archives  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cfhairman,  since  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March,  1885, 
which  created  this  office,  the  chief  of  that  section  or  division  has 
never  received  an  increase,  and  his  work  has  more  than  doubled. 
For  instance,  the  books  and  pamphlets  he  handles  have  increased 
from  10,000  to  22,000,  and  the  maps  and  charts  and  blue  prints  which 
he  handles  have  increased  from  15,000  to  22,000.  The  records,  which 
he  is  responsible  for  after  they  are  used  in  these  various  divisions, 
have  increased  from  40,000  to  85,000,  and  the  original  field  sheets 
from  4,000  to  7,350.     That  is  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  person  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  his  salary,  which  I  do  not  see  in  the  word- 
ing on  page  852.  It  now  reads:  "Division  of  library  and  archives," 
and  we  would  ask  that  it  be  changed  to  read  ''Section  of  library  and 
archives."  He  is  not  a  chief  of  division,  because  he  is  under  the 
assistant  in  charge,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  ask  you  to  substitute  the  word  ** section" 
for  *' division." 

CLERK  TO   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  clerk  to  superintendent  at 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  feelingly  in  this  instance.  When 
I  assumed  the  superin tendency  a  year  ago  1  found  that  office  had  no 
clerical  help  of  anv  kind.  I  nave  had  the  use  for  10  hours  a  day  of 
the  best  man  I  could  get.  I  had  to  borrow  this  man,  and  I  fortunately 
got  a  very  good  one.  I  kept  track  of  his  time  from  the  1st  of  July 
until  the  31st  day  of  Decemoer,  and  in  the  six  months  he  worked  560 
hours  of  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  six  months  he  worked  560  hours  of  overtime. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  not 
only  is  there  no  person  of  this  title,  but  in  the  superintendent's 
office  there  are  no  clerks  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  did  the  superintendent  do  for  a  clerk  formerly. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Lord  only  knows. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS,   WASHINGTON   OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  one  additional  clerk  at  $1,800, 
one  additional  clerk  at  $1,650,  and  two  additional  clerks  at  $1,440. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  the  intention  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
3  in  the  present  force  of  clerks  in  the  Washington  office.  They  are 
needed,  but  through  an  inadvertence  2  were  omitted.  We  therefore 
request  that  we  have  9  clerks  at  $1,000,  being  an  increase  of  4  sub- 
mitted.    Now  we  have  39  clerks,  17  of  whom  receive  $900  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  this  office  force? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  clerical  force  of  our  office. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  10  at  $900. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  givmg  you  the  total.  I  am  telling  you  how  many 
we  have  and  how  we  are  handicapped  on  account  of  an  insufficient 
number. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  clerks  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  others  are  at  the  bottom.  There  are  6 
at  $720. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  clerks  at  $720  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  them  do  typewriting. 

The  Chairman.  They  ordinarily  start  in  at  $15  per  week. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  does  not  give  them  much  chance  for 
advance. 

The  Chairman.  They  start  in  at  $15  a  week,  and  that  is  good 
compensation  for  a  typewriter.  I  know,  because  I  have  employed 
them. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  special  argument  in  asking  for  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  You  can  get  a  good  competent  type- 
writer and  stenographer  for  $15  a  week. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  say,  further,  that  the  clerks'  overtime  in  my 
office  is  not  the  only  thing.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  day  oi 
December  all  the  clerks  worked  385  days  overtime. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  w£s  the  total  of  ell  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  standard  day 
of  eight  hours  and  cut  out  that  overtime,  and  have  a  little  uniformity 
in  the  departments  ?  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  seven-hour  day  and 
then  talking  about  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  using  the  seven-hour  day  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  your  overtime  is  based 
on  a  seven-hour  day.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  standard 
dav  of  eight  hours  and  elimirate  that  so-called  *^  overtime ''? 

ifr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  it  would  frighten  anybody  in  our  bureau 
if  we  had  an  eight-hour  day. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  the  clerks  received  the  same  consideration 
that  they  receive  in  business  offices,  I  think  it  would  be  all  riffht. 

The  CWiRMAN.  They  do  not  get  30  days'  annual  leave  m  business 
offices. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  that  respect  they  receive  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  Government  service.  In  our  office  before  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Government  the  clerks  worked  eight  hours^  and  if 
they  worked  overtime  we  paid  them  for  it.  Then  we  gave  them 
the  Saturday  half  holiday  tnroughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  did  you  call  overtime  in  your  private 
business  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Our  hours  ended  at  5  oVlock,  and  if  we  re- 
quired them  to  come  back  after  supper  we  regarded  that  as  overtime 
and  paid  them  for  it  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  and  we  gave  them 
50  cents  for  supper.  We  did  not  consider  it  overtime  if  they  stayed 
a  half  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  office  hours  to  finish  up 
their  work. 

TheCHAraMAN.  They  started  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
worked  until  5  in  the  wtemoon  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  We  hear  frequently  about  overtime  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  day  of  eight 
hours  or  the  usual  working  day.  lou  have  in  the  Government 
service  seven  full  holidays,  and  if  the  Columbus  Day  bill  passes  there 
will  be  eight.  Then  they  get  Saturday  afternoons  for  13  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  the  annual  leave  and  sick  leave. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  should  say  that  the  Government  clerical 
staff  was  very  well  paid,  and  the  clerks  have  many  privileges,  but  the 
Government  supervising  staff  is  ill  paid.  That  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. The  private  offices  pay  less  for  clerical  work  and  they  pay 
more  for  supervisory  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Jones's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  overtime,  which  averages  about  10  days  to  the  man 
for  the  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  six  months. 

Mr.  Borland.  Ten  days  of  seven  hours  each,  which  is  70  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  No  ;  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  would  not  bring  him  up  to  the  average  day  of 
eight  hours  observed  in  private  business. 

Atr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  was  not  an  argument  against 
overtime,  because  leaving  at  5  or  6  or  even  7  o'clock  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  many  oi  the  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  not  in  this  bill,  anyway. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  (question  does  not  relieve  the  present  conges- 
tion, and  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out.  If  we  had  three  or 
four  more  clerks  we  could  very  profitably  give  time  to  the  details 
which  Mr.  Mondell  said  the  people  ought  to  have,  and  we  know  they 
ought  to  have  them.  The  reason  they  do  not  always  get  them  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  have  time  in  a  10,  11,  or  12  hour  day  to  give 
proper  attention  to  those  matters  unless  I  have  a  clerical  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  10,  11,  or  12  hour  day;  we  have  figured 
it  out  as  an  8-hour  day. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  speaking  primarily  of  the  superintendent's  office. 
We  have  to  prepare  many  of  these  things,  but  we  can  not  write  them 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  speaking  of  the  supervisory  men? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  altogether;  we  have  got  to  have  some  clerical  help. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  not  speaking  of  a  12-hour  day  for  the 
clerical  force  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  except  on  some  occasions.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  however,  my  clerk  has  been  in  the  office  at  7.30  on  a 
morning. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  object  to  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  does  not  object. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  one  difficulty  about  this  $720  salary, 
and  that  is,  other  Government  establishments  comnete  with  us  by 
taking  on  stenographers  at  S900.    A  good  many  of  tuern  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  entrance  salary  for  a  typewriter. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  correct  in  your  statement  of  the 
facts,  but  that  is  the  condition.     The  other  departments  pay  $900. 
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CLERKS  FOR  SVBOFFICES. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  for  17  clerks  at  $900  instead  of  10  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  increase  of  seven  clerks  in  the  $900  grade, 
one  for  each  of  the  suboffices  at  Boston,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Gal- 
veston, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Juneau,  and  a  decrease  of  six  in 
the  S720  grade. 

The  Ci^iBMAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  asking  for 
three  additional  places  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  two  which  were  not  embodied  in  this  estimate. 
These  are  the  two  I  spoke  of  first.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  ones 
desimated  on  page  852. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  increases  are  there  in  the  force? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  addition  to  the  39  ? 

The  C^uubman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  ask  for  an  increase  of  four  in  the  $1,000  grade. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Making  nine  instead  of  seven. 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  are  submitted,  and  we  are  asking  for  two  more. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  cut  them  out  by  an  oversight  of  my  own  in 
cutting  the  estimate  down. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  estimate  that  appears  here,  how  many  new 

E laces  are  there  altogether?  I  do  not  care  in  what  grade  they  are; 
ut  how  many  new  places  are  you  asking  for? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  that  paragraph? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  How  many  additional  employees  have  you 
in  this  estimate  for  this  coming  year? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  14  on  pa^e  852,  and  we  are  asking  for  10. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  17  additional  clerks,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  10. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Eight  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Eight  plus  two. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  eight  new  places  in  the  paragraph 
as  printed,  plus  two  additional  ones,  which  he  asks  for  now,  making 
10  in  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  Seven  of  these  are  for  suboffices? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  are  estimated  for  the  office 
here? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  clerks  detailed  from  the  sub- 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  seven  for  the  suboffices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  two  additional  ones  at  $1,000  to  be  ? 
There  are  two  additional  clerks  at  $1,000,  are  there  not? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  nine  instead  of  seven  at  $1,000? 

Secretanr  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  makes  10  altogether,  of  whom 
seven  are  for  the  suboffices. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  establish  certain  suboffices, 
are  you  not;  or  are  all  of  them  now  established  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  suboffices  at  New  York,  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  establish  suboffices  at  Boston, 
Norfolk,  and  Juneau  ? 

Secretary  Redfteld.  Yes,  sir. 

TOPOGRAPHIC   AND   HYDROGRAPHIC   DRAFTSMEN. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  topoffraphic  and  hydrographic 
draftsmen,  vou  are  asking  for  one  chief  draitsman  at  $2,500,  lour 
instead  of  three  at  $1,800  each,  four  instead  of  three  at  $1,200  each, 
and  one  copyist  draftsman  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  makes  an  additional  force  of  four  men.  The 
reason  for  this  increase  is  that  the  draftsmen  who  handle  the  material 
that  has  to  go  into  the  charts  can  not  get  the  material  out  to  the 
pubUc  as  rapidly  as  they  should.     The  work  comes  in  from  the  field 

farties  and  it  has  to  lie  in  the  office  considerably  longer  than  it  should, 
t  should  be  digested  and  sent  out  very  promptly.  For  that  reason 
we  are  asking  for  additional  men.  Now,  as  for  the  salaries,  the  sal- 
aries are  put  in  there  in  such  a  way  that  the  present  balance  wiU  not 
be  disturbed.  In  other  words,  wo  have  one  salary  at  the  bottom  of 
$1,200  and  one  at  $1,800.  We  put  the  chief  draftsman  in  at  $2,500. 
It  is  eminently  necessary  that  tne  man  in  charge  of  a  group  of  men 
should  be  paid  more  salary  than  his  highest  subordinate.  The 
highest  salary  in  that  Ust  to-day  is  $2,400.  Two  men  are  receiving 
that  salary,  and  one  of  them  is  the  chief.  Now,  the  chief  should  get 
more  money,  even  if  it  is  only  $1,  so  as  to  put  him  officially  in  a 
higher  position  than  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  for  a  chief  draftsman  at  $2,500,  and 
then  you  are  asking  to  retain  two  draftsmen  at  $2,400  each. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  would  mean  a  promotion,  and  the 
vacancy  would  be  filled  in  the  lowest  grade. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  for  one  copyist-draftsman  at  $1,000  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  copyist-draftsman  at  $1,000  is  to  do  routine 
work  in  the  way  of  correcting  charts,  or  work  that  requires  little  or  no 
technical  training  or  skill,  and  he,  as  I  understand  it,  would  not  be 
eligible  for  promotion.  He  would  not  be  the  type  of  man  to  handle 
the  drafting  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  copyist-draftsman  would  not  be  of  that  type  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  understand  it  so,  unless  he  showed  special  qualifica- 
tions. Any  high-grade  clerk  could  enter  that  position  and  do  that 
routine  work,  but  these  other  men,  or  the  most  of  them,  are  college 
graduates,  or  men  who  have  had  collegiate  training.  They  have  to 
do  the  highly  specialized  work  of  taking  all  these  data  that  are  col- 
lected in  the  field  and  putting  them  in  these  charts.  Mr.  Mondell, 
I  am  sure,  knows  the  conditions  under  which  these  men  have  to  work, 
because  he  had  some  experience  in  the  General  Land  Office, 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  two  draftsmen  at  $1,000  in  your  present 
force;  are  they  men  capable  of  being  promoted,  or  are  they  technical 
men? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  they  nre  technical  men,  but  this  copyist- 
draftsman  need  not  be  a  technical  man. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  copyist-draftsman  is  used  in  placing  aids  to  navi- 
ation  on  charts,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  he  is  not  eligible 
or  promotion,  as  he  has  not  the  technical  and  scientific  training  nec- 
essary to  go  up  the  line  of  the  regular  draftsmen. 
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Mr.  Borland.  There  may  be  some  force  back  of  that,  but  it  seems 
to  me  if  you  start  in  two  men  at  $1,000  and  start  in  this  other  one 
at  $1,000 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  But  this  man  is  not  in  the  line  of  the 
regular  draftsmen.     He  would  not  be  getting  the  experience  that 
would  be  necessary  to  insure  his  promotion  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 

Mr.  Borland.  Who  has  been  doing  this  work  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  work  to  be  done  by  these  men  is  work  now  in  the 
archives.  I  understand  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  charts  made  last 
summer  has  yet  been  put  on  a  printed  chart  and  issued  to  the  public* 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  a  new  branch  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  we  simply  want  to  increase  the  force  and  get 
the  material  out  more  promptly.  It  is  all  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
force.  I  would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  salary  increases  here  (for  the  whole  office),  both 
in  number  and  amount,  have  been  made  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  get  this  office  in  a  businesslike  condition. 
The  office  has  been  not  quite  as  efficient  in  its  organization  as  it 
should  have  been.  The  men  are  very  much  discouraged  now,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  man  there  who  is  not  hunting  another  job.  For 
instance,  a  man  getting  $1,000  a  year,  and  having  a  wife  and  a  few 
children  to  take  care  of,  has  barely  enough  to  scrape  through  on. 
That  man  can  not  feel  very  happy,  and  can  not  put  all  of  his  mind 
on  his  work.  Some  of  it  is  bound  to  be  on  his  troubles. 
,  Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  are  proposing  a  new  sort  of  service  here  which 
you  call  copyist-draftsman,  is  it  necessary  to  fix  his  salary  as  high 
as  the  salary  at  which  you  take  on  draftsmen  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  chances  are  that  if  we  could  get  a  man  for  that 
position  in  Washington,  we  could  get  him  at  a  very  much  lower 
entrance  salary  than  that;  but  people  have  to  come  irom  long  dis- 
tances to  take  these  positions — the  ones  farthest  away  from  Washing- 
ton being  the  ones  who  are  eligible — ^and,  unless  we  can  offer  some- 
thing that  is  conducive,  they  will  not  come. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  are  providing  for  four  new  places  here. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  providing  for  three  draftsmen  and  one  copyist- 
draftsman,  or  four  new  places. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  due  to  an  increase  in  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  lot  of  back  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  other  words,  charts  furnished  to  vessels 
do  not  show  the  information  obtained  this  year.  For  instance,  if  we 
found  a  rock  oflF  Boston  Harbor  last  year,  it  would  not  appear  on  your 
charts.  You  would  hit  it  because  the  charts  are  not  brought  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  want  this  copyist-draftsman  to  put  those 
results  on  the  charts? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  is  a  draftsman  assigned  to  this  work  now,  but 
we  want  to  take  him  off  and  put  him  on  construction  work. 

Along  the  line  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  clerks,  tnat  we  want  to  cut  out  that  $720  place  just  for 
that  reason.  We  can  not  get  a  good  man  to  come  from  the  States  to 
take  his  place;  we  could  get  any  number  of  people  from  Washington, 
people  wno  live  at  home  here,  but  the  men  we  have  to  put  in  that  $720 
place  are  the  the  clerks  who  fail  in  the  stenographers'  examination, 
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pass  the  typewriters'  examination,  and  only  get  a  fair  mark  in 
stenography.  We  take  them  in  and  they  are  the  people  who  are  not 
inclined  to  leave  us.  In  10  vears  from  now  I  might  have  one  of  those 
clerks  in  my  division,  and  he  will  not  be  worth  what  he  should  be. 
The  result  is  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  unload  on  that  clerk  all  I 
should.  A  real  clerk  should  be  an  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  division 
and  not  be  in  a  position  to  just  take  stenographic  notes;  he  should  be 
able  to  handle  much  of  the  stuff  that  the  chief  of  the  division  has  to 
handle;  the  chief  of  the  division  should  be  able  to  turn  over  certain 
correspondence,  and  other  duties,  to  the  stenographer  or  clerk,  and 
the  chief  should  not  be  called  on  to  do  anythmg  except  initial  the 
material  and  pass  it  to  the  superintendent. 

COMPUTERS. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  a  net  increase  of  six  in  the  astronomical, 
geodetic,  tidal,  and  miscellaneous  computers.  Two  at  $2,500  each,  in- 
stead of  1 ;  3  at  $2,200  each,  instead  of  1 ;  4  at  $2,100  each,  instead  of  2 ; 
5  at  $1,800  each,  instead  of  3;  4  at  $1,600  each,  instead  of  3;  and  3  at 
$1,200  each,  instead  of  5,  making  a  net  increase  of  6.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Re1)pield.  I  would  like  to  sav  that  we  have  16,000 
stations  waiting  to  have  their  latitude  and  longitude  computed  and 
pubUshed,  but  the  service  lacks  the  force  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  work  increasing  or  are  you  gaining  on  iti 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  gaining  on  it  slightly.  We  are  computing, 
on  an  average,  about  300  of  these  stations  a  year.  If  we  compute 
three  hundred  old  stations  a  year,  16,000  stations  are  going  to 
last  us  a  great  many  years.  As  to  the  value  of  that  work,  I  have  a 
book  here  that  gives  the  results  of  triangulation  along  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  meridian  and  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada.  This  northern  work  is  through  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

We  give  in  here  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  many  of  the  trian^- 
lation  stations  and  a  description  of  these  stations,  in  order  that  me 
engineers  and  surveyors  may  find  them.  I  have  here  a  statement 
that  shows  the  locations  of  the  published  results.  We  have  16,000 
stations  in  our  archives  that  should  be  computed,  adjusted,  and  the 
material  prepared  for  the  printer  and  the  results  published  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  mean  that  your  field  force  is  ahead  of 
your  office  force;  that  they  are  not  equally  balanced? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  this  is  a  thing  that  we  have  inherited.  The 
surveys  were  made  along  the  coast  at  many  different  places,  when 
we  first  began  the  coast  surveys.  Then  they  were  all  joined  together 
and  an  arc  of  primary  triangulation  was  extended  across  the  country; 
another  along  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
There  were  so  many  overlappings  and  gaps  that  we  had  to  adjust  all  of 
this  work  on  one  single  station.  We  set  the  longitude  and  latitude  there 
and  we  computed  the  whole  country  from  that.  That  is  what  we 
caJl  the  North  American  datum.  The  result  was  that  while  this 
material  was  in  good  shape  before  they  were  joined  a  recomputation 
had  to  be  made  as  soon  as  thoy  were  joined  together  and,  therefore, 
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they  are  not  on  a  final  position.     We  can  give  you  the  latitude*and 
loi^tude  but  they  are  not  final;  they  will  have  to  be  adjusted. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  bring  those  up  to  date,  publisn  the  results, 
and  give  them  to  the  pubhc.  Those  stations  are  costing,  on  an 
average,  about  $65;  it  will  cost  $9  each  to  compute  them,  get  them 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  publish  them.  So  it  looks  like  a  good 
investment  to  take  all  of  this  valuable  material  and  get  it  in  print. 
Recently  we  have  had  two  letters,  one  from  a  surveyor  in  New 
England,  acknowledging  one  of  those  publications.  Whether  it  was 
that  one  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He  said,  ^'I  hope  that  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may,  in  the  very  near  future,  publish  similar  books 
giving  the  data  in  New  England,  especially  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont.^*  The  Court  of  Records  in  Massachusttts  has  requested 
us  to  get  the  results  that  we  have  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
in  print  as  soon  as  possible  for  their  use.  So  that  innumerable 
people  are  needing  it.  Railroads  need  it,  and  when  a  railroad  puts 
its  map  on  a  correct  datum  then  that  railroad  survey  is  available  for 
extending  surveys  around  it.  Now,  as  to  the  reason  why  we  ask  for 
the  particular  salaries  here  mentioned.  We  have  to-day  19  com- 
puters, 9  of  whom  are  receiving  $1,400  or  $1,200;  in  other  words, 
the  two  lowest  grades. 

If  there  were  no  resignations  from  the  force  a  man  at  the  bottom  of 
the  $1 ,200  grade  womd  get  his  first  promotion,  according  to  the 
mortaUty  tables  of  the  life  insurance  people,  in  16  years,  and  the 
man  at  the  head  of  that  grade  to-day  would  get  his  promotion  in 
about  4  years.  The  result  is  that  these  people  will  not  stay  with  us. 
Mr.  Borland.  You  have  resignations,  of  course.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  resignations  every  year? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  that 
will  probably  be  rather  startUng. 

Mr.  Borland.  My  information  is  that  the  number  of  vacancies 
annually  throughout  the  whole  service  here  in  Washington  by  reason 
of  resignation,  separation  from  the  service  and  deatns,  is  about  8 
per  rent  of  the  entire  force. 
Mr.  Bowie.  Every  year^ 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  That  is  much  heavier  than  from  deaths  alone, 
so  that  you  can  not  use  the  mortahty  tables. 

Mr.  DOWiE.  These  are  resignations  alone.  Within  the  last  five 
years  50  per  cent  and  within  the  last  two  years  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  computers  have  resigned,  and  of  the  10  computers  in  the  divi- 
sion of  geodesy — that  is  my  division — there  are  now  only  two  who 
were  there  in  1907.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars,  more  or  less,  for  our  general  work  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
poor  policy  not  to  have  an  efficient  organization  at  hand  to  get  the 
information  to  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  Borland.  Unquestionably  you  ought  to  have  a  balanced 
organization.  There  is  no  use  in  spending  time  and  money  in  collect- 
ing scientific  data  and  then  not  be  in  a  position  to  publish  it  or  put 
it  at  the  service  of  the  pubhc.  That  is  true  in  all  departments,  the 
Ajgricultural  Department,  and  all  of  the  other  departments,  as  to  this 
kind  of  work. 

ifr.  Bowie.  Now,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  these  men.  When 
New  York  City  started  this  work  [indicating]  thev  could  not  find 
people  in  New  York  City  to  do  the  adjusting  work,  this  mathematical 
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work,  and  they  had  our  computers  do  it  in  their  off  time,  when  they 
were  on  leave  or  in  the  evenings.  The  Panama  Canal  had  a  tiian- 
gulation  across  there.  One  of  their  engineers  was  up  here  and  we 
told  him  what  he  oiight  to  do.  He  said:  "I  think  I  can  handle  it 
myself  down  there;  I  have  some  engineers  who  can  do  almost  any- 
thing." They  tackled  the  job  but  in  about  six  months  they  sent  it 
to  our  office  and  asked  us  if  we  would  not  please  adjust  that  triangu- 
lation.  So  that  it  is  work  of  the  highest  type;  they  are  men  of 
imiversity  training  and  thev  are  all  mathematicians.  So  we  think 
those  salaries  are  logical  and  will  tend  to  make  the  force  more  stable, 
that  it  will  tend  to  keep  them  in  the  service,  and  therefore  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  have  found  that  in  some  of  the  departments 
these  increases  of  $200  at  a  time  did  not  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  men  that  might  be  expectea. 
Thev  had  to  wait  for  an  increase  of  $200  for  quite  a  long  while,  and 
so  they  began,  in  some  of  the  departments,  to  split  up  those  increases. 
They  did  not  have  any  direct  authority  to  do  it,  but  they  would  make 
promotions  of  $5  a  month,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  in  that  way 
they  kept  the  force  mobile  and  kept  it  liquid.  Does  that  apply  to 
your  force  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  can  not  do  that  because  these  are  statutory  places, 
and  no  matter  how  poot  a  man  is  we  have  got  to  give  him  tfie  salsoj 
called  for  by  the  position.  For  instance,  I  might  have  a  very  ineffi- 
cient man  on  the  force  and  the  limit  might  be  $1,200;  I  might  think 
that  man  should  be  given  $900  instead  of  $1,200,  but  under  the  law 
I  would  be  compelled  to  give  him  the  amoxmt  called  for;  I  would 
have  to  either  dismiss  him  or  give  the  salary  the  law  called  for. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  no  authority  under  the  law  to  do 
that,  but  we  have  a  rule  in  the  department  that  in  all  cases  of  death, 
resignation,  or  change  from  any  cause  in  the  upper  ranks  the  places 
shaU  not  be  filled  by  transfer  from  a  similar  grade  either  in  our  own 
department  or  in  any  other  department  but  that  we  shall  promote 
from  the  bottom  up.  So  that  it  frequently  happens,  and  it  nas  hap- 
pened, that  where  there  has  been  a  $1,800  or  a  $2,000  vacancy,  five 
or  six  men  have  gone  straight  up.  We  find  that  is  most  effective  in 
preservmg  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  because  the  men  know  they 
are  gomg  to  get  all  the  chance  there  is.  I  keep  a  record  in  my  office 
and  nave  a  hst  of  200  persons  altogether — of  every  clerk  in  the  whole 

Elace  showing  just  when  he  was  promoted,  and  in  that  way  every- 
odv  gets  a  chance. 

Mr.  iJoELAND.  But  Mr.  Bowie  was  speaking  af  general  promotions. 
According  to  the  mortahty  table  that  he  referred  to  it  would  take 
something  like  16  years  to  get  the  first  promotion,  but  if  you  can  give 
them  a  Uttle  increase  of,  say^  $5  a  month,  instead  of  giving  them  an 
increase  of  $200  at  one  time,  I  think  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  it  would  take  some  time  to  get  up  to  the  $1,400 
grade,  and  these  small  increases  might  keep  them  a  little  happier.  I 
agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Johannes.  Under  our  lump-sum  appropriations  we  do  that; 
we  make  promotions  on  a  $60  basis,  but  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
submitting  estimates  in  any  other  way  than  $1,800,  $1,600,  $1,400, 
and  $1,200. 
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INSTRUMENT   MAKERS. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  item  for  copperplate  engravers  there  is  no 
change.     You  have  increases  in  the  item  tor  instrument  makers. 

Secretary  Redfield.  An  increase  of  one. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  not  actually  reducing  the  force  there  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  We  are  asking  that  one  man  go  from  $2,400 
to  S2,500.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  division,  and  we  are  increasing  him 
SIOO.  Then,  we  have  an  increase  in  the  force  of  one,  at  $1,600, 
two  at  $1,400,  and  one  at  $1,200.  I  would  Uke  to  speak  for  those 
four  instrument  makers,  oi,  rather,  those  four  positions.  Those  men 
are  making  the  highest  grade  of  scientific  instruments  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  being- designed  in  our  office,  and  they  are  being 
made  there,  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  a  tide-predicting  machine 
which  is  almost  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  designed 
and  made  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Before  you  go  on,  let  us  see  what  you  are  doing 
here. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  advancing  the  chief  of  the  division  from  $2,400 
to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  $1,600  grade  you  now  have  one  and  you  are 
proposing  two.     That  is  an  increase  of  one  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  in  the  $1,400  grade  you  are  adding  two  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  when  you  get  down  to  the  $1,200  grade  and 
the  $1,000  grade  you  practically  put  them  together.  You  now  have 
one  at  $1,200  and  three  at  $1,000  each.     That  is  four  in  all,  is  it  not! 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  they  are  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  instead  of  that  number  you  have  two  at 
$1,200,  so  that  there  is  a  reduction. of  two? 

\Ir.  Johannes.  A  reduction  of  three  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sal^aries;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  number  of  people.  You  have  Four  and  you  are  reducing  by  two, 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  increasing  the  number  of  people 
in  this  division  by  one  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  are  making  an  increase  of  $3,000  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  have  not  worked  that 
out. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  force  is  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  I  have  some  geodetic  apparatus  requested  of  the 
instrument  makers,  but  they  have  not  the  time  to  make  it.  It  is 
sometimes  a  year  after  a  request  is  made  before  these  men  can  get  to 
that  particular  job.  In  other  words,  they  are  back  ordering  things  all 
the  tune.  The  increase  asked  is  a  very  small  one  and  we  think  it 
should  be  allowed. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  understand  that  we  can  not  buy  these 
iDstruments,  but  that  they  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  instruments  about  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  1  will  show  you  an  instrument  that  was  made  in  that 
shop.  That  is  an  instrument  that  is  used  all  over  [indicating].  They 
make  all  sorts  of  geodetic  instruments,  such  as  theodohtes,  precise 
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levels,  magnetometers,  tide-predicting  machines,  and  all  kinds  of 
special  apparatus  that  no  one  makes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  they  make  them  or  just  assemble  them? 

Mr.  BovviR.  They  make  them;  they  design  them  and  make  them. 
They  really  invent  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  they  contain  lenses  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  instruments  of  the  finest  type  and 
of  which  there  is  no  manufacture  in  this  countrv. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  ordinarily  do  not  make  anything  that  we  can  buy 
anvwhere  else  that  will  suit  our  purposes. 

Air.  Borland.  Is  it  not  possible  to  buy  theodolites  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  can  buy  them  to-day  from  Germany.  I  do  not 
mean  now  but  I  mean  after  the  war  we  expect  to  get  some  from 
Germany.  We  expect  to  do  that  because  our  instrument  division 
has  not  the  time  in  which  to  make  them,  although  I  think  we  could 
get  a  better  job  through  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  instruments  designed  in  your  department 
and  then  made  on  the  outside  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  we  have  a  machine  shop  in  which  the  work  is 
done.  Here  is  an  instrument  that  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  our 
triangulation  work  very  materially  [indicating].  That  is  a  signal 
lamp.  It  is  a  commercial  lamp  designed  for  our  special  work  by  the 
chiei  of  the  instrument  division,  and  he  has  recently  designed  an 
instrument  that  will  even  be  a  great  improvement  on  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  case  of  that  lamp  you  simply  buy  a  com- 
mercial lamp  and  then  modify  it,  do  you  ? 

1^.  Bowie.  We  buy  a  commercial  lamp  and  modify  it  with  special 
apparatus  and  equipment  that  will  make  it  suitable  for  our  purposes. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  this  instrument  shop  been  a  part  of 
this  service  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Ever  since  it  was  organized,  I  think,  100  jrears  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  connection  with  your  complicated  instnmaents, 
like  theodolites,  vou  buy  a  good  many  of  those  parts,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  tubes  would  be  bought  and  parts  like  that;  but 
the  patterns  for  such  things  as  this  [indicating]  would  be  made  in  our 
office,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  mechanical  engineering  would  be 
done  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  make  the  patterns  and  have  the  work  done 
outside  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  manufacture  your  precise  levels  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Every  one,  and  we  have  four  of  them.  Fortunately, 
we  have  gotten  the  instrument  makers  of  the  country  to  realize  their 
value,  and  we  now  could  buy  them  from  several  firms  manufacturing 
surveyors'  instruments,  but  when  we  made  those  we  could  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  this  instrucmnt  shop  was  first  made  a  part 
of  the  service  this  country  was  practically  destitute  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  scientific  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  whole  service  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  has 
found  it  necessary  to  build  from  the  bottom  up  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.     But  that  is  not  quite  the  case  now. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  No:  but  it  is  still  so  to  some  degree.  I  want 
to  say  that  manufacturers  do  not  make  the  exact  and  perfect  instru- 
ments that  this  sendee  requires,  as  there  is  no  need  for  them  in  any 
commercial  line.  Consequently  they  have  to  be  invented  and  made 
by  our  instrument  makers.  As  the  States  develop  and  as  the  cities 
develop  they  create  a  demand  for  such  instruments  and  then  the 
private  manufacturers  will  take  them  up,  but  this  service  always 
Keeps  ahead  of  them  in  designing  new  ana  more  perfect  instruments. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  we  not  in  this  country  instrument  makers 
who  will  make  practically  anything  that  you  order  according  to 
specifications  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  some  things,  but  not  everything* 
However,  they  do  not  invent  them,  and  I  think  we  can  make  them 
cheaper  than  they  can. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  would  make  your  own  designs,  of  course,  but 
they  could  make  them  from  your  specifications? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  and  a  great  deal  of  our  work  is  done 
according  to  our  own  design.  That  is  true  of  the  Census  Bureau,  it 
is  true  of  this  service,  and  it  is  true  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Bowie.  To  show  jou  how  highly  our  instrument  division  is 
thought  of  by  other  nations  I  would  like  to  say  that  whenever  the 
Geodetic  Survey  of  another  country  buys  instruments  in  this  country 
according  to  our  patterns  they  have  in  the  contract  with  the  company 
a  clause  which  states  that  they  must  be  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  this  coimtry.  That  simply  means 
that  these  instrument  makers  go  over  those  instruments  and  approve 
them  or  not  before  they  are  shipped  abroad.  They  are  considered 
to  be  the  last  authority  on  geodetic  instruments  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Borland.  Just  exactly  what  is  the  reason  for  this  requested 
increase  ?     Is  there  a  greater  demand  in  your  service  for  instruments  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  been  waiting  a  year  for  some 
instruments. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  have  several  requests  of  the  instrument  division 
that  will  probably  require  a  year  whereas  if  another  instrument 
maker  were  available  he  could  make  the  instrument  desired  in  six 
months.  They  are  simply  crowded  with  work  and  can  not  take  up 
special  designs  for  new  things,  things  which  I  feel  confident  are  going 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  geodetic  work.  That  is  so  as  to 
other  divisions  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  does  that  affect  your  forces  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  This  particular  case,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  are  behind  now  in  your  supply  of 
instruments  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  not  necessarily  behind  in  our  supply  of  instru- 
ments, but  what  I  had  reference  to  was  the  designing  of  new  instru- 
ments which  we  think  will  be  more  efficient  in  our  work,  which  will 
reduce  the  unit  cost  and  increase  the  accuracv  of  the  observations. 

Mr.  Borland.  Could  you  put  an  increasedf  field  force  in  the  field 
if  you  had  the  instruments  now  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  things  that  we  are  now  using  we  could  purchase^ 
but  in  order  to  have  instruments  that  are  of  new  design  and  in  order 
that  we  may  progress  and  not  stand  still  we  must  have  an  increase 
in  force. 
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CARPENTERS   AND  PAINTERS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  for  two  carpenters  and  painters  at 
S900  each  instead  of  a  carpenter  and  painter  at  $900.  What  is  the 
occasion  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  occasion  is  that  we  have  a  particularly  old  build- 
ing and  it  requu-es  constant  patching  both  in  painting  work  and  in 
carpentering  work.  In  order  to  keep  it  looking  at  all  respectable 
we  must  have  these  men  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  just  like  an  old  ship; 
it  takes  more  people  to  keep  up  an  old  ship  than  a  new  one,  and  the 
one  man  we  have  to-day  can  not  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  now  have  four  men  to  do  your  repair  work  and 
you  want  five. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  sir.  Those  other  carpenters, 
while  they  are  used  for  general  carpentering  work,  are  really  cabinet 
makers  and  pattern  makers.  They  do  a  lot  of  very  highly  specialized 
work  m  connection  with  our  instruments  and  m  the  packmg  of  aU 
of  these  instruments  that  go  to  the  field.  When  a  man  makes  a 
request  to  have  a  lot  of  instruments  sent  to  Alaska — theodolites, 
levels,  astronomical  instruments,  etc. — they  all  have  to  have  very 
special  packing  cases  in  order  that  those  instruments  may  land  in 
Alaska  uninjured,  and  these  men  are  making  those  cases  for  those 
mstruments.    They  are  doing  some  beautiful  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  repairs  would  be  more  strictly  confined 
to  the  two  carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  the  two  carpenters  and  painters  would  be  re- 
pamng  doors,  paintmg  and  putting  down  now  floors,  and  doing  odds 
and  ends  in  keeping  the  building  in  shape. 

BLECTROTYPERS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,   LITHOGRAPHERS,  PLATE  PRINTERS, 

ETC. — PRODUCTION    OF   CHARTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  for  increases  under  the  item  for  electro- 
typers,  photographers,  lithographers,  plate  printers  and  their  helpers, 
tngineer  and  other  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  JoNEs.  Mr.  Wainwright,  the  chief  of  that  division,  is  here,  and 
I  would  ask  that  ho  be  heard. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  total  increase  in  men  and  money  under 
that  item  as  well  as  the  occasion  for  the  increase  i 

Mr.  Wainwright.  The  total  net  increase  in  the  number  is  six.  I 
have  not  the  total  sum  of  the  increase  stated  hero.  Our  printing  is 
contmually  on  the  increase  and  the  demands  on  the  printing  section 
are  greater  all  the  time.  At  times,  and  at  the  present  time,  our 
demands  are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  fill  them  promptly. 
Recently  a  large  order  came  in  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  there 
are  orders  for  50  different  charts  that  we  are  imable  to  fill  out  of  our 
supply.  We  need  additional  help  in  all  branches  so  as  to  more 
promptly  fill  those  ui^cnt  demands. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  I  view  these  increases,  they  are  promotions  in 
most  cases. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  They  are  also  promotions. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  decreasing  the  number  of  lower-priced  employ- 
ees and  increasing  the  number  of  higher-priced  men  enable  you  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  work  ? 
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Mr.  Wainwbiqht.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  also  provide  for  promotion  of 
these  men  who  have  not  received  promotions  in  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  promotion  of  men  who  have  not  received  pro- 
motions in  a  number  of  years  is  one  proposition  and  the  actual 
increase  of  output  of  your  particular  department  is  another  propo- 
sition. 

31r.  Wainwright.  Yes.  We  propose  to  get  additional  output  by 
additional  lithographic  force,  for  one  thing,  for  correcting  the  alumi- 
num plates,  also  an  additional  assistant  printer  or  assistant  lithog- 
rapher, and  then  additional  helpers.  At  tne  present  time  some  of  the 
pruiters  actually  have  to  do  work  that  could  weU  be  performed  by 
men  in  the  lower  grades. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  increase  is  six  places  and  in  dollars  it 
amounts  to  $10,950.  Subject  to  yom*  disapproval  as  to  overtime,  I 
will  say  they  have  put  in  in  the  last  six  months  in  this  service  250  full 
davs  of  7  hours  each  overtime. 

Sir.  Borland.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  amon^  how  many  men  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  Among  the  total  force  which  you  see  nere. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  About  25  altogether,  including  the  lithographers 
and  printers,  and  so  on.  There  are  6  printers  and  6  helpers  and  4 
lithographers. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  men  work  on  a  normal  basis  of  seven  hours 
a  day,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  in  the  last  year  they  have  put  in  an  average  of 
10  days  of  7  hours  each  overtime? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  In  the  last  six  months,  in  the  six  months  ending 
July  15. 

IAt.  Mondell.  You  say  you  require  this  increased  amount  of  help 
firsL  owing  to  the  fact  you  are  behind  with  yoiu*  work  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  expecting  an  increased  volume  of  work 
also? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  think  this  year,  at  the  present  rate  at  which 
the  printing  is  going,  we  will  print  more  charts  than  we  have  ever 
printed  before  in  the  history  of  the  survey. 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I  say  right  there  that  we  have  orders 
for  1,000  charts  unfilled,  and  the  impressions  of  charts  have  increased 
in  the  last  year  from  207,000  to  304,000,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Wainriqht.  The  work  consists  of  two  different  branches, 
printing  the  charts  from  the  copper  plates  and  printing  the  charts 
oy  the  lithographic  process.  Wc  have  about  650  different  charts. 
One-half  of  them  are  p/int.  d  direct  from  the  copper  plate,  and  the 
other  half  are  printed  by  th?  lithographic  process,  using  instead  of 
the  lithographic  ston  \  as  formerly,  the  amrainum  plate,  which  is 
quite  an  advance  over  former  methods. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tiiis  work  of  lithographing  and  printing  from  litho- 
graphic stones  is  usually  done  on  an  eight-hour  schedule  in  private 
establishments  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  The  work  in  the  Government  service  has  been 
on  a  seven-hour  basis. 
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Mr.  Borland.  I  am  talking  now  about  private  shops. 

Air.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  work  on  an  eight-^hour  basis.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  output  of  your  particular  department  if  you  were  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  with  your  present  force  ?  Have  you  any  way  of 
estimating  that  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  suppose  there  would  be  an  increase  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  would  be  an  increase  of  approximately  10 
per  cent  in  your  present  output,  would  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  No;  I  doubt  that.  The  men  are  working  at 
full  speed  all  the  time,  at  high  speed,  and  the  question  is  whether  if 
you  added  an  additional  hour  you  would  get  a  proportionate  amount 
of  work  done. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  would  not.  We  ran  our  factory  for  years 
on  a  10-hour  basis,  and  we  cut  it  down  to  9  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  our  output,  and  we  did  increase  it. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  It  is  very  trymg  work  on  the  men. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  extremely  careful  work.  It  is  not 
commercial  work,  and  no  commercial  plant  does  this  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  are  not  figuring  on  a  mathematical  increase  of 
14  per  cent,  which  would  be  the  increase  of  the  actual  time,  but  an 
approximate  increase  of  10  per  cent.  Now  you  say  inprivate  litho- 
graphic shops,  and  that  is  unquestionably  true.  Tncy  have  an 
8-hour  basis.  A  man  may  sometimes  work  overtime  on  a  special  con- 
tract, but  eight  hours  is  the  basis.  Now  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  that  should  not  prevail  in  a  similar  establishment  of  the  Grovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked  into  this  matter  quite 
thoroughly  and  I  found  that  conditions  vary.  Some  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  do,  like  the  Coast  Survey,  work  seven  hours,  and  I  found 
one  private  establishment  in  town  where  part  of  the  men  worked  only 
seven  hours;  but  the  important  point  is  we  are  liable  to  lose  these 
valuable  men  because  we  are  paying  them  less  than  they  can  get  out- 
side and  less  than  the  usual  wages. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  us  take  up  that  proposition.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  a  class  of  men  who  would  prefer  to  work  less  time 
and  get  less  money  than  they  could  get  elsewhere  or  would  you  not 
lose  your  good  men  anyway  to  an  eight-hour  shop  if  the  eignt-hour 
shop  were  paying  the  good  men  better  wages  ?  Would  you  not  lose 
the  good  men  anyway  regardless  of  the  tact  you  only  work  seven 
hours? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  these  men  can  get  work  outside  at  more 
money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  who  can  do  that  leave  you,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  might  say,  why  have  not  all  of  our  men  left;  the 
whole  service. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  have  come  back  on  account  of  the  long 
hours  there. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  some  men,  however,  coimected  with  this 
work  who  have  been  with  you  a  long  time;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Quite  a  long  time;  yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  those  men  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
development  of  their  art  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Decidedly  so.* 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  does  your  work  compare  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial work  of  this  character  as  to  appearance  and  as  to  accuracy  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  do  not  think  the  commercial  work  can  com- 
pare with  our  work.  The  accuracy  and  finish  which  has  to  be  put 
on  the  charts  and  the  care  with  which  the  work  has  to  be  done  is 
not  contemplated,  and  is  not  considered  in  commercial  work  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  tried  to  work  out  methods,  have  you 
not,  under  which  you  would  get  the  exact  reproduction  of  your  origi- 
nal map  in  printing? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes;  and  in  colors. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  colors  and  in  size? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  there  would  be  no  contraction  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes;  the  printers  and  the  lithographers  have 
been  working  along  that  line  experimenting,  and  they  have  a  process 
bv  which  they  now  transfer  the  drawing  directly  on  to  the  metal 
plate  and  it  is  practically  a  facsimile  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  tnat  method  of  direct  transfer  developed  in 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  reproduces  with 
exactness. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  With  exactness;  whereas  if  you  take  the  old 
methods  of  lithography  you  will  have  to  resort  to  paper  for  trans- 
ferring, and,  like  all  paper,  it  will  absorb  moisture  ana  consequently  it 
will  expand,  and  owing  to  that  expansion  you  can  not  maintain  the 
same  dimensions  of  the  chart  as  the  original  ciimensions  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  overcome  that  in  the  methods  you  are  now 
using? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;   the  direct-transfer  method. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Did  we  not  have  a  case  not  long  ago,  Mr. 
Wainwright,  where  by  reason  of  error  in  registry  two  red  buoys  were 
printed  where  one  should  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  That  frequently  occurs  when  the  weather  con- 
ditions change  from  one  day  to  another. 

Suppose  we  print  the  black  part  one  day  and  very  rainy  weather 
comes  along  and  the  paper  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  it  will 
then  expand.  We  then  try  to  run  it  through  the  press  to  locate 
those  buoys.  You  will  remember  that  the  buoys  are  very  small 
svmbols,  possibly  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
at  most.  There  is  a  little  opening  within  which  the  color  has  to  be 
placed.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  chart.  If  the  chart  paper 
expands  to  any  degree  when  it  goes  through  the  press  again  after 
once  being  printed  in  black,  that  red  color  is  going  to  miss  tnat  buoy, 
and  instead  of  going  inside  the  line  which  gives  the  shape  of  the  buoy, 
it  is  going  to  be  carried  outside  and  maEe  a  red  buoy  and  a  black 
buoy  mstead  of  having  the  black  outlines  of  a  buoy  with  red  inside. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  The  practical  result  of  that  might  be,  if  that 
chart  got  out  into  the  hands  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  a  vessel  might 
go  ashore  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  If  we  let  it  go  out  in  that  way  they  would  be 
very  much  confused. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  it  might  well  mean  the  loss  of  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  this  process  of  direct  transfer  by  which 
you  avoid  the  expansion  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  At  the  present  time  that  is  a  secret  process  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  using  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  We  are  using  that;  yes.  We  tried  it  some  time 
ago  and  made  experiments  with  the  direct  process,  and  got  along 
to  a  certain  extent.  Since  then  the  chief  printer  and  the  lithographer 
have  perfected  that  process  outside  of  Government  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  will  obviate  this  particular  difficulty  you 
have  spoken  of  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  No;  not  that  particular  difficulty. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  will  not  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  No;  it  obviates  the  difficulty  of  having  a  chart 
with  a  certain  scale  lengthwise  of  the  chart  and  another  scale  cross- 
wise of  the  chart,  because  paper,  when  it  expands  and  then  con- 
tracts again  does  not  contract  equally  in  all  directions.  Therefore, 
if  we  have  a  chart  which  is  made  under  the  old  conditions,  there  is 
always  a  liability  in  some  of  the  charts  more  so  than  in  others  that  the 
scale  on  the  chart  is  not  true  for  both  directions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  does  awav  with  the  danger  of  printing 
two  buoys  where  there  should  be  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  The  direct  process  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Not  necessarily,  because  that  would  depend  on 
the  printing.  We  would  hope  to  overcome  that  more  particularly 
with  the  two-color  offset  press.  The  direct  process  gives  us  the  same 
scale  actually  with  the  drawing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  has  your  chief  printer  been  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  He  has  been  with  us  something  hke  40  years, 
and  I  may  say  for  him  that  he  is  not  only  a  hthographer,  but  he  is  a 
copperplate  printer  and  oversees  all  of  that  work.  They  are  two 
different  Idnas  of  work  entirely .  He  oversees  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  lithographic  work  and  also  this  extremely  accurate  work  of 
printing  charts  from  copperplates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  Knowledge  have  you  of  the  wages  paid  by 
commercial  concerns  for  somewhat  similar  classes  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  It  is  very  hard  to  form  any  direct  comparisons 
along  those  lines  because  the  work  is  very  different.  You  can  not 
have  any  of  this  copperplate  work  done  outside  at  all.  There  is  not 
any  private  estabhsnment  that  prints  large  copperplates  like  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  men  in  private  employment  who  are  com- 

Eetent  to  do  this  class  of  work,  I  suppose.     Do  you  claim  you  have 
etter  men  than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  commercial  establishments  ? 
Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  printing  the  laree  copper 
plates  is  concerned.     They  have  to  come  into  our  office  and  receive  a 
training  in  how  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Borland.  You  have  trained  up  vour  own  force  ? 

Mr.  Wain  WRIGHT.  We  have  trained  up  our  own  force.  They 
come  in  there  as  helpers  and  are  gradually  promoted  to  assistant 
printers  and  then  to  printers. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cnairman,  they  are  trained  to  be  absolutely 
accurate.  In  commercial  houses  they  are  not.  I  know  something 
of  a  printing  office  myself,  and  I  can  very  easily  realize  the  difference 
in  our  kind  of  work  and  the  lithoffraphic  work  done  in  many  com- 
mercial houses.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  believe,  has  been  offered  a  place  at 
$3,000.  This  is  the  report  that  reaches  me  and  I  believe  it  is  authen- 
tic. He  not  only  has  devoted  his  life  practically  to  this  work  at  a 
very  meager  salary  but  he  has  interested  those  under  him,  and  I 
think  we  have  an  admirable  set  of  men  who  are  studying  the  interests 
of  the  Grovemment  and  they  show  it  by  their  every  action. 

I  have  been  specially  interested  in  this  work  because  I  know  some- 
thing of  it,  and  these  men  for  developing  these  new  methods  whereby 
the  Grovemment  profits  and  the  public  profits  they  get  no  return 
except  any  recognition  that  may  be  given  them  by  Congress;  if  they 
went  out  of  our  office  and  worked  overtime,  whether  it  was  a  seven- 
hour  day  or  a  seven  and  one-half  hour  day  or  an.  eight-hour  day,  they 
would  get  time  and  time  and  a  half  and  double  pay  for  all  overtime. 
With  us  they  get  nothing  when  they  work  overtime. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  must  be  said,  Mr.  Jones:  They  have  not  yet 
shown  in  any  instance  which  has  been  mentioned  here  that  all  the 
overtime  taken  together  would  equal  the  usual  hours  of  a  commercial 
establishment,  so  that  the  question  of  overtime  might  just  as  well  be 
eliminated.  What  we  call  overtime  nobody  else  would  call  overtime, 
and  therefore  we  might  just  as  well  eliminate  the  talk  about  over- 
time. It  is  overtime  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  hours 
but  it  would  not  be  overtime  from  the  standpoint  of  anybody  else's 
hours. 

Mr.  Jones.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  make  the  point  that 
some  of  the  men  in  private  concerns  work  only  seven  hours.  I  got 
in  touch  with  a  Washington  concern  and  was  told  that  some  of  their 
men  worked  only  seven  nours. 

WATCHMEN,   FIREMEN,   MESSENGERS,   LABORERS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  the  item  for  watchmen,  firemen, 
messengers,  and  laborers.  How  much  is  the  net  increase  and  what 
is  the  occasion  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  increase  is  $2,440  for  the  three  places.  I  want  to 
say  in  regard  to  our  building.  Air.  Chairman,  which  is  very  old  and 
cut  up  into  many  rooms,  it  was  buUt  originaUy  for  a  hotel.  There  are 
70,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  380  windows,  over  200  rooms,  some 
of  them  very  small  and  therefore  require  more  labor  than  otherwise 
would  be  necessary  in  an  up-to-date  office  building,  and  16  levels  in 
the  two  buildings.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  our  messengers 
&nd  to  arrange  a  systematic  detail  and  see  that  each  one  carries  it 
out.  We  are  asking  for  a  position  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  fore* 
man  at  $900.  We  need  that  position  and  with  such  a  man  in  charge 
we  believe  we  can  get  more  emcient  work  out  of  these  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  are  asking  for  an  $840  position  and  $720  position. 
If  we  had  a  modem  buildmg  we  could  do  with  less  men,  but  every- 
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thing  has  to  be  carried  so  far,  up  so  many  stairs  and  around  so  many 
comers,  that  we  are  handicapped.  We  have  to  move  our  plates,  our 
records,  our  charts,  and  they  all  have  to  be  carried  by  these  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  these  laborers  move  those  things  around  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  laborers  and  messengers.  I  believe  the 
efficiency  of  this  force  with  a  foreman  over  them  at  $900  would  be 
increased  and  we  believe  we  can  get  along  in  the  future  with  these 
three  extra  positions. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  man  to  be  foreman  of  the  watchmen  as  well 
as  the  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  to  be  the  foreman  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  have  some  men  designated  as  watchmen 
and  others  as  messengers  and  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  the  same  work. 
The  watchman's  duties  are  different;  I  am  speaking  of  the  messengers 
and  laborers. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  a  force  of  watchmen  and  firemen  at 
night  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  ? 

Ml .  Jones.  There  is  a  watchman  on  duty  all  the  time.    Three  in  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  speak  of  a  fireman;  what  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ho  keeps  the  fires  going.  We  have  two  boilers  to  heat 
the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  get  heat  from  the  Capitol  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  for  either  building.     We  are  in  two  buildings. 

Mr.  1  ARis.  There  is  one  furnace  for  the  Butler  Building,  and  we 
furnish  the  fireman  and  they  furnish  the  corI. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  sort  of  heating  plant  is  that? 

Mr.  i^  ARIS.  It  is  a  bricked-up  furnace. 

Mr.  Borland.  Hot  air  or  steam  ? 

Mr.  1  ARIS.  It  is  a  steam  boiler,  but  it  is  an  old  Scotch  boiler  and 
it  was  built  perhaps  80  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  is  in  very  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  three  men  who  are  to  be  increased, 
watchmen,  firemen,  or  messengers? 

Mr.  Jones.  Messengers. 

Mr.  Borland.  Practically  laborers  and  porters,  carrying  these 
charts  and  materials  around. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  have  other  duties  too.  For 
instance,  a  number  of  officers  will  have  a  messenger  detailed  to  take 
mail  back  and  forth  and  they  also  attend  to  a  certain  amount  of 
work  that  the  charwomen  can  not  do.  They  are  supposed  to  get 
there  early  enough  to  attend  to  this  last  work. 

Mr.  Varis.  There  is  one  pomt  I  would  like  to  make;  we  have  no 
elevator  in  either  of  those  buildings  as  such.  We  have  an  automatic 
thing  in  one  building  which  we  use  primarily  to  carry  copperplates 
up  to  the  engraving  division  which  is  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  and 
over  to  where  they  are  going  to  print  them.  That  is  tne  chief  service 
of  the  elevator,  although  you  can  get  on  it  and  punch  a  button  and 
ride  up. 
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GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  BoBLAND*.  Now  let  us  tnko  up  the  subject  oT  general  expenses. 
You  have  some  smr.ll  changes  there  in  the  language. 

St^creti  r^'  Redfielo.  We  ask  to  substitute  the  word  '^section''  for 
"division." 

Mr.  JoxEs.  It  is  a  section  under  the  chart  division. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  suppose  you  have  some  small  changes  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Some  are  substituted  for  others. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  section  is  under  the  chart  division  now. 

EXCHANGE    OF  SUPPLIES. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  do  you  mean,  Dr.  Jones,  by  this  Ian 
gua^e,  *' including  their  exchange    ? 

\&.  Borland.  Referring  to  copper  plates. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  think  I  can  answer  that;  sometimes  we  have  an 
instrument  that  is  not  worth  repairing  at  our  shop  and  that  is  not 
worth  having  repaired  at  an  instrument  makers'  shop,  but  we  can  buy 
a  new  instrument  and  turn  in  the  old  one,  which  is  worthless  to  us, 
in  part  payment  for  the  new  one. 

Xir.  Borland.  This  follows  immediately  after  the  words  *' copper 
plates."     Do  you  exchange  copper  plates? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  that  is  bad  wording. 

Mr.  Wainwrioht.  We  do  not  exchange  copper  plates. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  this  lan^age  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  But  we  wish  to  do  so;  we  want  to  make  ex- 
changes. 

ilr.  Borland.  Is  it  the  intention  here  that  you  be  given  power  to 
exchange  copper  plates  ?     If  so,  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  a  great  many  old 
plates  which  are  too  small  to  be  used  again  in  our  electrotyping  proc- 
ess, and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  sell  them  for  junk, 
whereas,  if  we  had  the  authority  to  have  those  plates  exchanged  for 
other  copper,  we  would  then  get  pound  for  pound  of  copper  in  new 
plates. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  old  plates  are  too  small  for  use,  and  they 
want  to  exchange  them  for  lai^or  plates. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  We  have  tried  in  every  way  to  utilize  those  old 
plates,  but  we  can  not  have  them  economically  recast  if  we  have  got 
to  make  provision  that  the  same  copper  comes  back  to  us ;  but  if  we 
can  send  them  out  and  let  them  return  to  us  their  equivalent  in  copper : 
that  is,  in  any  copper  that  is  suitable  for  our  purposes,  then  we  coula 
make  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  they  return  pound  for  pound  for  the  copper,  or 
is  there  a  discount  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  They  will,  of  course,  charge  us  for  their  work, 
but,  of  course,  we  would  look  out  to  see  what  copper  we  sent  out  ana 
what  we  got  back.  We  should  get  back  nearly  tiie  same  amount  of 
copper.  1  suppose,  of  course,  that  there  would  be  a  slight  wastage 
because  we  u^e  pure  copper. 
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MOTOR  TRUCK. 


Mr.  Borland.  Take  the  words  ''or  automobile  truck,"  do  you 
contemplate  using  a  truck  in  connection  with  that  department  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  have  several  trucks. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  new  one? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  now,  as  I  understand  it,  helping  to  pay  for  a 
truck  used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  automobiles  that 
we  have  now — four  of  them — are  used  entirely  in  the  field.  This  is 
an  automobile  truck  to  be  used  here  in  the  city.  This  provides  for  an 
oiSice  wagon  and  horses  or  an  automobile  truck. 

Mr.  Borland.  Between  what  points  do  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  would  be  used  in  part  between  the  different 
bureaus  with  which  we  exchange  apparatus  of  any  kind.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  wished  to  send  apparatus  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
standardization,  we  would  use  this  truck. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  now  using  other 
trucks  jointly  with  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  CJommerce  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  that  not  satisfactory  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  simply  due  to  lack  of  capacity.  We 
have  three  department  trucks,  and  you  have  authorized  another  one. 
This  is  to  be  a  small  one,  similar  to  the  one  you  authorized  in  the 
legislative  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  have  authorized  a  wagon  and  horses,  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  horses. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation  has  been  uni- 
formly $50,000.     Did  you  have  any  unexpenaed  balance  in  1915? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  increase  of  $12,280,  and  it  is 
covered  by  10  items. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  talking  about  an  increase  of  $12,280,  and  I 
am  asking  about  the  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Did  you  have  any 
unexpended  balance  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $300. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $12,280.  Are  these 
the  items  of  increase  ? 


8URVEYINO   INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Bowie  will  explain  the  first  item  of 
increase  of  $500  for  new  surveying  instruments. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  should  be  $600.  We  have  not  sufficient  money 
at  present  to  buy  all  the  instruments  we  need.  At  present  we  are 
renting  two  adding  machines,  costing  about  $250  each,  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  our  precise  leveling  parties.  Those  instruments  will  save 
us  at  least  $700  a  season.  The  record  is  now  being  made  right  on 
the  machine  in  the  field,  instead  of  having  the  notes  entered  in  a  book 
to  be  added  up  and  checked  later. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Can  you  carry  adding  machines  with  the  field 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  Tlie  means  of  transportation  is  a  motor 
velocipede,  and  the  adding  machine  is  actually  strapped  on  the  seat 
of  the  velocipede.  The  recorder  sits  by  that  machine  and  takes  down 
on  the  keys  the  readings  that  the  observer  gives  him,  so  that  when 
he  gets  to  the  next  bench  mark  he  pulls  the  lever,  and  there  is  the 
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sum  of  his  backsights  and  foresights.  He  then  takes  the  difference 
between  the  two,  and  gets  the  difference  in  the  elevations  of  those 
bench  marks.  That  is  Being  done  in  the  field  now,  instead  of  having 
the  figures  entered  in  a  book  and  checked  off  and  added  up  by  an 
adding  machine  in  the  office  here.  Instead  of  doing  that,  we  will 
make  one  job  of  it,  and  put  the  readings  on  the  machine  as  the 
observations  are  made.  We  figure  that  that  will  save  us  at  least 
$700  for  each  party,  and  the  instruments  will  cost  $250  each.  We 
have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them  and  are  renting  them. 

Ifr.  MoNDELL.  It  wiU  prevent  mistakes,  too  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  tried  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  but  there  are  two  machines  in  the  field 
to-day.  They  have  been  there  only  a  week  or  two,  but  we  hope  to 
get  favorable  reports  from  them  in  a  few  days. 

OA8  ENOINEB  FOR  TRIANOULATION   SIGNAL  LAMPS. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  item  of  $1,000  at  the 
bottom  on  page  855,  for  the  development  and  purchase  of  small  gas 
engines  to  run  triangulation  signal  lamps.  T^at  item  was  put  in 
there  because  we  wanted  to  get  a  signal  lamp  for  use  in  the  triangula- 
tion of  a  line  100  miles  in  length,  more  or  less,  that  would  be  merely 
as  powerful  as  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive.  Frequently  the  acetylene 
lamp  that  we  are  using  to-day  can  not  be  seen,  or  if  seen  at  all,  it  is 
seen  so  faintly  that  we  can  not  observe  it,  while  a  locomotive  mi^ht 
come  over  the  divide  and  we  would  see  the  electric  headlight  flarmg 
so  that  you  could  see  it  with  the  unaided  eye.  This  gasoline  motor 
would  drive  a  little  dynamo  to  generate  dectricitv.  The  chief  of 
the  instrument  division,  however,  Mr.  Fischer,  has  devised,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  commercial  firm,  a  speciallv  constructed  filament 
nitrc^en  lamp  that  will  give  us  250,000  candlepower,  which  is  more 
than  150  times  the  power  of  our  present  lamp. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  need  this  particular  gas  engine.  While  we  will 
not  have  to  purchase  the  gas  engine,  we  will  have  to  purchase  some  of 
these  commercial  lamps. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  does  that  come  to  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  should  think  that  $500  of  that  should  stay  in  and 
$500  be  taken  out,  because  the  development  of  the  current  by  an 
engine  is  not  necessary,  and  the  purchase  of  the  commercial  parts  of 
those  lamps  will  take  the  place  of  the  purchase  of  the  gas  engines. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  one  item  could  be  decreased  by  $500  to 
advantage. 

PiraNACBS  AND  BOn<BRS — CONNECTION   WITH  CAPITOL  POWER  PLANT. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tell  us  about  the  increase  of  $2,000  for  two  new  fur- 
naces and  boilers  for  heating  purposes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  a  oeautif ul  example  of  being  forced  to 
make  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  There  runs  through  the  cellar  of 
our  building,  for  which  we  were  very  glad  to  grant  permission,  a  steam- 
heating  pipe  of  ample  capacity  to  heat  that  buUaing.  It  warms  the 
Capitol  and  House  Office  Building  all  winter  long.  Although  we 
granted  permission  to  run  the  pipe  through  our  cellar,  we  can  not  use 
any  steam  from  it,  and  hence  we  must  expend  $2,000  putting  in  new 
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furnaces  and  boilers  to  replace  the  old  ones,  while  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  steam  flowing  through  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  can't  you  tap  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  you  give  us  permission  to  do  it,  you  can 
strike  out  that  item  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  had  that  matter  before  the  committee  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  denied  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  law  for  it.  If  you  will  write  in  here 
that  we  can  get  heat  from  tliat  source,  we  can  utilize  that  steam  pipe, 
because  it  is  in  our  cellar,  and  we  wiU  be  glad  to  take  out  this  estimate 
of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  asked  the  committee  to  do  this  before  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Capitol  commission, 
composed  of  Speaker  Clark,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Mann.  I  beheve 
we  'got  the  consent  of  two,  but  not  of  the  third. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Could  they  give  you  their  consent  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Faris.  They  have  a  valve  in  the  middle  of  that  pipe  which  we 
can  not  turn. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  can  not  turn  it  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  must  not  turn  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  you  had  permission  to  connect  with  that 
pipe,  would  this  item  be  wholly  unnecessary? 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  would  be  some  fittings  to  be  made. 
I  should  judge  that  the  item  could  be  reduced  $1,500.  Five  hundred 
dollars  would  cover  the  expense  of  making  the  fittings.  We  could 
also  get  along  with  much  less  in  the  item  for  fuel,  on  page  855.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  less,  but  I  should  say  we  would  want  not  over 
one-third  of  it.     It  could  be  reduced  certainly  that  much. 

PAPER   CUTTER. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  an  increase  of  $1,200  for  a  paper  cutter  in 
the  printing  office. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Our  paper  cutter  is  too  small  for  the  larger 
charts,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  use  it  for  some  illustrations  that 
we  wanted  to  publish.     We  have  been  imable  to  cut  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  want  one  of  a  larger  size  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;  several  inches  larger,  so  as  to  properly 
accommodate  the  present  needs  of  the  printing  section. 

Mr.  Borland.  To  cut  the  size  of  paper  you  now  use  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.   How  have  you  been  cutting  it  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Some  of  it  we  have  been  able  to  do  on  our 
paper  cutter,  but  other  parts  of  it  we  have  had  to  do  by  hand  with 
a  knife. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  and  it  can  not  be 
done  accurately  or  neatly  by  hand. 

DRAWING   TABLES   AND   FURNITURE. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  increase  of  $1,000  for  new  drawing 
tables  and  furniture  for  the  drawing  section  of  the  Division  of  Charts? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  At  the  present  time  the  furniture  corresponds 
to  the  building.     It  is  antiquated,  some  of  it  being  40  or  50  years  old. 
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It  is  not  at  all  sanitary  nor  convenient.  We  are  using  boards  or  tables 
there  made  out  of  boards  clamped  together  and  placed  on  trestles, 
which  was  the  old  form  of  drawing  boards.  The  modern  form  of  a 
drawing  table  is  very  much  more  economical  in  the  matter  of  space 
in  that  it  includes  a  place  for  the  drawing  instruments  and  small  tools 
used  by  the  draftsmen  and  gives  more  room  for  the  draftsman  to 
work.  They  are  more  sanitary,  and  they  are  found  in  all  modem 
drafting  establishments.  We  are  entirely  antiquated  so  far  as  our 
drafting  furniture  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Borland.  Here  is  an  increase  of  $1,000  for  extra  furniture  for 
various  divisions  of  the  office  necessary  for  complying  with  the  rules 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.     What  rules  are  tney  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  complained  about  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  old  furniture  we  have.  Some  of  it  is 
nearly  50  years  old.  They  do  not  think  we  should  have  it  any 
longer.     It  is  hard  to  clean. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  of  any  value  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  be  glad  to  sell  it.  If  we  are  authorized  to 
purchase  new  furniture,  we  will  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  com- 
plained about  the  insanitary  condition  of  your  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have.  An  inspector  has  been  in  there  and  com- 
plained about  certain  furniture  we  have,  and  said  it  should  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  report  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  would  like  for  you  to  send  it  over. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  see  that  it  comes  here. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  sort  of  furniture  is  this  ?  Is  it  ordinary 
wooden  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  very  old.  We  are  working  in  Ben.  But- 
ler's old  stable,  you  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  can  not  see  how  the  furniture  would  accumulate 
any  danger  of  infection. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  furniture  is  antiquated  anyway.  It  is  old  and  not 
convenient,  and  it  will  not  pky  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Most  of  our  desks  come  right  down  to  the  floor,  in- 
stead of  having  legs.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  modem  sanitary 
desks,  arranged  so  tliat  you  can  sweep  under  them.  I  doubt  if  there 
has  been  a  broom  under  my  desk  in  the  last  three  years,  and  there  is 
robably  a  quart  of  dust  under  it.  Those  things  are  considered  to 
e  unhealthy. 

FIBE-H08E  SYSTEM. 


E 


Mr.  Jones.  You  passed  item  number  4,  which  provides  an  increase 
of  $750  for  the  installation  of  a  fire-hose  system  in  the  Butler  Building 
and  printing  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes;  I  skipped  over  that  item. 

Mr.  Jones.  Intentionally  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  You  want  some  fire  hose  there.  That  build- 
ing, of  course,  is  not  firenroof  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No 
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Mr.  Borland.  And  it  is  filled  with  permanent  records  of  great 
value? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  a  fair  valuation  of  them  would  be  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  a  billion  dollars,  with  no  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  suppose  you  might 
put  this  statement  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  increase  of  $750  for  installation  of  fire-hose  system  in  the  Butler  Building  and 
printing  office  is  necessary  for  protection  against  loss  by  fire  of  original  records  and 
printing  plates,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  eeitimatea,  but  it  certainly  would  run 
into  one-tenth  of  a  billion  of  dollars.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  for  such  a  pur- 
pose in  this  building  further  than  the  hand  fire  extinguishers. 

The  building  contains  original  records  of  surveys  running  back  to  1817.  They  can 
not  be  replaceid.  In  many  cases,  they  constitute  the  only  authentic  record  from 
which  natural  or  artificial  changes  in  the  coast  lines  of  the  United  States  can  be  de- 
duced. They  often  form  the  basis  of  land  titles,  and  as  such  are  made  use  of  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  State  and  city  governments.  The  records  of  national  and  State 
boundaries  are  of  incalcidable  value,  particularly  those  of  the  recent  surveys  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from 
Portland  Canal,  Alaska,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  records  are  of  historical,  legal,  and 
geological  value. 

£.  Lester  Jones,  SuperinUndent. 

WATERPROOFINO  VAULTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  increase  of  $2,500  for  waterproofin 
vaults  in  the  front  of  the  Richards  Buijding  for  storage  purposes  t 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  for  waterproofing  the  vaults  in  iront  of  the 
Richards  Building.  This  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
eJB&ciency,  and  sanitation.  The  old  unsightly  buildings  about  the 
grounds,  which  are  unsuitable  and  expensive  for  the  purpose  intended. 
Siould  be  removed  and  the  large,  commodious  vaults  imder  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  building  should  be  made  waterproof,  thus  providing 
storage  in  a  systematic,  safe,  and  economical  manner.  With  these 
vaults  properly  arranged  considerable  time  and  labor  in  handling 
property  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  vaults  are  not  waterproof  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  subject  to  leakage? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  any  damage  occurred  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  tried  them  to  the  extent  of  putting  things 
in  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  use  them  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  They  are  only  used  for  coal. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  propose  to  use  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  For  general  storage  that  we  now  have  in  wooden 
buildings. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  class  of  storage  would  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Surplus  instruments,  a  part  oi  the  books  from  the 
library,  a  part  of  tne  archives,  and  it  would  be  a  splendid  place  for 
old  hydrographic  and  topographic  maps.  It  would  be  8- good  place 
for  them,  but  we  would  not  dare  to  put  them  there  now.  'Diat  wouW 
make  available  for  other  purposes  room  that  is  now  occupied  by 
storage  throughout  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  size  of  those  vaults  ? 
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Mr.  Fabis.  You  know  where  the  Butler  Building  is.  They  cover 
the  space  in  front  there  to  the  end  of  the  red  building  clear  out  to 
the  curb, 

Mr.  Borland.  And  that  lawn  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  Just  inside  the  curb. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  use  them  than 
to  have  the  unsightly  buildings  we  use  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  an  estimate  on  that  waterproofing  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  an  estimate  or  bid,  but  it  gives  us  a 
basis.    The  assistant  in  charge  did  that  at  my  request. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  you  have  substantially  accurate  figures 
on  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  work  to  be — a  double 
concrete  wall  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  it  should  be  concrete. 

MOTOBS  AND  MAOHINEBT  FOB  INSTBUMENT  SHOP. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  increase  of  S830  for  the  installation  of 
direct-driven  motors  and  substitution  of  modern  machinery  in  the 
instrument  shop. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  should  say  that  by  putting  them  in  you 
would  be  investing  that  money  at  60  per  cent.  That  would  save  $140 
a  year  in  the  outlay  for  electric  current,  and  the  plant  could  be  oper- 
ated much  more  efficiently.  We  now  have  to  run  all  the  shafting  and 
pulleys  all  the  time  instead  of  following  the  practice  of  modern  snops 
and  using  only  the  portion  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Borland,  miere  do  you  get  electric  current — from  the 
Potomac  Ck).  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  from  the  Capitol  plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  ?  Do  you  get  any  of 
it  from  the  Potomac  Power  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Six  cents;  while  private  people  have  to  pay  10  cents 
for  it,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  furnisTied  on  a  Government  contract. 

Mr.  Borland.  Made  by  the  General  Supply  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Johannes.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  being  based  on  amount  of  com- 
position. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  get  vour  current  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thatpart  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  do  you  get  the  rest  of  it?' 

Mr.  Faris.  I  think  that  comes  from  the  Capitol  plant. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  get  all  of  your  current 
from  the  Capitol  power  plant  here  ? 

Mr.  Wainwrioht.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  cable  from  that 
plant  will  no  longer  suffice  for  the  purpose.  We  have  now  reached 
the  full  limit  of  that  cable. 

Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  you  had  an  additional  transmission  line, 
could  you  get  more  from  them,  or  does  the  Capitol  use  all  of  that 
current? 
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Mr.  Wainwright.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  know  we  have 
now  actually  reached  the  danger  limit  on  the  cable  we  are  using. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  taking  from  them  all  the  current  your  cable 
will  canr? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  our  cable  will  carry. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course,  with  these  motors  we  would  do 
away  with  the  old  gas  engine  that  we  are  now  using. 

FURNISHING   SUBOFFICES. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  notice  in  this  last  item  you  are  asking  $1,500  for 
expense  incidental  to  opening  new  suboffices  at  Boston,  Norfolk,  and 
Juneau,  at  $500  each,  whereas,  in  your  printed  statement  on  page  855 
you  have  an  estimate  of  $1,500  for  expense  incidental  to  opening  new 
suboffices  at  Boston,  Norfolk,  Galveston,  and  Juneau,  at  $375  each. 

Mr.  Jones.  A  part  of  the  furniture  we  have  at  Galveston  b  loaned. 
The  item  of  $375  is  nearer  correct. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  offices  do  you  propose  to  open  with  this 
money. 

Mr.  Jones.  Four;  Galveston  is  open,  but  more  furniture  has  to  be 
purchased. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  open,  but  we  will  have  to  equip  Galveston. 

Mr,  Borland.  That  is  not  what  this  tjrpewritten  statement  shows. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  three  new  offices,  and  the  Galveston 
office  must  be  reequipped. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  does  that  $375  for  each  office  include? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  includes  furniture,  principally. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  items  included  in  your  typewritten  state- 
ment here  aU  extraordinary  expenses  above  your  normal  general 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  wUl  you  need  $50,000  for  your 
normal  general  expenses,  as  specified  on  page  854,  and  these  other 
separate  items  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Except  that  they  may  be  reduced  by  giving 
us  that  steam-pipe  connection. 

Mr.  Bowie.  And  $500  should  be  cut  out  on  account  of  the  motor 
for  the  signal  lamps. 

Mr.  Faris.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  said,  and  that  is  from 
this  appropriation  we  also  buy  our  chart  paper,  and  the  price  of  that 
is  going  up  rapidly. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  paper. 

NEW  VESSELS  TO  REPLACE  THE  ''gEDNEY"  AND  '* PATTERSON.*' 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  on  page  856,  "For  two  new  vessels, 
including  their  equipment,  to  replace  the  Patterson  and  Gedn^y.'' 
The  estimate  is  $508,000.     You  have  one  boat  now  to  replace? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  14  ships. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  the  Isis  take  the  place  of  one  of  these  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  the  Isis  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Endeavor  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The  Mc Arthur  is  gone,  having  been 
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replaced  by  the  Surveyor,  and  these  proposed  new  ships  are  to 
replace  the  Gedney  and  Patterson,  The  Gedney  is  already  condemned, 
and  the  PaUerson  is  hanging  on  by  the  eyelids.  It  is  no  longer  safe 
to  use  her. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  had  $289,000  under  the  current  law  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  has  been  used  for  building  the  Surveyor 
and  for  the  purchase  of  the  Isis.  The  purchase  of  the  Isis  was  a 
happy  accident,  and  we  hope  we  can  repeat  it. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  How  mucn  of  that  $289,000  did  you  spend  on  the 
Sun'^eyor  and  Isist 

Secretary  Redfield.  AU  of  it — every  dollar  of  it,  and  we  were 
most  fortunate  to  get  it. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  lou  are  asking  $508,000  for  these  two  new  ships; 
what  character  of  ships  do  you  expect  to  get  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Seagoing  vessels  if  we  get  this  money. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Don't  you  know  that  the  price  of  vessels  is  higher 
now  than  it  has  been  for  years  past  and  higher  than  it  will  be  for 
vears  to  come  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know  about  the  latter,  but  the 
former  I  know  is  generally  true. 

Only  within  the  Rst  three  months  we  placed  a  contract,  as  author- 
ized under  the  last  simdry  civil  bill,  and  it  was  practically  within  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  can  always  get  a  vessel  even  if  jrou  are  limited  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  we  got  a  new  vessel  built  to  order  for 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  But  you  would  have  to  take  a  smaller  vessel  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  had  to  pay  for  some  of  her  equipment 
out  of  our  general  appropriation,  but  the  ship  was  all  right;  we  got  a 
first-class  ship,  and  we  had  no  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  very  fortunate  time  to  buy 
new  vessels  for  this  kmd  of  a  service  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  most  necessary  to  have  vessels.  The 
absence  of  a  vessel  might  easily  cause  more  loss  than  the  total  cost 
of  such  a  vessel.  We  will  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  possible,  and  we 
might  be  able  to  buy  a  wooden  ship,  a  wooden  steamer.  We  might 
buud  a  composite  ship.  But  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  money 
will  be  well  used. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  American  shipyards 
are  pretty  well  filled  up  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  large  yards;  yes.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  are  many  new  yards  coming  into  existence,  three  or  four  of 
them.  In  Jacksonville,  in  Wilmington,  in  Manitowoc,  in  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Pedro,  Long  Beach,  and  in  Seattle,  there  are  yards  of  that 
character,  where  smps  of  relatively  small  size  can  be  built.  We  do 
not  go  to  the  great  big  yards  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Bobland.  What  will  be  the  size  of  the  ships  that  you  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Fabis.  About  the  size  of  the  Surveyor,  about  1,000  tons  dis- 
placement, and  I  think  she  is  about  160  feet  on  the  water  line. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Are  they  to  be  wooden  ships  or  steel  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  We  think  steel  vessels  are  best  for  our  service. 
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Mr.  BoBLAND.  These  vessels  will  cost  you  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoELAND.  Would  they  be  of  the  same  size  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  And  they  would  be  a  duplicate  of  the  Surveyor 'i 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  We  would  save  money  by  so  doing, 
because  they  are  in  a  position  to  go  right  ahead  with  the  work,  as 
they  have  the  patterns  and  drawings,  and  those  of  the  Surveyor 
would  suit  us  perfectly. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  price  since  you 
got  the  Surveyor,  or  can  you  get  these  ships  at  the  same  price? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  feel  that  we  could  get  them  at  the  same 
price,  because,  as  I  say,  they  have  the  patterns  and  drawings,  and 
we  could  duplicate  the  engines  and  everything  that  should  go  into 
the  vessels.     We  could  do  that,  Mr.  Faris,  could  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Fabis.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Where  would  these  ships  be  used  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Entirely? 

Secretarv  Redfield.  They  would  be  used  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii; 
they  would  be  used  on  all  of  the  Pacific  work.  We  feel  as  if  we  have  a 
record  for  effectiveness  in  the  handling  of  appropriations  for  vessels 
and  that  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  respect. 

Mr,  Mondell.  If  a  sum  were  granted  for  one  or  more  vessels  and 
you  should  run  on  to  a  very  high  market 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  We  should  not  buy;  we  would 
not  feel  justified  in  buying  under  such  circumstances.  If  we  could 
have  this  sum  made  immediately  available  it  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  close  a  contract  with  the  builders  of  the  Surveyor  before  she 
left  tne  stocks.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  really  looking  for,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  business,  that  is  the  practical  thing  to  do.  If  we  could 
do  that,  we  would  have  that  ship  m  use  in  the  spring  of  1917.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  replace  her  on  the  stocks  as  she  comes  off. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  that  ship  being  built  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  At  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

NEW  launches. 

Mr.  Bobland.  You  want  to  purchase  10  new  launches,  including 
their  equipment,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  purchase  of  10  new  launches  woidd  mean 
a  saving  of  $17,000;  it  would  mean  that  saving  by  reason  of  not 
having  to  pay  rental  for  such  launches  as  we  now  nave  and  we  wouM 
get  vessels  controlled  by  the  Grovemment.  Now  we  pay  $17,000  a 
year  in  rental  for  wire-<irag  launches.  That  would  stop  witn  this 
purchase  and  we  can  get  a  better  vessel.  We  can  get  vessels  that 
will  be  generally  usefulf  or  all  of  our  work  in  doing  wire-drag  work. 

Mr.  Bobland.  How  large  are  these  launches  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  About  75  feet  long. 

Mr.  Bobland.  Have  you  any  launches  of  that  description  novr  in 
the  service  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  rent  them;  yes,  sir;  and  we  pay  $17,000 
for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Borland.  From  whom  can  you  rent  launches  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Anybody  who  has  them  to  rent  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  Jones.  Fishermen  and  others,  and  we  have  to  pay  large  rentals 
because  at  the  time  of  the  year  we  want  them  they  could  utflize  them 
also.  Another  point  is  that  when  we  could  not  utilize  our  launches 
by  reason  of  stormy  weather  they  would  not  be  costing  us  anything, 
wnile  for  the  other  launches  we  have  to  pay  just  the  same,  whether 
we  use  them  or  not.  Suppose  there  was  a  week  of  extremely  stormy 
weather;  if  the  launches  we  rent  were  laid  up  we  would  have  to  pay 
for  them  just  the  same,  while  if  we  had  Government  vessels  we  would 
not  have  such  expense. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  works  the  other  way,  too,  because  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  rental  for  your  hired  launches  except  when  you  use  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  we  could  use  Government-owned  launches  for 
inside  work  all  the  time;  it  would  not  only  be  for  wire-drag  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  buy  10  of  these  launches  for  $100,000, 
can  you  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  made  in  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  a  place.  There  are  small  yards  about  which  I  know 
personally  that  build  light  vessels  of  this  cnaracter  in  Baltimore  and 
others  in  Maine  that  are  not  overworked.  These  launches  would  be 
wooden  vessels  and  they  can  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  cost,  and 
they  would  be  a  most  effective  addition  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  I  presume  they  would  be  better  adapted  to 
your  work  than  many  of  the  launches  you  now  secure  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Altogether  so,  and  we  coidd  use  them  12 
months  in  the  yeBX. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  always  have  to  make  some  alter ationd  in  the 
launches  which  we  hire. 

Mr.  Faris.  Which  costs  both  time  and  money. 

ESTIMATES  FOE  1917 — ^NEW  VESSELS. 

The  estimates  of  1917  provide  for  2  full-powered  steam  ocean -p:oirg  Burveyin 
veaselfl,  steel  or  wood,  at  a  cost  of  $254,000  each,  and  10  large,  specially  equipi>ed 
wiie-drag  launches  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  each,  a  total  of  $608,000,  which 
is  183,000  more  than  asked  for  last  year,  and  $319,000  more  than  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  In  the  simdry  civil  bill  of  the  fiscal  year  1916. 

llie  2  ''  ocean-goinff  surveyine;  vessels  "  are  needed  for  off-shore  sbunding  and  chart- 
ing operations  along  tne  exposed  coasts  of  Oidifomia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  They  are  intended  to  replace  the  worn-out  and  obsolete  surveying  vessels 
PatUrgon  and  Gedney^  respectively,  32  and  39  years  old,  and  are  planned  to  be  of  the 
type  of  the  Surveyof^  now  being  jonstructed  under  last  year's  appropriation  to  take 
tike  place  of  the  MeArQiw.  Both  the  Mc Arthur  and  Gedney  have  been  condemned 
and  sold  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  further  use  as  surveyine  vessels. 

The  proposals  for  building  the  Surveyor  were  opened  August  25,  1915,  and  the 
aven^  of  all  commercial  bids  received  for  the  construction  of  the  bare  hull  and 
machinery  was  $224,000.  In  addition  to  this,  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  extras  and  equipment  such  as  launches,  boats,  wireless,  furniture,  outfit, 
and  ao  forth,  will  be  at  least  $30,000.  This  makes  the  probable  ultimate  cost  of  the 
proposed  new  ocean-going  vessels  $254,000,  as  given  in  the  estimates. 

Tne  10  laige  launches  are  for  the  use  of  wire-drag  parties  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coaatB.  Heretofore  these  boats  have  been  hired  by  the  month  at  prices  which,  not- 
withstanding that  competitive  bids  were  obtained  and  the  best  possible  bargains 
made,  averaged  14  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  boats. 
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Average  hire  of  towing  launches: 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  for  8  months $1, 467. 60 

For  Alaska  for  6  months 2,025.00 

Average  hire  per  season  per  laxmch 1,  746. 30 

It  is  proposed  to  build  launches  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  110,000  each  to  replace  those 
hired  launches. 

The  launches  are  also  needed  for  surveys  of  inside  waterways,  harbors,  and  ap- 
proaches. This  includes  surveying  operations  for  purposes  of  revision  of  charts 
and  coast  pilots,  location  of  lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  wrecks,  oyster  surveys, 
tide  and  current  observations,  and  other  nautical  surveying  information  constantly 
required  in  the  waters  mentioned  by  various  Government  and  State  institutioDd 
to  meet  the  needs  of  navigation  and  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

E.  Lester  Jones,  SuperintenderU. 

LITHOGRAPHIC   PRESSES. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  for  one  lithographic  rotary  two- 
color  offset  press,  $9,500. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  that  item,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  adding  $3,000  to  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  explanation  as  to  the  necessity  for  this 
lithographic  press  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  At  the  present  time  to  do  our  Hthographic  work 
we  have  what  is  called  a  flat-bed  press.  Now  aU  modem  shops  are 
getting  in  an  offset  press  which  has  OTeater  speed  and  produces  a  finer 
character  of  woik  m  every  way.  The  Hydrographic  Office  at  the 
present  time  has  such  a  press.  In  other  words,  the  charts  of  foreign 
coasts  are  being  printed  by  the  latest  type  of  lithographic  press  while 
the  charts  of  the  United  States  coasts  are  being  printed  on  an  anti- 
quated press. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is,  the  Hydrographic  Oflice  has  a 
modern  press  and  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  This  particidar  type  of  press  will  obviate  that 
trouble  in  printing  buoys  that  the  Secretary  referred  to. 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I  show  you  just  what  that  means  and 
how  close  those  come  together  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  an  error  of  this 
kind  might  well  mean  the  loss  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  what  you  call  two-color  work  [indicating 
map]? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  That  is  printed  in  three  colors,  calUng  the  black 
one.  But  the  greatest  trouble  that  we  have  is  that  we  should  first 
print  this  black.  Now,  when  the  black  is  printed — ^but  first  let  me 
call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  outline  of  the  buoy  is  printed 
in  black,  merely  the  outUne.  Now,  in  the  second  printing  with  red 
those  Uttle  interiors  of  those  outUnes  have  got  to  be  filled  in  with  red. 
Now,  if  that  is  done  right  at  once  as  it  goes  through  the  press  it  receives 
two  printings,  the  black  and  the  red  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no 
chan(  e  whatever  for  an  alteration  in  the  paper,  wnich  may  occur 
'when  you  print  the  black  one  day  and  wait  until  the  succeeding  day, 
when  you  may  have  a  rainstorm  or  some  change  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  map,  as  I  understand  it,  was  printed  by  your 
present  process? 
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Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Which  requires  two  impressions  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Three. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  propose  to  have  with  this  new  process  only 
one  im^ession? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  No;  we  propose  to  get  two  impressions  at  a 
time;  that  is  to  say,  we  would  run  this  off  at  one  printing  in  two 
colors,  and  then  we  would  put  it  on  once  again  to  get  that  tint  for 
the  land.    That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  can  get  safety  and  we  save  the  time  of 
stopping  tne  present  press  and  washing  it  off. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  gain  anjrthing  in  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  les;  one  printer  and  his  helper  can  attend  to 
one  of  those  presses  just  as  well  as  they  can  to  a  press  on  which  you 
can  print  only  one  impression  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Hydrographic  Office  has 
a  one-color  offset  press,  and  no  cloubt  they  would  nave  purchased  a 
two-color  press  if  it  had  been  in  existence,  and  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  just  so  much  further  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  economy. 

compensation  to  employees  for  injuries. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  that  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  May 
30,  1908,  be  extended  to  persons  employed  by  the  United  States  in 
anv  hazardous  employment  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  our  vessels  have  to  go  into  places 
where  no  other  vessels  have  any  right  to  go,  except  the  lightnouse 
vessels.  The  conditions  that  exist  as  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  exist 
as  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Service  and  they  are  the  same  as  regards 
dangers.  They  are  the  two  services  that  have  vessels  which  go  into 
•places  that  no  other  vessels  have  a  right  to  go.  The  Lighthouse 
oervice  has  the  benefit  of  this  provision  and  by  the  same  token  it 
should  apply  to  this  service. 


Thursday,  March  30,  1916. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEXEFTS  OF  HOF.  WILLIAM  G.  BEDFIELD,  SECBETABY 
OF  COMXEBCE;  MB.  HUGH  M.  SMITH,  COMMISSIONEB;  MB. 
H.  F.  MOOBE,  DEPTTTT  COMMISSIONEB;  AND  MB.  WABD  T« 
BO  WEB. 

commissioner's  office. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  In  the  item  for  the  comioissioner's  office  you  are 
asking  an  increase  from  $100,380  to  $116,140. 

ASSISTANTS  TO  INYESTIOATE  OY8TEB  AND  SHELLFISH  INDUSTRY. 

[Seep.  1618.] 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  items  on  lines  4  and  5 
appearing  to  be  new  matter  are  not  new  places.  You  wiD  observe 
in  each  case  $2,500  is  stricken  out  below.  The  total  is  not  altered 
thereby  either  in  dollars  or  in  force.     The  only  change  there  is  on 
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line  7,  one  man  at  $2,400  and  one  at  $2,000,  about  which  Mr.  Moore  is 
now  ready  to  speak  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  required  ? 

Mr.  Moore  (reading): 

These  aesistants  are  reauired  for  investigationB  and  experiments  essential  for  the 
relief  and  development  of  the  oyster  industry.  This  fishery  has  a  value  to  the  6^* 
ermen  of  about  $17,000,000  annually,  which  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  first 
value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  In  aid  of  this,  the 
greatest  single  fishery  possessed  by  any  country  in  the  world,  the  Government  does 
practically  nothing,  and  it  can  do  no  more  unless  competent  trained  men  are  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  oystermen,  ovster  growers  and  dealers,  are  now  organized  and 
«re  makmg  emphatic  demands  which  the  Bureau  must  admit  to  be  reasonable.  They 
point  to  the  solicitude  of  the  Government  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  trout,  bass,  and 
other  fishes  valuable  mainly  for  the  sport  which  they  fumisn,  to  the  willingness  to 
build  hatcheries  for  propagating  these  fishes,  and  they  contrast  this  with  the  practical 
neglect  of  one  of  the  country's  great  food  resources. 

These  men  have  shown  sufiicient  enterprise  and  courage  to  entitle  them  to  con- 
aideration  and  respect.  On  their  own  initiative  and  by  their  own  labor  and  capital 
they  have  done  much  to  save  the  oyster  from  commercial  extinction.  Thejr  have 
improved  the  quality  of  the  oysters  on  the  market  without  materially  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  consumer;  and  to-day,  with  the  insufficient  aid  which  the  bureau  has 
been  able  to  furnish,  they  are  producing  on  plantod  beds  $10,000,000  worth  of  food. 

They  have  reached  a  stage,  nowever,  where  they  can  go  no  further  without  investi- 
gations and  experiments  which  thejr  themselves  can  not  conduct.  In  the  region 
north  of  Delaware  Bay  the  oyster,  while  spawning  annually,  does  not  reproduce  itself 
in  commercial  quantities  oftener  than  about  once  in  four  or  five  years.  Everywhere 
on  the  coast  startfish,  drills,  and  other  enemies  destroy  millions  of  bushels  of  planted 
oyster?.  At  many  places  green-gill  and  other  abnormalities  affect  the  oysters,  either 
making  them  unfit  tor  use  or  so  affecting  their  appearance  as  to  ruin  their  sale.  The 
loss  from  these  causes  is  enormous. 

If  Congress  creates  the  assistantships  aaked  for  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  compe- 
tent men,  and  the  bureau  will  immediately  begin  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
losses  and  experiment  with  remedies.     It  can  not  give  the  desired  relief  otherwise. 

The  work  will  be  coniucte  i  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  from  about  April  to  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  two  assistants  are  for  the  investigation  of, 
the  oyster  industry  I 

Mr.  Moore.  For  the  investigation  of  the  shellfish  industry  as  a 
whole  but  particularly  the  oyster  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  one  engaged  now  on  the  shellfish 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  nobody  now.  We  have  just  lost  the  last 
man  we  had.  About  20  years  ago  a  man  came  into  the  service  for 
this  special  duty  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  necessaiy  to  employ 
him  for  other  purposes  and  he  was  finally  loaded  up  with  more  or 
less  administrative  work  and  has  been  diverted  from  this  field.  An 
understudy  was  developed  in  order  to  take  over  his  duties  and  that 
understudy  left  about  three  or  four  years  ago  because  there  was  no 
prospect  of  promotion.  He  was  offered  a  more  desirable  berth  at 
one  of  the  great  museums  of  the  country  and  he  did  not  feel  he  could 
afford  to  remain  with  us  longer.  About  a  year  after  he  left  wo  got 
another  man,  and  he  has  just  left  because  he,  too,  has  received  a  more 
advantageous  offer.  It  takes  at  least  one  jear  to  train  a  man  up  to 
this  special  type  of  work,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  anytning 
unless  we  can  get  salaries  which  will  enable  us  to  retain  the  men  after 
thev  become  oi  some  use  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  investigation  ever  been  made  by  the 
bureau  of  the  shellfish  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  We  have  made  a  great  many  investigations.  This 
man  of  whom  I  was  just  speaking  carried  on  investigations  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  in  Louisiana  was  under- 
taken in  1898,  and  resulted  in  recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
the  State  which  were  given  effect  in  1904,  and  as  a  direct  result  of 
those  recommendations  the  oyster  output  of  Louisiana  was  increased 
from  about  900,000  bushels  in  1904  to  approximately  4,000,000 
bushels  10  years  later.  That  work  quadrupled  the  output  in  Louis- 
iana. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  1904.  The  work  was  conducted  in  1898,  but  it  was 
not  given  full  effect  by  legislative  recognition  and  action  until  from 
1902  to  1904  and  in  1904  the.  laws  were  perfected. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  State  laws,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  There  are,  of  course,  no  United  States  laws 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  want  these  two  men  along  the  north  Atlantic 
coast? 

Mr.  Moore.  These  two  men  will  be  utiUzed  principally  along  the 
North  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  greatest  oyster  industry  is  located. 
The  problems  there  are  somewhat  different  from  those  that  confronted 
us  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Thev  will  be  detailed  to  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  during  that  season  of  the  vear  in  which  they  can  be  utiUzed 
there  and  will  then  be  used  in  otner  sections  of  the  country  to  work 
out  very  much  needed  experiments  there;  in  other  words,  the  effort 
wiD  be  t©  utihze  their  time  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  transfer- 
ring them  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  think  that  in  1904  you  actually  in- 
creased the  commercial  output  of  oysters  in  the  Gulf  coast  section  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  made  recommendations  to  the  oyster  men  and  to 
the  legislators  of  Louisiana  which,  when  given  effect,  resulted  in  that 
increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  the  character  of  those  recommenda- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  recommendations  were  to  the  effect  that  legislative 
sanction  and  provision  should  be  made  for  leasing  the  barren  bottoms 
under  the  water  along  the  coast  of  the  State.  We  made  definite  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  legislation,  and  the  outcome  proved  our 
recommendations  were  practical.  In  addition  to  that  we  showed  the 
oyster  men  how  to  go  about  the  work;  how  to  actually  undertake 
oyster  culture  in  a  practical  way  which  would  deUver  the  goods. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  glad  you  nave  a  record  of  increasing  the  output 
of  oysters  or  whatever  you  are  looking  after,  because  we  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  only 
result  has  been  that  the  number  of  animals  has  been  getting  smaller 
year  after  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  already  hatched  this  year,  thus  far 
developed,  800,000,000  more  fish  than  we  did  last  year,  and  last  year 
was  a  record. 

Mr.  Moore.  Let  me  give  you  another  case,  Mr.  Borland,  where  we 
Went  into  a  region  absolutely  devoid  of  oysters.  We  undertook 
oyster-culture  experiments,  established  our  own  beds  by  bringing 
seed  ovsters  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  by  boat,  and  as  a  result  of 
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three  years  of  experiments  before  we  actually  concluded  the  work, 
we  were  so  hemmed  in  by  men  engaged  in  commercial  oyster  cul- 
ture that  in  order  to  continue  the  experiments  to  a  conclusion  we  had 
to  go  on  leased  bottoms  and  get  the  permission  of  private  holders.  In 
the  year  in  which  we  concluded  that  work  $60,000  worth  of  oysters 
were  carried  out  of  that  region,  which  before  had  produced  none. 
Since  then  nature  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  case.  A  hurricane  has 
swept  over  that  region,  and  it  has  scattered  these  oysters  and  shells, 
and  now  there  are  large  areas  of  natural  oyster  beds  which  are  actu- 
ally producing  oysters  on  what  was  barren  bottom  when  we  went 
down  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  the  north  Atlantic  do  you  include  Chesapeake 
Bay? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  call  that  part  of  the  north  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  anything  north  of  Hatteras  we  include  in 
the  north  Atlantic  for  our  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  beUeved  that  these  investigations  must  be 
permanent  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  work  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  problems  which  will  be  coming 
up  from  time  to  time  and  some  of  them  are  very  difficult  of  solution. 
Tnese  men  asked  for  will  not  be  able  to  attack  all  of  those  problems 
at  one  time,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  complaint  just  now  is  the  failure  of 
the  oysters  to  reproduce. 

Mr.  Moore.  Tnat  is  the  case  particularl}^  in  Long  Island  Sbund. 
They  reproduce  there  in  commercial  quantities  probaoly  once  in  four 
or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  also  true  of  Great  South  Bay. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  all  through  that  region.  I  meant  the  par- 
ticular region  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  Further  south  they  have 
other  difficulties.  On  the  Gutf  coast  they  reproduce  too  copiously 
and  the  consequence  is  that  when  oysters  are  planted  they  become 
so  loaded  up  with  young  as  to  form  great  masses  and  clusters  which 
crowd  one  another,  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  sufficient  water  for 
respiration  or  sufficient  fooa,  and  they  kill  one  another  off  and  none 
of  them  reach  a  merchantable  stage.  There  are  two  problems  imme- 
diately confronting  us,  one  of  them  to  inhibit  an  excessive  spat  and 
the  other  one  to  determine  what  are  the  causes  which  prevent  the  set 
in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island.  There  are  innumerable  problems  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  only  in  the  oyster  industry  that  these  prob- 
lems have  arisen  or  are  you  doing  anything  in  reference  to  the  clams  1 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  dam. 
We  will  have  to  go  to  work  and  develop  a  whole  system  of  clam  cul- 
ture from  the  beginning  which  will  be  comparable  in  some  measure 
to  the  oyster  culture  as  now  practiced.  The  clam  is  becoming  more 
valuable  than  the  oyster. 

The  Chairman.  They  plant  clanfe  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  plant  them  by  diggingup  the  young  clams  and 
transferring  them.  It  is  transplanting.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to 
devise  some  plan  whereby  we  can  catch  the  innumerable  clam  fry 
which  swim  freely  in  the  water,  and  most  of  which  are  lost  or  eaten 
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by.  fishes  or  dropped  in  mud  bottoms  where  they  are  stifled.  We 
want  to  enable  the  clam  culturists  to  catch  those,  and  not  depend  on 
those  that  set  naturally,  and  to  save  them  and  to  increase  the  set. 
That  is  why  I  say  there  is  work  cut  out  for  us  for  years  to  come. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  about  crabs  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  whole  crab  question  needs  to  be  looked  into.  In 
Chesapeake  Bay  the  crab  industry  is  assuming  enormous  propor- 
tions. The  crabbers  are  overdoing  it.  They  are.  catching  more 
crabs  than  the  natural  production  will  suppljr,  and  we  will  have  to 
look  into  that  question  to  determine  whetner  it  is  possible  to  under- 
take artificial  methods  of  increasing  the  supply  of  crabs  or  whether 
we  will  have  to  depend  on  well-devised  restrictive  or  regulative 
measures  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  undue  destruction. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  not  men  now  engaged  on  an  oyster  inves- 
tigation ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No^  sir;  not  a  man.  I  was  explaining  that  just  before 
you  came  in.     We  have  had  several  men,  but  have  lost  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  oyster  industry  alone  employs  67,000 
persons  on  our  coast. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  the  other  shellfish  industries — -the  crab,  the  lob- 
ster, the  clam,  and  the  scallop — about  20,000  more.  So  there  are 
nearly  90,000  men  employed  in  the  industries,  which  we  hope  will  be 
more  or  less  benefited  if  we  secure  the  creation  of  these  positions. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  a  man  now  engaged  on  work  m  reference 
to  the  lobster  industry,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  men  enffa^ed  in  lobster  culture  but  nobody 
who  is  studying  the  habits  and  development  of  the  lobster.  We 
have  done  some  very  good  work  on  the  lobster.  We  were  able  to 
secure  the  temporary  services  of  a  man  for  a  number  of  years  and  he 
has  solved  many  oi  the  problems  concerning  the  habits  and  life 
history  of  the  lobster,  but  there  is  still  much  to  do.  You  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  that  these  problems  of  the  study  of  marine  fishes 
are  rather  more  difficult  of  solution  than  those  involved  in  the  study 
of  agricultural  matters.  One  can  follow  insects  and  birds  and  field 
mice  and  can  see  what  they  are  doing.  You  can  make  direct  studies 
of  them.  In  the  study  of  aquatic  organisms,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  to  make  experiments  here  and  there  and  make  tests  here  and 
there  and  deduce  or  make  what  you  might  call  scientific  guesses  as 
to  what  goes  on  in  between,  and  that  involves  a  great  deS  of  work 
which  is  not  necessary  in  the  study  of  terrestrial  animals. 

ASSISTANT  ARCHITECT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  architect  at  $1,800  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  felt  the  need  of  this  position  for  some  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  20  jroars  our 
fish-cultural  establishments  have  increased  from  21  to  36,  with  about 
100  auxiliaries,  and  three  other  stations  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  on  which  no  construction  whatever  has  begun,  while  the 
^engineering  and  drafting  staff  of  the  office  has  remained  the  same. 
Tliere  Ls  a  genuine  need  for  additional  assistants  of  this  kind  in  our 
o:Rre. 
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PAY  OF  SUPEBINTBNDENT  OF  CAB  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  superintendent  of 
car  iind  messenger  service  from  $1,600  to  $2,000. 

Sec  retary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  man  has  charge  of  the 
movement  of  five  cars  including  30  employees  on  the  cars  and  over 
100  temporary  or  station  employees  detailed  for  distribution  work. 
Those  cars  handled  an  output  last  year  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
requiring  a  raili'oe.d  movement  of  the  cars  of  over  146,000  miles,  and 
a  movement  by  messengers  of  over  490,000  miles.  He  has  to  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  railroading  as  well  as  of  f  sh  culture  and  has 
to  handle  a  large  business  and  a  considerable  force.  He  is  now  paid 
less  than  the  best  grade  of  clerk  and  we  submit  that  $2,000  is  a 
modest  sum  for  his  services. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  service  1 

Mr.  Smith.  This  man  was  brought  to  Washington 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  had  this  position  t 
Mr.  Smith.  About  two  years.  He  was  brought  here  from  a  station 
where  he  had  developed  considerable  executive  ability  and  where  he 
had  been  superintendent.  He  is  now  getting  less  compensation  in 
reality  than  when  he  came  to  Washington,  because  he  was  getting 
$1,500  a  year  and  quarters  at  the  station.  Recently,  when  the  chi^ 
of  this  division  died,  this  was  the  man  who  took  his  place  and  who  has 
been  carrying  on  the  work  very  satisfactorily. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  clerks  t 
Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  asking  for  three  new  clerks. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  three  promotions  t 
Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  an  increase  of  $900  for  the  three 
promotions. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a  stagnation  in  the  lower  grades  of  clerical 
positions  in  our  service.  There  are  16  positions  paying  $900  and 
only  21  positions  of  the  higher  grades  of  all  kinds.  We  are  losing  the 
men  just  as  fast  as  we  can  tram  them  to  our  special  work,  because 
they  look  around  and  find  positions  in  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments where  they  are  sure  of  immediate  advance  in  salary  or  a  pros- 
pective advance  in  a  short  time.  Between  1911  and  1913  there  were 
14  of  these  $900  clerks  who  sought  a  transfer  or  left  the  service 
entirely.  The  total  increas?  involved  is  only  $900.  It  will  greatly 
promote  efficiency  by  contributing  to  the  contentment  of  the  lower 
grade  of  employees. 

EMPLOYEES,   PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE,   SEATTLE. 

The  Chairman.  Pacific  coast  office:  Assistant  in  charge,  $2,000; 
clerk,  $1,200.    These  are  new  positions? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a  rather  important  office  at  Seattle  which 
looks  after  all  our  activities  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  need  an 
experienced,  competent  man  to  represent  us  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  countrv.  The  various  lines  of  work  which  are  done  through  that 
office  are  tlie  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  seal  islands 
amounting  to  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  a  year,  collection  of  trade 
data,  the  promotion  of  commercial  fisheries,  scientific  and  economic 
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investigations  pertaining  to  fish  culture  and  fisheries,  formal  hearings 
on  regmations  for  the  protection  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  etc.  Nearly 
every  year  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  some  new  regulations  and  to 
give  hearings  thereon,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  this  office  conducts 
those  hearings.  These  hearings  involve  large  commercial  interests  in 
Alaska  and  elsewhere.  The  magnitude  of  the  fishery  interests  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  we  are  attempting  to  safeguard,  is  seen  from  the 
statement  that  they  employ  about  35,000  people  and  have  $43,000,000 
of  capital  invested,  and  the  annual  product  is  worth  over  $28,000,000. 
Our  most  extensive  fish-cultural  work  is  done  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  man  in  charge  is  in  Seattle. 

STATISTICAL  AGENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  additional  statistical  agent  at 
$1,400? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  statistical  branch  of  our  work  has  been  neglected 
in  the  past  and  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  rejuvinate  it  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  interests.  We  desu*e  more  than  one  man,  but 
we  are  asking  for  only  one  additional  statistical  agent  at  this  time,  in 
order  that  we  may  collect  statistics  and  other  data  i;egarding  the 
commercial  fisheries.  The  subjects,  now  demanding  attention  are 
the  methods  of  capture,  the  preparation  of  products  for  market, 
transportation,  the  relations  between  the  fishermen  and  dealer  and 
between  the  latter  and  consumer.  The  work  this  man  is  intended  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  service  in  touch  with  the  condition  of  the  fisheries, 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  show  their  progress  and  needs,  ana 
to  enable  us  to  gauge  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  decreases  or  in- 
creases of  fishery  products.  The  force  of  our  statistical  office  now 
consists  of  only  three  men,  with  two  temporarily  detailed  clerks. 

Mr.  BoRLAi^.  What  is  the  value  of  these  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
when  we  had  no  statistics  of  the  fisheries  we  were  assessed  five  and  a 
half  million  dollars  in  an  arbitration  court,  the  so-called  Halifax  award, 
and  that  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  was  given  to  Canada  for  sup- 
posed advantages  which  we  had  from  fishmg  off  the  shores  of  the 
Canadian  maritime  provinces.  We  could  have  shown  then,  as  we 
can  show  now,  that  those  advantages  are  largely  imaginary;  that  the 
fishing  we  did  up  there  was  not  in  Canadian  waters,  but  on  the  high 
seas,  or  else  off  our  own  coast. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  case  is  now  ended.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
statistics  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  specific  case  where  the  statis- 
tics did  do  us  some  good.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  felt  that 
the  shad  and  alewife  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  being  very 
seriously  depleted  by  overfishing  and  vicious  methods  of  fishing.  We 
have  ^one  to  the  legislators  and  have  told  them  about  it  ana  it  had 
hist  about  as  much  effect  on  them  as  it  would  have  on  you  if  we  came 
here  and  asked  for  $10,000  and  could  not  give  any  reason  for  wanting 
it.  We  got  our  statistical  agents  in  the  field  last  fall  and  made  a 
canvass  of  the  shad  and  alevme  fishes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  with 
the  restdt  that  we  could  present  definite,  concrete,  incontrovertible 
facts  to  the  legislature,  and  the  Secretary  has  just  been  notified  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia  that  a  law  has  been  passed  which  wuL 
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ameliorate  some  of  the  bad  practices  which  have  interferred  with  the 
passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  facts  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  paper 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  altered  the  whole  policy  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  has  saved  the  shad  industry  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  had 
promised  the  governor  of  Virginia  that  the  facts  should  be  laid  before 
him.  I  sent  them  to  him.  Dr.  Smith,  was  it  not  on  the  very  last 
day  of  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  last  few  days  of  the  session. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  facts  were  then  for  the  first  time  sub- 
mitted clearly  and  the  State  of  Virginia  adopted  an  entirely  new 
poUcy,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  adopted  a  bill  on  the  subject 
whicn  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  1  wish  you  could  do  the  same  thing  with  reference  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  we  can  if  we  get  the  facts  in  the  same 
shape.  This  is  the  first  time  an  actual  census  has  been  taken,  and  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  rather  indifferent,  altered  its  whole 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  that  investigation  with  the  force  you 
now  have  ?     • 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  this  is  only  one  industry,  and  there  are  various 
branches  of  the  fisheries  all  over  the  country  that  require  just  this 
kind  of  treatment.  We  put  two  statistical  agents  in  the  fiela  last  fall 
and  cleaned  this  work  up,  and  immediately  following  that  we  con- 
ducted an  investigation  regarding  the  crab  industry  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  with  the  same  force. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  that  work  is  done  by  the  Census 
Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  census  takes  a  fishery  census  every  10  years,  with 
our  assistance. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  they  do  not  do  this  work.  I  have  per- 
sonally been  in  corre3pond3noe  with  the  governor  of  Virginia  and 
the  governor  of  Maryland  for  two  or  three  years,  and  without  these 
facts  we  were  helpless.  They  did  not  move  at  all.  We  could  have 
taken  up  Conneoticut,  Mr.  Gillett,  if  we  had  the  men,  but  we  could 
not  do  tliis  work  and  the  Connecticut  work,  too.  We  have  been,  in 
conference  with  Connecticut  and  also  with  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  think  they  know  the  facts  in  Connecticut. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  we  are  not  in  position,  for  lack  of  men, 
to  show  the  facts  in  this  same  way. 

Mr  Smith.  We  have  just  been  waited  upon,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
fishery  authorities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  statistical  canvass  made  of  the  fisheries  centering  in  those 
States,  or  more  particularlv  around  New  York,  to  determine  their 
actual  condition  and  what  legislative  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to 
conserve  the  supply. 

PAT  OF  AGENTS  AT  BOSTON,    GLOUCESTER,   AND  SEATTLE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  compensation  of 
the  agent  at  Boston  from  $300  to  $1,200. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  the  same  at  Gloucester,  and  the  same 
at  Seattle.     They  are  all  in  the  same  service. 
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Mr.  Sbuth.  That  is  the  character  of  the  information  we  are  gath- 
eri^  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  order  that  we  may  secure  more  eflScient  service 
through  being  able  to  have  the  entire  time  of  these  men.  We  pay 
them  very  small  salaries,  and  they  do  not  give  us  their  entire  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  working  with  commercial  fishery  or  other 
organizations  in  Grloucester  and  Boston.  The  man  who  is  serving  us 
in  Seattle  is  a  lawyer  doing  this  work  as  a  side  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  lawyer  in  Seattle  would  give  up 
his  business  to  become  your  agent  at  $1,200? 

Secretary  RiajpiELD.  We  would  have  to  get  another  man.  The 
otter  trawl  report  which  Congress  ordered  in  1912  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  the  work  of  these  men  had  not  been  available  over  a 
long  series  of  years. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  you  get  as  good  results  from  this  kind  of 
work  by  the  employment  of  a  $1,200  man — ^necessarily  a  young  man 
without  very  great  experience — as  you  would  by  getting  a  part  of  the 
time  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  and 
familiar  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  if  we  can  increase  the  salaries  of  these  positions 
we  may  get  the  same  men  whom  we  are  employing  now  and  secure 
all  of  their  time.     There  are  other  lines  of  inquiry 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  You  would  hardly  expect  to  get  your 
Boston  business  man  to  leave  his  business  for  $1,200  a  year,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  would  get  a  young  man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  fishing  business  and  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  for  that 
amount. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  his  services  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  those  of 
a  man  who  served  you  a  part  of  the  time,  but  who  was  familiar  with 
the  work  t 

Mr.  Smith.  They  would  be  more  valuable  to  us  because  we  could 
call  for  them  at  any  time.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  condition  at 
Boston.  That  is  the  most  important  fishery  port  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  We  are  now  covering  only  the  vessel  fiisheries  centering  at 
Boston,  but  in  the  last  few  vears  a  very  important  small  boat  fismng 
industry  has  sprunp  up  and  that  industry  is  supported  in  lai^e  part 
by  the  same  kind  of  fisn  which  we  are  turning  out  from  our  hatcheries 
on  the  New  England  coast,  the  flounder  or  flatfish,  a  fish  that  was 
formerly  n^lected,  but  which  has  now  come  into  great  repute.  So 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  boats  and  thousands  of  men  engaged  in 
this  industry  employing  small  trawl  nets. 

Mr.  Borland.  Wnat  do  these  local  agents  do  ? 

Mr.  SipTH.  They  keep  in  touch  witn  the  local  fishery  situation, 
boarding  the  vessels  as  tney  come  in  on  the  banks  or  fishing  grounds 
and  determining  the  quantity  of  fish  that  they  have  caught  by  species, 
bj  grounds;  and  then,  when  the  fish,  are  sold  a  notation  is  made  oi 
the  prices  obtained  for  each  species.  That  information  is  forwarded 
to  us  and  it  is  published  in  monthly  and  annual  bulletins.  These 
bulletins  are  of  great  value  to  the  trade,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton and  Gloucester,  but  in  the  various  communities  which  are  sup- 
plied by  Boston  and  Gloucester. 
3U61— FT  2—16 ^18 
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Mr.  Borland.  How  long  have  you  followed  this  system  of  having 
a  man  for  only  a  part  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  never  had  a  man  upon  whom  we  could  call  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  have  employ- 
ment for  them  all  of  the  time  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  we  could  use  them  all  of  the  time  if  we 
could  get  tnem.  That  is  just  the  point.  We  are  asking  for  them  now 
all  the  time.  Doctor  Smith,  am  I  correct  in  saying  fliat  this  is  the 
only  means  the  country  has  of  knowing  what  the  fisheries  amount  toi 

Mr.  Smith.  These  fisheries  centering  at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and 
Portland  represent  seven-eighths  of  the  vessel  fisheries  and  offshore 
fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  no  other  agency  provides  the 
same  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  gathering  of  this  iuformation  necessitates  your 
agent  keeping  in  touch  with  the  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  and 
securing  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  their  value, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  should  think  it  would  keep  a  man  busy  most  of 
the  time  to  do  that,  imless  he  can  visit  the  offices  of  the  fishing  con- 
cerns and  secure  that  data  from  time  to  time.    Can  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  work  ought  to  keep  a  man  busy  9  or  10  hours  a 

Secretary  Redfield.  Let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  the 
committee.  This  is  the  only  means  the  coimtry  has  of  knowing  what 
the  fisheries  are,  what  they  do,  and  how  much  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  anaoimt  of  this  information  is  obtained 
from  the  fishing  associations,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fishing  associations  do  not  obtain  the  information 
in  this  form;  they  only  have  statistics  showing  the  quantity  brought 
in. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  business  of  the  man  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  man  in  Boston  is  the  agent  or  secretary  of  a  local 
fishery  association. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  his  position  there,  he  has  excep- 
tional opportimities  to  gather  information  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  quite  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  nis  official  connection  with  that  associ- 
ation, could  he  not  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  vessels  that  come  into 
Boston  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  he  has  no  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  because  of  his  connection  with  this  associa- 
tion, of  which  these  people  are  members,  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fish  dealers  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  are  more  than 
wilUng  to  cooperate  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  But ^ is  it  not  a  fact  that  being  an  official  of  that 
association  is  of  great  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  advantage,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more  on  account 
of  his  acquaintanceship  with  the  fishermen  than  by  virtue  of  his 
official  connection  with  the  association.  This  information  does  not 
come  to  that  association  in  that  form ;  they  do  not  accumulate  it  and 
compile  it  in  that  way.     Moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  additional 
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information  which  we  wish  to  obtain.  Mr.  Smith  has  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  that  information  does  not  come  to  the  association  in 
such  form  as  to  be  of  value  statistically.  You  may  remember  that  a 
few  years  ago  Congress  called  on  us  to  make  a  report  on  trawl  fisheries 
and  made  a  specif  appropriation  for  that  work.  We  carried  on  the 
investigation  on  the  groimd,  but  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
anv  conclusions  whatever,  to  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  whole 
fisheries  of  that  region.  We  did  it  bv  means  of  these  statistics  which 
had  been  compiled  and  we  were  able  to  do  it  because  the  vessel 
fisheries  alone  were  involved.  Now,  very  soon  there  will  arise  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  shore  fisheries,  which  are  becoming 
very  important,  and  we  have  no  information  whatever  about  them, 
and  when  we  are  called  upon  we  will  be  able  to  afford  no  information 
or  suggestions  for  reUef . 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  services  now  rendered  by  these  employees,  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  of  the  vessel  fisheries,  and  the  enlarged  duties  that 
the  bureau  desires  to  impose  on  them  in  connection  with  the  local 
fisheries  and  fish  trade,  warrant,  the  salaries  asked  for.  There  has 
recently  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  cities  a  very  im- 
portant shore  fishery,  catching  principally  the  fishes  propagated  by 
the  bureau.  That  these  fisheries  may  be  properly  regulated  and 
controlled,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  extent  and  character  and  to 
have  available  definite  consecutive  data  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it 
is  intended  to  collect  this  information  if  the  increases  in  salaries  be 
granted.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  such  data  it  may 
Be  stated  that  it  would  not  have  been  possilbe  to  make  the  report  on 
the  otter-trawl  fishery  ordered  by  Congress  in  1912  if  the  statistics  of 
the  vessel  fisheries  collected  by  these  men  had  not  been  available 
over  a*  long  series  of  years.  All  of  the  present  incumbents  retain 
their  places  at  such  meager  compensation  only  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  other  business  which  claims  their  principal  attention,  and 
they  are  able  to  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  Government. 

LOCAL  AOENT  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  agent  at  New  York  at 
$1,200? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  We  desire  to  obtain  for  the  very  important  fishing  in- 
dustry centering  at  New  York  City  the  same  kind  of  information  we 
are  now  obtaining  for  Gloucester,  Boston,  and  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  One  man  could  not  keep  track  of  all  of  the  vessels 
coming  into  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  and  I  think  that  a  man, 
with  no  other  business  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  fish  deal- 
ers, will  be  able  to  give  us  satisfactory  service.  In  order  that  you 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  industry  that  we  want  to  in- 
vestigate let  me  say  that  the  vessel  fisheries  alone  centering  at  New 
York  bring  in  a  product  worth  nearly  $3,000,000  annually. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  made  some  inquiries  on  which 
to  base  the  opinion  that  one  man  can  do  this  work.  Now,  will  you 
state  just  how  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  been  looking  into  this  for  a  number  of  years;  at 
least  10  years  ago  we  canvassed  the  situation,  and  last  year  1  visited 
some  of  the  leading  fish  dealers  there  and  found  that  they  would  be 
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willing  to  instruct  their  bookkeepers  to  make  notes  for  our  agent;  all 
the  fisn  brought  in  are  sold  through  a  limited  number  of  dealers,  who 
keep  an  account  of  the  quantity  received  and  the  prices  paid  to  the 
fishermen. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  fish  that  comes  in  goes  to  the  Fulton 
Market  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  large  part  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Sut  a  lot  of  the  fish  that  comes  into  New  York 
never  goes  near  that  market  and  does  not  come  to  those  docks,  there 
being  a  lot  of  fish  that  comes  in  through  Jamaica  Bay. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  expect  to  cover  the  trade  in  full. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  I  know  about — the  fish  business 
around  New  York — and  you  could  not  get  any  one  man  to  keep  track 
of  what  comes  in  there.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  doing  that  in  Boston,  where  the  amount  of  the 
fisheries  is  about  the  same  as  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Smith.  However,  we  woidd  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
it  out. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Do  you  refer  to  the  fish-market  fishermen  or 
private  fishermen  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  public  fishermen.     While  the 

S eater  proportion  of  the  fish  that  comes  in  theregoes  to  the  Fulton 
arket,  a  considerable  quantity  goes  over  to  the  Washington  Market, 
and  a  good  deal  is  distributed  through  local  dealers  without  going 
into  market.     Therefore,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 

father  statistics  that  will  be  of  any  value  because  they  could  hardly 
e  accurate.  For  instance,  I  know  that  in  one  year  a  concern  in  New 
York,  before  the  1st  of  July,  put  3,000,000  pounds  of  blue  fish  into 
cold  storage;  that  did  not  come  in  there  in  any  way  that  you  could 
get  track  of  it.  Just  as  much  goes  into  ice  as  goes  mto  commerce  as 
fresh  fish. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  those  fish  are  brought  in  by  fishing  vessels,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  get  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be,  but  they  do  not  come  in  where  you 
can  learn  about  them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  they  ultimately  get  into  the  market,  do  they 
not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  go  into  that  market  at  all; 
thev  are  distributed  along  the  Jersey  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  i  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  our  getting 
that  information  with  one  man. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  these 
statistics  of  aD  fishing  vessels  by  catching  them  as  they  reach  the 
wharf. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  principal  feature  of  work  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  tremendously  important, 
if  you  are  going  to  do  this  work  at  all,  that  it  should  be  accurate,  and 
yet  from  the  rates  of  pay  that  you  have  been  giving  these  people  in 
the  past,  unless  it  is  an  exceedingly  simple  thing  to  keep  track  of  these 
vessels,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  you  have  got  very  accurate 
information. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thov  could  not  afford  to  do  it  on  the  wages  we  pay 
them.     This  is  only  an  incident  of  their  regular  employment.    . 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Chairman,  who  is  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  New  York,  seems  to  doubt  whether  vou  could  do  it  in  New  York 
with  a  single  man  and  paying  him  $1,200  a  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  big  fish  dealers,  who  handle,  let  us  say, 
90  per  cent  of  the  product,  will  furnish  that  information  themselves. 
AU  that  he  need  do,  perhaps,  is  to  spend  a  relatively  small  part  of  his 
time  in  getting  the  results  that  they  will  give  him,  and  he  would  have^ 
nothing  else  to  do  during  the  rest  of  the  time  except  to  hunt  for  the 
information  that  they  do  not  give  him.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple 
thing. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  He  would  have  to  cover  the  water  front  once  a  daj. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  would  be  a  very  small  portion  of  it, 
because  90  per  cent  of  the  water  front  can  not  be  used  for  bringing 
fish  into  New  York  as  it  is  occupied  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Moore.  Fish  are  not  landed  promiscuously  along  the  whole 
water  front. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  the  part  of  it  where  the  fishing  boats  coxne  in. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not  De  possible  for  a  man  to  do  this  unaided, 
but  we  would  expect  and  woula  receive  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
fish  dealers  themselves  who  are  anxious  to  have  this  kmd  of  informa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Redfield.  These  men  are  anxious  to  help  us;  they  are 
our  warm  friends.  We  do  not  have  to  encoimter  any  opposition 
because  all  of  the  fish  dealers,  for  whom  this  service  is  doing  so  much, 
are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  us.  They  are  willing  and  ^ad  to  tell 
their  bookkeepers  to  keep  it  as  we  want  it  and  turn  it  over  to  us. 
Let  me  speak  of  an  actual  case  where  we  are  keeping  it. 

TILEFI8H. 

Here  is  the  tilefish,  which  was  not  heard  of  before  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. We  introduced  it  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  we  sold  in  the  first 
28  days  of  March,  this  current  month,  in  New  York  City  alone^ 
566,000  pounds.  That  is  an  absolute  boon  to  these  fishermen,  coming 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  idle  and  their  vessels  laid  up; 
it  comes  as  an  absolutely  new  means  of  Uvelihood  for  them.  That 
entireljr  new  fish  has  sola  in  New  York  since  the  first  of  November, 
something  they  never  had  before,  to  the  extent  of  1,759,000  pounds. 
They  are  falling  over  themselves  to  help  us  because  they  know  we 
have  given  them  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  sayyou  cfiscovered  that  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  developed  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  knew  the  fish  were  there  and  we  made  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  tilefish  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  imderstanding  is  that  the  tilefish  was  utilized 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  never  utilized. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  then  disappeared. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  never  utilized  commercially  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  read  in  one  of  the  standard  magazines- 


Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  I  read  that  article,  too;  but  it 
was  a  mistake. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL  (continuing).  That  the  tile  fish  was  formerly  a  com- 
mercial fish  that  suddenly  disappeared  from  our  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  suddenly  disappeared/ but  it  was  never  a 
commercial  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  fish  was  discovered  in  1879.  Just  about  the 
time  we  found  it,  it  was  there  in  considerable  number,  about  1882, 
it  suddenly  disappeared  and  did  not  come  back — we  did  not  find 
any — until  1892.  Then  we  caught  one  or  two,  and  we  have  kept 
track  of  them  ever  since,  until  we  determined  they  were  back  on  tne 
grounds  in  approximately  as  great  abundance  as  they  were  originally. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  have  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  fisher- 
men the  fact  that  these  fish  were  there  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  we  chartered  a  vessel  and  convinced 
them,  that  they  were  there. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Referring  again  to  this  article,  it  gave  in  some 
detail  an  account  of  the  man  whose  services  you  secured,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.     That  part  of  it  was  correct,  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  guaranteed  them  $1,500  for  the  month's  fishing. 
We  assured  them  that  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  fish  to 
the  amoimt  of  $1,500,  and  that  if  they  did  not  we  would  make  it 
good  by  chartering  or  hiring  the  vessel. 

Mr.  MONDELL.   X  ou  Were  not  called  upon  to  make  good  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  got  $2,100  in  that  first  month,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  away  a  large  quantity 
of  fish  in  order  to  carry  on  our  advertising  propaganda.  Before  the 
end  of  that  month  the  commercial  fishermen  were  outfitting  to  go 
into  this  business,  and  there  are  19  vessels  engaged  in  it  now,  whereas 
there  was  not  a  vessel  employed  in  the  business  five  months  ago. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  seagoing  vessels. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Where  do  they  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Sixty  or  eighty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  The  best  fisning  ground  is  about  60  miles  southeast  of 
Sandy  Hook. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  the  fishermen  fail  to  find  these  returning  tile- 
fish  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  catch  any  fish  in 
that  locahty  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  have  gone  out  there  several  times  to  look  for 
them.  One  man,  who  knew  of  the  fish  from  our  publications,  caught 
2,000  pounds  and  brought  them  in,  but  he  could  not  dispose  of  them, 
because  he  did  not  know  how  to  put  them  on  the  market;  he  got 
only  1  or  2  cents  a  pound,  and  that  disgusted  him.  That  was  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  encomitered  when  we  endeavored  to  bring  about 
this  commercial  fishing.  The  fishermen  said,  '^This  man  tried  it  last 
year  and  he  made  a  flat  failure  and  lost  money. '*  We  said,  '*  We  will 
take  care  of  that."  And  we  went  to  the  dealers  and  proposed  that 
they  should  handle  them.  They  said  they  could  not  sell  tnem.  We 
said,  '^We  will  take  care  of  that."  So  we  took  up  the  three  phases 
of  the  matter,  the  producing  phase,  by  chartering  a  vessel;  the  mid- 
dlemen's phase,  by  supplying  the  dealers  with  literature  and  display 
cards,  one  of  which  we  have  here;  and  the  consumers'  end  of  it,  by 
getting  out  circulars  giving  a  popiilar  account  of  the  fish  and  telling 
what  it  was  and  how  to  cook  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  fish  as  pretty  as  that  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  that  is  the  natural  coloring. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  do  they  run  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  biggest  we  have  seen  is  70  pounds,  but  normally 
the  maximum  is  about  35  or  40  pounds.  The  average  is  from  10  to 
15  pounds. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  sold  about  600  tons  in  New  York 
City  at  retail. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  you  hear  that  these  fish  were  around  again  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  sent  our  own  vessel  out  to  make  an  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  these  fish  been  back  on  these 
grounds? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  first  one  was  found  in  1892.  I  think  we  caught 
one  that  year,  and  since  then  we  have  been  getting  them  in  slowly  m- 
creasing  numbers  until  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  they  be- 
came quite  abundant. 

The  Chakman.  Has  there  ever  been  any  explanation  as  to  why 
they  disappeared  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  the  spring  of  1882  the  master  of  a  vessel  came  into 
New  York  and  reported  that  he  had  sailed  through  dead  fish  of  an 
unknown  species  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  It  developed  afterwards 
that  he  had  actually  sailed  through  them  for  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  tell  it  as  being  too  big  a  fish  story.  So  he  cut  it 
in  four.  Investigation  was  made,  and  we  found  tnat  there  were 
millions  of  dead  tilefish  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They 
covered  an  area  of  about  30  or  40  miles  wide  and,  I  think,  150  miles 
lone,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  that  time  there  were  1,500,000,000 
of  these  fish  which  had  been  killed  and  were  floating  on  the  surface. 
It  happens  that  this  fish  is  a  member  of  a  warm-water  family;  that 
its  near  relatives  are  tropical  fish,  and  we  know  they  live  at  the 
bottom  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Being  both  a  bottom  dwelling  fish  and  a 
warm-water  fish,  they  could  only  live  where  warmth  reached  the 
bottom.  Coincidentally  with  the  disappearance  of  the  fish  we  found 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  was  moving  offshore ;  it  does  not  always  flow  in 
the  same  place,  but  it  oscillates  and  swings  back  and  forth,  offshore 
and  back  again.  It  had  swung  offshore  to  a  point  where  the  bottom 
was  no  longer  bathed  by  the  (3ulf  Stream,  and  the  tile  fish  were  left 
stranded:  tney  could  not  live  above  the  bottom,  and  they  could  not 
live  in  cold  water,  so  they  died.  For  several  years  after  that  we  car- 
ried on  investigations  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  found  that  in  1890  it 
was  swinging  back  again.  Prof.  Libbey,  of  Princeton,  who  was 
making  the  physical  observations,  predicted  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
would  come  m  and  touch  bottom  a^ain  about  1892.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  did,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  tilefish  had  come  back,  appar* 
entlv  migrating  from  somewhere  a  little  to  the  southward.  As  the 
Gull  Stream  returned  to  the  bottom  these  fish  moved  in  and  have 
gradually  increased  in  that  region  until  they  are  now  as  abundant  as 
they  ever  were. 

1  think  it  might  be  well  to  tell  you  that  the  600,000  poimds,  approx- 
imatelv,  that  has  been  marketed  during  this  current  month  means 
that  the  fishermen  have  received  in  tins  one  month  40  times  what 
it  cost  us  to  establish  the  market.  That  is,  not  40  per  cent  but  4,000 
per  cent  in  one  month.     I  have  a  letter  from  the  master  of  one  of 
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those  vessels  in  which  he  states  that  in  the  first  four  months  he  got 
$15,000  worth  of  fish,  and  that  the  common  fishermen  with  him  had 
received  for  the  four  months'  work  $400  apiece.  In  other  words, 
those  fishermen  each  are  getting  what  amounts  to  a  httle  over 
100  per  cent  a  year  on  what  we  spent  on  this  propaganda. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  would  probably  have  got  it  some  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir.  That  is  why  we  t^ok  this  particular  time 
to  develop  the  fishery.  We  knew  that  the  fishermen  were  idle  and 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  imdertake  something  provided  we  could 
show  that  they  woiild  make  a  reasonable  return. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  seasonal  fish? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  it  is  caught  throughout  the  year.  There 
has  not  been  a  month  of  the  year  since  the  return  of  the  fish  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them  on  the  grounds. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  a  vessel 
costing  $30,000  in  this  service  has  earned  or  can  earn  $1,200  a  week? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  about  what  it  is. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  at  a  time  when  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  idle. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  they  catch  these  fish  ? 

Secretary  Rei:>field.  They  are  receiving  now  5  or  6  cents  per  pound 
for  these  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  8  cents  now. 

Secretary  Redfield.  While  at  first  we  had  difficulty  in  getting 
one  vessel  to  cooperate  with  us  in  taking  it  up,  there  are  now  19  ves- 
sels engaged  in  that  work.  Three  vessels  nave  just  started  from 
Atlantic  City  in  this  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  they  fish  for  them? 

Secretary  Redfield.  With  long  trawls,  a  mile  long,  lying  on  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  trawl  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  long  line  suspended  from  floats,  with 
little  lines  running  off  from  it  with  the  bait  on  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  trawl  line  in  this  case  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
habitat  of  the  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  lies  on  the  bottom.  Two  men 
can  take  care  of  six  of  those  trawls,  covering  a  line  6  miles  long. 
They  follow  it  up  with  a  boat. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  what  depth  of  water  are  they  found  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Five  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  they  use  for  bait  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Squids,  salt  and  fresh  herring,  clams,  etc. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Within  five  months,  with  this  totally  un- 
known fish,  at  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  lowest  price — and  it  is  now 
8  cents  per  potmd — these  men  have  taken  in  $88,460  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  believe  that  the  fishery  next  year  will  produce  a 

Sroduct  which  will  at  least  equal  the  entire  appropriation  for  the 
iureau  of  Fisheries  for  all  purposes. 

PAT  OP  CHIEP  HE8SENOER. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  increase  for  a  messenger. 
Mr.  Smith.  We  ask  that  increase  for  this  messenger  because  of  his 
long  and  faithfid  service.    He  has  been  with  us  for  33  years.    He 
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came  in  as  a  mere  boy  and  is  now  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  but  he  is 
still  active  and  exceedingly  efficient.  We  are  not  asking  for  him  any 
more  than  is  paid  to  messengers  in  other  bureaus. 

ADDITIONAL  CHARWOMAN. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  an  additional  charwoman  ? 
Mr,  Smith.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
increased  our  office  space  by  six  rooms. 

ALASKA   SERVICE,    PRIBILOF   ISLANDS,    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  for  the  Alaska  service.  For  the 
Pribilof  Islands  you  are  asking  two  agents  and  superintendents  at 
S2,400  each  and  two  assistant  agents  at  $1,800  each. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  wiU  be  recalled,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  deferred 
making  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  personnel  on  the 
PVibilot  Islands  when  we  appeared  before  you  last  year  because  we 
wanted  another  year's  experience,  and  this  recommendation  embodies 
what  we  now  conceive  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  those  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Take  them  all  together  and  explain  the  reasons. 
Tou  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  you  are  asking  for  two  assistant  agents,  and  you  drop 
ene  storekeeper  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  the  abolition  of  one  place  and  the 
creation  of  two  others.  At  present  we  have  on  one  island  simply  an 
agent/ and  on  the  other  island,  where  the  conditions  are  entirely  the 
same,  we  have  an  agent  and  a  storekeeper  as  well.  Now,  these  are 
very  remote  islands,  and  it  is  necessary  tnat  we  permit  the  responsible 
men  to  leave  them  occasionally.  It  is  not  fair  to  them  or  to  us  to 
make  them  stay  there  indefinitely,  so  that  at  least  once  in  two  or 
three-  yeaf^  we  want  to  be  able  to  bring  the  agents  down  here  and 
leave  things  in  charge  of  responsible  men.  This  was  the  condition 
in  former  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  former  years  we  foimd  that  employees  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  Alaska  spent  seven  or  eight  months  of  each  year 
in  Washington,  and  Congress  abolished  those  places. 

Mr.  Smith.  No  doubt  very  serious  abuses  sprang  up  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  we  fired  every  one  of  those  men. 

Tlie  CHA.IRMAN.  You  do  not  need  these  places  permanently  just  for 
the  purpose  of  reUeving  these  men  occasionally. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  as  soon  as  the  commercial  killing  of  the  seals  is 
resumed,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  close  time,  there  will  be 
ample  business  for  all  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  close  time  expires  in  August,  1917,  and  when  that 
close  time  does  expire  there  will  be  a  great  many  thousand  surplus 
male  seals  that  ought  to  be  utiUzed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  islands  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  two  main  islands.  There  are  only  two 
islands  that  have  any  inhabitants  on  them.  There  are  other  smaller 
islands  that  need  not  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  agents  there  now  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  pardon,  there  are  only  two. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  are  two  agents  at  $2,000  and  one  at  $2,500, 
and  three  assistants. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  men  are  not  on  the  seal  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  now  on  the  seal  islands  an  agent  and  care- 
taker on  one  island  and  an  agent  and  caretaker  and  a  storekeeper 
on  the  other.     We  are  asking  tor  one  additional  place. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  necessity  for  two  on  each  island. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  need  for  two  responsible .  people  on  each 
island. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  call  them  assistant  superintendents  instead  of 
storekeepers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  that  $2,500  agent  ? 

Mr.  Smh'h.  He  is  the  main  fishery  agent.  He  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws  and  salmon  laws. 
He  has  no  special  dealing  with  the  Pribiloi  Islands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  he  located  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ho  is  in  the  field  most  of  the  time.  He  sometimes 
spends  the  winter  in  Washington.  We  require  him  to  be  here,  but 
he  is  avaUable  for  service  anywhere. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  entire  Alaskan 
service. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  fur-seal  herd,  with  the 
protection  it  has  recently  received,  now  amounts  to  more  than 
350,000  animils,  and  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  35,000 
each  year.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  possible  income  to  the 
United  States  Government  from  this  industry  will  be  upward  of 
$750,000  in  1917-18,  and  will  rapidly  increase  every  vear  thereafter. 
I  foresee  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  revenue  to  tlie  Government 
from  the  fur  seab  alone  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  without  any  impairment 
of  the  herd. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  in  addition  a  fox  herd,  from  which 
we  take  in  about  $60,000  a  year  now.  We  took  in  $60,000  from 
that  source  last  year.  Then,  there  is  a  reindeer  herd  and  undeter- 
mined deposits  01  bones  which  we  arc  about  to  develop.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  deposits  there  are,  but  they  seem  to  be  large  and 
of  CTeat  possible  value. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  those  bones  and  what  character  of  bones 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  are  bones  that  have  accumulated  on  the  seal 
islands  since  the  early  Russian  days.  Those  animals  have  been  driven 
up  by  millions  and  knocked  down,  their  skins  stripped  off,  and  the 
carcasses  left  there  to  rot.  The  bones  are  thick  over  the  islands  in 
places.  I  do  not  venture  any  estimate  of  the  size  of  those  deposits, 
but  I  think  they  are  very  valuable.  It  remains  for  us  to  determine 
how  they  can  be  utilized,  and  perhaps  we  will  do  that  this  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  a  naval  collier  that  takes  supplies  to 
the  railroad  in  Alaska,  and  on  her  return  we  may  have  her  bring  a 
carm  of  those  bones  back  with  her.  We  have  had  some  supplies  here 
and  have  had  them  analyzed,  and  we  find  Hiem  to  have  an  tmusid 
fertiliziQg  content. 
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Mr.  Smith.  At  some  places,  where  the  bones  were  at  least  75  years 
old,  they  have  a  commercial  value  at  the  rate  of  S35  per  ton. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  other  words,  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  is 
an  immensely  valuable  Government  property  there  which  needs  on 
each  island  a  responsible  man  to  look  after  it.  There  have  been  raids 
on  the  seals  on  the  islands,  and  they  still  have  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  arms  there  to  look  after  things.  There  is  ah  important 
radio  station  on  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  Navy  Department,  and 
there  is  a  minor  one  on  another  islancL  We  keep  m  touch  with  them 
all. 

Department  of  CommbrcEi 
Office  op  the  Secretaey, 

Washington,  April  6, 1916. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Courts:  The  hearings  on  the  estimate  of  this  department  providing 
for  two  agents  and  superintendents  at  12.400  each,  and  two  assistant  agents  at  $1,800 
each,  for  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Alaska  (the  fur  seal  islands),  page  859 
of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  (committee  print), 
referred  to  the  duties  of  these  officers. 

I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  wireless  report  dated  April  4,  1916.  from  the  agent  and 
caretaker  on  St.  Groorge,  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands,  which  I  suggest  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearings,  as  it  furnishes  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  a  good  idea  of  the 
div^mfied  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  (jovemment  officers  in  charge  of  the 
islands. 

I  would  be  glad  if  this  report  could  be  inserted  at  the  proper  place  in  the  hearings. 
Respectfully, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 

Hon.  James  C.  Courts, 

CUrk  Committee  on  Appropriations ^  House  of  Representatives. 

Copy  of  telegraphic  report  received  from  St.  Geoige  Island  (Fribilof  Islands  Group, 
Alaska),  whicn  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  diversified  duties  of  Government 
otficers  in  charge  of  each  of  the  islands: 

W.  U.  telegram. 

B129CH  ou  247  Govt,  via  SX  Northead 

St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  April  4, 1916. 
Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Summary  March.  Fishing  five  days.  Cut  driftwood,  one  day.  Considerable 
wood  packed  village  immediate.  No  snow  for  sledding.  Sea  ice  sighted  ninth. 
Entirely  surrounded  island  twenty-fiith.  Since  it  has  drifted  on  and  off  with  wind 
and  tide.  Thirteenth  killed  one  lame  male  reindeer;  issued  flesh  to  people  fourteenth. 
Both  wells  dried.  Began  issuing  water  from  our  tanks.  Natives  melting  ice.  Cleaned 
natives'  well.  Child  three  years  died  fifteenth  tuberculosis.  Buriea  clothes  same 
day.  Holstein  bull  taken  convulsions;  autopsy  showed  badly  inflamed  oaunch. 
Same  day  one  hog  developed  ulcers  back  l^s  and  neck;  autopsy  showea  many 
encysted  spots  lister  flesh.  Both  animals  converted  fox  food.  Three  males,  one 
female,  walrus  found  dead  on  beach;  they  showed  no  wounds;  ivory  and  flesh  secured. 
Fumigated  two  native  dwellings;  new  floor  laid;  kitchen  another.  Twelve  Idnder- 
nrten  chairs  U.  S.  school  constructed  of  shipped  shipping  boxes.  Entirely  remodeled 
fittings  dispensary,  installing  three  cabins,  drawers,  and  shelving.  This  work  occupied 
three  weeKs  and  was  utilized  for  manual  training  young  men  under  supervision  the 
more  skillful  carpenters.  Foxes  fed  daily.  Stock  merchandise  taken  but  not  yet 
written  up.  Extensive  repairs  made  clutch  launch  engine,  insuring  use  boat  early 
spring.  Workmen  permitted  hunt  in  turns  every  available  day;  many  birds  and  six 
hair  seals  fumishea  village  constant  supply  fresh  meat.  Low  temperature  through 
month  interfered  outside  work.  Healtn  village  normal.  Men  worked  every  day 
good  spirit.  Native  affairs  splendid  condition.  School  work  progressing.  Increased 
use  English  by  all  pupils  encouraging. 

Proctor. 

5.09  a.  m.,  April  5. 
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EMPLOYEES    AT    LARGE,    FIELD    SUPERINTENDENTS    AND    ASSISTANTS. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  ''Employees  at  large"  3'ou  ask 
for  two  field  superintendents  at  $2,000  each,  two  field  station  super- 
intendents at  $1,800  each,  one  field  assistant  at  $1,500,  and  one  neld 
assistant  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  want  to  acquire  in  our  service  something  that  has 

E roved  successful  in  other  services,  and  something  which  we  have 
een  able  to  apply  in.  a  moderate  wajr  in  oiu"  own  service.  This  fish- 
cultiu*al  field  service  natiu*ally  falls  into  more  or  less  homogeneous 
groups,  such  as  the  Pacific  salmon  stations,  Great  Lakes  stations, 
marine  stations,  Atlantic  river  stations 

Secretary  Redfield.  (interposing)  How  many  stations  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  than  125,  either  regularly  established  by  Con- 
gress or  field  or  auxiliary  stations  which  we  have  established  tem- 
porarily on  our  own  responsibility. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  point  is  that  for  these  100  or  more  sta- 
tions there  is  no  supervising  lorce;  there  is  no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
fo  about  and  see  what  is  gomg  on.  I  have  been  myself  and  Dr.  Smith 
as  been;  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  watch  it,  but  there  is  no  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  this  field  work  continuoi^y.  There  is 
such  an  oincer  in  the  Lighthouse  Service,  in  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  in  other  services. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  field-station  superintendents. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  one  field-service  superintendent  available  for 
this  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  other  one  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  other  one  is  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  is  a  man 
who,  although  a  regular  superintendent,  is  provided  with  none  of  the 
facihties  that  go  with  an  ordinary  superintendency.  He  has  no 
house  and  is  provided  with  no  local  force,  and  for  that  reason  he  is 
paid  $300  more  per  annum  than  the  regular  superintendents  are. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  not  a  field  superintendent  but  a  station 
superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  superintendent  of  those  stations  outside 
of  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  One  of  them  does  that  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  has  supervision  of  the  field  stations  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  other  position  was  created  for. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  he  is  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  two. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  other  man  is  called  a  field-station  super- 
intendent and  is  paid  $1,800,  but  he  is  actually  and  practically  a 
station  superintendent  without  quarters,  and  he  gets  $300  more  for 
that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  his  position  was  created  for. 
Those  positions  were  created  and  those  two  men  were  appointed  for 
field  supervision. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  man  is  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  put  that  man  back  on  the  duties  his 
position  was  created  for.  Instead  of  supervising  the- work,  you  have 
nim  in  charge  of  a  station. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  station  superintendents  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  does  he  do? 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  is  engaged  in  very  important  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  rescuing  f  snes  from  the  overflowed  lands.  Whenever 
there  is  high  water,  as  Mr.  Borland  knows,  the  Mississippi  flows  over 
the  adjoining  farming  land;  and  this  high  water  often  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  fish  are  in  spawning  condition.  When  the  waters 
recede,  mQlions  of  these  fish  would  be  lost,  either  through  the  drying  up 
of  the  ponds  where  thev  are  left,  or,  if  the  ponds  did  not  dry  up  until 
winter,  they  would  be  lost  through  the  freezing  of  the  ponds  to  the 
bottom.  A  very  important  part  of  the  work  is  to  send  seining  crews 
along  large  sections  of  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  other  rivers,  to 
seine  out  these  fish  from  these  ponds  and  return  them  to  the  main 
stroim. 

Secretary  Redfield.  One  of  these  men  has  chai]ge  of  these  field 
operations,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  field  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  field  superintendent.  These  two 
places  were  provided  to  do  this  supervisory  work,  and  now  you  say 
it  is  necessary  to  have  another  man  to  make  inspections  of  these 
stations. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  position  has  been  establised  at  least  25  years 
and  utilized  for  the  same  purpose  during  all  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  it  was  for.  You  have  taken 
one  of  these  men  and  are  Using  him  for  an  entirely  different  purpose 
from  that  intended. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  function. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  important,  but  you  have  diverted  a 
man  from  another  very  important  work  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  man  had  no  station  from  which  he  was  withdrawn 
for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  station;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  inspect  stations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  kind  of  work  you  have  just  referred  to  is  only 
carried  on  dming  the  spring  season.  What  does  he  do  the  balance 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  rescue  work  begins  in  the  early  spring  and  lasts 
until  the  ponds  freeze. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  does  he  do  in  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  detailed  to  assist  in  work  in  that  vicinity.  He 
facilitates  the  loading  of  cars  at  other  stations,  and  he  is  a  general 
assistant  throughout  the  winter. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  goes  from  station  to  station  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  He  covers  the  same  field  in  winter  that  he  does  in  sum- 
mer. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  have  a  number  of  hatcheries  in  that 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  not  in  the  sense  of  an  inspector.  He  is  detailed 
for  general  assistance  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  the  intention,  if 
we  ^et  these  two  new  field. assistants,  to  assign  one  to  a  group  of 
stations  which  will  comprise  all  of  New  England.  That  group 
includes  10  hatcheries  and  subhatcheries,  the  output  of  which  in 
1915  amounted  to  upward  of  2,300,000,000  fish  and  eggs,  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  $51,661,  exclusive  of  salaries.  The  other  superin- 
tendent would  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  station  engaged  in  the 
propagation  of  the  commercial  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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In  that  group  there  are  eight  laain  and  auxiliary  stations,  the  out- 
put of  which  in  1915  aggregated  1,200,000,000  fisn  and  e^,  with  a 
total  expenditure  of  $37,446.07,  exclusive  of  salaries.  %at  work 
includes  whitefish,  lake  trout,  and  other  commercial  fishes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  still  leave  a  large  number  of  your  sta- 
tions without  a  field  superintendent  to  take  care  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  some  later  time  we  want  to  ask  for 
more  men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Could  not  one  of  these  new  men  spread  himself  over 
more  territory  than  10  stations  ?     That  is  less  than  a  station  a  month. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  find  that  we  can  take  one  of  these  men  and  cover 
a  larger  field,  we  wiU  have  him  to  do  so.  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
not  asking  at  this  time  for  all  that  we  think  we  may  need. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  the  work  of  the  superintendent  is  purely  super- 
visory, determining  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  ana  report- 
ing to  headquarters  what  he  finds,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  cover  a  good 
deal  of  territory  and  a  great  many  stations  in  the  course*  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  His  work  is  to  correlate  the  purchase  of  supphes  and 
other  expenditures  at  the  stations  and  to  systematize  and  harmonize 
the  work  at  the  stations  which  cover  practically  the  same  kind  of 
operations. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  you  are  rijght  about  that,  Mr.  Mon- 
dell.  I  think  he  could  have  them  more  widely  spread  over  the  ter- 
ritory. I  think,  for  instance,  that  the  New  England  man  could  go 
into  JNTew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  real  province  of  the  superintendent  is  that  of 
a  general  investigating  oflScer  or  inspector. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  can  caU  him  inspector  if  you  wish. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  rather  tiiink  they  should  be  called  field 
inspectors.     That  is  the  work  they  ought  to  do. 

distribution  employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  covers  the  distribution  car  employ- 
ees. The  current  appropriation  is  $23,100,  and  you  are  asking 
$23,100.  You  eliminate  the  word  "laborers"  and  add  the  words 
''apprentice  messengers." 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  simply  a  change  of  title,  and  that  recommenda- 
tion is  made  in  order  to  make  the  service  more  attractive  to  young 
men.  These  people  pass  a  technical  examination  and  are  appointed 
from  the  eUgible  list  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  We  could  get 
young  men  whom  we  are  very  desirous  of  having  in  our  service  if  we 
could  make  these  lower  positions  a  little  more  attractive.  The  salary 
perhaps,  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  not  that  alone  which 
now  deters  them.  They  are  deterred  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
want  to  come  in  as  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  apprentice  fish  culturists. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  to  promote  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  eligible  for  promotion  through  all  the  grades 
up  to  a  superintendency  station,  which  is  the  highest  position  in  their 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Js  there  any  reason  in  the  Civil  Service  regulations 
why  the  word  ''laborers''  should  be  retained? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  and  when  the  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  examination  for  this  position  it  is  Usted  as  apprentice 
fish  culturist.  The  men  on  the  cars  take  the  same  kind  of  examina- 
tion, and  they  are  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  stations.  All4>f  them 
ought  to  have  the  same  designation,  that  of  apprentice  fish  culturist 
or  apprentice  car  messenger  rather  than  that  oi  laborer. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  STATION  SUPERINTENDENTS — ABOLITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN  HATCHERIES. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  will  take  up  the  fish-cultural  stations,  beginning 
on  page  861 .  You  have  a  recommendation  there  for  the  increase  of  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Afognak,  Alaska,  station  from 
$1,500  to  $1,800. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  find  20  of  them  all  treated  ahke, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Smith  could  make  one  statement  to  cover  them  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  find  a  number  of  them — I  suppose  there  are  20 — 
where  you  ask  an  increase  of  $300  in  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 
Then,  there  are  a  number  of  other  stations  where  you  ask  no  increases. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  the  pay  of  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  selected  the  stations  where  the  work  is  of 
greater  magnitude  and  greater  importance  than  at  the  others.  We 
think  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  at  those  stations  ought  to 
be  increased  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  These 
men  are  the  best  fish  culturists  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country, 
and  we  are  unable  to  retain  good  men  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tions that  ar  offered  by  the  States  and  by  foreign  governments. 

ilr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
station  you  are  recommending  that  tbe  salary  of  the  superintendent 
be  increased  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  large  and  important  station. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  these  men  get  in  addition  to  their  salaries  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Practicallythe  only  thing  they  get  is  free  quarters. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  no  allowance  for  food  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  get  free  quarters  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  nothing  else  whatever. 

Mr.  BoRLANEi.  Do  they  eat  any  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  they  distribute  it  in  too  young  a  form.  There 
is  this  to  be  said  about  this  recommendation:  These  positions  were 
recognized  as  more  important  years  ago  than  is  apparently  the  case 
now,  and  some  of  these  positions  in  which  we  are  recommending  this 
sUght  increase  were  paid  $1,200,  $1,500,  $1,800,  $2,000,  and  $2,200 
in  1895 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Over  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  Smith^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  course  the  service  in  its  infancy  must  have  had  a 
ereat  deal  of  cultural  work  that  had  to  be  done,  but  that  has  been 
aone  now.     How  many  of  these  stations  ought  to  be  abolished  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  know,  of  course,  what  the  difficulty  is. 
We  have  struggled  along  with  stations  forced  upon  us  that  we  did 
not  want. 

Mr.  Borland.  WeU,  let  us  have  a  frank  statement  about  it. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I  object  to  stations  being  forced  upon  the 
service  for  the  cultivation  of  fishes  where  there  is  no  water.  I  think 
water  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  requisite  for  fish  culture  and  life. 

Mr.  l^RLAND.  Can  you  designate  any  of  these  stations  that  you 
think  could  be  consolidated  witn  other  stations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  can  not  be  consolidated;  they  must  be  either 
maintained  or  discontinued  entirely. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  take  the  fact  that  you  have  not  requested  an 
advance  in  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  at  some  oi  these  sta- 
tions to  indicate  that  those  stations  are  not,  in  your  judgment,  the 
most  important  stations. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thosp  are  stations  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  fish 
which  do  not  serve  a  very  important  pxirpose  in  our  industrial 
economy.  For  instance,  a  station  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
can  not  by  any  possibiUty  be  so  important  as  a  station  engaged  in 
propagating  salmon  on  tne  Columbia  River.  In  one  case  anglers 
and  minor  waters  are  involved  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  desire  to  have  us  imderstand  that  the 
stations  where  you  have  not  recommended  an  increase  in  the  pay 
of  superintendents  are  stations  which  you  think  might  properly  be 
aboUshed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Far  from  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew  from  your  reply  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  was  my  inference. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
difficulty  we  are  up  against  is  always  this:  The  pressure  from  the 
sportsmen  and  the  private  fishermen  which  has  resulted  in  establishing 
a  number  of  hatcheries,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  need  of  the  great 
commercial  fisheries  adding  to  the  food  resources  of  the  country. 
Now,  we  believe  that  the  great  commercial  fisheries  ought  to  have 
the  preference  everywhere.  That  is  our  definite  policy.  Now,  all  of 
these  stations  where  the  increases  are  made  are  tnose  that  deal  with 
food  suppUes  and  the  others  are  those  which  deal  largely  with  the 
demands  of  sportsmen. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  true  in  every  case  1 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  wholly. 

liib:.  Smith.  It  is  not  true  of  the  station  in  Wyoming,  ^.  Mondell. 
That  is  a  trout  country  and  can  never  be  anything  but  a  trout 
country,  and  it  is  proper  for  us,  if  the  State  does  not  ao  so,  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  trout. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  notice  you  recommend  an  increase  for  the  super- 
intendent at  Leadville.     That  is  also  a  trout  station. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  trout  station  with  many  ramifications  and 
important  field  branches. 

mi.  Borland.  Why  should  the  Government  maintain  those  sta- 
tions, and  not  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  decide.  If  I  were 
to  make  a  perfectly  frank  statement  to  the  committee  as  to  this 
matter,  it  would  be  along  this  line,  that  the  Federal  Government's 
fish-cultural  activities  should  be  confined  to  the  commercial  fields 
and  that  the  States  should  be  expected  to  carry  on  the  fish-cultural 
work  for  intrastate  purposes.     Some  of  our  hatcheries  do  not  serve 
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a  very  large  community  and  can  not  do  so  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case.  They  were  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
State  or  community. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  reason,  Doctor,  why  the  fish  hatchery  has 
to  be  in  a  particular  locality  in  order  to  furnish  fish  for  that  locality  ? 
For  instance,  suppose  I  were  to  request  a  supply  of  fish  to  be  sent  to 
Jackson  County,  mo.,  is  there  any  latitude  of  stations  from  which 
you  could  send  those  fish  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  preferably  send  them  from  the  station  in 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  know.  You  would  send  them  from  the  Neosho 
station. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  we  might  send  them  from  other  stations. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Could  you 
send  them  from  another  station  ? 

Mr.  SMrra.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  cost  of  transportation  comes  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  an  element  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  spend  a  considerable  part  of  our  lump-stun  appro- 
priation for  the  propagation  of  fishes — lor  the  transportation  of  the 
output  of  the  hatcheries.  We  have  five  cars  on  the  road  most  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  us  get  that  matter  straight  for  the  record.  Do 
you  say  the  local  stations  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  saving  in 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  one,  and  perhaps  the  principal  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Borland.  Now,  that  would  leave  only  the  element  as  to 
whether  the  Government  chose  to  engage  in  this  question  of  stocking 
ponds  for  the  purpose  of  sportsmanship  as  distinguished  from  the 
purely  commercial  propagation  of  fish. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Ol  course,  there  are  occasions,  such  as  Mr. 
MondeU  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  where  those  two  things  overlap.  The 
trout  hatchery  in  Wyoming  is  both  for  food  and  sportsmanship. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  there  is  a  Umit  to  the  productiveness  of  any 

fiven  station;  and  even  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  best  pond  stations, 
ke  the  one  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  we  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  for 
the  particular  kind  of  food  and  game  fishes  we  are  able  to  propagate 
there  successfully. 

Mr.  Borland:  What  do  you  chiefly  propagate  there,  carp  and  bass  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  the  carp.  We  have  not  propagated  carp  for  25 
years.  That  is  already  the  most  abundant  fresh-water  fish  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  propagate  the  bass  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  blacK  bass,  the  crappie,  and  the  sunfish.  The  fact 
that  they  are  game  fishes  does  not  detract  from  their  food  value; 
in  fact,  we  are  using  that  particular  kind  of  fish  for  the  stocking  of 
waters  all  over  the  country  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  not  this  true,  Dr.  Smith:  There  are  very  few- 
places  in  the  country  where  you  have  facilities  or  can  develop  facili- 
ties for  the  propagation  of  great  quantities  of  fish,  and  therefore  you 
must  have  numbers  of  stations  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  fish 
needed  and  demanded? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  miltiplicity 
of  Federal  fish  hatcheries  in  the  interior  regions. 

31161— FT  2— 1< 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  just  spoke  of  the  Missouri  station.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  could  not  very  well  increase  the  capacity  of  that  station. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  therefore  if  you  are  going  to  supply  a  lai^ger 
number  of  eggs  and  fry  in  that  country  you  must  have  another  sta- 
tion or  they  must  be  suppUed  from  another  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  your  demands  or  requests  for  fish  keep 
pace  with  your  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  than  keep  pace. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  mcreasing  the  output  tremendously, 
but  the  demands  are  even  greater. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  want  to  put  in  the  record  any  recommenda- 
tion either  for  the  abolishment  of  any  of  these  stations  or  for  dis- 
cretionary power  to  abolish  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  imder  consideration  the  makmg  of  formal 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  regard  to  several  stations.  We  have 
hesitated  to  do  so  because  the  stations  have  been  established  for  a 
long  time  and  in  certain  cases  they  have  done  good  service.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  water  supply  have  apparently  changed  in 
some  cases,  and  we  have  been  hoping  we  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
situation  by  changing  the  source  oi  the  water  supply.  Nashua,  N.  H., 
is  a  station  I  have  particularly  in  mind.  We  had  another  station  at 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  established 
20  or  more  years  ago.  That  station  for  years  did  practically  nothing. 
It  was  an  absolute  failure  under  several  superintendents,  but  about 
three  years  ago  we  put  another  man  in  charge,  and  we  are  now  getting 
results  which  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  difficutly  there — lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  lack  of  momentiun  and  too  much  inertia. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  trouble  then  was  with  your  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  not  get  the  right  man  for  the  place. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Speaking  of  these  increases  in  the  salary  of  superin- 
tendents and  the  cnaracter  of  hatcheries  where  you  have  suggested 
them,  I  notice  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  at  the  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  station,  and  the  Holden,  Vt.,  auxiliary  station.  Is  that  a  single 
station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  single  station  with  several  field  auxiliaries, 
aad  the  reason  that  station  was  selected  as  being  worthy  of  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  the  extensive  operations  it 
is  doing  not  only  in  St.  Johnsbury,  but  elsewhere.  On  Lake  Chani- 
plain  we  are  conducting  very  important  fish  cultural  work  addressed 
to  the  commercial  fishes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  you  douig  it  from  the  St.  Johnsbury  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  with  one  personnel. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  do  very  much  work  at  that  particular 
station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  station  itself  was  established  in  an  mifortunate 
place;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  water  supply  and  it  wiU  never  be  a  highly  satisfactory 
station  per  se.  It  can  raise  trout,  and  we  are  attemnting  to  produce 
a  better  condition  through  the  extension  of  the  pond  system  and  the 
introduction  of  other  fishes  whose  cultivation  was  not  contemplate^d 
when  the  station  was  established. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  fact  remains  you  are  short  of  water  at  St. 
Johnsbury  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  now,  sir;  but  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  put  the 
station  on  the  water  rather  than  bring  the  water  to  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  have  been  very  much  better  in  the  first  place. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Mondell,  we  have  a  definite  policy  now 
which  I  thmk  might  get  into  the  record  here,  i^  you  approve,  as  to 
the  establishment  of  new  hatcheries  which  we  are  following  in  all  our 
approvals  or  disapproval^  of  current  bills. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  think  the  hatcheries  should  be  estab- 
lished in  States  where  now  there  is  none  and  in  those  whole  districts 
of  the  country  which  are  now  without  them,  rather  than  to  multiply 
them  in  States  where  there  is  one  or  more  now.  There  are  whole 
great  areas  of  the  United  States  which  need  hatcheries  which  have 
none,  and  others  where  there  is  one  or  more  and  are  pressing  for  addi- 
tional ones. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  suspect  there  is  none  in  Nevada  and  probably  none 
in  North  Dakota. 

Secretary  Redfield.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  None  in  connection  with  our  reclamation  works  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  may  be  possible  to  operate  hatcheries  very  success- 
fully in  connection  with  tne  large  irrigation  reservoirs. 

Siecretary  Redfield.  And  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  food  supply. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  reservoirs  are  under  Government  control,  and 
may  be  made  very  important  adjuncts  of  the  fish-cultural  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  would  not  necessarily  require  hatcheries. 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  but  they  ought  to  be  stocked.  In 
speaking  of  North  Dakota  you  touch  upon  another  pohcy,  which  is 
tnis:  We  are  publishing  literature  upon  it  and  urging  it  all  we  can, 
and  the  western  universities  are  cooperating  in  the  matter.  We  are 
ready  to  say  now  that  an  acre  of  water  on  a  farm  is  equal  in  food 
value  to  an  acre  of  land,  and  wherever  a  farmer  will  create  an  acre 
of  water  we  will  furnish  the  fish  of  the  right  sort  and  dehver  them 
right  there  on  the  farm  and  tell  him  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
that  is  having  a  marvelous  effect  in  the  Central  West.  We  have 
more  of  it  to  ao  than  we  can  do,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  it  can  be  done  all  through  North  Dakota,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Right  in  line  with  what  you  nave  said  about 
furnishing  the  proper  sort  of  fish  for  food  supply,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  year  or  two  tne  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  not  been  inclined  to  furnish  us  with  bass  in  our  mountain  country. 
and  our  people,  including  some  of  the  people  who  are  most  interestea 
in  the  development  of  the  fish  supply  of  all  kinds,  have  complained 
bitterly  because  of  that  fact,  sajring  that  they  believe  they  ought  to 
have  bass  for  their  ponds  and  particularly  their  landlocked  ponds, 
many  of  which  do  not  connect  with  the  trout  streams. 

Secretarv  Redfield.  Dr.  Smith  will  speak  more  fully  about  that, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  not  that  they 
were  refused  so  much  as  it  was  we  did  not  have  the  bass  to  give  them. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  bass  is  a  very  difficult  fish  to  hatch  in  quantity 
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and  there  was  one  occasion  about  two  years  ago  when,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  we  were  three  years  behind  our  orders  for  bass.  We  gave 
earUest  attention  to  it,  increased  the  output,  and  I  think  a  few  months 
ago  reached  all  large  back  orders. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  practically  caught  up  now. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  anyone  who  wants  bass  now  can 
get  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  your  present  poUcy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  undoubtedly  waters  in  Wyoming  which 
could  very  properly  be  stocked  with  the  spiny-rayed  fishes,  the  basses, 
the  crappies,  the  sunfishes,  and  the  perches,  but  the  planting  of  such 
fish  in  open  waters  where  there  are  trout  is  a  highly  obnoxious  policy 
and  practice. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  Uttle  time  a^o,  Doctor,  in  answer  to  some  of 
my  communications,  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  trout  should 
not  go  into  those  waters,  and  I  think  in  a  lew  cases  you  declined  to 
send  the  trout  when  the  request  was  made  on  the  ground  that  trout 
should  not  be  introduced  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  mutually  antagonistic,  and  it  is  just  as  fool- 
ish to  attempt  to  raise  trout  and  bass  in  the  same  water  as  it  is  to 
raise  hounds  and  hares  in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  imderstand  we  have  two  conditions  to  meet 
where  the  bass  are  needed.  As  you  know,  in  streams  like  the  Platte, 
Clear  Creek,  Shoshone,  Big  Horn,  at  or  near  the  headwaters  of  those 
streams  they  are  trout  streams  of  the  finest  sort,  but  at  some  little 
distance  down  the  stream  they  cease  to  be  trout  streams  and  become 
bass  streams.  Now  it  is  true  there  will  be  some  destruction  of  the 
trout  in  the  waters  where  they  more  or  less  mingle,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact  our  people  want  the  bass  in  those  Tower,  warmer  waters, 
and  those  are  the  classes  of  waters  for  which  I  have  asked  for  bass, 
those  and  landlocked  lakes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  those  lower  waters  are  adapted  for  and  entitled 
to  that  kind  of  fish.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  tne  landlocked  lakes, 
because  you  never  have  any  assurance  that  the  fish  put  in  such  waters 
will  remain  there.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  take  the  old  bass  or 
the  young  bass  out  of  those  ponds  and  put  them  in  an  open  trout 
stream  where  they  can  do  immeasurable  harm. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  we  are  getting  a  great  many  landlocked  lakes 
which  the  people  are  very  anxious  to  stock,  and  in  our  country  they 
do  not  like  to  put  in  catfish  and  the  coarser  kind  of  fish  because  our 
waters  are  cold  enough  for  bass,  and  when  I  make  a  request  for  these 
fish  I  always  learn  the  character  of  the  water  before  I  make  the 
request,  because  we  do  not  want  the  bass  put  into  our  trout  waters; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  bass  will  not  remain  in  the  trout  waters.  They 
will  not  go  up  into  the  trout  streams  any  more  than  the  trout  wiu 
come  down. 

Mr.  Moore.  One  danger  is  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  fish  are 
supplied  may  undertake  the  transplanting  themselves  and  carry  them 
from  the  ponds  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  place  them  to  other 
waters  where  they  will  do  great  damage. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  a  possibihty  of  that,  but  I  doubt  if  ihere 
is  very  much  danger  in  our  mountain  coimtry  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
because  the  bass  do  not  jgo  into  those  upper  waters,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  disposition  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Moore.  That  has  been  done  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  understand  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween our  waters  and  the  eastern  waters.  Our  trout  waters  are  too 
cold  for  bass.  We  never  find  bass  in  our  trout  streams,  big  or  little. 
We  find  the  bass  at  certain  points  down  the  stream  where  flie  waters 
are  warmer  and  where  the  streams  are  larger. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  think  there  is  less  difficulty  of  that  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  think  there  is  very  little  danger  in  our  country  of 
mixing  those  fish. 

BEAUFORT,  N.  C,  AND  FAIRPORT,  IOWA,  PAY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  two  stations — Beaufort,  on  page  862,  and 
Fairport,  on  page  865,  in  the  former  of  which  we  recommend  an 
increase  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  and  in  the  latter  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 
These  are  biological  stations.  They  are  a  little  different  in  character 
and  I  think  that  they  had  better  be  considered  separately.  The 
Beaufort  station  is  located  at  Beail^ort,  N.  C,  and  has  oeen  rendering 
verv  considerable  practical  service  to  the  fisheries  of  North  Carolina 
ana  the  neighboring  States,  particularly  through  the  location  and 
discovery  oi  fishing  grounds  and  the  development  of  methods  of  the 
fisheries.  Blackfisn  grounds  lying  off  the  coast  from  Cape  Lookout 
to  Cape  Fear,  discovered,  surveyed,  and  marked  by  the  laboratory , 
are  now  supporting  a  consideral)ie  commercial  fishery,  the  beginning 
of  which  was  entirely  due  to  this  work.  A  system  of  diamond-bacK 
terrapin  cultitre  developed  at  the  laboratory  is  now  in  commercial 
practice  on  a  large  scale,  with  prospective  profits  larger  than  the 
experimental  work  had  indicatea.  Chemical  and  biological  experi- 
ments in  the  protection  of  wharves  and  shipping  against  the  destruc- 
tive shipworm,  now  being  conducted,  give  promise  of  success;  and 
there  are  under  way  investigations  to  determine  the  methods  of  fish 
culture  applicable  to  several  of  the  food  fishes  of  the  region. 

These  cases  are  cited  not  as  exhaustive  of  the  station's  activities, 
but  to  show  their  variety  and  practical  character  and  the  reasons 
requiring  a  director  of  high  qualifications.  The  station  has  accom- 
plished work  of  value  but  it  can  do  much  more  if  a  competent  scien- 
tific and  practical  man  can  be  kept  at  its  head  long  enoiigh  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  local  fisheries  and  their  possibilities,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do  this  in  the  past,  the  laboratory  having  had  three 
directors  in  four  years,  the  two  predecessors  of  the  present  incumbent 
having  been  attracted  by  better  pay  in  other  brancnes  of  the  service. 
The  present  incumbent  has  been  at  the  station  for  a  little  over  two 
years. 

To  show  the  meagemess  of  the  present  salary,  and  even  that  which 
is  now  asked  for,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Laboratory,  at  Dry  Tortugas,  Fla.,  received  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
annum  several  years  ago  and  certainly  receives  no  less  and  probaoly 
more  at  present.  He  is  at  the  laboratory  but  a  few  months  annually, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  is  at  his  residence  in  Princeton 
N.  J.,  or  his  summer  home  at  Annisquam,  Mass.,  where  he  devotes  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  his  own  research  work. 

The  resident  director  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  which  is  fully  occupied  for  but  two  and  one-half  months 
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each  year,  is  said  to  receive  $7,000  per  annum.     The  resident  director 
is  in  reality  an  assistant  director. 

The  Government  can  not  expect  to  hold  good  men  under  the 
present  condition  at  this  and  the  Fairport  station. 

The  director  must  be  a  scientific  man  and  not  only  a  scientific  man 
but  an  administrator.  The  conditions  at  the  Fairport  station  are  a 
little  diflFerent  because  that  station  is  carrying  on  work  not  only  of  an 
investigational  and  experimental  character,  out  highly  constructive 
work  in  the  propagation  of  mussels  which  constitute  the  raw  material 
in  the  pearl-button  industr3\ 

Until  the  establishment  of  this  station  this  region  was  very  inade- 
quately served  by  the  bureau  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  cen- 
tral office  keeping  in  touch  with  the  varying  conditions  throughout 
this  vast  territory.  The  director  is  now  the  bureau^s  chief  representa- 
tive in  that  region,  and  it  is  on  him  that  the  bureau  depends  for  its 
understanding  of  the  various  local  conditions  and  needs  and  for 
making  the  service  meet  the  requirements.  This  does  not  apply  to 
purely  fish  cultural  work,  as  that  is  under  other  jurisdiction.  The 
station  last  year  produced  345,000,000  young  mussels  and  planted 
them  at  various  points  from  Minnesota  to  Arkansas,  and  as  an  inci- 
dent to  this  work  it  rescued  large  numbers  of  young  fishes  from  the 
overflowed  lands  where  they  would  have  perished  on  the  recession 
of  the  waters,  and  returned  them  to  the  parent  stream.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  being  conducted  at  the  laboratory  investigations  and 
experiments  of  a  scientific  and  highly  technical  nature  which  have 
already  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  the  practical  work  and  in 
making  it  possible  to  propagate  valuable  kinds  of  mussels  which 
heretofore  have  resisted  the  efforts  applied. 

In  view  of  the  scientific  and  techmcal  character  of  the  work  and  its 
relationship  to  important  industries,  the  director  must  be  a  man  of 
high  scientific  attainments  and  possessed  of  administrative  ability, 
imtiatiye,  and  practical  discernment.  The  salary  heretofore  paid  is 
wholly  inadequate  as  remuneration  for  the  type  of  man  reqirired,  and 
even  should  tne  increase  be  granted  it  will  be  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  pay  of  the  director  of  the  Carnegie  Laboratory  at  Dry  Tortugas, 
and  less  than  30  per  cent  of  that  of  the  assistant  resident  director  of 
the  privately  controlled  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole. 
The  salary  received  bj  these  two  men  already  has  been  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  item  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  director  of  the  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  station.  The  Fairport 
station  covers  an  area  of  about  60  acres.  There  are  a  number  of 
buildings  ranging  from  a  large  main  laboratory  building,  -which  is 
shown  there  Tinoicating],  to  smaller  buildings,  of  which  I  have  no 
photographs,  but  they  are  shown  on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  Fairport,  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  near  Muscatine;  between  Muscatine  and  Daven- 
port. 

Mr.  Borland.  On  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  industries  that 
were  built  up  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this 
station  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  mussels  were  being  exterminated  in  some  parts  of 
the  river.    There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  supply  in  the  regions 
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which  have  been  most  thoroughly  worked.  This  station  is  conduct- 
ing investigations  to  discover  the  location  of  beds  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  we  have  reported  on  quite  a  number  of  those.  The 
products  of  those  beds  are  oeing  now  put  to  commercial  use.  The 
mussel-cultural  operations  have  not  yet  oeen  carried  on  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  develop  commercial  results,  but  we  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  principal  men  engaged  in  the  pearl-button  industry,  which 
arrived  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  Lake 
Pepin,  both  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  there  had  been  in  the  last 
year  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  clams  found  on  the 
beds  on  wnich  we  have  been  carrying  on  extensive  planting  opera- 
tions. Now,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  claim  defimtely  that  they 
resulted  from  our  operations,  out  it  is  significant  that  the  beds  on 
which  we  are  planting  show  this  increase  wmle  the  other  beds  on  which 
planting  has  not  been  conducted  do  not  show  an  increase.  We 
Deheve,  and  this  man  beUeves,  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  operations 
conducted  from  Fairport  that  this  increase  is  manifesting  itself. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  there  has  not  been 
an  increase  of  late  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Fairport  station  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
mussels,  but  there  has  not  been  an  increase  in  the  number  oi  mer- 
chantable mussels  for  the  reason  that  there  has  not  elapsed  a  sufiicient 
length  of  time  for  our  plants  to  grow  up.  It  takes  four  or  five  years, 
ana  the  larger  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  in  which  we  brought  that  planting 
up  to  what  we  believe  to  be  within  reasonable  reacn  of  what  is  de- 
manded. We  think  we  ought  to  be  planting  a  billion  young  mussels 
in  that  region  rather  than  tSree  or  four  million. 

CLERK   AT   FAIRPORT,    IOWA,    STATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  clerk  at  the  Fairport  (Iowa) 
station. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.  A  clerk  is  required  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
already  indicated  in  general.  The  plant  there  is  very  extensive.  It 
consists  of  12  buildmgs  and  60  acres  of  land,  costing  over  $115,000. 
It  has  very  complex  functions.  The  director  has  supervision  over  all 
of  the  scientific  and  practical  mussel  cultural  operations  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  not  confined  to  this  station,  but  apply 
to  the  entire  region  in  which  these  mussels  are  found.  The  issuance 
and  care  of  property,  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations  and  experiments,  the  keeping  of  the  records, 
etc.,  require  a  very  large  amount  of  clerical  labor.  Now,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  good  economy  to  call  on  a  $1,800  man,  whose  services 
to  the  bureau  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  getting,  to  con- 
duct work  which  can  be  provided  for  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

We  believe  that  the  director  should  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  his 
own  researches  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  of  that  region 
and  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  more  remote  activities  of  the 
station  rather  than  to  demand  that  clerical  work  should  occupy  such 
a  large  part  of  his  time.  We  have  put  into  force  at  that  station  a 
system  of  cost  keeping  by  which  we  are  able  to  determine  just  what 
it  coBts  to  produce  per  thousand  the  young  mussels  which  we  are 
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planting;  not  only  what  the  aggregate  cost  may  be,  but  what  the 
elements  of  that  cost  are,  and  b^  reason  of  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  us  to  cut  the  cost  of  production  per  thousand  approximately  one- 
half  in  the  last  three  jears.  We  have  been  able  to  see  where  the 
leaks  were  and  detennme  how  they  could  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  this  station  been  established  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  station  has  been  in  existence,  from  the  beginning, 
about  eight  years.     It  was  completed  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  established  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
mussel  clam  industry  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  was  established  primarily  for  investigating  clams, 
their  methods  of  propagation,  and  for  carrying  on  the  practical  work 
of  propagating. 

Mr.  IloBLAND.  That  is  the  principal  activity  that  they  pursue? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  only  activity.  We  are  carrying 
on  fishery  investigations  of  all  kinds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
director  of  this  station. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  say  that  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
growth  of  young  clams  in  the  beds  that  you  have  treated  but  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  industry  so  far  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  industry  because  of 
purely  industrial  conditions.  It  has  not  been  a  question  of  whether 
they  could  increase  the  industry,  but  whether  they  could  maintain  it. 
The  men  engaged  in  button  manufacturing  in  that  region  a  few  years 
ago  thought  that  the  chances  were,  that  they  would  have  to  curtail 
their  operations  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial. It  was  for  that  reason  that  they  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  station  and  it  was  because  of  our  appreciation  of  that  danger  that 
we  went  into  the  preliminary  investigations  which  indicated  to  us 
that  it  was  feasible  to  produce  these  mussels  by  artificial  means.  The 
industry  just  at  present,  or  up  to  quite  recently,  was  in  a  more  or  less 
depressed  condition,  on  account  of  the  general  industrial  depression. 
However,  I  think  it  has  recuperated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
last  half  year.  That  industry  produces  a  product  worth  about  eight 
or  nine  million  dollars  annually  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  these 
pearl  mussels  which  we  are  propagating. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Over  how  large  an  area  do  you  plant  the  mussels  ? 

^X'  MooBE.  We  plant  from  Lake  Pepin  to  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Do  you  do  the  planting  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  We  send  field  parties  out  to  carry  on  the  actual  opera- 
tions on  the  spot. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  can  not  have  the  planting  done  by  the  people 
locally,  as  you  have  fish  planting  done  ? 

Mr.  MOOBE.  No,  sir;  we  can  not.  The  young  mussel  is  parasitic; 
it  is  a  true  parasite  and  attaches  itself  soon  aUer  it  hatches  to  the 
gills  or  to  the  fins  of  the  fishes.  The  method  of  propagation  is  to 
collect  the  gravid  mussels,  the  mussels  which  have  these  little  infan- 
tile mussels  in  their  gill  cavities,  to  extract  them  from  those  gravid 
females  and  to  inoculate  fishes  with  them  and  then  liberate  the  fishes. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  How  do  you  inoculate  the  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  fish  does  its  own  inoculating. 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  fish  is  placed  in  a  vessel  in  which  we  have  pre- 
viously placed  large  numbers  of  the  young  mussels. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Where  do  you  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  It  is  done  at  the  Fairport  station  and  in  the  field;  we 
sent  out  field  parties  to  Lake  Fefm  to  cany  on  the  actual  operations. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  For  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  inoculate  fish  in 
Lake  Pepin,  or  anywhere  else,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  would  collect  the  gravid  mussels  wherever  they 
were  and  ship  them,  if  necessary,  to  the  point  at  which  we  desired  to 
make  the  planting.  We  would  ^en  collect  the  fishes  in  that  re^on, 
preferably  from  the  overflowed  lands,  because  it  would  serve,  then, 
the  additional  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  fish.  The  mussels  are  then 
dissected 

Mr.  Monbell  (interposing).  But  if  you  can  not  get  them  from  the 
overflowed  lands 

Mr.  Moore  (interposing).  Then  we  catch  them  anywhere  we  can, 
and  after  inoculation  we  return  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELX..  Do  you  have  to  have  a  particular  kind  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  one  or  two  kinds  of  fish  which  are  suitable 
for  inoculation  with  a  particular  kind  of  mussel — that  is,  a  corela- 
tionship  has  been  established  by  nature  between  certain  species  of 
mussels  and  certain  species  of  fish.  For  instance,  certain  musseld 
can  only  be  successfully  inoculated  on  fishes  of  the  bass  family. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  What  sort  of  a  tank  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  We  can  use  any  kind  of  a  tank;  we  can  use  an  ordinary 
galvanized-iron  tub. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  How  long  must  the  fish  remain  in  the  tub  for 
inoculation  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Usually  a  very  few  minutes;  but  that  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  fry  and  the  mmiber  of  fry  which  are  in  the  water. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  do  you  determine  that  ? 

Mr.  MoORE.  It  is  determined  by  taking  a  sample.  Our  men 
become  skilled  in  determining,  jmd  they  know  pretty  definitely  the 
number  of  these  parasites  that  the  fish  can  carry  without  being  preju- 
diciously  affected.  They  are  able  to  determine  that  by  sight,  and  the 
fish  are  examined  from  time  to  time.  A  number  of  them  are  put  in 
at  a  time;  a  sample  fish  is  taken  out  and  examined  and  our  men 
determine  by  inspection  when  the  inoculation  has  reached  that  par- 
ticular density  under  which  the  fish  will  survive;  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
that  density  the  fish  are  liberated  and  a  fresh  lot  of  fish  are  put  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  fish  are  put  back  into  the  river  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  when  a  parasite  has  grown  to  a  certain  size  it 
drops  off  and  is  supposed  to  find  its  local  home  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  they  make  their  own  selections  without 
anv  mistake.    A  parasite  selects  the  right  kind  of  a  fish. 

Sir.  Borland,  i  ou  say  you  think  they  have  begun  to  increase  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  we  have  evidence  to  that  eflfect,  and  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Button  Manufacturers'  Association  has  written  a 
letter  in  which  he  says  that  the  mussel  fishermen  in  that  region  claim 
that  that  is  a  fact,  and  he  makes  certain  suggestions  for  the  protec- 
tion, by  le^al  measures,  of  the  beds  on  which  those  small  mussels 
are  appeanng.  That  is  outside  testimony  and  removed  from  any 
matter  of  prejudice  or  pride  of  accomplishment  that  we  might  feel 
in  it. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make 
about  these  other  cultural  stations  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  everything  is 
covered,  I  think. 

KEY  WEST,  FLA.,  BIOLOGICAL  STATION,  SALARIES  AND  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1227.] 

Mr.  Borland.  We  will  next  take  up  the  Key  West,  Fla.,  biological 
station. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  station  was  established  by  Congress  in  1911,  but 
there  were  certain  restrictions  in  the  act  which  the  State  of  Florida 
was  imable  to  comply  with,  and  after  three  or  four  years  we  came 
back  to  Congress  ana  had  a  modification  made  in  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation.  We  have  gone  ahead  and  acquired  a  site,  and  are 
now  ready*  to  begin  construction,  in  fact,  we  nave  done  some  pre- 
liminary work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  station  has  been  authorized  by  law,  has  it  i 
•    Mr.  Smith,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  in  mind  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  act  of  March  1,  1911;  that  act  authorized  $50,000 
for  the  purpose  but  made  the  appropriation  at  that  time  of  S25,000. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  That  lapsed,  did  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  we  acquired  the  site. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  for  the  investigation  of  fishery  problems  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  particular  line  of  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  of  the  economic  aquatic  questions  that  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  kind  of  station. 

li&.  Moore.  There  are  two  or  three  lines  of  work  that  will  be  done 
there.  We  have  ah^ady  carried  on  investigations  and  have  developed 
a  method  of  sponge  culture  which  is  all  ri^t  in  its  crude  aspects  and 
is  now  a  commercially  feasible  project,  ^ut  there  are  a  number  of 
matters  connected  with  that,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  fiber 
of  the  sponges,  the  increase  in  their  rate  of  growth,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  we  hope  to  investigate  at  this  station.  It  is 
necessarv  to  have  a  biological  station  eauipment  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  work  heretofore  done  nas  been  in  the  field  ana  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  possible  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  established 
this  station  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  not  established  the  station  but  we  have 
acquired  the  site. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  constructed  any  of  the  buildings  t 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  constructed  none  of  the  buildings.  We  are 
waiting  until  the  entire  sum  authorized,  $50,000,  shall  be  available 
in  order  that  we  may  know  definitely  what  we  have  to  proceed  on. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  that  been  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  S25,000  has  been  appropriated,  of  which  about 
$9,000  has  been  expended  in  the  acqmsition  of  the  site  and  in  making 
investigations  to  determine  the  best  available  site,  as  well  as  in 
grading  and  improving  the  land.  But  no  buildings  whatever  has 
been  constructed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  did  the  land  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  land  was  donated. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  did  you  do  with  your  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  still  have  $16,000  or  $17,000  of  that  $25,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  used  $9,000  in  improving  the  site? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  and  in  preliminary  investigations  to  determine 
the  best  available  site. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  you  have  constructed  no  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  amount  expended  to  October  1,  1915,  was  $932, 
and  the  liabilities  at  that  time  were  $7,800. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  here  estimating  for  the  entire  force  of  that 
station,  as  though  it  were  in  operation. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  estimating  for  the  entire  force  for  but  six 
months  and  for  the  superintendent  and  director  for  the  entire  year. 
We  want  to  get  the  superintendent  and  director  in  order  that  his 
advice  and  assistance  may  be  available  at  the  time  the  plans  are 
being  prepared  and  at  the  time  construction  work  begins.  Then 
after  the  construction  work  makes  some  progress  we  can  utilize  all  of 
these  men  in  work  connected  with  the  further  improvement  of  the 
sit^  and  in  subsidiary  work  connected  with  the  construction.  You 
will  notice  that  this  provision  is  for  the  director  and  that  the  engineer 
and  other  attache  of  the  station  are  not  to  be  employed  exceeding 
six  months. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  do  you  expect  that  these  buildings  will  be 
ready? 

Mr.  Moore.  As  soon  as  we  are  assured  of  the  appropriation  we  will 
begin  the  preparation  of  plans. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  estimate  of  $25,000,  on  page  891  of  this  bill, 
is  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  for  this  biological  station? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  the  force  that  jou  have  included  on  page  867  of 
the  bill  depends  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  it  is  contingent  on  the  other  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  the  location  of  this  station  fixed  by  act  of 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not.  It  was  determined  after  a  most  extended 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  provision  contained  in  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida;  that  was  the  only 
stipulation,  except  that  the  State  of  Florida  was  to  donate  the  site. 

Sir.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  a  good  location  ? 

Mr.  SMrTH.  We  consider  that  this  is  the  best  location  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  State. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  location  is  satisfactory,  then,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Suppose  you  were  to  get  an  appropriation  for  the 
buildings  in  this  biU ;  when  could  you  have  ^  he  buildings  ready  to  em- 
ploy your  force  ? 

Sr.  Moore.  It  would  probably  take  a  year  to  construct  the  build- 
ings; but  we  could  emploj  that  force  to  advantage  immediately  on 
the  b^inning  of  construction^  because  there  is  considerable  work  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  site  acquired.  There  are  some  subsidiary 
structures  to  be  put  up. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  We  would  utilize  the  present  force  provided 
for  immediately. 

Mr.  MooBE.  We  can  utilize  the  services  of  the  superintendent  and 
director  as  soon  as  we  begin  the  preparation  of  plans;  we  want  him  to 
be  on  hand  to  supervise  that  feature  of  the  woris.  We  estimate  that 
about  six  months  will  be  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and 
the  letting  of  the  contracts,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  construction  work 
begins  we  can  use  the  rest  of  the  personnel,  the  laborers,  and  so  on,  in 
carrying  on  some  subsidiary  construction  work  on  the  groimd — the 
erection  of  a  wharf;  the  preparation  of  a  basin,  in  which  marine 
animals  would  be  kept  imder  observation;  a  forebay  for  the  pump- 
ing plant;  and  various  other  construction  work  of  that  kind.  The 
men  will  not  be  idle. 

Another  piece  of  work  that  we  will  take  up  immediately  is  investi- 

fation  of  the  feasibility  of  green  turtle  cult\u:e.  The  green  turtle  has 
een  practically  exterminated  from  the  ilorida  coast.  Formerly 
there  was  a  very  considerable  and  lucrative  mdustry  m  capturing 
that  reptile  but  they  have  entirely  disappeared  and  our  supply  is  now 
being  brought  from  Yucatan  ana  Honduras.  We  believe  it  is  possi- 
ble to  grow  green  turtles  in  captivity,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  oegin 
experiments  immediately  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  developing  a 
method  of  green  turtle  culture,  very  much  along  the  same  lines  tnat 
we  have  foUowed  in  developing  diamond-back  terrapin  culture  at  our 
Beaufort  laboratory.  That  is  one  piece  of  work  on  which  a  fish  cul- 
turist  could  be  put  at  once. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  no  reason  why  those  articles  of  food 
should  be  costly,  except  that  they  have  been  exterminated. 

Mr.  MooBE.  As  a  result  of  our  work  at  Beaufort  there  is  a  corpora- 
tion now  engaged  in  the  commercial  propagation  of  diamond-back 
terrapin,  and  last  year  they  hatched  out  17,160  little  terrapins;  they 
will  DC  able  to  grow  these  to  merchantable  size,  when  they  will  be 
worth  approximately  $3  apiece,  within  three  years.  There  is  an  un- 
trodden field  in  marine  fish  culture  in  Florida  and  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  prehminary  experiments  before  that  can  be  undertaken  as 
a  regular  hatchery  operation. 

SPBINGVILLE,    UTAH,   STATION,  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  station  is  Springville,  Utah. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  ready  to  begin  construction  there;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  surveyor  on  the  land  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  station  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  was  authorized  in  the  sundry  civil  biQ  of  about 
three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  where  they  had  trouble  in  getting  title  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  the  title  has  now  been  perfected  and  we  are 
ready  to  go  ahead. 

The  Ci^iBMAN.  What  will  be  done  at  this  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  interior 
stations.  It  has,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  water  supply  of  any 
station  we  have  acquirea,  and  the  species  to  be  handled  there  will  be 
the  native  trouts,  which  serve  as  food,  and  other  fish  which  can  be 
introduced. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  Saratoga,  Wyo., 
station,  you  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  superintend- 
ent.    Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  the  station  is  so  young  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  its  output  will  warrant  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent. 

WOODS   HOLE,  MASS.,  STATION,  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  station,  where 
you  ask  for  a  clerk  at  $1,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  personally  examined  this  very  large  station, 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  plant  the  bureau  has,  involving 
a  very  lai^e  hatchery  and  laboratory,  as  well  as  a  four-story  machine 
shop.  I  foimd  the  superintendent  there  receiving  $1,500,  whom  we 
hope  to  have  receive  $1,800,  and  without  any  clerical  assistance  at  all. 
He  is  obliged  to  give  a  very  large  percentage  of  his  own  time  to  work 
which  is  pure  waste,  and  at  my  own  suggestion  this  clerk  was  put  in, 
because  it  seems  absurd  to  require  such  an  expensive  man  as  that  to 
take  his  time  in  attending  to  clerical  details  in  a  large  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  clerical  work  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  many 
records  to  oe  kept,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  addition  to  the  fish-cultural  work,  which  is  carried 
on  from  lat«  summer  until  spring,  this  station  is  joperated  as  a  bio- 
logical laboratory  from  early  summer  to  early  fall,  and  during  that 
time  there  is  need  fpr  clerical  assistance,  and  m  order  to  supply  that 
clerical  assistance  we  have  had  to  detail  clerks  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  office  work.  The  property  records  there  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  there  is  a  plant  there  that  could  not  be  replaced  for  $250,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  output  of  that  hatchery  is  950,000,000 
fish  a  year. 

BEPLAOING   NAVAL   ENLISTED   MEN   ON   VESSELS. 

[See  p.  1234.] 

May  we  stop  a  moment  at  page  874,  where  there  is  a  provision  for 
the  steamer  Albatross 'i  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anything  in  con- 
nection with  that  appropriation,  but  I  want  to  say  that  a  httle  later 
we  shall  point  out  to  you  that  whereas  the  Navy  Department  is  in 
need  of  officers  and  men  we  are  using  a  totally  unnecessary  number 
of  both  on  board  the  Albatross  and  Fish  Hawk,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  run  both  vessels  with  substantiallv  half  the  force  we  have  now,  so 
that  those  men  can  be  returned  to  tne  naval  service.  The  Albatross 
has  a  crew  of  80  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  detailed  from  the  Navy  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  i  es.  These  are  the  only  two  exceptions  now 
left  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Atoatross  has  a  crew  of 
80  men  now.  with  a  fuU  commander  in  charge,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  operate  tne  vessel  with  40  men  instead  oi  80,  and  to  operate  the 
Fish  Hawk  with  substantially  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  these  vessels  used  for  ? 

Mr,  Moobe.  They  are  used  for  carrying  on  fishery  researches  at 
sea.  For  instance,  the  Albatross  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
conducting  explorations  of  the  halibut  grounds  along  the  coast  of 
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Washington  and  Oregon,  but  we  have  been  able  to  employ  her  for 
but  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  on  account  of  the  lack  of  appro- 
priation. However,  she  has  done  some  very  valuable  work  there* 
The  summer  before  last  she  conducted  an  mvestigation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  haUbut 
in  one  month  on  grounds  which  before  were  imknown,  and  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  the  halibut  vessels  were  unable  to  fish  on  previously 
known  grounds.  One-half  of  the  entire  catch  of  halibut  entered  at 
Seattle  at  that  time  came  from  those  grounds  discovered  by  the 
Albatross, 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  service  need  all  these  boats  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  that  these  two  boats  are  manned  by  officers 
of  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  manned  by  men  and  officers  de- 
tailed from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  about  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  manned  by  civiUan  crewsprovided  for  in 
our  appropriation.  The  others  are  small  vessels.  The  larger  vessels 
are  tne  JubatrosSy  which  is  a  100-ton  seagoing  vessel  and  a  very 
capable  craft,  and  the  Fish  Hawk,  which  is  a  vessel  of  about  400  tons. 
The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  a  ship  of  a  seagoing  character,  and  she  is  kept 
moving  along  the  coast  conducting  coastal  investigations. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  does  the  Fish  Hawk  operate  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Fish  Hawk  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  AUbor 
tross  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Fish  Hawk  is  operated  from  Eastport 
to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  are  the  only  two  boats  manned  by  the  Navy  J 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  the  only  two. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  employees  on  the  Fish  Hawk  except 
the  cabin  boy  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  all.  When  we  are  carrying  on  special  work, 
men  are  detailed  to  do  it  from  this  office.  For  instance,  we  are  now 
engaged,  or  about  to  be  enj^aged,  in  hatching  operations  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  and  we  have  nsh-culturists  detailed  to  that  work  from 
other  branches  of  the  service.  She  has  recently  been  carrying  on 
investigations  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  we  have  had  two  scientific 
men  detailed  from  Wasnington  to  supervise  and  direct  those  opera- 
tions. She  has  also  been  used  quite  frequently  of  late  years  in  making 
oyster  surveys.  While  engaged  on  those  surveys  we  had  a  civilian 
force  of  five  or  six  persons,  about  three  of  whom  were  detailed  from 
our  regular  personnel,  and  we  usually  employed  temporary  men  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  involved  m  such  service.  The  crews  are 
utilized  quite  fully  in  this  work,  and  they  are  entirely  under  civilian 
direction.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel  frequently  goes  out 
with  the  survey  boat,  but  everything  is  imder  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  civilian  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

expenses  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  For  expenses  of  administration  the  current  appio- 
priation  is  $10,000,  and  you  are  asking  $10,000.     This  is  for  the  office  t 
Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  You  spent  afl  of  it  but  about  $300  in  1915  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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WORK   OF   BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chairman.  The  amcultural  bill  has  a  provision  for  investi- 
gating the  nacking.  handling,  storing,  and  shipping  of  oysters  and 
other  shellnsh  in  tne  United  States  and  the  waters  bordering  the 
United  States.  What  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  with 
that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  marketing  proposition. 

Mr,  Moore.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  hold  of  the 
oyster  where  we  leave  it — that  is,  when  it  gets  to  the  market.  Our 
concern  with  the  oyster  is  in  increasing  the  production  and  their  con- 
cern is  to  get  the  oyster  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Therefore  there  is  no  conflict  whatever  and  no  overlapping  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  two  services. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  any  of  this  work  of  determining  how 
shellfish  should  be  handled,  packed,  stored,  and  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No.  sir;  we  do  nothing  of  that  kind.  That  is  exclu- 
sively related  to  tne  administration  of  the  pure-food  law  and  is  con- 
cerned from  the  sanitarv  viewpoint.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  that  aspect  of  tne  operations. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  another  appropriation  for  investigating 
the  handling,  grading,  canning,  freezing,  storing,  and  transportation 
of  fish  and  Tor  experimental  snipments  of  fish,  for  the  utihzation  of 
waste  products,  and  the  development  of  new  sources  of  food.  You 
do  not  have  that  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  experimental  shipment  of  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  utilization  of  waste  products  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  development  of  new  sources  of  food  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  work? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  questionable ;  it  is  in  debatable  territory.  Whether 
or  not  that  is  our  work  depends  on  the  amoimt  of  cooperation  we  can 
establish  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  If  they  should  take  up  the 
utilization  of  products  which  result  from  the  dressing  of  those  fish  as 
they  are  handled  in  the  market,  that  is  their  field.  The  development 
of  new  sources  of  food  provided  for  imder  this  appropriation  bill  I 
beUeve  to  mean  those  thmgs. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  referring  to  the  work  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  the  utilization  of  the  dogfish,  that  is  really  a  new  source  of 
food,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fish.  That  is  something  that  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  would  be  concerned  with? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  would  be  our  concern. 

The  Chairman.  At  present,  for  instance,  they  use  the  winra  of 
skates,  and  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  skate  that  is  used.  They 
serve  them  as  delicacies  at  Dehnonico's  and  Sherry's  and  get  big 
prices  for  them,  but  if  we  catch  them  we  throw  them  away.  Now, 
suppose  it  was  thought  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  body  of 
the  skate  could  be  utilized  for  food  purposes,  would  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  do  work  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  so. 
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The  Chaibman.  For  instance,  you  have  convinced  the  people  that 
the  tilefish  is  a  good  fish  ? 

Mr.  MooEE.  les,  sir;  and  that  would  be  work  of  the  same  char- 
acter. But  if  those  bodies  were  taken  into  the  market  or,  if  the 
backbones,  we  will  say,  were  stripped  from  those  fishes,  and  as  a 
result  of  tne  Bureau  of  Chemistry's  embarking  on  investigations  to 
determine  whether  a  merchantalile  auaUty  of  glue,  gelatin,  or  isin- 
glass could  be  produced  from  those  oackbones,  that  would  be  their 
work.  There  is  a  possibihty  of  conflict  and  overlapping  of  activi- 
ties here,  but  in  practice  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  occur,  because  we 
have  a  fairly  gooa  understanding  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
keep  within  our  respective  fields  of  work.  They  consult  us  about 
the  Unes  of  work  they  are  taking  up.  We  know  fairly  well  what 
they  are  doing,  and  they  know  pretty  well  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  working  in  harmony  with  them,  and  we  get  them  to  do  work  for 
us  Quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Borland,  i  ou  do  not  have  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  chemical 
laboratory,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  biological  laboratory,  and  in  that 
biological  laboratory  we  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  chemical  equip- 
ment which  is  utiUzed  in  connection  with  biological  investigations. 
It  is  not  a  thoroughly  equipped  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  ordinary- 
chemical  work  we  depena  upon  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  They 
make  water  analyses  lor  us  and  make  analyses  of  food  products  for 
us   very  frequently.     We  work  in  close  cooperation  with  them. 

Secretarv  uedfield.  They  analyzed  the  bones  that  were  brought 
from  the  rribUof  Islands. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  could  produce  a  duplication,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  UkeUhood  oi  it — certainly  none  while  the  respective 
bureaus  are  under  their  present  admimstrations. 

PROPAGATION   OF  FOOD   FISHES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  propagation  of  food  fishes  the  current 
appropriation  is  $350,000  and  you  are  asking  $375,000.  What  is 
bemg  done  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Ij  you  will  look  at  the  decreasing  cost  per 
million  of  fish  on  this  statement 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Does  this  include  all  classes  of  fish  i 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir,  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  may  go  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Smith.  Tbis  statement  shows  a  decrease  in  the  average  cost 
per  million  from  over  $400  in  former  years  to  S131  in  the  last  ;fear. 
We  desire  this  increase  in  the  general  appropriation  for  tho  mainte- 
nance of  fish  hatcheries  in  order  that  we  may  operate  new  stations 
which  are  now  in  course  of  construction  and  new  stations  which  have 
been  recently  completed,  but  for  which  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ingincrease  in  the  appropriation  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  those  appropriations  already  specifically 
under  the  title  of  each  particular  station ) 

Secretary  Rbdfield.  So  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  would  not  cover 
supplies,  contingent  expenses,  temporary  labor,  equipment,  or  any  of 
those  things. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  also  wish  to  extend  the  field  of  operations  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  in  order  that  we  may  do  a  more  efficient  and 
extensive  work,  particularly  on  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  also  want  to  meet  the  cost  of 
rearing  large  numbers  of  fish  to  the  large  fingerling  or  yearling  stage. 
In  eanier  times  practically  the  entire  output  of  the  hatcheries  was 
planted  in  the  form  of  helpless  fry,  but  it  is  our  purpose  or  pohcy  now 
to  carry  these  fish  as  long  as  we  possibly  can,  so  that  when  we  liberate 
them  tney  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For 
instance,  we  carry  Pacific  salmon  until  they  are  3  or  4  inches  long.  We 
will  this  year  plant  30,000,000  Pacific  salmon  of  the  fingerling  size. 
That  work  is  expensive,  and  the  food  for  those  hungry,  growing  fishes 
is  a  considerable  item  of  expense.  A  fish  of  fingerling  size,  in  my 
opinion,  is  worth  a  hundred  half  an  inch  in  length  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  watera  or  maintaining  the  supplv- 

The  Chaibhan.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  preyed  on  ? 

Mr.  Shfth.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  preyed  on,  and  they 
are  more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  have  fewer  enemies. 
Most  of  the  enemies  of  fishes  are  active  when  the  fish  are  hi  the  egg 
stage  or  the  helpless  fry  stage,  and  if  we  can  carry  them  beyond  those 
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stages  we  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  That  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  man  improves  over  nature.  The  heaviest  mortality 
occurs  in  the  early  defenseless  stage,  and  we  carry  them  beyond  that 
sta^e  in  ponds  which  we  are  building  out  of  our  general  appropriation. 
"Hiis  is  a  definite  policy  on  which  we  have  entered,  and  it  is  meeting 
with  sreat  support  from  the  interests  which  are  benefited.  Then, 
there  is  another  item  which  must  be  met  from  this  increase,  and  that 
is  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  of  the  increased  output  of  the 
new  pond  stations  and  of  the  larger  output  of  old  stations.  We  have 
to  pay  more  and  more  every  year  for  hauling  our  cars  and  messengers 
over  the  railroads.  We  get  a  large  amount  of  free  transportation,  but 
every  year  the  railroads  are  curtailing  those  privileges. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  VESSELS — REPAIB8  TO  STEAMER  "ROOSEVELT." 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  of  vessels  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $60,000,  and  you  are  askinjg  $100,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  regard  this  as  the  heart  of  the  whole 
service  and  the  most  important  single  item,  and  I  ask  you  most 
earnestly  to  consider  favorablv  the  granting  of  this  appropriation 
in  full.  I  ask  that  because  witnout  it  we  can  not  operate  our  vessels. 
You  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  you  gave  us  an  allowance  of  $7,500 
to  set  the  AUxUross  to  work,  ^e  had  been  idle  since  September. 
It  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  experience  that  this  splendid  vessel , 
costing  $200,000,  has  been  idle  eight  months  or  more  each  year.  In 
the  same  manner  we  have  had  to  keep  our  other  vessels,  such  as  the 
GrampuSy  which  has  been  idle  now  since  last  September,  and  we  can 
not  use  her  at  all  until  next  July.  She  would  be  busy  if  we  had  the 
means  to  do  the  work.  Furthermore,  as  the  statement  on  pi^e  882 
shows,  we  have  had  to  expend  for  extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
expenses  required  for  the  steamer  Roosevelt  the  sum  of  $8,000,  and 
we  have  just  discovered  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  further 
expense  of  caulking  her  and  to  incur  other  small  items  of  expense 
that  will  amount  to  possibly  $7,000  more.  If  we  receive  the  whole 
of  this  appropriation,  we  can  get  along  and  do  that  extra  work,  I 
think.  Certainly  we  should  try  very  hard  to  do  it,  but  if  we  do  not, 
we  shall  have  to  come  back  a  few  weeks  later  and  ask  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  to  make  that  vessel  safe  to  go  to  sea,  amounting  to 
probabljT  $7,000  more.  Here  at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  service, 
without  intention  on  our  part  and  in  all  goodness  of  purposes  on  our 
part,  we  have  been  stopped.  We  have  not  been  able  to  operate — 
we  have  been  shut  down,  although  we  have  asked  now  for  three 
successive  years  increasing  sums  with  which  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion. I  earnestly  plead  with  you  to  consider  favorably  the  whole 
of  this  estimate.  It  is  the  most  important  single  item  in  the  whole 
service.     I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Everything  else  is  contingent  upon  thie. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  item,  as  you  will  see  from  the  statement 
there,  has  stood  unchanged  for  five  years.  Meanwhile,  those  vessels 
have  grown  older,  and  our  work  has  become  enormously  greater. 
During  that  period  you  have  given  us  larger  sums  for  the  propagation 
of  food  fishes  hy  45  per  cent;  in  that  time  the  appropriation  for 
inquiries  respecting  food  fishes  has  increased  from  $25,000  to  $40,000, 
of  €0  per  cent,  wliile  the  number  of  stations  and  substations  has 
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increased  from  54  to  126,  or  133  per  cent.  All  of  this  brings  more 
pressure  upon  the  vessels.  The  service  is  larger  and  more  important 
and  is  doing  more  work  at  less  cost  than  ever  before ;  but,  as  I  say, 
right  here  at  the  heart,  or  at  the  very  core  of  the  service,  it  is  tied 
up  for  lack  of  means  to  run  the  vessels  even  an  average  of  six  months  in 
tneyear. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  lack?  In  what  respect  are  you 
short  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  short  this  year  on  the  Albatross  alone 
$10,000,  at  least,  to  run  that  vessel.  She  ran  only  two  and  one-half 
months  in  the  year,  and  we  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  80  men  lying  idle  at  her  dock  for  nme  months 
for  the  lack  of  money  with  which  to  buy  coal  to  operate  her.  That 
has  been  the  spectacle  for  two  years.  . 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  She  did  not  move  at  aU  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir.  A  few  moments  ago  you  referred 
to  the  fact  that  these  naval  officers  could  learn  how  to  use  boats  in 
our  service.  I  submit  that  that  would  be  true  if  the  vessels  ran,  but 
they  do  not  learn  much  about  the  running  of  boats  when  the  boats 
are  tied  up  at  the  docks.  That  steamer  lay  idle  at  her  dock  nine  and 
a  quarter  months  last  year,  and  would  have  been  there  longer  except 
for  the  fact  that  you  tindly  gave  us  $7,500  last  month,  on  which  she 
has  already  gone  to  work  again. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Was  there  no  appropriation  from  which  you  could 
meet  that  expense  t 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir.  This  is  all  we  have  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  vessels.  The  Grampus  has  been  idle  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
since  September. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  this  item  for  maintenance  include  coal  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir.  I  give  you  my  word,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  gone  into  this  matter  most  exhaustively,  and  we  can  not 
do  this  work  on  less  than  $80,000  if  we  have  no  repairs.  In  the  case 
of  the  Roosevelt  we  are  already  $8,000  to  the  bad  on  her,  so  to  speak, 
and  we  shall  probably  need  $7,000  more  for  her.  There  are  $15,000, 
which  added  to  $80,000,  make  $95,000,  which  we  shall  actually  need. 
The  money  is  most  carefully  spent. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  don't  you  discharge  the  crews  if  you  have  no 
coal  and  have  to  tie  up  the  ship  for  eight  months  % 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  naval  crew,  and  we  do  not  pay  them. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  the  case  of  the  Grampus,  it  was  a  civilian  crew  and 
we  used  it  at  the  fish  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  vessels  all  the  year  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  All  the  year  aroimd.  We  could  use  them 
every  day  in  the  year  when  they  are  not  under  repairs.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  we  will  thank  you  exceedingly  to  consider  this  matter 
favorably,  because  we  are  really  starving  at  this  point.  This  is  the 
weakest  point  in  the  whole  service.  If  you  can  give  it  to  us,  we  will 
get  along  with  the  Roosevelt 

The  C&AiRMAN  (interposing) .  You  ask  that  $8,000  be  made  im- 
mediately available  1 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  for 
the  present  year.  We  have  had  to  spend  that  for  putting  oil-burning 
apparatus  on  the  Roosevelt  and  making  some  changes  m  her.  We 
bought  her  at  a  great  bargain,  less  than  a  quarter  of  her  cost,  and  for 
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that  reason  we  have  had  to  change  her.  We  have  had  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  her,  but  wnen  she  is  all  done  and  the  money 
all  spent,  she  will  cost  us  about  one-third  of  her  original  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  her  cost  ? 

Secretarv  Redfield.  About  $75,000,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it. 
If  you  call  it  $80,000,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe.  She  cost  over 
$200,000  to  build. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  vessel  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  vessel  which  was  especially  built  for  the 
Peary  North  Pole  expedition.  We  shall  use  her  in  Alaska  in  going 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  it  will  enable  us  for  the  first  time  to  com- 
mimicate  with  those  islands,  if  need  be,  during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  she  a  wooden  ship  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sil*;  a  very  heavy  wooden  ship. 

INQUrRY  RESPECTING   FOOD   FISHES. 

The  Chairman.  Inquiry  respecting  food  fishes:  The  appropriation 
is  $40,000  and  your  estimate  is  $50,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  wiU  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
language  there. 

FISH  FOOD  ON   FARMS. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ''to  develop  fish  food  supply  on  farms," 
what  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  single 
things  that  the  service  is  doing.  I  think  it  was  while  you  were  out 
this  morning  I  explained  that  to  the  committee,  but  I  am  dad  to 
speak  of  it  again.  We  are  now  providing  farmers  all  over  the  land 
who  will  furnish  an  acre  of  water  with  &hes  suited  to  that  water, 
delivered  on  the  farm,  and  we  are  thus  fumishins  to  the  entire 
agricultural  part  of  our  country  an  entirely  new  supply  of  food.  On 
the  farm,  sir,  fresh  fish  is  an  almost  unheard  of  thing.  There  are 
meats  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  but  fish  food  never.  There  is 
no  reason  whv  it  should  be  so,  and  we  are  thus  endeavoring  to  intjro- 
duce  this  fooa  and  with  very  great  success. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  water  for  the  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Let  them  provide  an  acre  of  water,  clean  out 
an  old  pond  or  dam  a  brook  or  utilize  any  pond  there  may  be,  and 
we  will  furnish  fish  suited  to  that  locality  ana  to  that  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  that  now? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  begun  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  language? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  can  not  continue  it  and  the  farmers  are 
crowding  us. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  wording  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  a  further  development  of  the  matter.  We 
provide  the  fish  and  now  we  wish  to  tell  the  farmer  just  what  to  do  to 
get  the  maximum  results  from  the  fish  provided.  The  rearing  of  fish 
to  a  marketable  size  heretofore  has  not  been  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  bureau.  We  have  reared  them  to  a  size  where  they  could  be 
planted  and  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  this  is  a  different 
project.  We  must  get  big  fish.  We  must  get  fish  fit  for  the  table 
or  fit  for  sale,  and  that  involves  considerable  investigation  to  deter- 
mine just  how  they  shall  be  handled;  what  quantity  oi  fish  it  is  safe  to 
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introduce  into  a  pond  of  a  given  area  and  with  given  biolorical  and 
physical  conditions,  what  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  and  how  it 
should  be  provided,  and  what  there  is  available  on  the  farm  that  can 
be  utilized,  and  what  particular  kinds  of  fish  are  most  suitable  for  a 

{^articular  locality,  takmg  into  consideration  the  food  available  on  the 
arm.  There  are  all  of  these  problems  connected  with  this  project 
which  we  are  now  starting  on.  We  have  made  some  little  beginning 
at  the  Fairport  station.  We  are  experimenting  there  and  we  have 
had  some  results,  but  it  will  take  several  years  of  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation before  we  can  give  these  men  specific  information. 

Then  we  want  to  go  to  them  personally  to  point  out  just  what  it  is 
necessarv  for  them  to  do  in  the  particular  pond  which  they  have  to 
deal  witn.  The  ponds  are  not  au  alike.  Tney  do  not  all  present  the 
same  conditions  and  each  one  has  a  certain  amount  of  individuaUty. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  task  if  you  are  going  to 
stock  every  pond  in  the  country  with  fish. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Or  furnish  fish  to  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
who  has  an  acre  of  water. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  every  pond,  but  ponds  of  a  given 
type  in  a  given  region. 

"  Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  you  not  losing  sight  of  the  small  boy  and  the  old 
man  when  you  say  there  are  no  fish  on  the  farms  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Well,  he  is  rare;  I  think  we  will  agree  about 
that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  he  is  very  common.* 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Universitv  of  Wisconsin  went  over  this 
subject  with  me,  and  they  are  very  keenly  interested  in  it.  They 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  for  agricultural  life,  and  they 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  it  in  theu*  agricultural  college  and  feel  it 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  our  agricultural  population. 

OTSTBR  8URVBY  IN  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  be  authorized  to  make  an  oyster 
survey  in  the  State  of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  was  a  resolution  which  Congress  passed  on  the 
4th  of  March  last  authorizing  this  survey  to  be  made  on  the  request 
of  the  Grovemor  of  Texas. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  $10,000 — ^$5,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  $5,000  for  the  Coast  Survey.  The  Coast 
Survey  is  involved  to  this  extent:  Before  we  can  begin  the  work  on 
the  water  it  is  necessary  to  have  established  a  framework  of  triangu- 
lation  ashore,  and  that  phase  of  it  the  Coast  Survey  looks  out  for  as 
the  bureau  best  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work.  They  can  do  it  better 
and  more  cheaply  and  more  accurately  than  we  can. 

INQUIRIES   BEING   MADE. 

The  Chairman.  What  inauiries  are  being  made  now  respecting 
these  food  fishes,  and  what  nas  been  developed  as  a  result  oi  them  1 
Mr.  Moore.  You  mean  the  specific  work  going  on,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Moore.  Well,  we  are  carrying  on  the  investigations  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  this  morning  in  connection  with  the  mussel 
propagation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  That  is  bein^  carried  on  at  the 
present  time  at  the  Fairport  station,  but  it  involves  considerable 
expenditiu*es  for  travel  and  for  supplies  and  other  matters  which  are 
charged  against  this  appropriation.  We  have  been  carrying  on 
during  the  past  year  investigations  with  respect  to  the  salt-water 
clam  industry.  They  are  for  the  time  being  interrupted  because  we 
have  lost  the  man  who  was  conducting  them,  as  I  explained  this 
morning.  We  are  carrying  on  investigations  in  regard  to  the  greening 
of  ovsters;  investigations  of  the  food,  habits,  and  distribution 
of  tnc  fishes  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  investigations  of  the 
kind  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tilefish.  We  are  carrying  on 
investigations  in  terrapin  culture  at  Beaufort;  and  explorations  to 
determine  sources  of  supply  of  sea  mussels ;  explorations  to  determine 
sources  of  supply  of  hydroids  or  so-called  sea  moss,  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  considerable  quantities  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  market  is  now  cut  oflf  by  reason  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  locate  suppUes  here,  with  some  little  success. 

We  are  making  a  particular  investigation  of  the  sea  herring  on  the 
New  England  coast  with  respect  to  tne  suppJy  of  herring  there  for 
building  up  a  smoked  and  salted  herring  mdustry.  We  are  also 
making  investigations  of  the  shad  fisheries  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  species,  the  facts  relative 
to  their  decrease,  and  the  reasons  for  that  decrease.  We  are  carrying 
on  surveys  of  the  fishing  groimds  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  all  these  matters  are  current  at  this  time,  but 
they  have  been  carried  on  during  the  current  year.  We  have  made 
investigations  of  the  halibut  grounds  off  the  coast  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.  We  are  carrying  on  investigations  of  the  tima  fisheries 
off  the  coast  of  southern  CaliU)mia  to  determine  where  the  tuna  can 
be  found  at  the  time  when  they  have  left  our  coast.  The  tuna  can- 
ning industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  conducted  for  only  six  months 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  tuna  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  horse  mackerel  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

.  Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  very  deUcious  fish,  which  comes  to  this 
part  of  the  country  in  cans.  Canned  t\ma  is  most  delicious  and  makes 
a  very  excellent  '^chicken  salad." 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  entire  consumption  of  this 
country  was  imported  from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  the  tuna  was  an  edible  fish. 

Mr.  Smith.  Recently  a  very  important  industry  has  sprung  up 
on  the  southern  California  coast. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  now  put  up  about  $800,000  a  year  of 
this  product,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Nearlv  $2,000,000  a  year.  There  are  a  number  of 
canning  plants  on  tnat  coast  which  are  operated  only  six  months 
in  the  year  for  the  very  good  reason  they  can  not  get  the  fish  for  a 
longer  time.  The  Albatross  is  at  present  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the 
deficiency  appropriation  which  we  got,  in  an  effort  to  locate  this 
fish  and  to  determine  where  they  are  when  they  are  not  within  easy 
reach  of  the  coast  and  when  they  are  not  accessible  to  the  fishermen 
as  they  now  know  how  to  fish  for  them. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  page  858  you  ask  for  two  new  assistants  to 
engage  in  an  oyster  inquiry  and  investigation.  If  those  two  assistants 
were  nrovided,  would  their  expenses  come  out  of  the  item  we  are  now 
consiaering  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  their  traveling  expenses  and  the  expenses  of 
such  eauipment  as  thev  would  need  in  these  researches.  They  would 
all  be  aef rayed  from  tnis  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Assuming  they  were  provided  for,  how  much  would 
be  reauired  out  of  this  appropriation  to  pay  their  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  and  all  their  expenses  wnich  would  come  out  of  this 
item? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know,  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  nature  of  their 
work,  and  we  assume  you  do. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  was  going  to  make  an  estimate,  but  I  wanted  it 
understood  that  it  was  a  very  broad  estimate,  because  the  expenses 
vary  considerably  from  time  to  time.  I  should  say  perhaps  $1,000  a 
year  would  be  required  for  each  of  those  men. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  they  would  be  Kept  in  the  field  most  of  the  time, 
and,  of  course,  their  subsistence  and  travel  expenses  would  have  to 
be  defrayed. 

The  dk AIRMAN.  Do  you  pay  any  compensation  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  compensation  of  temporary  employees  who  are 
necessary  for  the.  conduct  of  these  various  activities  is  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Would   these   assistants,   if   allowed,    make   thisr 
oyster  survey  in  Texas  or  would  other  men  be  employed  ? 
"  Mr.  Moore.  They  would  not  make  the  oyster  survey  in  Texas. 
We  can  do  that  with  our  present  personnel,  and  we  would  do  it  with 
the  same  sort  of  men  who  are  carrying  on  the  work  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  survey? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  survey  is  to  locate  and  define  the  natural  beds, 
but  particularlv  to  determine  the  areas  of  bottom  which  are  suitable 
for  purposes  oi  oyster  culture. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  just  what  was  done  for  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  work  we  did  in  Louisiana  to 
which  I  referred  in  something  I  said  this  morning.  We  publish  a 
chart  of  the  grounds  which  telfa  definitely  just  what  is  on  them,  what 
particular  area  should  be  reserved  as  public  or  common  oyster  fish- 
eries and  what  areas  are  suitable  for  oyster  culture  so  that  the  oyster 
culturists  can  locate  without  difficulty  and  with  some  assura^ce  of 
being  successful  in  their  efforts. 

STATISTICAL  INQUIRY . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Statistical  inquiry:  For  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study  of  their  methods  and 
relations,  including  travel  and  preparation  of  reports  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  the  appropriation  is 
$7,500,  and  your  estimate  is  $9,000. 
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Mr.  Smith.  You  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  appropriation  for  that  activity  since  1906.  We  are  asking 
for  $1,500  partly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  additional  assistant  for 
whom  we  have  estimated  and  partly  to  enable  us  to  make  a  more 
extensive  canvass  of  the  fishenes  and  cover  the  ground  more  ade- 
quately, and  to  take  up  for  investigation,  statistical  and  otherwise, 
some  branches  of  the  fisheries  we  have  not  been  able  to  investigate 
for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  money  expended? 

Mr.  Smith.  Largely  for  travel  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  have  in  your  detailed  statement 
an  item,  ''Collecting  statistics,  $1,595."     What  is  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  $1,500  is  the  cost  of  the  field  expenses  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics.  The  item  of  $1,859  repre- 
sents the  similar  expenses  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  methods  of  the  fisheries  and  the  establishment  of  markets,  the 
investigation  and  location  of  markets  for  particular  fishes,  etc.  Part 
of  that  was  expended  in  the  investigation  we  made  of  the  possibility 
of  increasing  tne  consumption  of  fishes  from  the  Gulf  coast  in  the 
interior  of  some  parts  of  the  South,  by  a  supply  from  the  Gulf  coast 
of  .fishes  which  are  not  now  utilized  or  utilized  to  a  very  small  extent. 

PROTECTING   SPONGE    FISHERIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  protecting  the  sponge  fisheries  the  appropria- 
tion is  $2,500  and  you  are  asking  for  $3,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  a  duty  we  have  obligated  to  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  original  appropriation  for 
.the  purpose  being  $5,000.  That  was  reduced  at  our  request  in  1913 
to  $3,500,  which  figure  stood  until  1915,  when,  again  at  our  request, 
$1,000  was  deducted  and  the  appropriation  reduced  to  $2,500.  Our 
experience  this  vear  indicates  that  this  is  not  quite  enough,  and  about 
the  middle  of  May  we  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  patrol 
vessel  off  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  dding  now  outside  of  patroling  down 
there — anything? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  about  all.  The  expenses  are  mainly  those  for 
an  inspector  and  for  the  hire  and  the  maintenance  of  a  launch;  that 
is,  the  Duying  of  supphes,  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  etc.  There  are 
various  small  expenses  connected  with  the  seizure  of  sponges  and  the 
storage  of  those  which  have  been  seized. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  important  and  necessary  is  the  continuation  of 
this  work  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  sponge  fisheries  of  Florida  amount  to  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year;  that  is  what  the  sponge  fishermen 

fet  for  their  product.  It  is  of  much  more  importance  than  that 
ecause  a  CTeat  many  of  the  industries  are  very  largely  dependent 
upon  it.  Inere  never  has  been  found  any  substitute  for  the  natural 
sponge  in  a  great  many  of  its  uses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  necessary  to  continue  this  work  in  order  to  pro- 
tect that  industry  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  in  order  to  protect  that  industry  and  to  protect 
the  industries  which  are  dependent  on  it  for  this  particular  com- 
modity.    When  our  inspector  is  not  on  duty  the  spongers  take  small 
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sponges  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  law  which  fixes  the  limit  or 
minimum  diameter  of  sponges  which  may  be  taken  on  the  high  seas 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  limit  is  5  inches  in  maximum  diameter, 
but  they  took  sponges  down  to  as  small  as  3  inches  when  they  had 
a  chance,  and  the  consequence  was  the  beds  were  being  depleted. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  far  from  shore  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  fishery  is  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  as  much  as 
30  or  40  miles  from  shore.  The  greater  part  of  the  fishery  is  carried 
on  within  20  miles  of  the  shore. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  We  assume  jurisdiction  there? 

Mr.  Moor£.  We  have  jurisdiction  over  our  own  vessels  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  fiishing  is  carried  on  solely  by  American  craft 
because  foreign  vessels  can  not  enter  into  it  for  the  reason  they  would 
have  to  carry  their  product  to  Cuba  or  other  home  coimtry  and  then 
bring  it  back,  and  tney  could  not  compete  with  the  product  which  is 
landed  directly  at  our  own  ports  by  our  own  people. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  a  small  sponge  torn  from  its  bed  ard  then 
returned  live  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  possibly  live.  It  does  not  die  immediately, 
but  the  chances  are  it  will  be  tnrown  up  on  the  beach  and  it  does  not 
grow  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  ooject  is  there  in  preventing  them  from  sell- 
ing the  small  sponges  which  they  get  in  their  operations  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  make  it  unprofitable  for  them  tc^  take  them  and 
they  are  not  wasting  their  time  in  pulling  loose  these  smaller  sponges. 
The  divers  go  down  and  when  they  see  a  sponge  which  is  below  the 
limit 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Are  the  sponges  all  taken  by  hand? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  practically  all  taken  by  divers  in 
diving  suits  who  go  down  and  pull  them  loose  by  hand  or  by  a  little 
hook  which  they  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  they  know  whether  they  are  taking  a  small 
sponge  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  can  guage  that  by  the  size  of  their  hook.  They 
have  a  hook  of  a  certain  dimension  and  when  they  attempt  to  take  a 
sponge  they  can  determine  quite  accurately  the  diameter  of  that 
sponge  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  5-inch  sponge  after  it  is  cleaned  will  be  somewhat 
smaUer,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  a  trifle  larger. 

Mr.  Mondell.  After  it  is  cleaned  and  dried  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  after  it  is  dried  but  when  it  is  moist.  When  it  is 
dried  it  shrinks,  but  they  are  brought  in  in  a  moist  condition  and 
sold  to  the  dealers  in  a  moist  condition.  They  are  afterwards  dried 
and  packed,  but  when  they  enter  the  primary  market  they  are  moist. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  you  punish  them  for  taking  an  undersized 
sponge  ?  • 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  there  is  a  penaltj  imposed  by  law. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  ever  enforce  it  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  never  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  juries  will  not  convict  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  only  case  that  has  come  up  was  one  where  the 
man  had  four  or  five  undersized  sponges,  and  m  the  first  place  the 
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United  States  Commissioner  of  that  district  said  that  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  an  intentional  evasion  of  the  law.  The  case  after- 
wards was  taken  before  the  Federal  grand  jury  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida  and  it  developed  there  that  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted ostensibly  in  the  northern  district,  and  the  case  is  now  being 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  northern  district.  However,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  sponge  inspector  is  on  the  ground  or  that  he 
boards  these  vessels  has  a  deterrent  effect,  as  I  am  assured  by  those 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  sponge  industry  in  Florida.  The  law  has 
been  effective,  although  there  has  never  been  a  conviction,  and  we 
would  rather  have  it  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  fishery  that  the  State  of  Florida  is  unable  to 
rebate  because  the  operations  are  beyond  the  State  jurisdiction; 
and  after  failing  for  many  years  to  correct  the  abuses  the  State  made 
application  to  Congress,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  present  law 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  the  State  of  Florida  regulate  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  when  the  sponges  come  from  the  State  waters. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  State  has  a  law  fixing  a  diameter  of  four  inches 
as  the  minimum  of  sponges  which  can  be  taken  in  State  waters. 
That  law,  however,  makes  comparatively  little  difference  as  most  of 
the  sponges  are  taken  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

EXPENSES   OF   ATTENDANCE   AT   CONVENTIONS,   MEETINGS,  ETC. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  item  on  page  887  requests 
for  the  scientific  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ana  its  emplovees 
the  same  authority  now  given  by  law  to  the  scientific  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  bureau  which  has  that  authority. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  useful  there  and  is  quite 
as  necessary  here.  An  example  in  point  is  before  us  now.  The 
National  Association  of  Fish  (jommissioners  is  meeting  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  Dr.  Smith  has  been  invited  to  be  present.  Under  the 
existing  law,  without  this  authority  he  would  have  to  pay  his  own 
expenses  or  ask  them  to  do  it. 

ALASKA,  GENERAL   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Alaska,  general  service:  "For  protecting  the  seal 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  including  the  fumishingof  food,  fuel,  clotning,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  to  the  natives  of  the  rribilof  Islands  of  Alaska," 
etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $75,000  and  the  estimate  is  $75,000.  How 
many  persons  up  there  does  this  appropriation  subsist  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Tne  personnel  on  the  seal  islands  is  riven 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  do  ye  nave  to  take  care 
of  on  those  islands  t 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  about  300  natives  whom  we  have  to  sup- 
port. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  furnish  them  with  everything? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  furnish  certain  things  to  the  community  and  we 
get  native  labor  in  return  for  most  oi  the  supplies  that  are  issued. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  make  them  earn  their  living.  There  are 
some  salaries  paid  to  men  or  women  who  do  special  work  because 
of  their  fitness  therefor. 
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The  Chairman^  How  many  vessels  do  we  have  in  this  service  ? 
Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  question  that  will  depend  upon  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.     We  have  one  poor  old  wreck,  and  the  Roosevelt  will 
be  the  second  one. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  get  a  vessel  which  was  to  be  used  up 
there  instead  of  chartenng  a  vessel  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  The  Roosevelt  was  to 
take  the  place  of  a  vessel  we  chartered  running  up  every  spring  from 
Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  we  pay  for  its  maintenance  out  of 
this  appropriation? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  $20,000  for  maintenance  of 
vessels  next  year  which  is  just  the  same  as  the  amount  in  1915  for 
the  charter  of  vessels.  Tne  understanding  was  we  were  going  to 
make  quite  a  saving  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Roosevelt  is  not  in  service  yet  but  is  at 
Norfolk  bemg  refitted. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  the  Roosevelt  be  in  service? 

Secretary  Redfield.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  we  hope 
earlier  than  that.  This  includes  the  cost  of  operating  the  steamer 
Osprey,  which  is  the  little  vessel  I  spoke  of,  and  which  is  a  vessel 
operating  always  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  steamer  Osvrey  is 
very  baoiy  gone,  and  we  are  asking,  a  Httle  bit  latter  on,  to  nave  a 
vessel  constructed  in  her  place. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  a  number  of  small  vessels  used  from  time 
to  time  for  moving  our  inspectors  around. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  your  item  on  page  882,  for  the  maintenance  of 
vessels,  did  you  or  did  you  not  include  something  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roosevelt? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  the  case,  do  vou  still  need  the  $20,000 
asked  for  imder  this  item  on  page  888  for  the  chartering  of  vessels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  that  is  out.  But  we  shall  need  that  to 
run  the  Osvrey  and  to  charter  the  laimches  which  are  used  all  along 
the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  coast.  The  chartering  of  vessels  can 
be  left  out,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  have  $20,000  for  maintenance  as  against 
$7,000  for  the  same  purpose  in  1915  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  two  additional  laimches. 

Secretary  Rrdfield.  On  page  891.  You  see,  the  situation  in  that 
case  is  this:  We  have  the  Osprey,  which  is  the  only  thing  we  have,  and 
we  charter  launches  at  the  best  price  we  can  and  the  price  is  usually 
high,  because  launches  are  scarce  and  the  work  is  enormous  in  extent, 
there  being  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  to  be  looked  after. 

Now,  we  hope,  with  the  Roosevelt  and  launches  of  our  own,  to  reduce 
that  cost,  but  we  have  included  in  this,  as  I  understand  it,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Osprey  and  the  chartering  of  motor  launches  for  the  com- 
ing summer,  and  something  for  the  use  of  the  two  launches  which  we 
hope  to  buUd.  I  do  not  know  that  you  recall — I  had  forgotten  it 
myself — the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  our  motor  launches 
that  was  hired  was  lost  and  everybody  on  board,  too. 

Mr.  Mom>ELL.  Where  was  that  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Off  the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska.  It  is 
altogether  possible  that  was  because  they  were  not  able  to  get  a  ves- 
sel of  the  stanchness  required  for  that  work.  There  have  been  de- 
ficiencies under  this  appropriation,  but  we  can  get  along  with  this. 
We  would  not  venture  to  reduce  it  this  year  because  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  reduce  our  expenses  this  current  year.  If  we  get  these  launches 
built  this  year  I  should  hope  in  another  year  that  we  should  be  able 
to  do  that.  We  are  going  to  utilize  the  revenue  cutters  to  take  some 
of  our  stuff  up  there  and  utilize  transports  if  we  can.  Then  I  would 
remind  you  also  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  probably  an  advance  of 
at  least  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  supplies.  The  $31,000  estimate 
here  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  $3,000  owing  to  the  advance 
in  market  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  unexpended  balance  in  1915? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  unexpended  balance  for  1915  was  $967. 

PAYMENTS   TO   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  JAPAN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  it«m  is: 

For  payments  to  be  made  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan  imder  the  terms  of  article  11 
of  the  convention  for  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otters,  in  Ueu 
of  their  share  of  sealskins  for  the  yearly  season  of  1916,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  to  give  effect  to  the  above-named  convention,  |20,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  closed  season  expires  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  season,  this  will  probably  be  the  last  item  of  the 
kind  that  wiU  be  included,  because  as  the  commercial  killing  of  seals 
is  resumed  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  entitled  to  their  share  of 
the  proceeds.     As  you  know,  this  sum  is  taken  in  lieu  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it,  July  or  August? 

Mr.  Smith.  August. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  you  gentlemen  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  received  a  report  yesterday  from  the  contractor  who  is 
dyeing  and  dressing  the  fur-seal  skins  stating  that  their  operations 
were  entirely  successful  and  that  we  are  now  producing  dressed  and 
dyed  fur-seal  skins  from  our  own  skins  equal  to  anything  in  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  being  done? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  St.  Louis.  I  expect  to  have  here  in  a 
very  few  clays  actual  specimens  of  the  skins,  which  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  show  to  you.  The  men  who  did  the  work  in  Great  Britain 
are  doing  it  in  this  country.  We  brought  16  of  them  over  by  special 
authorization  of  the  Department  of  Laoor. 

STEEL    CARS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  purchase  or  construction  of  three  steel  cars  fof  the  distribution  of  useful  food 
fishes,  to  be  available  until  expended,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  gave  us  an  appropriation  last  year  for  one  car, 
which  is  now  about  completed,  and  we  desire  other  steel  cars  to  replace 
the  old  wooden  ones. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cars  have  you  altogether? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  five  all  told,  excluding  the  new  steel  car. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Five  wooden  cars  and  one  steel  car.  The 
old  cars,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  passed  beyond  reasonable  repair.  In 
the  last  eight  years  we  have  spent  over  $20,000  on  them,  and  they  are 
not  in  good  condition  when  they  are  finished.  We  can  save  money 
by  building  three  new  ones,  and  they  are  of  special  design.  One  car 
is  costly.  On  certain  railroads  we  can  not  now  send  any  more  wooden 
cars  on  fast  trains,  and  speed  is  required.  We  can  not  send  any 
wooden  cars  through  any  of  the  tunnels  entering  New  York  City. 
That  will  mean  that  as  soon  as  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad 
is  done  we  can  not  send  a.  through  wooden  car  from  Washington 
to  Boston. 

In  some  States  it  is  now  contrary  to  law  to  place  a  wooden  car 
between  steel  cars;  that  shuts  us  on  from  coming  in  behind  a  mail 
car  and  also  from  coming  in  behind  a  baggage  car  or  between  the 
locomotive  and  those  cars.  Congress  has  by  law  required  the  Postal 
Service  to  have  steel  cars,  and  our  cars  carry  six  men,  who  live  in  the 
cars  in  the  same  way,  only  we  have  more  men  on  board  than  they 
have.  The  steel  cars  last  longer,  cost  less  for  repairs,  carry  a  bigger 
load,  and  cost  less  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  had  been  spent  for  repairs  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  $20,165.66,  and  when  the  repairs  have  been 
made  the  cars  are  not  good.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  mean  to  ask 
you  to  replace  all  the  cars  with  steel  cars.  We  can  do  with  four  steel 
cars  the  work  of  five  wooden  ones,  so  that  this  is  not  a  prelude  to 
replacing  everything.  We  can  also  dispose  of  the  wooden  cars,  and 
we  can  use  them  where  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  them;  they  are 
abundantly  good  for  local  service,  but  on  through  lines,  where  we 
have  to  run  them,  they  refuse  to  carry  them — in  fact,  the  law  pro- 
hibits it.  The  Interstate  Commerce  regulations  and  the  railroad 
regulations  themselves  no  longer  permit  us  to  put  these  old  wooden 
cars  on  the  fast  trains,  and  we  ran  last  year  145,000  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  have  to  pay  for  those  cars? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  Not  less  than  $19,500  each,  and  this  estimate  was  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  car  now  being  constructed.  However,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  cost  of  steel  has  increased  and  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  these  new  cars  at  the  cost  of  the  one  now  building.  I 
think  the  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  has  been  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

yes    bay    and    AFOONAK   stations,    ALASKA — MOTOR   LAUNCHES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  purchaae  or  construction  of  two  motor  launches  for  use  at  the  fish-cultural 
stations  at  Yes  Bay  and  Afognak,  Alaska,  to  he  available  until  expended,  $10,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Do  you  care  to  take  that  up  in  connection 
with  the  item  on  page  892  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
The  Chairman.  Tae  item  on  page  892  is: 

For  purchaae  or  construction  of  two  motor  launches  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Alaska  fishetiee  service,  to  be  available  until  expended,  $10,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Those  on  page  891  are  for  the  use  of  the 
hatcheries  named,  while  those  on  page  892  are  for  the  inspection 
service  to  take  the  place  of  some  that  are  now  hired. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  two  at  the  stations 
or  hatcheries  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Those  hatcheries  are  remote  from  any  settlement, 
and  they  have  to  depend  on  then*  own  motive  power  to  bring  in 
supplies  and  to  carry  supplies  to  points  where  their  operations  must 
be  carried  on.  Those  boats  are  needed  for  moving  men,  equipment, 
fish,  and  eggs  to  and  from  distant  fields  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  practically  nothing  now. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  only  one  small  boat  at  each  station,  and  this 
boat  is  suitable  for  shore  waters  only.  There  is  an  opportunity  at 
both  of  those  stations  to  extend  the  operations  a  ^reat  deal  if  we  nave 
craft  on  which  our  men  can  go  to  some  remote  pomts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  boat  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  small  motor  boats.  I  have  never  seen  them 
myself,  but  I  know  that  they  are  adapted  only  for  shore  waters  and  not 
for  the  boisterous  seas  that  would  be  encoimtered  in  extending  their 
field  of  operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  propose  to  get  some  launches  40  or  50  feet  in 
length  and  10  or  12  foot  beam,  with  a  50-hor8epower  motor  and 
accommodations  for  six  men.  We  have  looked  into  the  matter  and 
find  that  a  satisfactory  launch  can  be  bought  for  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cruising  radius  of  the  launches  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  would  have  to  go  only  60  to  75  miles  in  the  open 
sea — that  is,  60  to  75  miles  in  each  direction  from  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  the  year  could  the  boats  be  used ! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  would  oe  used  during  most  of  the  year,  because 
even  when  the  actual  egg-coUecting  work  is  not  going  on  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  men  and  supplies  to  and  from  the  nearest  steamboat 
landing.  The  distance  from  one  station  to  the  nearest  town  is  60 
miles,  I  believe,  and  it  is  even  farther  in  the  case  of  the  other  station. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  would  use  them  for  carrying  freight  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  to  maintain  a  mess  at  each  of  these  stations 
because  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  men  to  get  their  own  supplies. 
That  money  is  refunded.  We  simply  provide  the  food,  and  it  is  paid 
for  at  cost  price  and  the  money  goes  back  into  the  Treasiuy. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  supply  that  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  supply  it  by  hired  vessels,  and  in  calm  weather  we 
use  those  small  boats.  The  Doats  are  needed  primarily  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  stations  and  to  reach  fields  where  we  have  ascer- 
tained tnere  are  large  fish-cultural  possibilities. 

The  Chairbian.  Are  those  stations  distant  from  towns  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  One  is  65  miles  distant  and  the  other  is 
further. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  two  launches  for  the  fish  iniipec- 
tion  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  launches  are  needed  for  the  inside  waters  of  cen- 
tral and  southeastern  Alaska.  The  tvpe  of  vessel  required  is  ab^ut 
60  feet  long,  10  or  12  feet  beam,  with  a  SO-horsepower  heavy-duty 
gasoline  engine,  and  with  accommodations  for  six  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  are  they  to  do  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  To  enforce  the  fishery  laws  in  those  two  sections  of 
Alaska. 

Secretary  Rebfield.  And  to  inspect  canneries  and  private  hatch- 
eries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  only  ve&sel  there  now  is  the  Osjfrey,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary now  to  hire  launcnes  for  this  purpose. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  to  borrow  ves- 
sels from  canneries  to  go  and  inspect  the  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  one  of  the  handicaps  that  we  have  been  laboring 
under. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  carrying  one  of  our 
officers  who  was  going  to  inspect  a  cannery  blew  five  whistles  before 
rounding  a  point  near  the  cannery.  The  officer  asked  why  he  blew 
five  whistles.  The  man  did  not  want  to  say,  but  finally  admitted 
that  it  was  to  warn  them  that  he  had  a  fisheries  officer  on  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  captain  in  private  employ  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  not  one  in  this  service  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir.     We  have  nothing  except  the  Osprey. 

LOBSTER-REARING   PLANT,   NEW   ENGLAND   COAST. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  construction  of  a  lobeter-rearing  plant  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
existing  hatcheries  on  the  New  England  coast,  including  equipment,  to  be  available 
QDtil  expended,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifteen  years  ago  Congress  gave  us  a  special  appro- 

E nation  to  develop  a  method  of  lobster  rearing.     We  had  been 
atching  lobsters  for  many  years  before  that. 

The  lobsters  we  now  hatch  have  to  be  planted  in  the  free-swimming 
or  larval  stage,  and  we  have  proved  conclusively  that  lobsters  planted 
in  such  a  condition  have  very  small  chance  of  surviving.  That  is 
true  because  the  lobster  has  a  host  of  enemies  at  that  stage.     We 

Eerfected  a  method  of  lobster  rearing,  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
as  gone  ahead  and  adopted  our  methods  and  improved  on  them. 
As  a  result  the  lobster  mdustry  in  that  State  is  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  We  would  like  now  to  have 
authority  from  Congress  to  make  our  lobster-cultural  work  more 
efficient,  and  to  that  end  we  are  asking  for  a  plant  with  which  to 
give  effect  to  the  work  which  we  did  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  aU  that  you  will  spend  on  that  plant — 
$5,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  expect  to  maintain  and  operate  this  plant  in  con- 
nection with  some  existing  hatcheries.  We  do  know  just  where  we 
will  put  it. 

^.  Borland.  Lobsters  are  wild  animals,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  just  as  wild  as  quail  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  cannibals. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  can  not  propagate  them  and  keep  them  in  a 
particular  locality  ?    They  will  get  away. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  their  coastwise  migration  is  quite  limited, 
and  most  of  their  movements  are  on  and  on  shore.    Therefore  when 
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we  plant  a  large  number  of  lobsters  in  a  given  bay  or  on  a  given  sec- 
tion of  the  coast  the  chances  are  that  the  results  will  be  manifested 
in  that  particular  region. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  people  would  let  them  alone^  they  might;  but 
it  is  like  trying  to  propagate  quail  in  a  thickly  settled  coimtry. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  point  is  this,  that  if  we  plant  them  when 
they  are  very  small,  or  so  small  that  they  have  no  means  of  self- 
defense,  they  are  helpless  and  are  eaten  bv  fish  and  other  lobsters. 
Now,  by  carrying  them  a  year,  or  perhaps  less  than  a  year,  they  will 
reach  a  stage  where  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  lobster,  when  first  hatched,  is  a  free-swimming 
animal  and  continues  so  imtil  after  the  fourth  moult,  after  which  it 
discards  the  free-swimming  habit  and  goes  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  lobster  makes  a  very  delightful  dish,  and  I  am 
fond  of  them,  just  as  I  am  of  quail,  but  you  can  not  propagate  them 
for  commercial  purposes  any  more  than  you  can  propagate  quail. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  nave  to  plant  them 
when  they  are  too  small.  As  I  understand  it,  this  plant  will  cost 
little  or  nothing  in  its  operation.     What  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  R  consists  of  a  large  floating  raft,  with  compartments 
in  which  to  place  the  young  lobsters.  The  young  lobsters  are  held 
in  those  compartments,  or  the  old  lobsters  are  held  there  and  allowed 
to  liberate  their  own  young.  Those  lobsters  are  kept  stirred  up,  so 
that  they  can  not  go  to  the  bottom.  The  great  mortality  in  the  case 
of  young  lobsters  m  a  hatchery  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
cannibaustic.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  them  a  longer  time  in  the 
hatchery  than  at  present.  We  will  put  them  in  the  big  inclosures 
and  keep  them  stirred  up  with  a  paadle.  There  they  wdl  live  and 
shed  their  shells.    They  take  food  readily  and  grow  rapidly. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  will  remam  there  imtil  they  are  big 
enough  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  take  1 

Mr.  Smith.  That  wiU  depend  somewhat  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  They  grow  more  rapidly  in  warm  water.  For  instance,  in 
Maine  it  will  require  five  or  six  weeks,  while  in  southern  New  England 
it  would  take  a  shorter  time.  You  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  lobster 
culture;  we  planted  last  vear  at  our  three  stations  in  New  England 
194,000,000  lobster  fry,  out  we  are  satisfied  that  that  work  is  not 
effective,  and  we  would  like  to  make  it  so.  The  mere  planting  of  the 
lobster  fry  does  not  meet  the  situation.  What  is  now  demanded  is  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  an  increase  in  the  collection 
of  egg-bearing  lobsters  by  our  service,  and  the  rearing  of  lobsters  to 
a  stage  where  theycan  care  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  was  the  catch  in  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  catch  was  about  12,000,000  potmds  in  the  last  year 
for  which  we  took  the  statistics,  which  was  in  1913.  The  catch  has 
fallen  off  40  or  50  per  cent  in  15  years,  and  the  price  of  lobster  this 
week  in  Boston  has  been  the  highest  ever  known,  75  cents  a  pound. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  cost  of  operation  will  be  very  httle,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  operated  with  the  present  force  at  the  hatcheries,  or 
that  is  the  intention.  We  beheve  that  this  will  mean  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  as  what  has  been  done  heretofore  for  the  lobster  indus- 
try in  the  way  of  making  it  effective. 
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MARINE   BIOLOGIOAL   STATION,  KEY   WEST,  FLA.,  BUILDINGS. 

(See  p.  1204.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  completion  of  the  marine  biological  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  point  im 
the  State  of  Florida,  including  the  construction  of  buildings,  wharves,  and  other 
structures  and  work  as  may  be  neceasary  to  be  available  until  expended,  $26,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  simply  asking  that  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation authorized  when  the  original  act  was  passed  be  made 
available. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  only  $932  up  to  date.  What 
was  that  for — the  site  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  no  expense  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site,  but 
we  have  been  preparing  the  site.  That  was  for  filling  in  the  site  and 
thepreparation  of  the  sea  front. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  any  buildings  been  erected  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  done  yet  in  the  way  of 
construction  work. 

TTie  Chairman.  Will  this  complete  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  it  will,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  will  undertake  to  do  that  if  vou  desire  to  limit  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

ST.     PAUL    AND    ST.    GEOROE     ISLANDS,    ALASKA,    BUILDINGS    AND 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  new  buildings  and  furnishings  to  replace  those  worn  out  and  insanitary,  repair 
of  old  buildings,  installation  of  manual  training  equipment,  construction  of  roads,  and 
aU  other  necessary  improvements  at  Pribilof  Elands,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
125,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  has  been  very  httle  money  spent  on  the  seal 
islands  for  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  and  for  the  housing  of 
the  natives,  and  we  are  now  asking  for  this  appropriation  in  order 
that  the  buildings  may  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  houses  there  now  are  more  than  40  years 
old.  They  are  infected  with  tubercidosis  germs,  though  conditions 
have  somewhat  improved  in  the  last  few  years.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
natives  are  refported  to  have  tuberculosis  in  some  form.  The  disease 
can  be  stamped  out,  but  not  unless  the  houses  in  which  the  natives 
live  are  rebuilt,  or  receive  a  large  meaisure  of  repair.  The  under- 
pinning, foundation  timbers,  etc.,  in  many  of  them  are  rotten,  and 
many  of  them  are  entirely  too  small  for  the  large  families  that  occupy 
them.  The  r^ulation  dwelling  consists  of  two  small  rooms,  one  8  oy 
12  feet,  the  other  12  by  12  feet,  and  a  lean-to  7^  by  8  feet,  used  as  a 
kitchen  in  the  summer.  The  family,  consisting  in  many  cases  of  six 
to  eight  people  (and  in  one  instance  13  persons),  is  crowded  in  these 
two  rooms.  They  need  two  or  three  additional  houses  on  each  island 
to  supply  the  resident  physicians,  school-teachers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment employees  with  dwelUnss.  There  are  even  passably  decent 
outhouses  on  the  islands  for  only  five  or  six  famihes.  As  a  matter  of 
common  decency  each  dwelling  should  be  supplied,  and  about  40  are 
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needed.     A  new  well-equipped  school  building  is  also  required  on  St. 
George. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  need  two  additional  houses  on  each 
island  to  supply  the  physicians,  teachers,  and  other  Government  em- 
ployees with  dwellings,  and  there  are  only  decent  outhouses  on  the 
islands  for  five  or  six  families.  About  40  of  these  privies  are  needed. 
There  is  also  needed  on  St.  George  Island  a  school  building.  The 
conditions  really  are  not  a  source  of  credit  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  draws  even  to-day  from  its  fox  herd  alone,  not 
counting  the  seal  herd,  about  $60,000  a  year. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  We  have  appropriated  very  large  sums  for  use 
up  there;  in  1911,  $150,000;  m  1912,  $100,000;  and  last  year  we 
were  urged  to  appropriate  in  the  other  item,  for  the  Alaska  general 
service,  instead  of  $60,000,  $75,000  on  account  of  these  buildmgs. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  not  had  any  money  for  these  build- 
ings. Mr.  Chairman. 

Tne  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  said  last  year  he  wanted  that  other  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  for  that  pmrpose,  and  that  was  one  of  tne 
reasons  given  by  him. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  about  it  also,  and  he  said  that  was 
only  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  appropriation. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  item  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Alaska,  general  service,  page  888. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Part  of  that  appropriation  to  which  you  refer  has  been 
utiUzed  for  the  repair  of  old  Duildings. 

The  Chairman.  Haw  many  builcQngs  are  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  Quite  a  lengthy  statement  here  as  to  just  what 
the  conditions  are.  There  are  over  60  native  famihes,  and  each  of 
them  requires  a  house. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  this  estimate  of  $25,000  you  propose 
to  employ  a  storekeeper  at  $2,000  on  St.  George  Island  How  can 
you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  misprint.     That  is  meant  for  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  not  a  very  large  Government  building 
at  one  of  these  places  ?  The  company  turned  over  a  very  big  building, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  company  house  on  each  island. 

The  Chairman.  Arc  they  not  utilized  for  storehouses? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  they  arc,  but  not  for  tliis  purpose. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say  a  word  about  the  storehouse  we  desire  and 
the  necessity  for  it  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Arc  the  company  houses  used  now  as  storehouses? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  company  houses 
are  the  residences  of  tlie  agents.  Tliey  are  the  houses  which  were 
used  by  the  employees  of  the  old  leasing  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  have  storeliouses  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tliey  did,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  place  on  one  of  these 
islands,  St.  Paul,  to  store  a  large  amount  oi  equipment  which  is 
very  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  station.  Lumber  and  building 
materials  must  in  large  part  be  left  out  of  doors  during  the  winter, 
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because  there  is  no  available  space  under  roof  to  store  it.  When 
this  is  outside  it  gets  covered  with  snow  and  ice  and  can  not  be 
obtained  for  use  without  destroying  a  part  of  it  in  prying  it  loose. 
This  arrangement  answered  very  well  under  the  old  leasing  regime 
when  the  winters  were  largely  devoted  to  celebrations  and  carousal 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  Keep  the  laborers  busy. 

Now,  however,  since  the  drinkmg,  etc.,  has  been  discontinued,  it  ia 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  demoralization  to  keep  the  people  busy, 
Much   oi    the  winter  is  too  stormy  and    blustery   for   out-of-door 

Eursuits,  and  for  in-door  repairs  and  construction  it  is  necessary  to 
ave  the  raw  material  available.  The  wagons  and  running  gear  of 
the  island  have  never  been  housed  in  the  history  oi  the  islands. 
This  makes  necessary  constant  repairing  which  would  be  largely 
obviated  were  there  a  suitable  storehouse  for  them,  but  one  of  the 
best  storehouses  was  moved  to  a  suitable  situation  and  converted 
into  a  hospital  which  has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  village. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Tnat  is  what  became  of  the  old  storehouse  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This,  of  course,  left  the  islands  short  for  storage  room, 
but  was  considered  to  be  the  best  step  to  take  at  the  time.  The 
storehouse  now  asked  for  will  replace  that  one. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  population  of  those  islands  i 

Mr.  Smith.  There  were  300  natives  brought  over  there  by  the 
Russians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eignteenth  century. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  permanent  population  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  It  is  practically  a  permanent  population.  There  is  a 
Uttle  change  from  year  to  year.    The  births  about  offset  the  deaths. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  we  support  and  take  care  of  that  population  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  people  have  been  supported  by  the  Government 
ever  since  we  acquired  the  islands. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  practically  all  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  the  able-bodied  people  render  some  service  for  the 
supplies  received. 

Air.  Johannes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  probably  enlighten  you 
somewhat  on  that  question  of  the  company  house.  The  company 
house  is  used  for  the  residence  of  the  employees  there  and  it  also 
contains  the  store  of  supplies  for  immediate  issue  to  the  natives.  It 
is  almost  like  a  retail  store,  whereas  the  bulk  supplies  are  kept  in  a 
shed  and  also  in  the  open  air,  and  those  are  the  supplies  for  which 
they  need  this  storehouse. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  Hke  to  file  with  the  committee  a  detailed  state- 
ment showing  just  what  we  desire  to  do. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  a  complete  statement  signed  by  the 
<*aretaker  on  one  of  the  islands  and  an  assistant  fishery  agent,  which 
gives  every  detail  of  the  whole  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  with 
your  approval  I  will  file  it  with  the  committee. 

February  23,  1916. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  items  embodied  in  the  $25,000  fund 
lor  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  Pribilof  Islands: 

ST.   PAUL  ISLANDS. 

1.  Hix  dwelling  houses  for  natives,  $3,600. 

The  dwelling  houses  for  the  natives  on  the  Prib  Jof  Islands  were  buOt  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Co.  in  1870  to  1874.  They  replaced  underground  dugouts,  and  materiaJly 
advanced  the  standing  of  the  people-  from  a  civilized  standpoint.    There  are  77  of 
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them,  and  the  regular  type  consiBts  of  three  roonis.  one  8  by  12  feet,  another  J2  by 
12  feet,  with  a  lean-to  7^  by  8  feet  for  a  kitchen.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have 
be^i  properly  enlarged,  and  it  is  not  propoeed  to  alter  these.  Since  these  housed 
were  built,  the  natives  have  progressed  from  the  semiciviHzed  state  they  were  in  before 
and  live  and  want  to  exist  precisely  as  any  well-appointed  community  of  white 
laborers. 

The  houses  on  the  islands  are  all  frame,  with  the  sills  resting  on  or  near  the  ground. 
As  the  climate  b  very  damp,  the  sills,  underpjLnning,  and  lower  ends  of  studding  are 
all  practically  decayed  ana  rotten.  As  some  are  on  ground  not  as  well  drainei  as 
others,  some  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  others.  It  is  proposed  to  remedy  the  worst 
first  and  add  to  from  year  to  year  until  the  villages  are  oi  a  modem  character  as  befits 
skilled  laborers  of  the  standing  of  these. 

The  floors  of  those  houses  in  worst  condition  are  rotten,  open  between  the  boards, 
and  make  a  habitation  which  able  medical  officers  assert  are  conducive,  to  the  spread 
and  aggravation  of  tuberculosis,  with  which  the  people  are  afflicted.  The  sills  are  eo 
rotten  new  flooring  can  not  be  nailed  to  them,  and  tne  underpinnixig  is  so  rotten  new 
sills  can  not  be  nailed  to  them.  If  all  of  these  were  replaced  the  lower  ends  of  the 
studding  are  so  rotten  they  can  not  be  nailed  to  the  sills. 

It  is  to  replace  those  that  are  in  the  worst  condition  that  the  appropriation  is  asked 
for. 

2.  One  storehouse,  $1,000. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  place  on  St.  Paul  Island  to  store  a  laige  amount  of 
equipment  which  is  very  necessarv  for  the  upkeep  of  the  station.  Lumber  and  build- 
ing materials  must  in  laige  part  be  left  out  of  doors  during  the  winter  because  there  is  no 
available  space  under  roof  to  store  it.  When  this  is  outside  it  gets  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  and  can  not  be  obtained  for  use  without  destroying  a  part  of  it  in  prying  it 
loose. 

This  arrangement  answered  very  well  under  the  old  leasing  regime,  when  the  winter? 
were  laigely  devoted  to  celebrations  and  carousal  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
the  laborers  busy.  Now,  however,  since  the  drinking,  etc.,  has  oeen  discontinued  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  demoralizaiton  to  keep  the  people  busy.  Much  of  the 
winter  is  too  stormy  and  blustery  for  out-of-door  pursuits,  ana  for  indoor  repairs  and 
construction  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  raw  nuiterials  available. 

Also,  the  wagons  and  running  gear  of  the  island  have  never  been  housed  in  the 
history  of  the  islands.  This  makes  necessary  constant  repairing,  which  would  laigely 
be  obviated  were  there  a  suitable  storehouse  for  them. 

In  1914  there  was  no  hospital  and  no  appropriation  available  for' one;  but  one  of 
the  best  storehouses  was  moved  to  a  suitalue  situation  and  converted  into  one  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  village.  This,  of  course,  left  the  island 
short  for  storage  room,  but  was  considered  to  be  the  best  step  to  take  at  the  time. 
The  storehouse  now  asked  for  will  replace  that  one. 

3.  Twenty-eight  outbuildings,  $1,250. 

The  outhouses  now  on  the  islands  are  disreputable  ill-kept  hovels,  sometimes  com- 
monly used  by  several  families.  The  natives  themselves  nave  reauested  better  ones, 
and  when  a  model  was  built  of  one  lor  the  hospital  many  of  tnem  endeavored  to 
improvise  a  similar  construction  for  themaelveej  out  without  lumber  or  other  mate- 
rial their  laudable  attempts  could  not  be  sufficiently  encoun^ed.  Most  of  them 
want  to  live  clean  and  decent  lives,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  condi- 
tiotis  under  which  they  are  forced  to  exist. 

4.  Furnishing  and  repairing  schoolhouse,  $800. 

In  1914  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  some  most  urgent  repairs  to  the  school- 
house  the  tower,  owing  to  its  rotton  condition,  fell.  It  was  found  that  all  of  the 
lower  timbers  were  very  much  decayed  and  pieces  of  many  of  them  had  fallen  awav. 
The  floor,  which  must  be  entirely  replaced,  sags  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  sillB 
having  fallen  from  the  studding.  Window  cases  and  frames  are  rotten,  broken,  and 
open.  Many  of  the  desks  were  brought  up  35  years  or  more  ago  and  aie  'wora  out. 
Tne  building  itself  was  originall^r  a  church  and  was  one  of  the  first  houses  built  on 
the  island.  Owing  to  its  condition,  it  may  blow  down  in  any  gale;  and  if  school 
were  in  session  considerable  loss  of  life  would  be  certain. 

5.  Repairing  and  enlaiging  natives*  houses,  $3,000. 

The  condition  of  the  natives'  houses  is  stated  under  item  1.  In  addition  to  the 
construction  of  six  new  ones,  repairs  to  practicallv  all  of  the  others  are  necessary  to 
make  them  habitable  by  human  beings  for  another  season.  The  roofs  of  manv  of 
them  leak  badly.  None  have  been  painted  for  about  10  years  and  they  are  weatner- 
insj^adly  on  this  account.    The  floors  of  practically  all  are  rotten  and  splintered. 

The  immorality  of  the  Pribilof  natives  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  bv  manv 
investigations  from  1872  to  date,  and  in  practically  every  case  the  cause  of  this  u 
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ascribed  to  the  living  conditions.  The  houses,  consisting  of  only  kitchen,  living 
n»om,  and  one  tiny  bedroom,  give  no  privacy  for  the  sexes  whatever.  Men  ana 
women,  boys  and  girls,  must  of  necessity  sleep  together  on  floors  and  improvised  cots. 
The  cramped  condition  of  some  of  the  larger  families  is  pitiful.  After  bedtime  the 
entire  floor  of  the  house  is  made  into  "pallets."  There  can  be  no  privacy  of  the  sexes. 
Some  parents  have  found  it  necessary  to  farm  some  of  their  children  out  to  families 
haviiig  a  less  number,  because  their  houses  were  not  large  enough.  This  is  an  unde- 
sirable condition,  and  not  conducive  to  the  better  development  of  the  people.  In 
one  specific  case,  that  of  the  most  intelligent  native  on  St.  Paul,  a  family  of  eight  ha^ 
for  years  lived  in  a  hovel  only  12  by  20  feet  in  ground  area. 

It  is  planned  to  provide  for  these  most  urgent  improvements  in  1916. 

6.  Repairing  two  houses  occupied  by  employees,  $2,000. 

The  employees  at  the  present  time,  except  the  physician,  live  in  two  houses  erected 
before  1875.  One  has  always  been  the  property  of  the  Government  and  is  known  as 
the  Government  house.  It  has  not  been  painted  for  many  years,  and  to  preserve  it 
•>f  value  for  occupation  in  futiu-e  years,  the  underpinning  must  be  completely  replaced. 
It  is  very  rotten,  scarcely  supports  the  sills  in  many  places.  The  aoor  and  window 
frames  are  so  rotten  as  to  be  beyond  repair  and  must  soon  be  entirely  replaced. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  other  employees  was  built  to  quarter  the  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  As  they  permitted  no  married  employee  to  reside  on  the 
islands  it  is,  of  course,  equipped  only  for  bachelors  and  the  accommodations  are  em- 
barrassing in  the  extreme.  The  ground  work  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  old  houses  on 
the  island,  is  very  rotten  and  must  be  replaced  to  preserve  the  building.  In  addition 
extensive  alterations  to  meet  present  conditions  are  planned  for  the  coming  season. 
It  is  the  only  building  now  available  for  a  business  office  and  all  the  natives'  accounts 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  island  are  kept  there. 

7.  Furnishing  and  repairing  building  used  for  hospital,  $525. 

When  in  1914  a  storenouse  was  moved  and  converted  into  a  hospital  there  was  not 
sufficient  lumber  and  building  material  on  the  island  to  finish  and  fit  it  properly. 
Through  improvisation,  however,  it  was  made  in  readiness  for  use,  and  has  been 
maintained  m  an  efficient  manner  only  at  the  expense  of  constant  attention^  involving 
an  amount  of  physical  labor  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  lives  of  several  natives  have  oeen  saved  because  the  hospital  was  available 
at  the  time  of  their  illness  or  accident. 

With  a  few  additions  and  improvements  the  building  can  be  made  available  for  a 
greater  variety  of  cases  and  ready  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  are  apt  to  occur  at  any 
time.  Owing  to  its  central  location  in  Bering  Sea  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  be  kept  in  readiness  for  use  in  case  of  illness  or  accident  to  persons  of  any  branch 
of  the  Government  service  near  there.  The  law  requires  a  patrol  to  be  kept  in  that 
part  of  Bering  Sea,  and  were  the  hospital  not  at  St.  Paul  an  accident  to  a  man  aboard 
ship  mi^ht  necessitate  his  removal  several  hundred  miles  for  proper  treatment.  And 
the  leaving  of  the  waters  unprotected  while  the  vessel  was  away  would  be  undesirable. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1915,  the  first  season  of  the  existence  of  the 
hospital  on  St.  Paul,  the  Navy  Department  placed  two  men,  badly  hurt,  there  for  treat- 
ment. 

For  the  sum  asked  it  is  believed  the  present  building  can  be  put  in  shape  to  meet 
any  ordinary  emergency  which  can  be  foreseen . 

8.  Water  supply  for  village,  $1,200. 

The  reason  wny  a  water  supply  is  needed  for  St.  Paul  is  that  the  wells  are  located 
almost  a  mile  from  the  village.  If  the  inhabitants  must  carry  from  these  on  their 
hacks  all  water  used  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  will  be  very  clean  themselves 
or  keep  their  houses  and  cooking  utensils  in  sanitary  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
owing  chiefly  to  this  reason,  many  of  the  houses  are  very  dirty:  the  dishes  sometimes 
00  unwashed  for  days  and  the  clothes  for  weeks.  Medical  officers  have  stated  that 
the  lonff  continuance  of  this  condition  is  largely  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis.  Practicidly  every  agent  since  1874  has  recommended  that  an  adequate 
water  system  be  installed.  On  one  occasion  it  was  attempted  to  divert  a  portion  of 
the  natives'  earnings  from  the  |N«paration  of  seal  oil  for  this  purpose,  but  it  evidently 
failed. 

The  only  adequate  supply  of  wate^  near  the  village  is  a  small  pond  about  a  mile 
uid  three-quarters  distant.  To  get  this  to  the  village  requires  a  pipe  line,  pump,  and 
•torage  reservoirs.  Some  equipment  already  installed  will  be  serviceable,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  from  the  wells  is  insufficient.  There  need  to  be  distributing  pipes 
iaid  so  as  to  make  a  quantity  of  water  easily  available  for  every  native  family.  When 
this  is  done  sanitary  conditions  can  be  enforced,  and  it  is  anticipated  the  health  of  the 
oatives  will  be  materially  benefited.  If  the  people  are  to  be  made  the  laborers  when 
^C9^g  operatiops  become  extensive,  every  step  possible  must  be  taken  to  stamp 
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out  the  tuberculofiis  with  which  so  many  of  them  are  now  afflicted.    It  ifi  considered 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  which  can  be  done. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  sum  asked  for  at  present  will  only  be  sufiieient  in 
such  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  an  adequate  water  eupj^y 
as  can  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  season,  and  that  a  much  laiger  sum  must  b^ 
provided  for  it*  completion  in  the  following  year. 

9.  Miscellaneous  equipment  and  general  repairs,  $1,625. 

As  practically  all  of  the  equipment  on  the  island  is  very  old  it  is  constantly  needing 
repair  to  keep  it  in  working  order.  Boats,  wagons,  machinery,  and  tools  must  be 
continually  watched  and  repaired  as  best  they  can  with  the  material  available.  But 
the  stock  of  raw  material  on  hand  suitable  for  this  work  is  almost  nil  and  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  such  emergencies  that  the  sum  is  asked  for.  The  islands  are  so  isolated  that 
materials  for  repairs  can  rarely  be  secured  until  a  year  after  they  have  become  neces- 
sary. A  stock  of  necessary  boat  lumber,  shingles,  steel  and  iron,  building  material, 
hardware,  and  tools  sufficient  to  meet  emergencies  should  always  be  on  hand. 

ST.  OBOROE   ISLAND. 

10.  Five  dwelling  houses  for  natives,  $3,000. 

The  natives'  houses  on  St.  George  are  in  the  same  condition  as  those  on  St.  Paul. 
In  addition  there  are  not  enough  for  the  families  now  there  and  young  men  are  pre- 
vented from  getting  married  because  there  are  no  houses  for  them.  The  lower  timbers 
of  some  of  the  houses  are  so  badly  rotted  away  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  repair  them. 

11.  One  carpenter  shop,  $1,500. 

On  St.  George  Island  the  present  carpenter  shop  is  a  small  one-story  structure,  very 
old  and  very  rotten.  It  is  not  large  enough  to  take  in  a  boat  for  repairs  and  contaioe 
no  space  where  tools  and  equipment  may  be  stored  in  a  proper  and  orderly  manner 
The  lower  timbers  are  so  badly  rotted  away  that  it  can  not  economically  be  repaired 
It  contains  no  suitable  space  for  a  blacksmith's  forge.  This  is  a  grave  defect  because 
there  are  a  large  number  of  rep^airs  in  the  course  of  a  year  requiring  blacksmith ing 
equipment.  The  present  shop  is  located  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  therefore  involves  the 
difficult  transportation  of  any  piece  of  equipment  which  may  need  repairing.  It  is 
proposed  to  locate  the  new  shop  nearer  the  beach. 

12.  One  storehouse,  $2,000. 

What  has  been  said  under  item  2  regarding  the  storage  of  supplies  on  St.  Paul  10 
equally  applicable  to  St.  George.  At  present  there  are  only  four  small  rooms  a\'ail- 
able  for  storing  the  entire  foodstuffs  and  miscellaneous  supplies  of  the  villi^,  and 
these  are  overcrowded  to  the  extreme.  Much  material  which  properly  should  be 
kept  under  cover  must  be  left  out  in  the  weather  because  there  is  no  storage  room  for  it. 

13.  Repairing  and  enlarging  natives'  houses,  $900. 

One  family  on  St.  Geoige  Island  consists  of  13  persons,  and  they  live  in  a  house  but 
very  little  larger  than  the  standard  three-room  cottage.  No  privacy  can  obtain  under 
such  conditions.  Several  others  are  almost  as  bad.  Many  of  the  roofs  leak  and  the 
floors  are  rotten  and  open  in  most  of  them.  The  needs  of  enlargement  and  repairs  are 
as  uigent  as  they  are  on  St.  Paul,  and  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
In  no  other  way  will  the  immoral  condition  of  the  natives  be  alleviated  more  than  to 
provide  for  them  such  dwellings  that  there  may  be  a  segregation  of  the  sexes. 

14.  Repairing  two  houses  occupied  by  employees,  $1,600. 

These  are  the  buildings  known  as  the  Go\ernment  house  and  company  house,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  which  the  same  remarks  apply  as  given  under  8t.  Paul.  The 
condition  of  these  buildings  is  similar  to  that  of  most,of  the  others  on  the  island:  that 
is,  in  urgent  need  of  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  to  meet  present  requirements. 

15.  Water  supply  for  village,  $500. 

The  available  supply  of  water  on  St.  Geor^re  is  closer  to  the  village  than  is  the  case 
on  St.  Paul,  so  that  the  people  do  not  have  so  far  to  carry  it  on  their  backs;  nevertheless 
they  must  carry  every  drop  they  use  for  washing,  bathing,  cooking,  and  drinking 
up  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  here,  as  on  St.  Paul, 
has  been  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  enough  to  keep 
clean. 

To  supply  proper  water  to  the  village  will  reqiiire  a  filter. 

16.  Miscellaneous  equipment  and  general  repairs,  $500. 

As  on  St.  Paul,  practically  all  of  the  equipment  on  St.  Geoige  is  antiauated  and  in 
constant  need  of  repairs  in  order  to  keep  it  in  proper  shape.  The  stock  pt  raw  material 
necessary  for  these  repairs  is  now  so  depleted  as  to  be  negligible,  and  it  is  to  provide 
for  its  replenishment  that  the  above  sum  is  neces^ury.  As  already  stated,  the  islandB 
are  so  remote  from  a  base  of  supply  and  communication  so  uncertain  and  inhrequent 
that  material  needed  for  emergencies  must  be  kept  on  hand,  as  otherwise  a  delay  d 
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a  yev  would  occur  before  repairs  could  be  effected.    The  principal  itema  are  lumber^ 
hardware,  general  building  materials,  and  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  tools. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  impress  Congress  with 
the  understanding  that  what  is  asked  for  now  is  merely  to  render  habitable  and  useful 
at  present  a  plant  which  has  become  so  dilapidated  through  neglect  during  preceding 
years  that  its  efficiency  is  at  a  very  low  stage.  The  small  sum  now  rea nested  is  only 
sufficient  to  place  the  plant  in  reasonable  repair,  and  extend  its  life  by  a  very  few 
years,  at  the  end  of  wmch  time  it  must  either  be  patched  up  again  at  even  greater 
expenBe  or  replaced. 

H.  C.  FossBTT,  Agent  and  Caretaker. 

G.  Dallas  Hanna,  Assistant  Agent. 


Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  asked  Mr.  Ward  T. 
Bower,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Alaska  service,  who  has  come  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  who  was  there  last  September,  to  speak  further 
in  the  matter  of  these  buildings  referred  to  on  page  892. 

Mr.  Bower.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  new  bmldings  on  the  Prib- 
ilof Islands  is  most  urgent  and  imperative.  That  is  particularly  true 
in  respect  to  the  native  dwelUngs.  There  are  56  of  such  dweUings  on 
St.  Paul  and  22  on  St.  George.  They  were  all  built  between  the 
years  1871  and  1874,  45  years  ago.  They  have  been  repaired  from 
time  to  time  as  they  best  could  be  repaired,  but  in  a  land  where 
weather  conditions  are  as  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  you  may  know  their 
condition  at  the  present  time  is  deplorable.  They  are  small  buildings, 
averaging  only  17  by  20  in  size,  one  story  in  height,  and  they  have  no 
closets  and  omy  a  smaU  attic. 

To  show  you  the  condition  and  to  indicate  that  they  are  absolutely 
beyond  repair,  I  would  say  that  many  of  the  floors  are  so  rotten  that 
the  natives  can  not  keep  them  clean.  They  can  not  be  scrubbed. 
There  are  wide  cracks  in  many  instances,  and  the  studding  is  so  rotten 
it  is  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  the  sills  Hkewise  are  gone.  In  other 
words,  if  we  attempted  to  repair  some  of  these  buildings  they  would 
tumble  down,  and  therefore  the  only  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  build 
new  structures. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  frame  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  of  wood.  Some  of  them  leak, 
but  that  is  the  principal  point  to  which  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  keep  th.e  natives  dry.  The  buildings  are  altogether 
too  small.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  three  rooms.  Originally 
only  two  rooms  were  built  in  these  cottages  or  houses,  and  since  that 
time  a  leanto  has  been  placed  against  one  side,  which  is  used  as  a 
kitchen,  dining  room,  entry  hall,  and  serves  all  of  the  purposes  of  a 
living  room.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  such  poor  condition  that 
they  have  tumbled  down  and  have  actually  been  abandoned. 

We  have  a  picture  here  which  shows  one  building  particularly 
which  has  been  abandoned  simply  because  the  natives  could  no  longer 
occupy  it. '  This  has  necessitated  doubling  up  the  families  in  two  or 
three  cases.  From  8  to  10,  and  in  one  instance  I  know  of  13  people 
are  occupjring  a  single  building  with  three  rooms  in  it.  To  say  the 
least,  this  is  not  conducive  to  a  good  moral  condition.  The  buildings 
are  hi^ly  insanitary. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  possible  for  these  natives  whom  you  have 
been  employing  now  for  several  years  to  construct  their  own  dwell- 
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ings.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  provide  dwellings  for  these 
natives,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  necessary.  They  have  no  means  for  the  pur- 
chase of  material  and  no  facilities  to  eet  the  materials  to  the  islands. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  islands  in  the  shape  of  building  material. 
There  is  not  a  tree  on  either  island.  They  are  bare  of  all  standing 
timber. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
add  here.  With  this  appropriation  we  purpose  to  use  so  much  as 
we  could  of  the  timber  m  the  old  houses;  to  build,  if  possible,  a  silo 
in  order  that  we  may  utilize  the  abundant  growth  of  summer  grass 
for  feeding  cattle.  There  is  not  now  a  beef  animal  of  any  kind  upon 
the  islands  and  no  means  of  sustaining  them  through  the  winter;  out 
with  that  arrangement  we  should  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  a  few  cattle 
there  with  whatever  that  may  mean  in  the  way  of  food  for  the 
natives. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  provide  schools  on  each  island  and  I  would  invite 

Jour  attention  particularly  to  the  school  building  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
n  my  hand  I  have  a  picture  of  the  schoolhouse  and  it  shows  a  tower. 
The  picture  was  taken  two  tor  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  we 
have  endeavored  to  repair  the  baildin^  on  account  of  a  leak  in  the 
roof,  but  in  doing  so  the  tower  crumbled  and  it  could  not  be  made 
use  of;  in  fact,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  repair  the  building  and 
have  the  tower  remain  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  to  submit  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  leave  this  thought  with  you. 
In  asking  for  six  new  buildings  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  five  buildings 
on  St.  George  Island,  it  is  to  cover  only  our  minimum  r^uirements. 
Even  at  the  hazard  of  criticism  by  my  superior  officers,  I  must  say 
we  ou^ht  to  have  more  than  that.  Tne  conditions  up  there  are  de- 
plorable. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  use  native  labor  in  building  these 
houses  i 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  the  reason  they  arc  put  in  at  this 
price  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  at  so  low  a  price. 

Mr.  Borland.  $600  a  house  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  house  for  a  single  family  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  large  a  house  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  will  provide  a  building  of  four  rooms,  and  in  some 
instances  we  will  put  in  another  partition  so  there  will  be  five  rooms, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  family  for  which  the  house  is  designed. 
We  have  prepared  tentative  plans  for  appropriate  buildings. 

CREWS  OF  VESSELS — SUBSTITUTING  CIVILIAN  FOR  NAVAL  CREWS. 

(Seep.  1207.) 

The  Chairman.  Compensation,  etc.,  crews  of  vessels:  For  the  com- 
pensation of  all  necessary  emplovees  on  vessels,  including  the  pay  of 
civilian  crews  of  the  Albatross  and.  Fish  HawJc,  which  vossefe  have  here- 
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tofore  been  manned  by  the  Navy,  except  scientific  and  clerical  staff, 
and  including  commutation  of  rations  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  at  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  day  to  each  person, 
$118,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  you  know,  this  is  an  alternative  to  what 
has  gone  before  and  it  is  brought  in  here  in  order  to  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  naval  crews.  I  appreciate  the  force  of  what  you  kindly  said 
on  that  subject  when  it  was  up  yesterday,  but  I  want  to  point  out  two 
considerations  of  importance.  In  the  first  place,  so  long  as  these 
naval  crews  man  the  Albatross  and  the  Fish  nawk  we  are  unable  ever 
to  establish  a  trained  crew  of  our  own.  We  have  no  control  over  these 
men.  They  go  and  come  as  their  enlistments  expire  in  another  depart- 
ment or  as  they  are  needed  by  another  service,  and  we  are  estopped 
entirely  from  ever  training  a  crew  for  such  an  ocean-going  steamer  as 
the  Albatross  or  the  Fish  Hawk,  As  long  as  this  condition  continues 
we  can  never  get  a  crew  trained  for  our  work.  They  are  trained  for 
another  work  and  not  for  ours. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  vou  think  the  same  condition  would  apply  here 
that  applied  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  if  you  nad  the 
right  to  enlist  your  own  crews  you  would  enlist  only  the  trifling  f ellowa 
on  the  water  front  and  not  be  able  to  train  them  anyway  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  because 
through  your  wise  liberality  to  this  service  we  are  enabled  to  pay  and 
obtain  a  better  class  of  crew  than  you  have  allowed  us  to  have  for 
the  Coast  Survey,  because  you  permit  us  to  pay  more  here.     The  very 

Eoint  of  our  request  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Survey  was  that  we  might 
e  permitted  to  pay  more  for  our  crews. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  your  scale  of  wages  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  salaries  on  the  vessels  are  set  forth  in  detail 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  How  much  are  the  ordinary  seamen 
paidi 

Mr.  Johannes.  $50  a  month,  but  thev  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
seamen  in  the  sense  that  thev  only  run  tne  vessel,  because  they  have 
to  know  something  about  fish-cultural  work  also. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  that  is  what  we  are  estopped  from  having 
on  these  two  ships.  Nor,  secondly,  the  principle  of  dual  control  oi 
one  ship  only  works  in  exceptional  cases  and  (jongress  for  years  has 
been  gradually  removing  this  system  of  dual  control.  It  is  a  false 
system.  There  can  not  De  two  masters.  The  system  has  worked  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years  very  well  and  I  have  nad  great  pleasure  in 
sending  written  commendation  of  the  oflficers  in  this  service  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  because  they  have  done  very  well;  but  the 
principle  is  a  wrong  one,  and  at  a  time  when  some  of  our  battleships 
are  short  on  some  of  the  ships  more  than  the  number  of  men  on  this  - 
vessel  and  when  we  pay  the  expenses  of  80  men  on  the  Albatross  when 
40  men  will  do  the  work 

The  Chairman.  In  time  of  peace  the  battleships  do  not  require  such 
a  large  complement  of  men. 

SecretaiT  Redfield.  Dr.  Moore  has  just  stated  to  me  that  we  have 
sent  the  Albaiross  to  sea,  and  I  read  a  letter  of  four  lines,  dated 
March  17,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  on  account  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  services  of 
ft  botttBwain  on  the  Buffalo  the  department  has  been  compelled  to  detach  Boatswain 
Joseph  D.  Glick  from  duty  on  the  Albatross  without  a  relief. 
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We  have  no  recourse.     We  can  not  hire  a  man  in  his  place. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  provided  liberal  compensation  for  the 
crews  of  these  vessels. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  have  always  been  paid  liberally,  because 
they  are  fish  culturists  as  well  as  sailors. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  vessel  is  the  Albatross  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  is  a  ship  of  1,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  captains  of  the  Ancon  and  Colon,  which  are 
10,000  and  12,000  ton  ships,  get  $2,500  a  year  and  you  propose  to  pay 
this  man  $2,200  a  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  got  to  have  a  much  larger  equip- 
ment than  the  captain  of  the  Ancon  and  he  has  to  be  a  scientfic  man 
also. 

The  Chairman.  The  captain  of  the  Colon  has  a  cargo  of  a  million 
or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and  it  is  a  bigger  ship  in  every  respect. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  only  required  to  be  a  navigator,  whereas 
this  man  must  be  a  trained  fisherman  and  somewhat  of  a  scientific 
man  as  well. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  naturalist,  who  is  the  chief  civilian  on  the  vessel, 
gets  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  still  be  on  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  He  would  still  be  on  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  find  trained,  competent  masters 
who  are  also  skdled  in  fish  culture  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  it  is  quite  probable  they  would  have  to  be 
developed. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  take  a  man  who  could  navi- 
gate a  ship  and  educate  him  in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  would  have  to  take  a  capable  master  of  a  ship 
and  educal»e  him  to  operate  the  particular  gear  with  which  the  Air 
hatross  is  fitted.  She  has  apparatus  aboard  which  is  not  found  on 
any  other  ship  in  existence  with  the  exception  of  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  gear  is  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  Complicated  sounding  apparatus,  apparatus  for  col- 
lecting specimens,  various  apparatus  for  obtaining  data  in  regard  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  sea,  and  specially  designed  instnmaente. 

The  Chairman.  Who  operates  all  that  apparatus  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  naturalist  supervises  it  and  it  is  operated  by  the 
commanding  officer.  It  is  necessary  for  the  commanding  officer  to 
handle  it,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  handling  of  the  ship,  and  every 
time  we  get  a  new  naval  officer  he  has  to  go  through  a  period  of 
education.  He  is  already  a  man  of  scientific  education  and  is  spe- 
cially trained  in  scientific  subjects,  but  he  is  imfamiliar  with  the  work 
we  do  on  that  vessel  and  he  has  to  go  through  a  course  of  training, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  change  commanding  officers  every  two  or  three 
years,  at  present,  we  are  constantly  training  new  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  the  Adbaiross  for  a  long  period, 
did  you? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  Albatross  for  thirty-odd  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  detached  from  your  service  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  was  detached  during  the  Spanish  War  for  a  short 
time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period? 
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Mr.  Moore.  About  8  or  10  months;  just  a  little  longer  than  the 
period  of  the  war.. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  when  you  did  not  have  the 
Albatross  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  stopped  the  work.  We  put  our  civilians  ashore 
and  at  work  which  could  be  done  ashore,  having  no  relation  with  the 
duty  which  the  Albatross  ordinarily  performed. 

Tnie  Chairman.  You  ask  for  three  masters  and  eight  first  officers. 
Why  do  you  need  three  masters  for  two  vessels  and  eight  first  officers  % 

yir.  Smith.  That  is  for  the  whole  vessel  service. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  appropriation  are  they  paid  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  specifically  appropriated  for  now. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  observe  that  this  is  an  alternative 
which  we  propose,  and  not  an  addition? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  master  of  the  steamer  Osprey  gets  $1,500;  the  mas- 
ter of  the  schooner  Grampus  gets  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  manager 
of  the  Osprey  irom  $1,500  to  $2,200? 

Secretary  Kedpield.  No,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the  first  officers. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  will  be  in  command  of  a  vessel  but  will  be  rated 
as  a  first  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  three  masters  at  $6,600  to  be 
assigned  t 

wr.  Moore.  To  the  Albatross,  the  Fish  Hawk  and  the  Roosevelt, 
which  is  the  new  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  steamer  is  not  in  commission  yet. 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  is  now  at  Norfolk  undergoing  her  final 
repairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  provide  for  eight  first  officers.  Where  will 
they  be  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  for  the  Osprey,  one  for  the  Orampus,  one  for  the 
Phalarope,  one  for  the  Curlew,  and  one  for  the  Gannet.  There  will 
be  additional  officers  required  on  each  of  the  three  larger  vessels. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  first  officer  on  each  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
the  other  first  officers  will  be  used  as  commanding  officers  of  the 
smaller  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  increase  the  amount  of  pay  on  the 
Curlew  and  Grampus  f 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  in  order  to  put  the  personnel  of  those  vessels 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  personnel  of  other  vesselsperf  orming  the  same 
service  in  other  branches  of  the  Government.  We  made  a  very  care- 
ful comparison  throughout  the  Government  service  of  the  salaries 
paid  on  vessels  of  these  respective  classes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  my  experi- 
ence anyone  has  tried  to  get  money  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  salaries. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  submit  this  merely  for  your  approval  as 
an  alternative. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trymg  to  find  out  what  it  is. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  will  give  you  the  details  fully. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  three  masters^  one  for  the  Roosevelt,  one 
for  the  Fish  Hawk,  and  one  for  the  Albatross? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  right,  and  a  first  officer  for  each  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  first  officer  for  each  one  of  those  vessels  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  others  are  the  Phalaropey  the  Curlew, 
the  Grampus^  the  Gannet,  and  the  Ospreyf 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  makes  eignt.  The  only  advances  that 
would  happen  there  would  be  on  the  Phalarofe,  which  you  might 
mark  witn  a  cross,  and  the  Curlew  and  the  Gannet.  The  total 
advances  would  be  $1,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  there  would  be  a  very  material  reduction  in  the 
expense  to  the  Government  in  the  commanding  officers  of  the  larger 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  reduce  the  expenses  a  cent.  Those 
men  will  be  paid  any  way,  whether  they  are  on  your  ship  or  on  a 
naval  ship. 

Secretary  Redfield.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  our  service  is  concerned, 
this  will  reduce  the  cost  by  $27,160  a  year;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  cost 
of  our  service  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  work  out  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Because  of  the  smaller  crews  we  would  use 
on  the  Alhaiross  and  the  Fish  Hawk. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  subsist  the  crew  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  do  not  now;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  subsistence  paid  on  vessels  in  our  service, 
and  it  is  the  only  bureau  in  the  department  that  is  so  situated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  subsist  these  naval  crews  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not.     They  are  provided  for  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  get  their  regular  rations  from  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.   You  do  not  pay  for  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  we  pay  no  subsistence  in  the  fisheries 
service  to  crews. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how;  vou  will  save  anything,  then. 
It  will  cost  your  service  more.     It  will  cost  you  $118,000  more. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  you  take  the  present  cost  of  the  ship  and 
the  cost  01  the  ship  as  we  would  run  it,  our  appropriation  would,  of 
course,  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  appropriation  will  not  be  decreased 
a  penny. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  the  men  will  be  used  on  other  vessels 
where  they  are  needed. 

VESSEL   FOR  FISHERIES    INSPECTION    SERVICE,    ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Vessel,  fisheries  service,  Alaska:  For  purchase  or  construction  of  a  vessel  for  tieh- 
eries  inspection  service  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  to  be  immediately 
available.  $50,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  to  replace  the  old  Osprey,  which  ha* 
been  condemned  by  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  but  which  we 
must  use  this  year,  notwithstanding.  The  captain  says  he  is  willing 
to  go  and  we  have  got  to  lot  him  go,  although  the  vessel  is  not  safe. 
She  is  very  old  and  was  second  hand  when  we  bought  her. 

The  Chairman.  The  Roosevelt  is  a  second  hand  vessel,  and  yet  is 
one  of  the  best  vessels  you  have. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true;  and  that  is  also  true  of  the 
laisj  which  is  a  vc»ry  good  ship.     I  read  a  few  words  from  the  report 
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of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  at  Seattle,  the  date  of  which  is 
October  13,  1913: 

We  consider  this  vessel  to  be  absolutely  beyond  economical  repair.  F'rom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hull,  the  lower  portion  especially  has  had  very  poor  care  of  late,  but 
the  upper  works  are  as  badly  gone  as  possible  to  navigate  the  vessel  in  such  condition. 

They  sent  us  samples  of  the  woodwork,  and  the  entire  report  is 
here. 

I  read  from  the  report: 

The  hull  of  this  vessel  generally  is  in  very  poor  condition.  The  frames  of  the  hull 
are  somewhat  decayed,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stem  post  is  rotten;  keelson  is  badly  rotted  in  forward  part,  caused  hy  tl^ 
leaky  condition  of  the  water  tank  in  the  forehold.  Son^e  of  the  outside  planking  is 
in  good  shape,  but  the  greater  portion  on  the  starboard  side  forward  is  entirely  rotten 
and  in  many  places  bormg  showed  great  defects  on  either  side.  The  bottom  part  of 
the  rudder  is  rotten,  the  ^m  is  greatly  decayed,  the  keel  is  rotten  in  places,  etc. 

That  is  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and  here  is  the  full  report,  if  you 
desire  it.  We  must  have  her.  The  captain  says  that  he  is  willing 
to  go  in  sheltered  waters,  but  that  is  the  condition  of  the  ship.  If  a 
vessel  ever  were  needed  there,  it  is  needed  now^.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  price  of  her,  and  we  can  get  her  built  quickly  in  Seattle. 
I  am  sure  that  no  ship  was  ever  needed  more  by  the  Government  than 
this  little  vessel.  This  is  the  only  thing  we  have  until  the  Roosevelt 
gets  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  with  the  $50,000  appropriated? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  bought  the  new  Halcyon.  That  has  been 
contracted  for  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ganriett  on  the  Maine  coast. 
You  may  remember  the  suggestion  I  made  about  the  Gannett  last 
year — that  she  was  being  held  together  bv  her  coat  of  paint.  I  did 
not  mean  that  was  the  actual  condition,  but  that  was  relatively  the 
case.  We  were  fortunatelv  able  to  make  a  contract  for  that  vessel 
within  a  very  small  sum  of  the  appropriation.  We  made  a  contract 
within  $200  of  the  appropriation,  out  to  do  that  we  had  to  leave  some 
apparatus  off.  She  is  bemg  built  now  to  take  the  place  of  the  Oannett. 
It  will  not  go  into  use  this  year,  but  it  is  just  started.  That,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  Osprey;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  ever  had 
in  Alaska  up  to  date.     I  must  leave  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  should  not  expect  a  good  showing  to  be  made. 
This  report  says : 

The  general  appearance  of  the  engine  and  boiler  room  ia  very  slovenly  and  the 
bilges  are  In  a  very  dirty  condition,  the  water  not  being  able  to  flow  to  the  bilge  wells 
on  account  of  the  dirt.  The  vessel  has  been  without  a  licensed  engineer  for  over  a 
month,  the  engine  room  having  been  in  charge  of  two  firemen  who  are  incompetent 
to  undertake  this  responsibility. 

That  was  no  time  to  have  an  inspection. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  vessel  was  practically  tied  up  at  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  It  looks  like  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  master  denies  that  statement.  The  captain  who 
is  a  ^ood  deal  of  a  dare-devil,  is  willing  to  use  the  vessel,  out  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  jeopardizing  life  m  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  continues: 

We  consider  this  vessel  to  be  absolutely  beyond  economical  repair.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  hull,  the  lower  portion  espeaally  has  had  very  poor  care  of  late, 
but  the  upper  works  are  as  badly  gone  as  possible  to  navigate  the  vessel  in  such  con- 
<iition. 
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It  looks  like  they  were  trying  to  get  that  boat  in  a  condition  where 
it  would  have  to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not  a  new  boat  when  we  got  her.  We  paid 
$8,000  for  the  boat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  allowed  to 
rot  from  neglect. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  general  estimates  for 
Alaska  work :  We  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  askmg  what  we  conceive 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  our  duties  there,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  branch  of  our  service  actually  pays  its 
own  way  in  cash  turned  into  the  Treasury,  and  has  done  so  for  the 
past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  actual  receipts  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman    From  seals  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  seals  and  foxes.  They  have  averaged  2  or  3 
times  the  amount  of  the  total  appropriation  for  all  our  Alaska  work, 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  hav^  on  hand  unsold  skins  of  seals 
and  foxes  worth  approximately  $300,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  some  direct  connec- 
tion  between  the  use  of  these  vessels  and  the  money  earned  up  there ) 

Mr.  Smith.  This  particular  vessel  is  employed  primarily  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws.  The  fisheries  themselves — that  is, 
the  salmon,  haUbut  and  other  fisheries — have  not  contributed  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  taxes  collected 
therefrom  go  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  but  in  a  bill  now  pending  we 
have  provided  for  an  increased  tax  on  the  fishery  business  in  Alaska, 
and  under  that  bill  the  Territory  of  Alaska  will  continue  to  receive 
more  than  it  is  now  getting,  and  a  certain  amount  will  come  into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  spoke  of  the  earnings  of  the  United  States 
directly  from  the  seal  herd  and  fox  herd,  and  you  gave  that  as  a  reason 
for  incurring  the  cost  of  this  service.  1  asked  you  whether  there  was 
a  direct  connection  between  the  cost  of  this  service  and  the  revenue 
coining  from  those  two  sources.  There  is  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween them,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Except  that  it  is  all  one  service  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  all  under  the  general  Alaska  service,  and  beginning 
next  year,  or  in  the  summer  of  1917,  there  ought  to  be  produced  a 
revenue  of  $750,000  in  fur-seal  skins  alone  next  year,  ana  from  that 
time  on  indefinitely,  as  long  as  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan  exists,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing revenue  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  increase  of  revenue  depend  on  these 
proposed  expenditures? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  some  of  them — on  those  for  the  care  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  the  natives. 

Mr.  Bouland.  Whicli  one  is  that  ?  You  have  this  new  boat  Roose- 
velt that  you  are  sending  around  there;  you  have  already  got  that, 
and  there  are  some  other  increased  expenditures,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  particular  income,  nave  they  1 

Mr.  Smith.  The  it^ms  we  have  for  improving  tne  housing  condi- 
tions on  the  islands  and  for  a  more  adequate  personnel  to  meet  the 
enlarged  responsibihties  that  ajje  going  to  devolve  upon  us  as  soon 
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as  the  commercial  killing  of  seals  is  resumed  bear  upon  that.  The 
fisheries  pay  a  tax  which  does  not  come  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  is  by  law  diverted  to  the  Territorial  treasury.  The  fisheries  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  which  will  be  aflForded  by  this  and  other 
vessels. 

DIFFUSION   OF  FISHERY  INFORMATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  all  neceesary  expenses  for  the  further  diffusion  among  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  in  cooperation  with  and  at  the  request  of  the  proper  State  authorities,  of 
useful  information  relative  to  the  protection,  conservation,  and  improvement  of  the- 
fishery  resources,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  broader  utilization  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  research,  experimental,  and  demonstration  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  including  personal  services  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  else- 
where, and  expenses  of  attendance  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
at  medtings  and  conventions  in  connection  with  this  work,  $10,000. 

What  is  this  for  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  to  some  extent  designed  to  provide  us  with  the 
means  for  bringing  to  fishermen  information  regarding  improve- 
ments in  their  methods  of  fishing  and  conducting  their  industry,  but 
its  primary,  principal,  and  immeaiate  purpose  is  to  enable  us  to  supply 
information  m  regard  to  the  character  of  fishery  laws  required  for  the 
conservation  of  the  fisheries.     The  fisherv  laws  probably  constitute 
in  their  entirety  the  worst  body  of  legislation  in  existence.     Those 
laws  are  bad  because  the  legislators  are  not  informed  concerning  the 
fimdamental  principles  which  should  govern  such  legislation.     More- 
over, in  most  cases  and  with  but  few  exceptions  they  Know  practically 
nothing  about  fisheries  or  the  methods  of  taking  fish;  they  do  not 
know  one  net  from  another,  and  they  hardly  laiow  one  fish  from 
another.     In  passing  such  lerislation  thev  depend  on  the  informa- 
tion which  is  furnished  by  the  few  legislators  who  live  along  the 
coast  and  who  have  fishermen  in  their  constituencies.     The  feher- 
men  who  are  constituents  of  those  legislators  are  interested  persons, 
and,  while  they  are  no  doubt  honest  in  what  they  tell  the  legislators^ 
they  are  blinded  by  their  immediate  self-interest.     The  consequence 
is  that  they  take  no  broad  view  of  the  case.     Now,  we  have  a  large 
mass  of  information  on  these  subjects  which  we  are  not  able  to  make 
available  in  effective  form.     There  is  no  use  in  sending  out  Uterature 
and  there  is  no  use  in  writing  letters,  because  the  people  will  not 
read  them.     It  is  our  purpose,  if  we  secure  this  appropriation,  to 
take  the  matter  up  by  personal  contact  with  the  fishermen  and  with 
the  legislators.     We  know  from  experience  that  much  can  be  done 
in  that  way,  and  that  if  the  fishermen  are  given  to  understand  the 
du-ection  in  which  their  true  interests  lie,  they  will  help  us  in  this 
work  of  conservation.     We  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   Six  years  ago  I  spent  a  month  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
siting  the  fishery  centers  and  conferring  with  the  fishermen.     They 
were  highly  antagonistic  to  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  whicn 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  fisheries,  but  when  the  situation  was 
explained  to  them  they  gradually  came  around  and  finally  they  them- 
selves advocated  a  great  many  of  the  measures  which  they  at  first 
opposed  and  which  were  eventually  enacted  into  law.     We  nave  had 
another  instance  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

There  were  a  number  of^  abuses  connected  with  the  fisheries  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  several  of  our  men  within  recent  years 
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have  conferred  with  the  fishermen  there.  They  have  explained  to 
them  the  true  situation,  and  those  men  are  now  voluntarilv  makiiig 
reforms  in  their  methods.  If  we  can  conduct  a  propoganaa  of  this 
kind,  we  feel  convinced  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  will  be  con- 
verted to  their  true  interests  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  them- 
selves will  exert  pressure  on  the  legislatures  in  order  to  secure  the 
legislation  required.  This  perhaps  would  not  have  come  up  at  this 
time—we  would  have  presented  this  item  certainly  vdthin  a  very. 
very  short  time,  but  not  at  this  immediate  juncture — had  it  not  been 
that  the  National  Association  of  Fish  Commissioners  has  been  con- 
sidering advocating  the  Federal  control  of  certain  of  the  fisheries. 
Wo  do  not  believe  in  Federal  control  of  the  fisheries  except  as  a  last 
recourse  to  save  the  fisheries  from  absolute  extermination.  Then 
the  question  of  the  consumers  will  become  paramount,  and  if  the 
States  will  not  act,  somebody  will,  and  the  only  remaining  authority 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  would  be  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  very  considerable  movement  would  be  inaugurated  to 
brii^  about  Federal  regulation.  If  the  food  supply  is  being  exter- 
minated, it  will  become  such  a  serious  matter  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  intend  to  do  is  to  start  a  publicity 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  hardly  that.  It  is  not  a  pubUcity  bureau  in 
that  sense.  What  we  expect  to  do  is  to  get  men  who  are  thoroughly 
informed  on  fishery  matters  to  go  to  the  fishery  centers,  meet  the 
fishermen  face  to  face,  and  discuss  these  matters  with  them  and 
explain  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  start  a  departmental  chautauqua. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  be  something  of  that  sort,  except  that  it 
would  be  aimed  to  a  very  definite  purpose.  I  think  that  aoes  define 
it  in  a  way. 

FISH-CrrLTURAL  STATION,   BATTLE  GREEK,  OAL.,  FOREMAN'S  COXTAOE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $2,000  for  the  construction  of  a  foreman's 
cottage  at  the  fish-cultural  station.  Battle  Creek,  Cal. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  station  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  salmon  pro- 
duction on  the  Pacific  coast,  its  output  being  some  15,000,000  annu- 
ally^  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  When  was  it  established) 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  established  about  20  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  exact  date  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  substation  of  the  Baird  (Cal.)  station, 
and  was  established  in  a  deficiencv  appropriation  act  approved  Janu- 
ary 28,  1898.  The  act  provided  the  sum  of  $3,500  for  land  and 
buildings.  In  former  years  this  station  has  been  operated  only  three 
or  four  months  during  the  spawning  and  hatching  seasons.  Facil- 
ities for  rearing  salmon  to  tne  fingerUng  stage  have  now  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  station  will  hereauer  be  operated  diMng  the  entire 
year,  requiring  the  continual  presence  of  a  foreman. 

The  station  is  isolated,  with  no  towns  or  settlements  near,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  quarters  except  a  combined  mess  and  bunk  house 
which  is  not  suitable  for  residence  purposes.  This  foreman  is  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  appropriation  biU.    This  site  has  been  approved  by 
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the  best  authorities  as  one  of  the  most  favorable  localities  in  Cali- 
fornia for  sahnon  work.  The  supply  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  despite  very  exhausting  fisheries  and  untoward  physical  con- 
ditions, is  oeing  maintained  by  artificial  propagation.  There  can  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  Battle  Creek,  Cal.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  right  below  Redding,  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
not  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley — is  that  where  you  have 
the  salmon-cultural  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  Sacramento  is  one  of  the  greatest  salmon 
streams  of  the  country,  and  the  first  salmon  hatcnery  in  North 
America  was  estabUshea  on  this  river  by  our  bureau. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  say  this  was  a  branch  of  another  California 
station  ? 

Mr.  Smtfh.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  Baird  station. 

Mr.  Borland.  Where  is  that  located  ? . 

Mr.  Smith.  On  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  estabUsh  this  Battle  Creek  station  because 
the  other  one  was,  for  any  reason,  unsatisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  because  we  could  do  a  larger  work.  The  phys- 
ical conditions  have  been  changing  there  from  year  to  year,  and  we 
found  that  the  spawning  fish  were  not  reaching  the  place  where  the 
old  hatcherv  was  established.  We  therefore  went  a  little  farther 
down  the  Sacramento  Vallev 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Did  you  close  the  original  station? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  is  still  operated,  and  is  doing  very  efficient 
work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  didn't  you  transfer  all  of  the  station? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  facilities  for  collecting  and  hatching  eggs  are  not 
adeauate  at  any  one  of  these  stations. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  not  adecjuate,  but  the  present  location  at 
Battle  Creek  is  better  than  the  original  location  at  Baird 

Mr.  Moore  (interposing).  The  possibihties  of  any  one  station  are 
not  unlimited,  and  it  is  necessarv  to  operate  the  two  stations  in  order 
to  get  a  supply  of  eggs  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  in  effect,  you  have  established  two  stations 
there  under  the  authority  for  one  station — that  is  the  effect  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  one  personnel. 

Mr.  Borland.  With  one  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  page  861  you  will  find  the  personnel  for  the  Baird 
and  Battle  Creek  stations.  There  is  but  one  superintendent,  but 
there  are  two  foremen. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  far  apart  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  50  to  60  miles  apart.  They  are  reached 
only  by  wagon  road.  Both  of  them  are  remote  from  the  railroad. 
We  have  another  field  station  on  the  Klamath  River  in  California. 
Without  calling  on  Congress  for  anv  authority  or  appropriation  we 
have  establish^  a  field  station  with  temporary  structures  that  can 
be  taken  down  and  moved  anywhere  we  choose,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  output  of  that  station  is  so  large  that  the  eggs 
have  to  oe  sent  to  other  stations  for  incubation. 

aiiei— Fr2— i( 
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Mr.  Borland.  This  is  one  case  where  you  have  practically  estab- 
lished a  new  station  without  authority  by  establisrdng  a  substation 
in  connection  with  an  existing  one.   . 

Mr.  Smith.  Congress  gave  us  authority  for  the  hatchery  at  Battle 
Creek,  and  has  recognized  the  official  existence  of  that  substation 
by  appropriating  for  it  on  page  S61.  There  is  still  another  substation 
there  for  which  we  are  asking  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  What  style  of  cottage  do  they  build  for  $2,000* 

Mr.  Smith.  A  small,  plain  frame  cottage,  witn  G  or  7  rooms,  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  and  his  immediate  famUy. 

fish-cultural  station,    BOZEMAN,    MONT.,    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

^  Fish-cultural  station,  Bozeman,  Mont.:  For  extension  of  hatchery  building,  addi- 
tional rearing  ponds,  and  improvements  to  water  supply,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, |5,(>00. 

When  was  this  station  established  1 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  an  old  station  that  was  constructed  at  least  20 
years  ago.  The  present  hatchery  there  is  not  capacious  enough  to 
nold  the  increasea  numbers  of  trout  and  grayling  eggs  taken  at  the 
field  stations^  and  it  should  be  extended  so  tnat  its  capacity  wiU  be 
doubled.  New  cement  rearing  ponds  are  required,  ana  an  improve- 
ment of  the  water  system  is  demanded.  Owing  to  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  warming  oi  the  creek  water  supplying  the  station  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  joint  creek-hot  spring  mam,  which  has  been  partly 
installed,  should  be  completed  to  the  hatchery.  We  have  asked  for 
this  several  times,  and  tne  conditions  seem  to  demand  what  we  are 
asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  hatch  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Bozeman  is  situated  in  a  region  remote  from  all  other 
Government  hatcheries.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  native 
and  introduced  trouts  and  with  the  grayling.  It  is  the  only  station 
in  the  eoimtry  at  which  the  grayling  is  being  propagated.  That  is  a 
species  of  very  limited  distribution.  It  was  originally  found  in  Mich- 
igan, but  has  been  absolutely  exterminated  there  now.  There  is  a 
possibiUty  of  perpetuating  and  extending  the  range  of  this  species 
m  Montana  where  it  exists  naturally. 

PISH-CULTURAL    STATION,    DULUl'H,    MINN.,    FOREMAN'S    COTTAGE  ANP 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

FiBh-cultural  station,  Duluth,  Minn. :  For  construction  of  a  foreman's  cottage  and  for 
improvement  of  the  water  supply,  to  be  available  until  expended,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  this  station,  which  is  near  the  city  of  Duluth,  there 
are  no  facilities  provided  for  the  foreman.  A  small  cottage  to  be 
erected  on  the  station  reservation  is  desired  for  the  foreman,  In  order 
that  his  services  may  at  ^1  times  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  He  lives  in  town  and  goes  back  and  forth  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  to  live  in  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  far  away  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  somewhat  remote  from  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  hatchery  is  in  a  park  that  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  know  how  near  the  station  the  foreman  actually  lives, 
but  he  is  Dot  available  for  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  expenditure  on  the 
water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  large  part  of  the  water  supply  for  operating  the 
Duluth  Station  is  obtained  from  the  Lester  River  through  a  wooden 
gravity  flume.  This  flume,  which  passes  partly  over  a  city  park  and 
imder  a  public  highway,  is  in  a  decayed  and  dilapidated  condition, 
and  requires  frequent  repairs.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint by  the  park  officials  and  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  because 
of  its  appearance.  I  have  here  a  communication  from  the  mayor  of 
Duluth  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
council  of  duluth  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  cost  $3,000  to  build  a  cottage  here, 
while  at  some  of  these  other  places  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  judge  that  it  would  have  to  conform  to  the  style  of 
architecture  of  other  buildings  in  this  park,  and  labor  conditions 
may  be  different  there.  It  has  been  very  carefully  looked  into,  and 
our  estimates  are  below  those  which  the  Duluth  people  have  sug- 
gested. The  Battle  Creek  cottage  is  to  be  in  the  woods  and  would 
be  a  much  rougher  type  of  building.  This  [indicating]  is  the  flume, 
as  it  comes  through  this  very  beautiful  park. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  intend  to  replace  that  flume  with  a  new 
one? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  proposed  to  use  cast-iron  pipe,  which  would 
be  buried.  We  have  had  several  other  communications,  not  inspired 
by  any  of  our  activities,  from  people  who  are  interested  in  having 
this  flume  eliminated  from  the  park.  There  is  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth,  and  the  Congressman 
from  that  district  ig  also  interested  in  the  matter. 

Vtty  of  Duluth,  Mayor's  Office, 

December  U  1915. 
lion.  H.  M.  Smith, 

Cf/mmhnoner  of  Fisheries,  Washinglon,  I).  (\ 

Dear  Sir:  Please  find  inclotjed  certified  copies  of  resolution:^  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Duluth,  under  date  of  Xovembor  22,  dealing  with  the  water  f\\  me  located 
in  I.,e?ter  Park  of  this  city,  and  askine;  that  suitable  pro^i^ion  be  made  in  ^our  esti- 
mate of  appropriations  for  convcyinj?  the  fish  hatchery  water  si'pply  by  pipe  under 
thp  surface  of  the  ground. 

I  simply  want  to  supplement  the  resolutions  by  saying  that  this  improvement  is 
urgently  needed.  The  present  flume  i**,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  to  keep  it  in 
'-ondition,  so  worn  out  and  used  up  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  attempt  further  to 
repair  it.  It  looks  very  badly,  is  an  unsightly  and,  in  a  way,  rmafe  obstruction  in 
the  park. 

I  nave  understood  that  some  have  considered  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  sufficient 
to  properly  take  care  of  this  water  supply.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  is  sufficient. 
The  water  has  to  be  piped  a  contiderable  distance.  The  formation  is  somewhat  rocky, 
and  the  piping  must  be  provided  for  under  the  bridge  on  Superior  Street,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  appropriation  should  be  $3,000  for  tne  work  in  question,  the  distance 
Mnj?  some  900  feet.  The  work  should  be  permanently  and  well  done  in  order  that 
rppair?  may  be  avoided  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  future.  I  therefore  earnestly 
hope  thai  provision  can  be  made  for  this  item  in  estimates  t-oon  to  be  considered  by 
<"0QjaTe«8. 

I  inclose  photograph  showing  section  of  the  flume  passing  through  the  park. 
Very  tnily,  yours, 

W.  S.  Prince,  Mayor. 

Above  recommendations  are  concurred  in. 

U.    (LEVKLANI), 

Manager  Park  Department. 
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[By  Mayor  Prince.] 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  fish  hatchery,  located  below  Lester  Park, 
derives  its  water  supply  from  the  Lester  River,  taken  from  a  dam  located  in  said 

gark  and  conveyed  through  a  wooden  flume  of  considerable  proportions  to  such 
sh  hatchery,  the  flimie  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  tne  park  being  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  and 
Whereas  the  flume  in  question  is  of  many  years  standing  and  is  in  such  condition  as  to 
make  its  continued  use  inadvisable  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  upkeep  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  it  constitutes  an  unsightly  object  in  the  park:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  cx)uncil  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  That  the  honorable  the  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  cause  the  flume  in  question  to  be  removed 
and  to  provide  for  properly  piping  such  water  supply  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
through  Lester  Park,  at  the  earliest  possyt)le  time;  and  he  is  further  requested  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  cost  of  this  improvement  in  the  estimates  of  appro- 
priations to  be  sent  to  Congress  in  December. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  certified  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Hon.  Clarence 
B.  Miller,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  necessary  congrepaional 
approval  of  the  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

Mayor  Prince  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  declared  adopt<*d 
upon  the  following  vote: 
Yeas:  Commissioners  Farrell,  Merritt,  Silberstein,  Voss,  Mayor  Prince — ^5. 
Nays:  None. 

Adopted,  November  22,  1915. 
Approved,  November  23,  1915. 

I,  W.  H.  Borgen,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do 
hereby  certify  tnat  I  have  compared  the  annexed  copy  of  resolution  passed  b/  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1915,  with  the  original 
document  and  record  thereof  on  file  and  of  record  in  my  office  and  in  my  custody  as 
city  clerk  of  said  city,  and  that  the  same  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof,  and  the 
whole  thereof,  and  a  true  and  correct  transcript  therefrom. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  corporate  seal  of 
said  city  of  Duluth  thi^  Ist  day  of  December,  1915. 

[seal.]  W.  H.  Borgen. 

City  Cleric,  City  of  Duluth,  M-inn. 


House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  December  8, 191.^. 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  two  years  ago  I  brought  to  your  attention,  and  we  had  some  dis- 
cussion relative  to  a  change  in  the  flume  in  the  fish  hatchery  at  Lester  Park,  l^linn- 
This  fall  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  that  r^on  I  made  a  trip  out  to  look  over  the 
premises  and  see  the  flume.  Unc^uestionably  repairs  are  necessary  on  the  flume  as  it 
now  stands.  But  by  all  means  this  flume  should  oe  placed  underground  and  a  suitable 
pipe  provided  therefor.  This  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  America  and  certainly 
about  the  prettiest  in  the  city  of  Duluth.  absolutely  spoiled  and  made  hideous  by  thu 
unspeakalHe-looking  flume  that  goes  through  it.  The  people  of  the  community  are 
greatly  disturbed  and  have  been  for  years  and  can  not  understand  whv  the  United 
States  Government  permits  this  situation.  I  know  }^ou  are  disposed  to  aeal  favorably 
with  this  question.  The  amount  asked  for,  $3,000,  is  absolutely  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  trust  you  will  kindly  see  to  it  that  the  full  amount  is  utilized  and  the  fufleBt 
possible  relief  extended. 

Herewith  inclosed  please  find  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  the  city  of  Duluth  respecting  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  B.  Miller. 
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GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  STATION,  RETAINING  BASIN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  fish-cultural  station,  Gloucester,  Mass. : 

For  construction  of  retaining  basin  for  brood  fish,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  $3,000. 

When  was  the  Gloucester  station  established  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  earliest  of  the  stations  on  the  northern 
New  England  coast.    It  was  constructed  about  1887,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  retaining  basin  1 

Mr.  Smith.  The  object  of  that  retaining  basin  is  to  install  a  new 
method  of  propagation  for  marine  fislies,  such  as  we  have  followed 
at  Woods  Hole  and  such  as  we  ought  to  follow  wherever  the  eggs  of 
uuirine  fidtes  are  being  incubated.  This  method  has  been  practiced 
in  Norway  for  many  years,  but  was  not  introduced  into  our  country 
until  comparatively  recently. 

The  Chairman.  What  method  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Instead  of  allowing  brood  fishes  to  remain  in  live  card 
during  the  winter  and  overhauling  them  by  hand  in  freezing  weather 
several  times  a  week,  thus  mutilating  the  fish  and  imposing  rather 
seveTB  hitrdships  on  the  spawn  takers,  and  on  the  whole  getting  im* 
satisfactory  results,  we  put  the  brood  fishes  in  a  large  inclosure  in- 
doors and  permit  them  to  deposit  their  eggs  under  natural  con- 
ditions. 

The  eggs  when  laid  float  and  come  to  the  surface ;  they  are  carried 
off  by  a  flume  and  deposited  on  a  wire  screen,  and  in  that  way  we 
get  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  fertilization.  The  eggs  are 
of  much  better  quality  by  following  that  method  than  if  we  attempt 
to  take  the  eggs  forcibly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  Woods  Hole,  where 
I  introduced  this  method  about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  we  have  done 
away  with  the  services  of  temporary  spawn  takers;  the  fish  spawn 
themselves,  whereas  we  use  to  require  a  considerable  force  of  men  to 
go  over  these  live  cars  day  after  day. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  live  cars? 

Mr.  Smith.  Floating  boxes  in  which  the  fishes  are  retained  alive 
outside. 

The  Chairman.  What  fishes  are  included  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  species  of  fish  to  which  this  method  is  applicable 
are  the  cod,  the  haddock,  the  pollock,  and  all  the  fishes  of  that  group 
which  have  buoyant  eggs,  eggs  that  float  at  the  surface  like  corks. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  Do  you  mean  it  would  save  the  expense  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  save  the  services  of  temporary  spawn  takers, 
and  we  would  get  a  larger  percentage  of  viable  eggs. 

ilr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  could  you  save  and  how  much  could  you 
reduce  your  force? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  operations, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Giij:iEtt.  I  mean  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  could  discontinue  the  services 
of  three  or  four  temporary  men. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  By  an  expenditure  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Once  established,  this  basin  will  not  require  any 
further  appropriation. 

Mr.  GnxEiT.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  a  masonry  basin  built  contiguous  to  the 
present  hatchery. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So'by  the  expenditure  of  $3,000  you  could  disp^ise 
with  the  services  of  at  least  two  men ! 

Mr.  Smith.  At  least  two  men ;  yes ;  and  probably  more.  This  sta- 
tion is  a  very  important  one.  It  had  an  output  of  800,000,000  fish 
last  year — cod,  haddock,  pollock,  flounder,  mackerel,  and  lobster 
being  the  species  that  we  handled. 

establishment  of  a  station  on  mill  gbeek,  cal. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  fish-cultural  station,  Mill  Creek,  Cal.: 

For  estabUshment  of  an  auxiUary  fish-cultural  station  on  Mill  Creek,  Gal.,  at 
8  point  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Including  the  purchase 
of  land,  construction  of  buildings  and  ponds,  and  for  equipment,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  $15,000. 

Is  this  authorized  i 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  authorized,  and  I  will  explain  why  we  are 
asking  for  it.  The  bureau  has  for  some  years  been  operating  a  field 
station  at  Mill  Creek;  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River,  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Baird  station,  the  central  station  in  this  State.  It 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  productive  salmon  stations  in  California, 
the  average  take  of  eggs  being  about  15,000,000.  The  station  has 
been  leased  at  an  annual  rental  of  $275.  The  owners  of  the  property 
now  refuse  to  renew  the  lease,  but  will  sell  for  $6,000.  The  site  is 
such  a  valuable  one  for  the  bureau's  purposes  that  it  is  felt  that  its 
loss  would  be  serious,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent 
auxiliary  hatchery  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  hatchery  that  is  not  authorized? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  is  a  new  hatchery  to  that  extent. 

NORTHVILLE,  MICH.,  STATION,  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  FOREMAN'S  OOTTAOE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Flsh-cultural  station,  North viUe,  Mich. :  For  construction  of  a  foreman's  cot- 
tage and  for  improvement  to  the  water  supply,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
15,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  foreman's  cottage  at  this  station  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  and,  because  of  this  and  its  isolated  location,  it  has 
not  been  occupied  for  a  number  of  years.  The  foreman's  cottage  that 
HOW  exists  was  not  built  by  us,  but  was  on  the  property  when  we 
acquired  it  25  or  80  or  more  years  ago.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  new 
cottage  on  a  convenient  site  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  foreman  live  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  foreman  has  no  living  quarters  at  the  station.  He 
has  to  live  in  a  village  some  distance  -from  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  sir,  but  probably  half  a  mile. 
He  is  not  available  when  needed.    At  all  of  our  fish-cultural  stations 
the  responsible  personnel  must  be  available  at  all  times,  day  and 
night.    Conditions  are  constantly  arising  at  night  which  require  the 
services  and  attention  of  the  foreman  or  superintendent  or  both. 

Mr.  GiiiEiErrT.  The  superintendent  is  there  in  this  case? 
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Mr,  Smith.  What  we  desire  is  to  have  the  foreman  living  on  the 
premises  when  the  superintendent  is  absent.  I  may  say  that  this 
Michi^n  station  at  Northville  has  many  field  branches.  We  are 
operating  a  station  at  Detroit,  leased  from  the  State  commission,  be- 
cause it  IS  unable  to  operate  it.  We  have  stations  on  Lake  Huron 
and  on  Lake  Michigan,  all  superintended  by  this  one  man. 

Mr.  Borland.  T'Hiere  is  North ville? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  20  miles  west  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  North  ville  sta- 
tion and  these  so-called  field  stations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  all  under  the  superintendent  of  the  North- 
ville  station. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  other  connection?  Do  they  get  their 
supply  of  spawn  from  North  ville? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  they  are  more  or  less  independent  field  stations. 

Mr.  Borland.  Except  that  they  are  nominally  under  the  superin* 
tendenoe  of  the  man  at  Northville  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  The  Northville  station,  which  was  the  earliest 
one  to  be  established  in  that  section,  deals  primarily  with  the  trouts 
and  basses,  but  we  have  gone  into  the  field  of  the  conmiercial  fishes 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  we  are  now  hatching  at  the  stations  which 
are  subsidiary  to  the  Northville  Station  enormous  quantities  of 
whitefish  and  lake-trout  eggs. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  you  have  transferred  a  large  part 
of  the  work  to  these  so-caUed  field  stations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  of  our  desire  to  help  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  did  not  transfer  the  work,  but  we  increased  the 
work.  The  field  of  the  Northville  station  has  been  very  much 
increased  by  the  addition  of  new  fishes  and  the  number  of  those  that 
are  propagated. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  16-inch  iron  pipe  for 
your  water  supply?  That  is  a  larger  pipe  than  you  use  anywhere 
else.     Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  this  place  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  oeen  passed  upon  by  our  architect  and  engi- 
neer and  determined  to  be  the  proper  size  of  pipe  to  bring  the  volume 
of  water  required  for  our  hatching  purposes.  We  have  a  hatchery 
and  also  outside  rearing  ponds.  We  have  quite  an  elaborate  pond 
system  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  get  your  water  now  and  what  is  the 
necessitv  for  this  800  feet  or  pipe? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  terra  cotta  pipe  line  which  conveys  water  to  this 
station  has  been  damaged  by  floods  and  must  be  replaced  by  iron 
pipe. 

The  Chairman.  Must  the  whole  line  be  replaced? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  800  feet  of  16-inch  pipe  is  required  to  be  laid. 
We  have  laid  a  part  of  this  pipe  out  of  our  general  appropriation. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Sorland,  in  answer  to  a 
question  he  asked  a  moment  ago,  that  the  size  of  the  pipe  depends 
not  entirely  on  the  amount  of  water  which  is  passed,  but  on  the  head 
of  the  water.  If  you  have  a  considerable  head  of  water,  a  consid- 
erable pressure,  you  can  get  a  larger  flow  through  a  small  pipe  than 
you  can  if  the  head  is  reouced. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  Northville  station  is  the  central  station  for  actiyi- 
ties  at  Alpena,  Charlevoix,  Detroit,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The 
Northville  station  is  operated  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  unlimited  authority  to  establish  these 
so-called  field  stations  as  auxiliary  stations  of  some  of  the  authorized 
stations? 

Mr.  JSmith.  So  long  as  we  do  not  put  up  permanent  structures. 
^  Mr.  Borland.  Then,  when  you  get  to  a  point  where  you  are  doing 
a'  considerable  amount  of  business  at  those  field  stations,  you  put  in 
an  estimate  for  permanent  structures,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  you  are  in  that  way  really  expanding  your  service 
by  the  establishment  of  these  so-called  field  stations  that  grow  into 
permanent  stations. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  see  that  with  practically  no  increase  of  personnel 
we  are  reaching  out  into  a  larger  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  an  increase  in  personnel  usually  follows,  dooB 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  contemplated  in  anything  now  before  you. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  know,  but  will  it  not  follow  t 

Mr.  Smith.  And  this  is  not  a  new  condition  that  we  are  presentspii;. 
These  field  stations  have  been  in  existence  for  years.  The  substation 
at  Alpena,  Mich. 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing) .  What  I  was  tnring  to  get  at  was  the 
authority  for  the  extension  of  the  service,  without  direct  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  by  the  establishment  of  these  so-called  field  stations. 
You  seem  to  have  unlimited  authoritv  to  establish  a  field  station  and 
then  let  it  grow  into  a  permanent  station. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  Congress  so  directs. 

Mr.  Borland.  If  Congress  gives  you  an  appropriation,  not  if  it 
so  directs. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  authorizes. 

TUPELO,  miss.,  station,  CX)TTAGE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  fish  cultural  station,  Tupelo,  Miss.: 

For  construction  of  a  fish  culturaUst's  cottage,  to  be  avaUable  nntU  ex- 
pended, $2,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  no  living  quarters  for  the  fish  culturalist 
and  his  family,  and  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  at  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  have  been  any  quarters  for  him, 
have  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tupelo  is  a  station  operating  ponds.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  in  operation  the  entire  year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is.  We 
produced  there  last  year  a  fair  amount  of  black  bass  and  sunfish. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Four  hundred  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  fair  output  of  bass  if  they  are  reared  to  a 
suflicient  size.     If  those  fish  are  distributed  as  fry  that  does  not 
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amount  to  a  ^reat  deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  stated  yesterdaji 
this  station  is  operated  under  a  rather  serious  handicap  because 
of 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  station  was  created  by  Con- 
gress without  any  recommendation  from  the  department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  was  created  as  a  present  to  a  former  Congress- 
man from  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  established  without  any  recommendation 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  the  act  was  such  that  we 
bad  to  put  it  at  that  particular  place. 

WOODS  hole,  MASS.,  STATION   POWER  HOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  fish-cultural  station.  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.: 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  repairs  to 
wharves  and  for  retaining  bulkheads  made  by  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act  of  August  1,  1914,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  is  reappropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  construction  of  a  new  power  house  adjacent  to  the  new  dock. 

How  much  of  this  appropriation  remains  unexpended? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  origmal  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  made  last 
year,  and  we  had  a  contract  for  this  work  let  through  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army.  The  original  basin  at  this  station  had  been  con- 
structed under  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  further  improvements  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made  by  that  service.  The  contract  price  for 
the  improvements  that  we  called  for  at  the  time  was  $29,000.  There 
is  a  balance  of  about  $10,000  now.  When  that  wharf  was  recon- 
structed it  was  necessary  to  tear  down  the  coal  shed  which  was  on 
the  wharf,  and  in  order  to  operate  this  more  economically  we  desire 
to  bring  the  power  house  into  reasonably  close  proximity  to  the  coal 
s'Jpply-  The  present  power  house  was  built  in  1883,  when  the  needs 
of  the  station  were  not  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  located 
midway  between  the  residence  and  laboratory  buildings  and  not  at 
all  conveniently  for  coaling  purposes. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  a  good  power  house,  though,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  power  house  as  it  stands  is  of  brick  and  slate 
construction,  and  it  will  not  be  abandoned ;  we  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not  like  to  have 
the  power  house  near  the  residence,  what  is  the  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fuel  must  be  hauled  to  the  bunkers  from  the  fuel 
house,  a  distance  of  275  feet.  Every  shovelful  of  coal  that  is  used  in 
the  power  house  now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  coal  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sev^al  hundred  tons  annually.  This  hauling  is  nec- 
essary twice  a  week,  and  is  done  by  a  cart  that  is  hired  in  the  village 
of  Woods  Hole,  and  such  service  is  very  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  hauling  of  that 
coal  a  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  several  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  coal  is  delivered  very  cheaply  by  vessels. 
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LAUNCH  TO  REPLACE  THE  "  BLUE  WING  "  AT  WOODS  HOLE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  new  motor  vessel  to  replace  launch  Blue  Wing,  worn  out  aad  unsafe, 
^,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  vessel  was  purchased  in  1885  and  was  partly  re- 
built some  years  later. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  vessel  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifty-four  feet  and  eight  inches  long  and  11  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  it  has  a  displacement  of  12^  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it,  a  steam  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  it  is  a  steam  vessel  of  the  tug  type.  It  has  a  very 
low  freeboard  and  is  not  a  safe  or  suitable  steamboat  owing  chiefij 
to  the  low  freeboard,  and  is  too  old  to  warrant  rebuilding. 

Mr.  Gillbtt.  What  is  she  used  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  tender  for  the  station.  We  have  found  that  by 
the  expenditure  of  about  $700  this  vessel  can  be  made  available  for 
river  work  and  so  used  to  advantage  for  some  years  to  come.  We 
intend  to  place  her  on  the  Potomac  River,  or  at  some  of  the  other 
river  stations. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  need  a  tender  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  vessel  is  in  daily  use;  I  can  say  without  exfiigger- 
ation  that  that  vessel  is  in  daily  use  for  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
station,  consisting  of  the  collection  of  eggs  and  brood  fish  for  the 
hatchery,  the  planting  of  the  output  of  the  hatchery,  and  during  the 
summer  in  connection  with  the  biological  laboratory,  the  collection 
of  specimens  for  the  laboratory,  the  taking  of  supplies  to  the  rail- 
road dock  and  back,  and  in  other  innumerable  ways. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  railroad  dock  is  right  close  by,  is  it  not?  It  is 
not  100  feet  away,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  I  should  say.  We 
operate  fish  traps  in  Buzzards  Bay  and  these  afford  material  for 
study  in  the  biological  laboratory;  they  also  afford  us  information 
regarding  the  abundance  and  presence  of  food  fishes.  This  vessel  is 
used  daily  for  three  and  a  half  months  in  summer  to  visit  those 
traps,  taking  the  fishermen  out  and  bringing  back  the  catch. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  this  the  only  vessel  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  practically  the  only  vessel  we  have.  We  had  a 
small  converted  catboat  with  a  motor  in  it,  but  it  is  worn  out.  There 
is  another  vessel  that  is  provided  for  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  For  Woods  Hole? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Yes,  sir.  She  is  not  attached  to  the  Woods  Hole  flti* 
tion  but  she  is  assigned  there  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  need  two  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  During  the  active  hatching  season  the  PhaUi' 
rope  is  detailed  to  Plymouth  and  that  region,  and  when  there  is  no 
hatching  going  on  at  Woods  Hole  she  is  brought  down  to  the  Potomac 
and  used  there  during  the  shad-hatching  season. 
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WOODS   HOLE,  REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  necessary  overhauling,  refitting,  repairing,  and  refurnishing  tlie  hatchery, 
laboratory,  residence,  and  other  buildings,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  station  at  Woods  Hole  is  the  most  important 

{>lant  belonging  to  the  bureau,  embracing  a  three-story  hatchery  and 
aboratory^  a  large  residence  building,  a  four-story  machine  shop, 
a  pump  and  boiler  house,  extensive  docks,  etc.,  and  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  shore  property. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  a  general  appropriation  out  of 
which  you  make  repairs? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  making  repairs  annually  out  of  the  Jgeneral 
appropriation,  but  we  can  not  make  all  of  the  extraordinary  repairs 
that  are  required  at  the  various  stations  out  of  that  appropriation ; 
it  does  not  leave  enough  for  practical  fish-cultural  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  special  repairs  are  there  which  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  the  leading  place  in  America  for  the  investi- 
gation of  fish  problems,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  marine  hatcheries 
of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  repairs  are  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  of  the  buildings  are  in  need  of  thorough  repairs 
and  refurnishing.  The  principal  items  are  repairs  to  the  roof,  prac- 
tically all  window  casings,  floors  which  are  badly  warped  and  buckled 
and  probably  decayed  where  covered,  and  many  of  the  partitions  will 
have  to  be  renewed.  Owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  place,  practically 
all  of  the  sash  on  the  ocean  side  have  rotted  away  and  the  casings 
as  well. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  always  made  these  repairs  out  of  your 
general  appropriation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  a  special  appropriation  in  1905  for  the  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  buildings;  there  has  never  been  any  other 
special  appropriation. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  $10,000. 

Mr.  GiiiLErrT.  For  this  particular  place? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  very  eflective  working  aquarium 
here  of  small  size,  and  it  must  be  replaced  or  the  whole  system 
abandoned.  Electric  wiring  which  was  installed  many  years  ago 
is  now  in  a  condition  which  would  cause  its  condemnation  in  any 
private  building. 
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Saturday,  April  1, 1916. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WIIUAM  C.  BEDFIELD,  SECEETABT   OF 
COMMEECE,  AND  MB.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  DIBECTOB. 

TESTING  OF  RAILROAD  AND  OTHER  LARGE  SCALES. 

Mr.  Borland  (reading) : 

Testing  of  large  scales :  For  investigation  and  testing  of  railroad  track  scales, 
elevator  scales,  and  other  scales, used  in  weighing  commodities  for  interstate 
shipments,  and  to  secure  equipment  and  assistance  for  testing  the  aeales  naed 
by  the  Qovernment  in  its  transactions  with  the  piri!>lic,  such  as  poat^-office,  navy- 
yard,  and  customhouse  scales,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating:  with  the 
States  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  laws  and  in  the 
method  of  inspection,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  field. 

The  same  amount  is  asked  this  year  as  you  had  last  year,  $40,000. 
Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  out  of  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $39,897.47. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  have  you  been  doing  under  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  been  confining  the  work  to  the  assistance 
of  State  officials  and  Government  work.  Our  idea  in  this  work  has 
been  that  the  States  themselves  would  finally  take  care  of  the  local 
inspections.  Car  No.  1,  which  was  finished  a  year  ago,  and  with 
which  we  have  had  a  full  year's  work,  tested  since  Julv  1,  1915,  up 
to  date  in  Louisiana,  14  scales;  Mississippi,  25  scales;  Tennessee,  33 
scales;  Virginia,  6  scales;  District  of  Columbia,  4  scales;  Michigan, 
40  scales;  Maryland,  2  scales;  West  Virginia,  1  scale;  North  Caro- 
lina, 9  scales ;  South  Carolina,  2  scales ;  Alabama,  1  scale ;  Massachu- 
setts, 33  scales;  Connecticut,  1  scale;  New  Jersey,  39  scales;  and  New 
York,  2  scales,  a  total  of  223.  These  were  inspected  for  State  offi- 
cials. State  officials  in  most  cases  have  no  cars,  although  they  are 
now  getting  them,  and  this  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  officials.  For  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  3  scales 
were  tested;  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  3  scales;  at  Indianhead, 
2  scales;  and  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  2  scales. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  That  refers  to  car  No.  1  only. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  Car  No.  1  is  now  operating  in  Texas,  whence 
it  will  go  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  then  back  through  the  northern  tier 
of  States  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  your  method  to  send  out  a  car  equipped  to  make 
these  tests? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  car  itself  has  all  the  equipment.  Tliis 
Ib  a  picture  of  one  of  the  cars  [indicating].  Those  weights  are  veiy 
accurately  adjusted  and  the  mechanical  appliances  permit  of  putting 
them  on  the  scales.  Almost  every  State  official  has  a  master  scale  oi 
some  kind,  and  this  arrangement  also  tests  his  master  scale — that  is 
really  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  of  these  cars  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Two.  Car  No.  2,  which  has  lUst  recently  been  put 
into  commission  is  now  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.    There  is  a  con- 
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troversjr  between  the  Government  and  the  owners  of  the  dock  as  to 
the  scales  used  at  Sewells  Point,  and  they  have  called  upon  the  bureau 
to  settle  it.  Car  No.  2  is  there  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  reauest 
of  the  Navy  Department.  I  think  the  most  important  result  oi  the 
work  of  these  cars  is  in  showing  to  the  public  the  status  of  these 
scales  and  getting  the  State  officials  interested. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  first  things  these  officials  need  to  know  is 
the  equipment  needed  for  the  testing  and  adjustment  of  railroad 
track  scales.    Here  is  the  sort  of  equipment  we  prescribe  for  them, 
and  this  is  a  little  sheet  [indicating]  which  we  can  hand  out  to  them 
showing  how  to  test  such  scales,    ^^other  important  thing  is  that  we 
find  these  scales  have  been  installed  without  any  particular  rules  or 
instructions;  they  go  on  using  a  scale  as  long  as  it  can  be  used  or  as 
long  as  it  will  operate,  with  no  particular  attention  to  its  accuracy. 
Here  is  a  sheet  telling  what  should  be  avoided  in  their  installation. 
These  are  simply  items  which  have  come  up  as  the  work  has  pro- 
gressed.   This  [indicating]  is  an  explanation  of  our  method  of  test- 
ing.   Here  are  the  forms  which  we  use  in  all  of  these  tests.    We  give 
omcials  copies  of  these  forms  and  they  are  copying  them  pretty  gen- 
erally.   Another  circular,  the  best  one  of  the  lot,  gives  specifications 
for  railroad  companies,  warehouses,  and  others  to  use  in  the  purchase 
of  scales.    That  strikes  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter;  there  is 
a  great  call  for  these  specifications,  and  it  is  something  they  have 
never  had  before.    Of  course,  we  could  not  do  this  except  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience  in  testing  scales.    I  thinks  this  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  the  bureau  nas  ever  done.    It  is  simply  gotten 
cot  in  this  form  to  begin  with  because  it  is  corrected  as  we  go  along. 
Finally  it  will  be  printed. 
Mr.  Borland.  To  whom  is  this  information  furnished  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  To  State  officials  and  elevator  people  or  anybody 
who  wants  to  install  a  large  scale. 
Mr.  Borland.  To  the  public  generally? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a  general  awakening  on 
the  part  of  railroad  companies  to  the  condition  of  their  scales  and 
they  are  getting  after  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  has  been  a  general  awakening  on  the  part  of 
railroad  companies  to  the  idea  of  getting  all  they  can  out  of  their 
business  from  a  commercial  standpoint? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Years  ago  the  railroads  were  largely  a  promotion 
scheme  like  a  great  many  other  big  investments,  whereas  now  they 
are  getting  down  to  a  commercial  basis  and  they  are  seeking  to  get 
every  dollar  they  can  out  of  their  business  and  to  eliminate  all  the 
imnecessary  expense  and  waste  they  can. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Possibly  that  policy  has  been  inculcated  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  made  quite  an  extensive  investi- 
gation two  or  three  years  ago  as  to  the  condition  of  railroad  scales. 
At  present  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  help  the  State  offi- 
cials and  others  look  after  these  matters  properly. 
Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  this  work  been  going  on? 
Mr.  Stratton*.  This  is  the  second  year.  I  thmk  we  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  third  year. 
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Mr.  Borland.  You  had  an  appropriation  in  1914. 

Mr.  Stkaiton.  Yes;  for  the  first  track  car,  but  the  actual  work  of 
the  surveying  has  been  in  progress  about  two  years ;  that  is,  the  first 
car  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  you  ought  to  continue 
this  form  of  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  it  should  be  kept  up  right  along.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  State  official  can  not  come  to  the  bureau  for  his 
standard  owing  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  size  of  it.  It 
will  have  to  go  to  the  State  official.  In  small  weights  and  scales  the 
State  official  can  come  to  the  bureau.  Again,  the  work  of  supervising 
the  scales  used  by  the  Government  is  growing  in  importance  every 
day.  We  could  advantageously  expend  the  entire  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose alone. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  testing  the  Go^'ernment  scales? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  For  example,  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  requests  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  inspection  of  their 
scales,  and  quite  a  considerable  portion  of  this  fimd  is  used  for  the 
inspection  of  scales  in  the  Government  service.  Almost  every  bureau 
or  department  using  scales  has  come  to  us  for  the  testing  of  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Will  you  not  approach  a  time  when  the  State  de- 

Eartments  and  State  superintendents  of  weights  and  measures  will 
e  able  to  look  after  their  own  local  inspections? 
Mr.  Stratton.  No;  they  must  always  have  access  to  the  central 
standard  just  as  they  must  have  access  to  a  central  weight.  To  do 
the  work  of  the  States  would  take  100  of  these  cars.  Our  proposition 
is  to  have  merely  the  necessary  standards  by  which  the  State  officials' 
equipment  is  kept  in  condition. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  meant  by  this  new  language : 

And  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  In  secuiinjr  uniformity  In 
the  weights  and  measures  laws  and  in  the  metliod  of  Inspection. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Sometimes  a  State,  especially  in  starting  out,  needs 
a  little  more  assistance  than  it  would  otherwise ;  if  a  State  is  puttinfr 
into  effect  a  new  law  the  bureau  should  be  able  to  send  a  man  there  to 
help  them.  We  do  some  of  it,  but  not  much.  There  will  never  be  a 
demand  for  a  great  deal  of  that  work.  This  is  simply  to  enable  us 
to  do  some  work  of  that  kind  when  it  is  called  for.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  it  now,  but  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  that  new  language  you  would  send  a  man  to 
the  State  to  assist  them  in  getting  their  department  established  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  doing  that  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  because  we  have  never  had 
the  men  for  it.  Sometimes  it  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  the  cars.  It  was  done  once  in  the  case  of  California. 
A  year  or  two  ago  California  enacted  a  new  law,  and  we  had  a  man 
there  for  a  month  or  two.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  we  sent 
a  man  to  Porto  Rico  for  two  or  three  months  to  install  the  new  system 
of  supervision. 

Mr.  Borland.  Doctor,  do  you  do  any  of  this  inspecting  and  test- 
ing of  scales  for  private  institutions? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  not  as  yet,  but  we  are  authorized  to  do  so 
for  a  fee. 

Mr.  BoBiiAKD.  What  is  the  fee? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  cost  of  making  the  test.  The  railroad  com- 
panies just  recently,  or  rather  their  association  in  connection  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  agreed  that  these  cars 
may  be  hauled  free  of  cost  where  they  are  needed  by  railroad  officials 
to  test  their  master  scales. 

Mr.  GiiiLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  master  scale  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Every  railroad  company  should  have  a  master 
scale.  They  should  have  two  or  three  test  cars  and  a  master  scale, 
which  should  be  calibrated  by  comparison  with  our  standard,  and 
through  the  master  scale  and  their  test  car  they  can  then  handle  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  other  words,  their  master  scale  becomes  a  test  for 
all  their  other  scales? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  authorized  to  transport  the  car 
free  and  we  are  auth(Hized  to  test  for  the  public  for  a  fee.  If  there 
are  scales  in  the  vicinity  we  think  ought  to  be  tested,  as  per  example 
the  master  scales  of  a  manufacturer,  we  could  do  it,  but  for  a  fee; 
there  has  been  but  the  one  car  in  operation  until  recently,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  use  that  car  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  officials 
and  uovemment  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  have  you  had  the  second  car  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Straiton.  This  is  its  first  assignment,  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
other  than  one  or  two  tests  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  try  it  out 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do  any  com- 
mercial testing  because  your  time  has  been  occupied  with  the  testing 
of  Government  scales,  the  scales  of  the  State  officials,  and  also  this 
railroad  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  this  number  of  cars  we  will 
never  have  a  diance  to  go  into  commercial  work  largely,  but  we  can 
exert  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  commercial  testing  through 
the  State  officials,  and  the  States  are  buying  the  smaller  cars — a 
cheaper  car  will  do  for  them — and  through  the  State  officials  the 
bureau  is  exerting  a  very  great  and  ^ood  influence  upon  the  scales 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  meeting  with  excellent  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  commercial  men  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  suppose  each  State  has  a  standard  and  a  master 
scale. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  ought  to  have;  some  of  them  do,  others  con- 
template getting  them. 

Mr.  GiLLirrr.  Do  not  all  of  them  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  because  they  have  been  rather  backward, 
and  there  is  no  use  having  a  master  scale  if  they  can  not  have  it 
tested. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  there  are  other  means  of  having  it  tested 
besides  having  a  car,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  they  would  have  to  have  these  large  weights 
and  would  have  to  come  to  Washin^on  to  test  them ;  this  process  of 
building  them  up  and  comparing  with  the  standard  here  would  have 
to  be  gone  through  with.  The  expense  would  be  prohibitive  for 
any  one  individual. 
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COMPLETING   CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Chemical  laboratory :  For  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fireproof  chemical  laboratory,  to  cost  not  exceeding 
$200,000,  under  a  contract  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  1,  1914, 
to  be  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  has  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  has  been  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

TRANSVERSE    TESTING    MACHINE. 

Mr.  Borland.  Toward  the  construction  of  a  testing  machine  for 
the  transverse  testing  of  full-sized  built-up  beams^  bridge  girders, 
arches,  etc.,  of  various  lengths,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $250,000,  the 
contract  for  which  is  hereby  authorized,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

This  is  an  item  you  have  put  in  at  various  times,  and  your  present 
estimate  is  $26,000.    Nothing  has  been  done  toward  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  considerable  data  sub- 
mitted in  previous  hearings  in  regard  to  this  item.  To  my  mind 
there  is  a  very  great  and  pressing  need  for  a  machine  of  this  kind. 
Our  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  was  $400,000.  In 
looking  the  matter  over  and  discussing  it  with  a  great  many  engi- 
neers it  was  thought  perhaps  better  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  things 
we  had  planned  originally  in  the  machine  and  make  a  cheaper  ma- 
chine, and  in  that  view  I  concur.  It  would  take  several  years  to  de- 
sign and  construct  this  machine.  All  that  is  wanted  here  is  the 
authority  and  enough  money  to  prepare  the  plans.  The  matter 
could  then  be  taken  up  with  the  committee  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Doctor,  you  say  you  have  submitted  full  data  in 
former  hearings.  I  wish  you  would  state  briefly  what  is  the  neces- 
sity and  purpose  of  this  kind  of  work — ^testing  built-up  beams,  bridge 
girders,  etc. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  bridge  work  at  present  consists  of  plate  girders. 
These  are  the  deep  I-beams,  some  of  them  as  deep  as  10  or  12  feet, 
and  up  to  100  feet  in  length.  It  is  well  known  that  you  can  not  cal- 
culate the  strength  of  a  large  member  from  a  test  of  small  pieces. 
That  has  been  shown  a  great  many  times.  The  largest  transverse 
testing  machine  at  present  will  take  in  beams  something  like  18 
inches  deep  and  perhaps  18  or  20  feet  long. 

In  the  construction  of  modern  buildings,  wherever  there  is  a  large 
auditorium  or  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  superstructure 
is  carried  by  these  large  plate  girders.  Some  very  serious  accidents 
have  occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  owing  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  these  girders.  When  they  are  put  up 
at  present  they  are  often  put  up  very  heavy  in  order  to  be  on  the  saw 
side.  Railroad  bridges,  especially  in  elevated  construction,  are  being 
made  very  largely  of  these  plate  girders  because  they  can  be  put  up 
simply  and  transported  easily  to  place. 

Then,  again,  brick  and  concrete  arches,  reinforced  concrete  floor 
structures,  all  structures  of  that  kind,  are  subjected  to  what  we  call 
transverse  stress :  that  is.  it  tends  to  bend  the  piece  rather  than  to  com- 
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press  it  end  on,  and  this  machine  is  for  the  purpose  of  teiking  n  l^gQ 
beam  or  a  floor  or  an  arch  and  finding  out  what  it  will  stand  due  to  a 
load  on  it,  whereas  the  machines  we  have  are  for  taking  columns 
and  pressing  them  on  the  end  or  rods  and  ropes  and  other  things 
and  pulling  them  apart^  we  call  that  tension  and  compression  test* 
ing  and  with  this  machme  we  call  it  transverse  testing.  There  is  a 
very  serious  need  for  a  large  machine  of  this  kind.  It  is  too  expen-: 
sive  to  be  built  by  private  capital,  and  furthermore,  one  machine  will 
answer  the  needs  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  Do  you  mean  that  one  machine  would  answer  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  does  a  company  which  is  building  one  of  these 
buildings  you  speak  of  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  take  the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel  and 
work  it  out  from  theory.  You  can  take  a  beam  of  given  size  and 
from  the  strength  of  a  square  inch  of  the  material  work  out  theoreti- 
cally how  strong  that  beam  is,  but  the  theoretical  value  does  not  con- 
form to  the  actual  value;  that  has  been  shown  many  times  and  that 
IS  why  these  values  must  be  checked  by  tests  of  full-sized  specimens. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  Does  that  always  correspond  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  due  to  several  things.  I  think 
that  the  first  test  ever  made  on  the  old  Watertown  machine  paid  for 
it  many  times  over,  it  was  a  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  large 
piece  behaved  like  a  small  piece.  For  instance,  take  a  large  rod  5 
or  6  inches  in  diameter,  say  it  has  25  square  inches  in  cross  section ; 
if  a  rod  an  inch  in  diameter  of  that  material  stands  50,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  then  theoretically  the  breaking  strength  of  the  whole 
rod  should  be  1,250,000  pounds,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  onen  much  below 
that.  The  material  in  large  mass  behaves  differently.  Then  again, 
in  these  built-up  structures  like  the  plate  girders  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  and  bridge  members,  the  process  of  fabrication,  punching 
them  full  of  holes,  riveting  them  and  what  we  call  internal  stresses, 
will  give  you  a  result  which  is  entirely  different. 

One  of  our  men  is  investigating  that  very  question  now.  Such 
things  have  been  very  well  established,  so  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
get  data  from  full-sized  specimens.  The  Quebec  bridge  which  failed 
is  a  good  illustration.  There  the  computations  were  made  based 
upon  small  specimens.  If  they  could  have  had  at  the  time  a  machine 
capable  of  testing  one  of  those  members  to  half -size  or  to  full  size, 
the  accident  would  never  have  occurred. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a  man  or  companv  who  was  un- 
dertaking a  big  contract  would  send  you  one  of  their  beams  for  test- 
ing or  would  you  take  the  machine  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No  ;  we  would  determine  the  law.  We  would  take 
a  few  members  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  that  work  technical 
men  would  cooperate.  They  sometimes  give  us  the  material.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  about  that,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  take  it.  Out  of  these  tests  would  grow  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  Emery  machine  you  gave  us  four  or  five  years  ago.  The 
first  problem  given  to  that  machine  was  the  determination  of  the  law 
of  columns.  A  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
faid  out  the  kinds  of  columns  tiiey  needed.  They  said :  *'  Here  are 
are  the  columns  we  are  using  in  practice." 
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We  seQured  those  columns  of  various  lengths,  various  cross  sections^ 
and  as  the  work  progressed  they  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  it 
and  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Out  of  these  tests  will  come 
the  law  of  colunms,  and  it  is  upon  such  laws  that  you  base  construc- 
tion, and  not  upon  theory. 

Mr.  Borland.  Doctor,  is  a  built-up  girder  stronger  than  a  solid 
I  beam,  or  is  it  weaker? 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  are  limited  to  about  20  inches  of  depth  in  the 
solid  I  beam.  If  you  can  get  the  solid  I  beam  that  is  cheaper  and 
better.  These  girders  we  speak  of  are  perhaps  5  or  6  ,feet  deep ; 
some  as  much  as  10  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  larger  girders  must  be  built  up. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  advantage  is  they  can  build  it  up  from 
plates  and  angles.  They  can  put  five  or  six  plates  in  the  web  instead 
of  one,  getting  the  thiclmess  required. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  I  understand  you,  the  purpose  of  this  machine  is 
not  to  be  used  constantly  in  experiments,  but  simply  to  determine  the 
laws,  and  then  its  usefulness  will  be  over. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  some  manufacturer  contemplated  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  new  style  of  girder,  and  it  was  involved  in  some  im- 
portant construction,  the  machine  would  test  that  for  him,  and  he 
would  pay  for  it,  but  generally  it  would  be  used  to  determine  general 
laws  and  data  that  could  not  be  obtained  on  smaller  machines. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  would  have  supposed  a  combination  of  the  steel  men 
of  the  country  would  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  combine  and 
build  such  a  machine. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  could,  but  they  would  not  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  another.  The  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  like  to  develop 
information  to  give  to  his  competitors.  Furthermore,  this  is  data 
that  has  to  be  worked  out  by  scientific  men  and  is  continuous  in  its 
determination.  And  what  is  of  more  importance  is  that  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  men  unbiased  and  unprejudiced.  It  should  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
panies or  corporations.  When  we  got  the  columns  for  the  present 
test  we  were  offered  them  free,  some  $7,000  worth  of  them.  We  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  them,  in  order  that  we  might  require  the  speci- 
fications and  inspections  which  we  thought  ought  to  be  made,  and  in 
that  way  we  are  independent.  The  men  who  need  this  information 
the  most  and  who  are  most  anxious  for  it  are  not  the  steel  men  but 
engineers  and  builders. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  law,  when  it  is  worked  out  by  the  use  of  this 
machine,  would  go  into  the  handbooks  of  the  engineers  and  architects, 
and  furnish  the  basis  of  their  specifications;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Borland.  Therefore  it  would  not  primarily  be  a  question  for 
the  manufacturer,  because  he  would  simply  have  to  follow  the 
specifications. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Of  course,  it  does  benefit  the  manufacturer ;  and  any 
manufacturer  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to  be  as  glad  to  get  the 
information,  and  he  usually  is.  It  would  take  a  comparatively  small 
amount  to  make  the  original  studies  for  this  machine  and  to  draw  the 
plans. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  $25,000 — ^make 
the  preliminary  studies  and  draw  the  plans? 
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Mr.  Stbatton.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  probably  do  it  for  a  less  sum 
:han  that  and  report  to  you  next  year.  It  is  a  matter  we  are  anxious 
lo  do  because  it  is  urgently  needed  and  we  want  to  do  it  in  the  sim- 
plest and  cheapest  way  consistent  with  good  work.  We  can  not  tell 
yon  exactly  in  advance  what  that  cost  will  be,  but  we  will  keep  you 
posted  as  the  work  progresses.  However,  the  balance  would  apply 
toward  the  construction  of  the  machine.  It  will  take  three  years  to 
design  and  build  it. 

8ITE  AND  BUILDING  VOH  STRUCTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  TESTING 

LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  purchase,  by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  of  a 
suitable  site,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the 
location  of  the  structural  and  engineering  testing  laboratories  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  to  be  available  until  expended,  the  amount 
asked  for  is  $50,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Tliis  item  and  the  next  item  should  be  considered 
together. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

For  the  erection  of  a  suitable  fireproof  building,  at  the  site  selected  by  the 
St'cretarj'  of  Commerce,  for  the  testing  laboratory  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
o»n tract  for  which  is  hereby  authorlssed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $250,000. 

The  amount  asked  for  this  year  is  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Both  of  those  items  have  been  before  you  before. 
I  think  this  is  the  second  or  third  time. 

As  you  know,  our  present  structural  material  work  is  divided.  A 
large  portion  of  the  heavy  work  is  situated  in  the  old  arsenal  build- 
ing at  Pittsburgh,  and  some  of  it  is  here.  That  work,  of  course,  can 
not  stay  in  the  arsenal  building.  The  War  Department  has  fre- 
quently said  that  we  must  get  out;  we  have  always  said  we  would 
like  to  get  out  and  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  do  so. 

Mr.  unuETT.  Who  controls  those  buildings? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  War  Department.  The  buildings  on  this  site 
are  being  used  for  war  supplies;  I  believe  it  is  a  storage  depot  for 
militia  supplies,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  with  the  recent  read- 
justment of  the  military  forces  they  will  need  all  of  the  buildings  on 
the  site  and  probably  erect  more. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  thought  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  something  to  do 
with  that. 

ifr.  Stratton.  They  do.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  one  building 
und  we  have  another,  but  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  erecting  a  new 
luiilding  at  Pittsburgh  and  I  presume  will  get  off  of  this  site  alto- 
gether in  a  year  or  so.  We  ought  to  get  off  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  structural  material  work  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
I*ortant  things  the  bureau  is  doing  for  both  the  Government  and  the 
public.  It  ^ould  be  properly  housed  and  cared  for.  It  will  take 
^i  least  a  year  to  prepare  plans  for  a  building,  we  might  possibly  let 
a  contract  in  that  time,  but  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  three  years,  but  the  site  should  be  procured  at  once. 
'Hiat  is  a  difficult  matter  and  it  will  take  six  months  or  more  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  vou  anticipate  getting  a  site  at  Pittsburgh  or 
Iwe  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  left  open. 
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Mr.  G1L1.ETT.  What  is  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Stratton.  My  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  work  here.  Since  the  first  estimate  was  submitted  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  engineers  in  regard  to  tiie  matter  and  almosl 
without  exception  they  have  said  that  that  work  should  be  done  iu 
connection  with  the  scientific  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  be- 
cause that  is  the  foundation  of  it;  it  is  based  upon  it  and  involves 
the  most  difficult  scientific  investigation. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  of  this  work  have  you  been  doing  at  the 
Pittsburgh  branch? 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  Pittsburgh  branclj  we  have  what  we  call 
the  ceramic  work,  which  is  the  clay-products  work,  the  very  heavy 
steel  work.  We  have  there  an  ordinary  hydraulic  compresidon 
machine  up  to  10,000,000  pounds,  the  brick-colum  testing,  tne  terra 
cotta  columns,  reinforced  concrete  work,  and  all  work  of  that  sort  in 
connection  with  the  heavier  building  materials  is  done  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  lime  work  is  there,  and  we  do  a  lot  of  testing  of  materials 
there  in  connection  with  the  construction  work  of  the  various  Gov- 
emment  bureaus,  as,  for  example,  the  cement  used  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  work  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  several  importuit  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  pin-resisting  and  other  properties  of  building 
materials  are  given  there.  The  heavy  steel  testing  is  done  there: 
testing  that  is  too  large  for  the  Emery  machine  here  in  Washington. 
In  Washington  we  do  the  steel-column  testing  on  the  Emery  ma- 
chine, also  the  chemical  and  physical  work  in  connection  with  struc- 
tural material.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  the  chemical  and  physical 
work  and  as  much  of  the  heavy  work  as  we  can  accommodate  is 
done  in  Washington ;  the  rest  of  it  is  done  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  you  are  going  to  abandon  me  Pittsburgh 
buildinff? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  shall  probably  have  to.  They  belong 
to  the  War  Department  and  are  not  suited  for  the  work. 

Mr.  BoRiiAND.  You  have  machinery  there  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  the  ceramic  work  and  the  testing  of  colunms' 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  10,000,000-pound  testing  machine  is 
there,  as  well  as  several  other  machines,  furnaces,  and  equipment; 
but  we  do  not  spend  any  money  on  the  buildings  other  than  that 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  soon  will  you  have  to  abandon  that  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  know.  Thev  have  asked  ns  several  times 
to  secure  other  quarters.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  throw  us  out, 
unless  they  are  compelled  to  as  a  military  necessity ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  ought  not  to  spend  any  money  on  such  buildings,  and  the 
work  is  being  badly  hampered  for  the  want  of  suitable  quarters 
there.  The  equipment  there  can  be  moved  without  much- trouble, 
and  we  have  accumulated  considerable  equipment  which  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  purpose  of  these  two  items  is  to  procure  a  site 
and  to  erect  a  building  thereon  especially  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  get  it  together  in  one  building 
suitable  for  the  work.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  effi- 
ciently and  economically  in  the  present  building.  It  is  very  old  and 
only  suitable  as  a  storehouse. 
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Mr.  BoBUkND.  Do  you  expect  to  enlarge  the  work  when  you  get 
nto  this  new  building,  or  simply  house  the  present  activities? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  as  to  the  fields  covered.    We  should  do  more 
n  certain  lines  of  work  we  are  now  engaged  in ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  enlarge  the  field  covered;  that  is,  we  will  not  handle  more 
kinds  of  materials,  but  we  ought  to  do  more  investigational  work. 
In  some  lines  our  work  is  almost  entirely  Government  testing.    The 
work  is  very  limited  in  certain  lines.    Because  of  the  lack  of  suit- 
able facilities  we  are  not  doing  the  investi^tional  work  which  we 
ought  to  do  in  structural  material.    We  give  the  Government  the 
ri^t  of  way  in  all  work.    We  have  tested  a  great  deal  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  test  the  materials  used  in  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  in  all  Government  construction  work,  all  of 
which  we  consider  very  important     We  have  ^ven  these  things 
the  right  of  way,  but  we  ought  to  house  the  work  properly  and  do 
more  in  the  way  of  investigation.    That  will  enable  us  to  prepare 
better  specifications  for  the  Government,  and  give  to  the  public  a 
better  knowledge  of  these  materials.    The  cost,  as  I  said  before,  will 
be  distributed  over  several  years. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  site  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  If  located  here,  $50,000.     If  we  locate  it  away 
from  here  we  can  probably  purchase  it  cheaper.    If  we  located  it 
away  from  here  it  could  probably  be  secured  without  cost,  as  we 
have  had  several  sites  offered  to  us  in  other  cities,  and,  in  two  cases, 
buildings  have  been  offered.    But  can  we  afford  to  accept  them? 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  $25,000  estimate? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Toward  the  site? 

Mr.  Borland.  No;  the  $26,000  estimate  toward  the  erection  of  the 
building.    Is  that  simply  for  the  preparation  of  plans? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  to  applv  on  the  first  construction.  The 
plans  do  not  cost  a  great  deal,  but  they  take  time  to  prepare — in  this 
case  at  least  a  year.  All  of  our  buildings  have  been  started  in  that 
way — a  small  appropriation  for  the  plans  and  initial  work,  and  the 
l>alance  has  been  appropriated  as  it  is  needed,  as  we  progress  in  the 
work. 

Mr.  GiLLfiTT.  Is  your  unoccupied  land  here  in  Washington  ex- 
hausted ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  exhausted  except  a  piece  between  the  present 
Imildings  and  Connecticut  Avenue.  There  are  about  200  feet  to  the 
front  which  could  be  used,  but  this  building  will  be  of  a  much  cheaper 
t>T)e  than  those  we  have,  and  it  will  be  more  in  the  line  of  factory 
construction.  If  it  is  placed  here  it  should  go  west  or  nortli  of  our 
present  buildings. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  there  you  have  no  available  land  i 
Mr.  Stratton.  No.  The  only  available  land  is  the  little  land  be- 
tween our  buildings  and  the  avenue,  and  I  think  it  w^ould  be  very 
j'ad  to  use  it  for  this  purpose :  we  must  have  sonietliing  for  the  future 
in  the  direction  of  that  sort  of  land,  and  cheaper  land  will  answer  for 
|his  purpose,  and  cheaper  construction  will  answer  for  these  build- 
ings, much  of  which  will  be  one-story  factory  construction,  but,  of 
tourse,  respectable.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  structural 
Wiaterial  work  put  on  a  good  basis.     You  will  never  regret  it,  as  there 
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is  a  very  great  and  urgent  need  for  it.  It  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  industrial  world  generally,  and  you  will  find  nbscv- 
lutely  no  criticism.  They  want  it,  are  asking  for  it,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  say  so.  It  is  probably  the  most  important  step  the 
Government  could  take  in  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  it  can  not  be  done  too  quickly  or  to» 
well. 

RADIO   RESEARCH    AND   TESTING    LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item — 

For  construction  of  a  fireproof  laboratory  building  to  provide  additfonal  space 
to  be  used  for  research  and  testing  in  radio  communication  and  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  provide  space  and  faclUtles  for  cooperative  researdi 
and  experimental  work  in  radio  communication  by  the  War,  Navy,  Post  Office; 
Treasury,  and  other  departments,  and  for  suitable  aerials,  under  a  contract 
which  is  hereby  authorized  therefor,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  estimate  is  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Eadiotele^aphy,  as  you  know,  has  become  in  re- 
cent years  not  only  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  our  defenses  but 
also  m  commercial  work,  and  especially  safety  at  sea.  It,  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  these  other  things,  is  based  on  scientific  work  and 
is  in  the  development  stage.  There  are  three  or  four  departments 
vitally  interested  in  this,  and  it  would  be  uneconomical  for  each  de- 
partment to  go  ahead  independently  with  these  underlying  scientific 
investigations.  The  Navy  Department,  the  War  Department,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  after  taking  the  matter  up  three  years  ago, 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  combine  at  one  place  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  fundamental  scientific  work  that  must  be  done  if  we 
are  going  to  lead  in  wireless  and  not  follow. 

In  the  past  we  have  very  largely  followed  others,  but  at  present 
we  are  developing  a  good  many  things  in  wireless,  not  only  in  the 
services  generally  but  at  the  bureau  and  in  other  places.  But,  after 
all,  our  position  in  wireless  will  depend  absolutely  upon  how  well 
we  are  grounded  in  the  fundamental  scientific  work.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  on  the  experts  of  these  departments  as  to  the 
advantage 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  This  is  put  in  with  their  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Stratton,  Lieut.  Commander  Hoover,  in  charge  of  the  mate- 
rial in  connection  with  wireless  of  the  Navy  Department,  asked  that 
he  might  submit  a  statement  or  appear  in  regard  to  this  item. 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  well  as  Capt.  BuUard,  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, who  has  charge  of  the  actual  operations. 

Mr.  BoRiiAND.  What  sort  of  a  building  do  you  contemplate! 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  very  simple  two-story  building.  Here  is  a  rough 
sketch  that  was  made  of  it  when  the  item  was  first  submitted  [inai- 
cating].  It  is  a  long,  low  laboratory,  because  the  ground  floor  is 
very  desirable. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  to  be  built  of  brick? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  the  other  buildings  at  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  space  for  it  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  but  little,  only  the  ground  it 
occupies. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  that  build* 
ine  or  is  the  $50,000  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  may  remember  the  small  building  at  the  ex- 
treme west  of  our  site;  this  is  just  about  the  kind  of  a  building  we 
wish  to  build  for  the  wireless  work,  and  that  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50,000.  We  know  from  our  previous  experience  about  how 
much  it  will  cost  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ^et  at.  Is  this  estimate  of 
$r»O,000  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  cost  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  that  include  equipment  or  does  it  just  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Just  the  construction  of  the  building.  Some  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  provided.  Approximately  one-third  of  that 
building  would  be  occupied  by  the  Navy  Department,  one- third  by 
the  War  Department,  and  one-third  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
We  have  some  of  our  equipment  now  and  the^  would  purchase 
their  equipment.  However,  this  estimate  would  include  all  of  the 
permanent  equipment  of  the  building,  such  as  ordinary  wiring, 
water,  and  gas  pipes. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  one-third  would  be  occupied  by  the  War 
Department  and  one-third  by  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  one-third  by  yourselves? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  would  occupy  it  all  together  because  we 
would  work  together,  and  we  would  have  the  entire  administration 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  Each  department  would  have  its  own  men  engaged 
in  these  investigations? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  probably  would  as  they  do  now  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  War  Department  has  one  room  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  which  they  are  doing  some  scientific  work  and  the  Navy 
Department  has  two.  Then  our  own  wireless  work  occupies  about 
as  much  as  the  other  two  together.  However,  they  work  together 
and  they  are  comparing  notes  all  the  time.  If  they  had  not  been 
there  together  in  that  way  the  Government  would  have  spent  many 
times  more  than  it  has  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  you  take  care  of  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  rooms  in  two  different  buildings;  our  wireless 
work  is  in  the  electrical  building,  and  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
in  the  west  building — the  engineering  building.  But  we  need  that 
space ;  furthermore  it  is  not  at  all  adequate  in  extent  or  location,  the 
whole  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  three  departments  would  not 
e^ual  one-third  of  the  space  proposed;  it  is  only  temporarily  pro- 
vided for  now  and  in  a  very  small  way,  all  of  the  departments  in- 
terested realize  this  to  be  the  case.  We  have  had  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  to  spare  this  temporary  space,  but  we  have  done  so  as  the 
work  is  very  important;  it  is  not  sufficient;  what  we  are  doing  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  bureau's  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  service  of  our  own  department.  As  you 
know,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
the  administration  of  all  radio  laws  and,  of  course,  we  help  them  in 
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the  technical  part  of  the  work,  and  have  also  handled  the  scientific 
work  for  them.  But  the  scientific  part  of  wireless  work  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  common  to  all  of  the  departments;  it  ought  to  be  done  in  one 
place,  provided  with  scientific  equipment,  and  the  investigators 
necessary.  The  actual  direction  of  this  work  would  be  under  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  but  the  departments  interested  would  combine 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  it. 

Mr.  jSoBiiAND.  The  results  of  these  experiments  and  this  research 
work  would  be  given  to  the  public,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  very  largely.  Sometimes  the  results  would 
be  for  military  purposes  only. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  would  not  only  be  given  to  the  governmental  de- 
partments but  to  the  public  generally  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  radio  law  went 
into  effect,  it  required  that  each  vessel  be  equipped  with  certain  appa- 
ratus. It  was  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  these  vessels  and 
see  that  this  apparatus  was  present.  That  necessitated  portable  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  the  inspectors,  and  some  of  it  had  to  be  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  The  testing  of  wireless  installations  on  ships 
is  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  We  have  to  test  and  examine 
wireless  apparatus  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  order  to  make  them  conform  to  your  regulations? 

Secretary  Eedfield.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  had  to  get  an  instrument 
such  as  Dr.  Stratton  has  referred  to,  and  it  had  to  be  invented  and 
made. 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  short  time  ago  our  wireless  expert  developed  a 
direction  finder  which  is  worth  many  times  to  the  public  what  this  is 
going  to  cost,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  alone;  in  fact,  that  is 
what  suggested  it  It  is  well  known  that  sound  signals  are  very 
unreliable  at  sea,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  we  thought  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  equip  the  ship  with  certain  additional  appa- 
ratus which  would  make  its  wireless  outfit  available  to  locate  anc^her 
ship  or  shore  station — ^not  only  its  distance  but  its  direction. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  the  instrument  we  saw  out  there? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  developed, for  that  very  jjur- 
poee;  but  its  use  in  navigation  is  just  as  important — that  is,  it  is  just 
as  much  needed  in  ordinary  navigation  work,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  in  connection  with  your  automatic  wire- 
less for  fixing  the  location  of  a  lighthouse  ? 

Mr.  Straitton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  development  of  this  new  science^  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  on  in  the  governmental  departments,  is  to  be  given 
to  the  public,  as  you  say ;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  wireless  business  to  the  commercial  companies?  Are  wire- 
less instruments  installed  and  controlled  by  companies  like  the  tele- 
phone business  is? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  never  can  be,  imless  some  new  principles  are 
discovered  that  we  do  not  know  of  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  other  words,  would  that  be  developing  something 
which  the  telephone  company  has  done  for  itself  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Hardly.  The  use  of  wireless  as  a  commercial  prop^ 
osition  has  been  overestimated.    Its  principal  use  is  going  to  be  for 
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communication  to  distant  difficult  places — ^between  vessels  at  sea  and 
>et^ween  the  land  and  vessels — ^places  where  ordinary  telegraphy  can 
lot  compete.  I  have  never  felt  that  wireless  would  compete  to  any 
p^eat  extent  with  wire  telegraphy  or  become  a  serious  commercial 
proposition  on  shore.  However,  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  unsafe  to 
preaict  what  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

Mr.   Borland.  That  is  what  they  thought  about  the  telephone 
[>riginally — that  it  was  a  toy.    You  probably  attended  this  chamber 
of  commerce  dinner,  and  these  other  dinners,  where  they  had  this 
ion^-distance  telephone  and  wireless  telephone  ? 
Mr.  SiTRATTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  amount  of  development  those  people  have  done 
from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  is  marvelous;  but  the  underly- 
ing principles  have  been  developed  largely  by  scientists  devoting 
themselves  to  research  work;  they  have  done  much  investigation  also, 
but  the  commercial  companies  usually  engaged  in  the  application  or 
such  discoveries. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  under  the  inspiration  of  extending  a  profitable 
business  and  making  the  public  use  their  facilities. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Let  me  explain  what  I  meant  by  the  statement 
that  wireless  is  unsuitable  for  work  where  wires  can  be  installed.  It 
may  come,  I  hope  it  will  come,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  production 
of  this  enersy  is  such  that  it  goes  out  in  all  directions,  and  any- 
body can  pick  it  up.  Of  course,  there  are  many  places  where  this  is 
of  not  consequence,  and  it  is  more  economical  to  use  wireless. 

Mr.  Borland.  Anybody  can  pick  it  up  if  they  have  the  apparatus ; 
but  is  not  the  apparatus  controlled  and  manufactured  by  certain 
companies? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  there  is  some  of  that  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
after  all  it  is  goins  to  be  difficult  to  control  space  except  by  legisla- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  plants,  as  is  now  done;  they  must  all  be  licensed. 
Secretary  Redfield.  The  effect  of  this  appropriation,  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  problem  you  raise,  Mr.  Borland,  would  be  to  make  the 
(lovemment  independent  of  private  concerns  because  of  its  own  re- 
search work  and  to  have  the  Government  keep  well  in  advance  of 
privately  developed  matters  and  develop  its  own.  So  far  as  the 
tendency  exists  iJo-day,  the  private  companies  would  look  rather  to 
the  Government  than  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  see  my  point,  Mr.  Secretary.  If  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  activities  of  the  Bell  telephone  the  Government  had 
had  a  department  for  developing  the  telephone  it  would  have  been  a 
verv  useful  thing  to  the  telephone  company,  but  otherwise  they  did 
it  themselves,  probably  at  enormous  expense,  but  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  profit.  They  had  big  business  at  stake,  and  if  they  could  make 
it  necessary  to  the  public  they  expected  to  reap  a  commercial  reward, 
and  they  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  there  is  another  side  to  that,  and  we  pay  the 
penaltv.  Thejr  c<mtrol  it,  and  one  of  the  problems  being  presented  to 
us  right  now  in  regard  to  public  utilities  is  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  independent  companies  can  make  connections  with  the  larger 
f>nes.  In  other  words,  they  want  standardization  of  some  of  those 
things. 
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Mr.  B0R1.AND.  That  opens  up  a  pretty  big  question,  too.  The  tele- 
phone was  originally  in  such  shape  that  a  company  in  every  little 
town  of  five  or  six  hundred  people  could  organize  and  furnish  tele- 

Ehone  service  for  the  people  of  the  town  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity, 
ut  they  could  not  control  the  interstate  business,  they  could  not  get 
connections  with  the  big  commercial  companies  for  the  development 
of  their  business,  they  could  not  compete,  and  so  on,  so  that  they 
were  perfectly  helpless  in  competition  with  the  big  companies  having 
lines  all  over  the  country. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Government  must  always  be  the  larg^ 
single  user  of  wireless,  and  for  that  reason  the  Government  must  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  independent  of  any  private  concern,  and  this  is 
what  makes  them  so.  For  example,  take  these  two  things — one  of 
which  Dr.  Stratton  has  spoken  about — the  automatic  wireless  sender 
and  the  radio  direction  finder.  The  Government  will  eventually 
equip  every  important  light  station  with  the  automatic  sender,  which 
will  repeat  in  trie  fog  and  storm  the  name  of  that  station,  its  distance, 
and  the  direction  finder  oh  a  vessel  will  enable  it  to  determine  its 
location  and  change  its  location  in  the  fog  or  in  thick  weather,  as 
now  it  can  not  do  at  all.  It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our  national 
commerce,  not  only  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  commerce,  but  to  our 
vessels  of  war.  But  no  private  concern  ought  to  do  it ;  we  ought  not 
to  permit  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  well  for  us  now  to  take  over  radio  com- 
mimication  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  make  it  part  of 
the  Postal  Department  or  some  other  department? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  very  crave  question.  I  think  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  has  already  recommended  that,  as  far 
as  marine  transmission  is  concerned,  wireless  messages  from  all  off- 
shore stations  or  vessels  ought  to  be  handled  by  or  be  imder  the 
strict  control  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Straoton.  Private  concerns  can  and  will  do  a  lot  of  develop- 
ment work,  but  the  results  are  monopolized  by  themselves  just  as  far 
as  possible ;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there  is  both  a  com- 
mercial and  a  Government  side  to  the  development  and  use  of  wire- 
less. Both  are  based  upon  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries. 
The  use  of  wireless  in  many  important  lines  of  Government  work- 
military  as  well  as  civil — ^has  become  so  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  afford  to  depend  solely  upon  commercial  con- 
cerns or  foreign  Governments  for  improvements.  Many  of  these  im- 
provements, although  worked  out  for  military  use,  are  equally  im- 
portant to  the  public.  Most  of  them  are  and  would  be  given  to 
commercial  concerns  upon  condition  that  they  become  available  for 
^neral  use.  Such  things  usually  take  care  of  themselves.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  laboratory  is  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  development 
of  wireless  as  used  for  both  military  and  commercial  purposes  not 
so  much  by  the  development  of  apparatus,  but  by  the  discovery 
of  the  vital  principles  that  will  enable  such  improvements  to  be  made. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  future  some  improvements  xnay 
be  made  in  wireless  that  will  enable  us  to  make  of  it  a  public  utility 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  not  done  so  yet,  and  its  funda- 
mentals are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
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Monday,  April  3,  1916. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


SIATEMEHTS  OF  MB.  ANTHONY  CAMINETTI,  COHHISSIONEB 
OENEEAL  OF  IMHIGEATION,  AND  HR.  BOGEB  O'DONNELL, 
SPECIAL  HOaOBANT  INSPECTOB. 


ELLIS  ISLAND  (n.  Y.)  IMMIGRANT  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. :  For  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  additional  detention  and  dormitory  quarters  for  cabin  pas- 
sengers, you  are  asking  $80,000.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this 
appropriation? 

QUABTEKS    FOB    CABIN    PA88KNOERH. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  necessity  for  this  item  has  been  previously 
explained,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  estimate  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  last  three  years,  and  full  data  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed improvement  will  be  found  in  the  sundry  civil  hearings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915,  pages  1507  to  1512. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  immigration  is  there  just  now  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  immigration  for  the  last  fiscal  year  aggre- 
gated 434,244. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  came  in  at  New  York  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Approximately  240,000. 

Mr.  CAMiNErm.  We  can  furnish  those  figures  up  to  this  date  if 
you  desire  it. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  total  immigration  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  was  169,291,  of  which  number  approximately  80,000 
came  in  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  great  falling  off,  you  have  no  difficulty 
in  taking  care  of  cabin  passengers  now,  have  you? 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  At  the  present  time,  of  course,  we  have  sufficient 
room  to  take  care  of  them,  but  the  present  time  would  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  make  these  improvements,  because,  on  account 
of  the  greatly  reduced  immigration,  we  can  go  ahead  and  do  the 
c<H)struction  work  without  inconvenience  to  the  immigrants  them- 
Mves  or  to  the  general  functions  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  These  quarters  for  second  and  first  cabin  passen- 
jrers  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  station  tor  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  to  take  care  of  the  steer- 
age passengers  in  one  department,  the  first-cabin  passengers  in  an- 
other, and  the  second-cabin  passengers  in  another,  so  as  to  separate 
them :  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  that 
(lone.  The  first  and^  second  cabin  people  are  charged  more  for  their 
keeping  at  these  stations,  and  hence  the  quarters  ought  to  be  different 
from  those  we  provide  for  the  steerage  people. 
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TILED   FLOOR  IN   MAIN    INSPECTION    HALL. 

The  Chairman.  For  installation  of  tiled  floor  in  main  inspection 
halL  with  structural  work  incident  thereto,  $17,000. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiiL.  The  main  inspection  hall  is,  of  course,  the  largest 
room  in  the  station  at  Ellis  Island.  It  is  now  floored  with  an  asphalt 
or  composition  flooring  which  was  put  in  when  the  building  was 
built  in  1900.  After  16  years'  use,  during  which  time  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  have  passed  over  this  floor,  it  has  natur- 
ally become  very  seriously  worn.  It  is  full  of  gulleys,  seams,  and 
cracks,  and  it  is  a  physical  imi)ossibility  to  keep  tne  floor  clean  or  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  The  estimate  for  this  item  is  $17,000,  and  it 
is  made  up  in  this  way :  The  area  of  the  floor  is  21,000  square  feet, 
and  to  remove  the  old  floor,  by  digging  out  the  asphalt  composition, 
will  cost  about  $1,050;  21,000  square  feet  of  tiling  is  estimated  at  60 
cents  per  square  foot,  or  a  total  of  $12,600 ;  $310  is  estimated  for  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  on  the  walls  and  columns  where  they  meet 
this  floor;  and  $3,040  is  estimated  for  putting  tiling  around  these 
columns,  a  tile  wainscoating  the  same  as  is  intalled  elsewhere  in  the 
building ;  make  a  total  of  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  tiling  you  propose 
to  use? 

Mr.  OTDoNNELL.  I  take  it  the  floor  will  be  of  hexagonal  quarry 
tile,  and  on  the  columns  it  will  be  the  glazed  tile  similar  to  that 
commonly  used  in  bathrooms  and  places  of  that  kind.  The  sanita- 
tion of  the  station  has  been  very  much  retarded  by  our  inability  to 
keep  the  floor  clean  because  this  asphalt  composition  is  in  such  bad 
shape.  It  is  full  of  hills  and  valleys  and  hollows  and  cracks  so  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  do  anything  more  than  to  attempt  to  flush 
it  with  a  hose,  and  this  is  the  time  when  that  work  ought  to  be  done, 
when  there  is  little  immigration. 

CONCRETE  WALKS,   NOBTH   SIDE  OF  BASIN,   MAIN  ISLAND. 

The  Chairman.  For  concrete  walks,  including  filling  and  inciden- 
tals, on  northerly  side  of  basin,  main  island,  $20,000. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiiL.  The  sea  wall  which  was  erected  along  the  north 
side  of  that  slip  has  been  completed  for  some  time.  There  was  be- 
hind the  sea  wall  very  old  cribwork  which  was  exposed  in  connection 
with  the  new  construction.  Over  this  cribwork  there  was  a  board 
walk  which  it  was  necessary  to  tear  out  incident  to  the  new  con- 
struction. That  walk  has  never  been  replaced,  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  to  replace  it  with  wood.  The  cavity  or 
opening  between  the  cribwork  and  the  new  stone  sea  wall  has  been 
filled  with  ashes  and  other  filling  material,  but  there  is  no  surface 
on  it,  and  we  have  no  money  to  put  the  surface  on.  The  details  of 
this  item  were  explained  in  the  sundry  civil  hearings  for  1915,  pages 
3517  and  1518. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  the  walk? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELu.  It  is  approximately  800  feet  long  and  35  feet 
wide. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  we  give  you  some  money  last  year  for  this  par- 
ticular surfacing? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELii,  No,  sir;  this  has  never  been  appropriated  for. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  wide  walk? 

Mr.  O'DoNNBiiL.  At  this  point  all  the  barges  conveying  the  immi- 
.grants  to  Ellis  Island  make  their  landing.  They  tie  up  at  this  wharf, 
and  all  the  immigrants  are  landed  there  and  so  away  from  there. 
Many  of  them  are  reembarked  there.  Some  of  them  are  embarked 
and  disembarked  at  the  wharf  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  but  a 
^reat  many  of  them  land  at  this  wharf,  and  consequently  the  con- 
<x>urse  of  people  who  come  off  of  the  boats  require  a  considerable 
area  in  which  to  be  handled.  Their  baggage  is  also  brought  off  and 
taken  on  at  this  point.  The  noi-th  aide  of  this  slip  really  constitutes 
the  main  front  of  the  buildings  at  Ellis  Island,  and  when  the  ferry- 
boat  lands  there  there  may  be  1,500  people  come  off  the  boat  and 
along  this  walk  and  distribute»themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  the  right  when  you  come  around  from 
the  landing  of  the  ferry  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  It  is  to  the  right  of  the  ferry  and  in  front  of  the 
main  building.  There  is  another  reason  why  that  walk  way  should 
be  of  a  fair  width,  and  that  is  to  protect  the  subsoil  at  that  point 
from  the  elements,  because  the  sea  wall  should  not  have  a  lot  of  wet 
ground  in  behind  it.  It  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a  cement  walk  is 
obviously  the  best  way  to  keep  the  water  from  behind  this  construc- 
tion. 

PIPE   TKENCH,    MAIN    POWER    HOUSE   TO   BAGGAGE    AND   DORMITOBY. 

The  Chairman.  For  pipe  trench  between  main  power  house  and 
baggage  and  dormitory  building,  $4,000. 

Mr,  O'DoNNELL.  The  necessity  for  this  item  was  fully  explained 
in  the  sundry  civil  hearings  for  1916,  page  852.  The  pipe  trench,  so 
called,  not  only  carries  the  water  and  steam  mains,  but  it  also  car- 
ries the  electric-light  wires,  the  compressed  air,  and  all  of  the  various 
means  of  communicating  power  from  the  power  house  to  the  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  recall  the  explanation  of  this  item  last  year, 
although  not  very  clearly.    Is  this  an  enlargement  of  that  trench  ? 

Mr.  OT)oNNELL.  No,  sir ;  at  the  present  time  the  trench  is  made  of 
timber  and  boards,  and  the  idea  is  to  rebuild  it  with  concrete  and 
steel.  At  the  present  time  it  is  merely  a  makeshift,  and,  having  no 
means  to  do  the  work  except  by  special  appropriation,  we  have  had 
to  ask  for  this  money. 

PHILADELPHIA  IMMIGRANT  STATION,  UNDERGROUND  WIRING. 

The  Chairman.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  For  installation  of  under- 
ground wiring  system,  $2,300. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  wires  which  supply  the  Philadelphia  station 
with  current  and  the  wires  around  the  grounds  for  the  outside  light- 
ing are  all  overhead,  and  it  is  conceived  better  that  we  should  have 
those  wires  underground. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  that. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  It  is  considered  safer. 

The  Chairman.  The  buildings  are  in  an  isolated  locality. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  You  will  observe  the  amount  is  not  verv  large. 
$2,300. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  station  been  established  there  i 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  dormitory  building  has  been  occupied  about 
three  years  and  the  administration  building  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Mo^^DELL.  Is  your  station  there  in  a  suflBciently  permanent 
state  so  that  vou  can  put  your  wires  underground  now  without  hav- 
ing to  disturb  them  in  the  future? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Absolutely  so.  The  building  which  is  used  for 
dormitory  purposes  is  a  large  reinforced  concrete  structure.  The 
other  building  is  of  stone  and  wood  and  was  on  the  ground  when  we 
bought  it  and  consequently  is  not  of  concrete,  like  the  other  one,  but 
the  wires  will  not  be  disturbed  once  they  are  put  underground. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DETENTION   HOUSE,  SAN   FRANdSOO,  CAL, 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

San  Francisco,  CaL:  For  the  construction  upon  land  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  already  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  that  purpose,  of  a 
hospital  and  detention  house  for  the  Immigration  Service,  including  fumishlngB 
and  equipment,  $175,000. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  station  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  at  San  Francisco  is  on  Angel  Island,  distant  about  7 
miles  by  water  from  the  point  in  the  city  where  the  ferryboats  land. 
The  buildings  consist  of  an  administration  building,  a  small  hospital, 
and  a  detention  barracks,  all  constructed  of  wood  throughout.  The 
fourth  building  on  the  reservation  is  the  power  house,  which  is  con- 
structed of  brick;  but  even  the  power  house,  having  a  wooden  roof, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  fireproof.  All  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  most 
inflammable  nature,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department,  to  make  any  additions  to  them;  and  yet  additions  are 
urgently  needed. 

The  buildings  are  overcrowded,  and  for  the  reasons  already  indi- 
cated they  are  insanitary.  We  can  not  do  anything  to  promote  sani- 
tation or  to  protect  the  detained  persons  from  disease  and  fire  unless 
or  until  we  have  the  means  of  providing  other  and  better  structures. 
Now,  to  put  these  buildings  on  that  island  would  be  a  mistake  for 
two  other  reasons — it  necessitates  ferry  service,  which  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000  a  year  for  the  operation  of  the  boat,  and  it 
also  necessitates  the  bringing  of  every  drop  of  fresh  water  that  is 
used  there  from  the  mainland,  as  there  is  no  water  on  Angel  Island. 
Now,  all  of  those  things  considered,  and  in  order  to  take  the  first  step 
in  the  right  direction,  the  department  believes  that  the  hospital  and 
detention  house  should  be  built  upon  the  mainland.  ^  The  Government 
already  owns  considerable  land  at  Fort  Mason,  which  is  within  easy 
reach  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  which  would  be  ideally  adapted 
for  an  immigration  station.  Undoubtedly  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
suflicient  piece  of  land  there  for  our  purposes  if  this  appropriation 
is  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts  at  Fort  Mason  do  you  propose  to 
put  these  buildings? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEix.  On  a  part  of  the  land  which  was  used  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  or  in  that  section  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  exposition  and  which  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  amusement  zone. 
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If  it  could  be  used  for  that  purpose,  presumably  we  could  have  a 
section  of  it  for  use  as  an  immigration  station,  it  is  near  Van  Ness 
Avenue;  there  is  a  car  line  on  that  street,  and  we  would  be  within 
easy  reach  of  every  part  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  conference  been  had  with  the  War  De- 
partment with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  are  willing 
to  surrender  that  portion  of  the  land? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  War  Department  unless  we  had  some  authority  irom  Con- 
gress to  go  ahead.  We  have  no  authority  whatever,  and  we  are*no\y 
submitting  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  plant  there. 
would  it? 
Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  To  cost  what? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  would  be  about 
$316,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  would  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  It  would  consist  of  an  administration  building,  a 
hospital,  and  detention  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  the  administration  building 
cost? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL-  All  of  them  are  to  be  of  fireproof  construction. 
I  will  answer  your  question  indirectly:  The  detention  barracks  are 
estimated  to  cost  $66,800,  including  the  interior  equipment;  the  hos- 
pital, including  all  hospital  equipment,  is  estimated  to  cost  $108,382. 
That  figures  up  to  about  $175,000,  which  is  the  amount  we  are  asking 
for.  Now,  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  $316,000  would 
represent  the  cost  of  the  administration  building.  The  cost  of  the 
administration  building  would  therefore  amount  to  $141,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  administration  building  to  consist  of  ? 
Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  administration  building  would  contain  the 
same  sort  of  facilities,  on  a  small  scale,  as  are  contained  in  the  main 
building  at  Ellis  Island.  It  would  contain  primary  inspection  facili- 
ties, quarters  for  the  detention  of  European  immigrants,  and  then 
the  necessary  office  and  vault  space  for  the  administi'ative  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  immigrants  is  it  contemplated  would 
be  accommodated  there? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  There  will  be  detention  facilities  for  about  700. 
I  might  say  that  it  seems  advisable  at  this  time  that  we  should  post- 
pone action  on  the  administration  building,  which  you  will  note  is 
not  included  in  this  estimate,  until  these  other  buildings  have  been 
completed  and  placed  in  operation,  because  by  that  time  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  know  what  we  must  provide  for  in  the  way  of 
<letention  facilities  for  European  immigrants.  In  other  words,  the 
possibilities  in  that  regard,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
CanaK  have  not  yet  been  developed,  but  this  hospital  and  this  deten- 
tion barracks  provide  for  an  existing  and  imjninent  situation,  the 
btention  being  to  get  the  people  who  are  now  coming  out  of  the 
present  buildings,  which,  as  I  have  already  explained,  are  neither 
sanitary  nor  safe  from  the  fire  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  immigration  at  San  Francisco  last 
vear? 
Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  For  the  fiscal  year  1915  it  was  12,068. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  many  of  those  were  European  and  how  mAiiy 
were  Asiatic? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  European  immigration  at  San  Francisco  is 
negligible,  or  relatively  small ;  they  were  practically  all  Asiatics.  As 
I  have  said  before,  we  do  not  know  how  much  the  European  immi- 
gration will  be.  There  is  some  European  immigration  now  starting 
in  from  eastern  Kussia  or  Siberia.  That  is,  however,  a  new  feature 
which  has  only  developed  within  the  recent  past.  To  show  you  what 
the  present  situation  is,  the  immigration  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  was  about  6,700.  That 
brings  it  down  to  the  first  of  this  calendar  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  those  6,700,  how  many  were  European? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiiL.  I  should  say  that  the  European  immigration 
during  that  six  months'  period  probably  has  not  been  over  500.  That 
is  just  an  estimate,  but  1  can  furnish  the  exact  figures  in  the  record. 

Note. — The  statement  referred  to  follows : 

Immigration  inn  San  Francisco, 


Period. 


t 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1915. 
0  montns  ended  Dec.  31, 1915.. . 


Asiatics. 


Europems. 


7,272 
3,771 


3,014 


The  Chairman.  The  great  bulk  of  that  immigration  is  Asiatic? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir.  We  regard  this  San  Francisco  propo- 
sition of  providing  some  sanitary  fireproof  buildings  as  something 
that  should  have  been  done  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  not  sanitary;  what  is  the 
matter  with  them? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL,.  The  floors  are  all  wood  and  the  partitions  are 
wood.  They  have  become  vermin  infested  and  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  clean  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  scheme  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  you 
have  been  advocating  of  using  Alcatraz  Island  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  understand  that  Alcatraz  Island  has  been  put 
to  other  uses  by  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  now  beyond  our 
reach. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  We  are  informed  that  we  could  not  use  Alcatraz 
Island. 

The  Chairman.  They  found  out  they  did  need  it  in  spite  of  their 
rcDorts? 

Mr.  CAMiNETn.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will,  if  desired,  sub- 
mit in  the  record  the  memorandum  that  was  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  relation  to  the  San  Francisco  station.  That  memorandum 
will  explain  all  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  informed  by  the  War  Department  that 
you  could  not  have  Alcatraz  Island? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  We  were  never  notified  formally  that  we  could 
have  it,  and,  consequently,  there  has  never  been  any  formal  notice 
either  way,  but  the  commissioner  was  told  last  summer,  before  this 
estimate  was  made  up,  that  plans  were  on  hand  to  use  tnis  property 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  Chairman.  For  what  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  We  were  told  at  first  that  thev  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  us  not  only  Aleatraz  Island,  but  also 
$2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  worth  of  buildings  upon  Angel  Island,  but 
after  that  we  were  notified  that  the  buildings  were  to  be  put  to  other 
iises^  and  that  they  would  have  to  withdraw  their  offer. 

Mr.  O'DoNNBLL.  Apparently  a  change  of  policy  took  place. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  So  that  now  we  are  looking  at  other  places  in 
which  to  make  this  development. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  might  say  that  if  we  got  Aleatraz  Island  we 
would  still  be  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  the  ferry  service 
and  the  water  service.  There  is  no  water  on  Aleatraz  Island, 
and  every  drop  of  it  has  to  be  brought  there.  With  a  large  number 
of  people  in  detention,  the  problem  of  fresh  water  is  a  very  seri- 
ous cue. 

IMMIGRATION    SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  immi- 

f ^ration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  including  the  contract-labor 
aws,  etc.,  the  current  appropriation  is  $2,450,000,  and  you  are  asking 
$2,650,000.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures next  year? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  amount  requested  is  intended  to  restore  the 
appropriation  to  the  same  amount  that  it  was  prior  to  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason,  to  put  it  back  at  the  same 
sum! 

Mr.  OT)onnel.l.  No,  sir;  during  the  present  fiscal  year  we  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  the  work  confronting  us  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  w^e  continued  our  furlough  system  until  the  month  of 
November,  or  for  four  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Now,  while  the 
lopping  off,  of  force  could  go  to  a  certain  limit  at  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports because  of  the  effect  of  the  European  war,  we  have  had  a  very 
difficult  problem  presented  to  us  on  both  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  has  been  no  cessation  of  im- 
migration on  the  Pacific  Coast;  in  fact,  it  has  increased,  and  thei'e 
has  been  no  let-up  so  far  as  the  Canadian  border  is  concerned.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  there  has  also  increased. 

Mr.  G1L.LETT.  Where  is  the  immigration  from  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  ? 

Mr.  CDoNNELx,.  From  the  Orient,  from  Japan,  China,  and  a  little 
from  India.  There  is  also  some  from  Russia.  Now,  the  situation 
on  the  Canadian  border  which  has  caused  us  so  much  embarrass- 
ment is  this ;  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  in  Canada 
^ho  were  subjects  of  countries  with  which  Great  Britain  is  now  at 
war.  For  very  obvious  reasons  those  people  w^anted  to  get  out  of 
Canada  and  into  this  coimtry  if  they  could.  We  have  been  swamped 
at  times,  and  there  have  at  all  times  been  constant  streams  of  these 
people  seeking  to  get  across  the  border,  either  legitimately  or  sur- 
reptitiously— ^most  of  them,  however,  surreptitiously. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  Why  couldn't  they  come? 

Mr.  ODoNNELL.  Because  the  Canadian  Government  has  interned 
»11  of  them  who  have  shown  any  disposition  to  get  out.    As  long  as 
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they  kept  quiet,  they  were  allowed  a  certain  limited  amount  of  free- 
dom, but  as  soon  as  they  made  a  break  for  the  border,  they  were 
taken  up  and  placed  in  the  internment  camps. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  have  helped  you.  You  had  some- 
body else  working  in  your  favor  then. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  fact  is  that  these  people  have  worked  their 
way  down  to  the  border  and  have  tried  every  expedient  they  could 
to  get  in.  A  great  many  of  them  are  of  the  most  undesirable  class. 
We  have  had  to  meet  that  situation  as  best  we  might.  We  have 
withdrawn  officers  from  the  Atlantic  seaports  until  we  have  nothing 
but  skeleton  organizations  at  those  ports. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  is  nothing  to  do  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  There  has  been  more  or  less  immigration.  For 
instance,  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  English  and  other  ships  have 
been  coming  in  right  along.  Only  the  German  *and  Austrian  shii)8 
have  stopped. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  have  not  brought  immigrants,  have  they? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  xes,  sir.  The  Italian  lines  have  been  operating 
continuously,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Greek  Lines  have  been 
operating. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  have  not  been  bringing  immigrants,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir.  Here  at  the  Ellis  Island  station,  for 
instance,  all  the  reduction  of  force  that  we  could  make  consequent 
upon  the  reduced  number  of  immigrants  would  not  alter  the  fact  that 
we  would  have  to  maintain  our  buildings  there.  We  have  got  to 
keep  up  the  mechanical  force  there,  and  we  have  had  several  hundred 
aliens  in  detention  that  we  have  been  unable  to.  deport  for  the 
reason  that  we  could  not  get  them  into  Europe.  They  were  crimi- 
nals, prostitutes,  pimps,  and  the  most  undesirable  class  of  people  you 
could  find,  and  we  did  not  want  to  release  them  here,  even  on  bond. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  do  you  estimate  have  come  over  from 
Canada  ?  ' 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  the  number  that 
have  come  over  clandestinely,  but  the  immigration  on  the  Canadian 
border  for  the  last  fiscal  year — that  is,  registered  inmiigrants,  or 
those  that  were  manifested  and  recorded — the  registered  immigration 
over  the  Canadian  border  line  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  90,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  in  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  has  it  averaged  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  immigration  over  the  Canadian  line  during 
the  last  10  years  has  been  largely  made  up  of  aliens  of  countries 
other  than  Canada. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  mean  the  immigration  of  aliens  other  than 
Canadians. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  can  not  give  you  an  accurate  estimate,  because 
the  Canadians  are  swept  into  the  total.  The  main  steamship  lines 
operating  between  Canadian  ports  and  Europe,  which  brought  many 
inmiigrants  who  were  manifested  through  Canada,  have  not  operated 
since  the  opening  of  the  European  war,  and  that  clearly  has  reduced 
the  immigration.  Now,  in  former  years  we  made  the  examinations 
at  the  Canadian  seaports,  and  the  immigration  was  easily  handled. 
I'hose  who  came  through  Canada  came  with  certificates  entitling; 
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them  to  admisEdon.  That  is  why  the  present  situation  is  more  em- 
barrassing than  that  which  formerly  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in^  the  record  the  figures  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  showing  the  immigration  from  Canada  of 
I>eoT)le  other  than  Canadians. 

Mr.  O'DoNNBLL.  Yes,  sir. 

XoTE. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  information  referred  to : 


Nationality. 


Registcnd  Canadian  dtitens 

Oth«r  aUena  ttom  Canada 

Total  ragiatarad  at  boundary. 


1913 


42,025 
42,855 


84.880 


1014 


41,938 
63.576 


95.514 


1915 


49,708 
39,439 


89,197 


Mr.  GUiLETT.  Does  the  90,000  you  have  mentioned  include  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Unless  a  Canadian  on  coming  here  says  to  the  in- 
spector on  the  border  that  he  is  going  to  remain  m  the  United  States, 
he  is  not  recorded  at  all.  He  is  passed  simply  as  an  alien  visitor. 
He  comes  in,  completes  his  business,  and  goes  out.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  those  come  across  the  border  each  year,  but  those  I  am 
speaking  of  are  registered  immigrants. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  Why  should  they  tell  you  that  they  are  coming  in 
as  immigrants  unless  you  hold  them  up?  Do  they  do  that  volun- 
tarily ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  I  wondered  whether  they  did  it  voluntarily  or 
whether  you  asked  them. 

Mr.  Ox)oNNELL.  Many  of  them  do  it  volimtarily,  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  them  know  that  they  must  be  registered  in  order  to  be 
naturalized. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  There  has  been  a  large  number  of  aliens  trying 
to  come  in  from  Canada  surreptitiously ;  we  have  had  a  lot  of  diffi- 
culty there.  Our  force  on  the  border  has  been  increased  materially. 
The  Mexican  border  also  has  been  a  source  of  difficulty,  and  there 
we  have  had  to  add  to  the  nimiber  that  was  formerly  employed.  It 
has  been  a  source  of  difficulty  for  the  last  two  or  three  vears ;  the 
difficulties  are  increasing  all  along  and  we  have  a  larger  force  there 
this  year  than  we  have  had  for  years  past  Then  besides  that  we  are 
required  to  employ  quite  a  force  in  the  detection  of  smugglers  on 
the  southern  border,  on  the  northern  border,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Under  the  new  system  we  have  made  149  arrests  of  profes- 
sional smugglers ;  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  keep  up  that 
work  and  prevent  people  from  smuggling  aliens  into  the  country,  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  employ  a  special  force  on  our  borders. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  immigrants  came  in  o>'er  the  southern 
border  last  year? 

ifr.  O'DoNNELX-  The  registered  aliens  on  the  Mexican  border 
numbered  15,668. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  previous? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  I  will  add 
them  in  the  record  for  five  years. 

Note. — ^The  following  table  gives  the  information  asked  for  above. 
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Reffistered  immigratioti  via  the  Mexican  border  for  five  yearn. 

Fiscal  year:  Number. 

1911 23, 734 

1912 26, 741 

1913 . 15,  ess 

1914 15. 901 

1915 ^ 15, 668 

These  figures  do  not  cover  admission  of  Mexicans  for  temporary  visits  on 
business,  etc. 

LABOR  EMPIX)YMENT  WOBK. 

I  wanted  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
energy  during  the  past  year  to  this  unemployment  work  authorized 
by  section  40  of  the  immigration  act,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
4he  officers  of  the  service  have  devoted  their  entire  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  others  a  part  of  their  tiipe,  to  doing  that  work  in  a  more 
active  way  than  was  ever  done  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  able  to  do  under  that  ? 

Mr.  0'DoNNm.L.  A  nation-wide  system  has  been  established  of 
directing  the  unemployed  man  to  the  vacant  position,  bringing  the 
jobless  man  and  the  manless  job  together. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  reallv  do? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiiL.  Would  you  like  the  statistics  put  in  the  record, 
as  I  did  not  bring  any  of  the  detailed  figures  with  me? 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  do. 

Mr.  O'DoNNBiXu  Mr.  Caminetti,  do  you  know  how  many  were 
helped  in  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  About  40,000  in  the  past  year  have  received  em- 
ployment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do — what  is  really  done? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  There  has  been  a  system  inaugurated  all  over 
the  United  States,  whereby  applicants  for  help,  that  is,  prospective 
employers,  may  fill  out  blanks  indicating  the  class  of  men  they  want, 
and  applicants  for  employment  may  do  likewise.  Those  forms  are 
sent  to  designated  places  in  the  Immigration  Service,  where  they  are 
received  by  the  immigration  officers,  listed,  catalogued,  and  the  at- 
tention of  applicants  for  employment  is  called  to  these  opportunities, 
either  through  their  own  knowledge  that  such  offices  are  maintained 
or  through  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  this  proposition 
through  the  State,  city,  and  other  employment  bureaus,  and  through 
the  newspapers.  The  newspapers  have  cooperated  in  the  work  and, 
as  Mr.  Caminetti  has  statea,  the  Government  agencies  were  success- 
ful in  placing  some  40,000  men  in  employment  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  men  chiefly  placed? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  I  should  say  that  the  greater  bulk  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  particular  portion  of  the  country? 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiiL.  It  has  been  nation  wide,  and  this  work  has  been 
done  in  every  iminigration  office  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  placed  individually  or  in  groups? 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  We  are  also  cooperating  with  the 
States  and  cities  that  have  public  employment  bureaus.  So  we  can 
not  tell  exactly  how  many  people  are  ultimately  placed  in  positions 
by  virtue  of  this  system,  because  we  are  acting  with  the  States  as 
well  as  with  the  cities,  the  system  of  cooperation  now  existing 
throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Camiketti.  Mostly  individually.    We  have  81  offices,  mostly 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  largest  number  placed  ? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland  placed  large 
numbers,  and  in  Iowa  and  Washington  there  were  also  large  num- 
bers placed,  as  well  as  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  numbers  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  number  does  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Caminetti.  Well,  several  thousands. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Suppose  we  add  to  the  record  the  statistics  show- 
ing where  these  men  were  placed,  as  we  already  have  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Caminetti.  New  York  placed  quite  a  number. 

Note. — ^The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 


state. 


Alabama. 
Alaska... 


Arizona. 

Arkansas 

CaUiomia 

rolorado 

r<sm«cticut 

Delaware 

Diniict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

0«iorf|la 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nUnots 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky , 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

MasRachuMtts... 

Midilgaa 

MimesoU 

Missouri 

MlBBiasippi 

Montana 

Xebraska 

New  Hampahire. 

J^ew  Jeraoy 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  CaroUna.. 
North  Dakoto... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

'  regon 

Pmnsylvania 

Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tmnfleaee 

Texaa 

i;tah 

^^  vment 


Viisfaiia. 

Waihfaigtai.. 

WntVfrsinia. 

Wiacoiuin 

Wyoming. 


Fiscal  year 
1»15. 


1 

0 
2 


460 

46 

257 

44 

5 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2,  ITS 

M 

915 

266 

3 

2 

28 

4«2 

23 

283 

274 

2&9 

1 

11 

16 

3 

729 

16 

895 

21 

69 

37 

76 

747 

158 

14 


Total. 


34 


26 

4 

26 

160 

1,915 

365 

943 

50 


ll,8n 


Jiily  to 
December, 

1915  (6 
months). 


2 

1 

1 

4 

1,518 

24 

101 

5 


19 
68 


41 

9,475 

436 

1,832 

276 

87 

5 

7 

947 

7 

686 

136 

473 


273 

7 

1 

677 

3 

791 

7 

31 

54 

19 

1,842 

1,483 


290 

42 

4 

15 


18 
32 

5,266 
104 

2,5^ 


29,698 


Total. 


3 
1 
3 
4 

1,987 

09 

358 

49 

5 

21 

74 

1 

46 

11,654 

500 

2,747 

482 

90 

7 

35 

1,439 

30 

909 

410 

732 

I- 

284 

23 

4 

1,406 

19 

1,686 

28 

100 

91 

96 

2,58* 

1,641 

14 

290 

76 

4 

41 

4 

44 

182 

7,180 

469 

3,527 

50 


41,564 


Namber  directed  durlnjE  fiscal  year  1915, 11 ,871 .  Of  this  number,  10,939  Were  dfrected  daring  the  months 
^  February,  March,  Aprfl,  Hay,  and  June. 

Total  nomber  directed  during  calendar  year  1915.  40,722. 

The  abovv  figorei  do  noi  Incrade  harreet  hands  directed  to  a  number  of  the  Btatea  of  the  Middle  West . 
approximately  5O,000. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  regarding  Chinese  ex- 
clusion ? 

KZCLUSiorr  of  chinkse. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the 
system  of  excluding  Chinese  in  the  last  several  years.  If  you  wish 
to  know  who  were  rejected 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  were  deported? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  there  were  268 
Chinese  debarred.  Those  were  arrivals  that  were  debarred  out  of 
a  total  number  of  2,469;  there  were  deported  after  entry  (Chinese 
arrested  and  deported  from  this  country)  481  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  persons  found  here  in  violation  of  law? 

Mr.  O'DoNNBLL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  749,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELii.  Yes,  sir. 

TOTAL  IMMIGRATION  BY  POBTS   FOB  FIVE  YEABS. 


The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  the  figures  showing  the 
immigration  for  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  number  that  came  to  the  chief  ports 
during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  O'DoNNBiiL.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  put  that  information  in  the 
record. 

Note. — The  table  referred  to  follows : 

Aliens  admitted  to  the  Uiiited  States  for  five  fiscal  years,  by  ports. 


Port  of  entry. 


New  York 

Boston 

Fhiladelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Galveston 

San  Francisco. 

Seattle 

All  other  ports 

Total..., 


19n 


737,062 

54,288 

46,294 

23,459 

5,355 

7,836 

2,930 

153,076 


1,030,300 


1912 


717,419 

48,790 

47,355 

22,481 

5,069 

8,126 

3,505 

164,410 


1,017,155 


1913 


1,032,690 

66,389 

68,737 

33,506 

6,749 

8,935 

4,425 

211,806 


1,427,227 


1914 

1915 

992,573 

^^•S 

80,450 

21»»« 

89,529 

^S 

40,004 

''  S 

6,960 

9,800 

12,068 

6,373 

^•22 

208,383 

140,827 

1,403,081 

434,2«4 

MBMBEBSHIP  DUES   AND  EXPENSES   OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  CONVENTIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  membership  fees  and  dues  in 
societies  and  associations  and  for  expenses  of  attendance  of  officers 
and  employees  at  meeting  or  conventions  of  members  of  societies 
and  associations  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELii.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  this 
employment  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  membership  fees  and  dues  is  it  desirable 
that  the  Government  pay  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  there  are  some  of  these  societies — ^I  am  not 
able  to  name  any  one  particular  society,  but  societies  organized  and 
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^Triflting  for  the  ptlrpoge  of  promoting  employment,  securing  work 
for  the  miemployed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  Oovemment  pay  any  member- 
shijp  dues  in  any  such  society  for  anybody  ? 

Mr.  CDoNNBLL.  Well,  of  course,  they  can  not  participate  in  the 
benefits  or  receive  the  publications  unless  the  fees  and  dues  are  paid. 

The  Chatbhan.  If  they  are  so  much  interested  in  this  unemploy- 
ment work  why  would  they  not  furnish  their  publications  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  they  mijght  in  some  instances;  some  will, 
and  some  will  not.  The  amount  involved  in  such  a  matter  will  be 
verv  small. 

The  Chairman.  The  abuse  connected  with  this  practice  was  inde- 
fensible, and  that  is  why  this  law  was  passed. 

Mr.  Watson.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  its  officials  attend  tne  conferences  which  are  held  by  the  State 
employment  officers^  and  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  officials 
to  appear  as  accredited  representatives  and  not  to  go  there  as  bcoie- 
iiciane& 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Watson.  Unless  they  pay  dues  they  can  not  become  full- 
fledged  members. 

MOTOB  TEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  asking  ^Hhat  the  purchase,  use,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  horses  and  motor  vehicles  required  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion  laws  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ma^  be  contracted  for  and  the  cost 
thereof  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  execution  of  those  laws 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pre- 
scribe." And  you  are  requesting  $10,000  to  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  such  motor  vehicles  Tou  already  have 
authoritv  to  expend  $2,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'DoNNBLL.  That  is  for  maintenance  only.  This  proviso 
proposes  that  not  more  than  $10,000  of  the  total  sum  appropriated 
may  be  expended  for  the^  purpose  and  maintenance  of  such  motor 
vehicles.  At  the  present  time  we  have  fio  authority  whatever  to  pur- 
chase.   The  $2,000  that  you  mention  is  for  maintenance  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  cars  have  jrou? 

Mr.  ODoNNBLL.  We  have  two,  which  are  mentioned^  in  the  Book  of 
Estimates,  one  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  Those  were 
bought  before  the  present  law  went  into  effect  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase of  such  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  What  others  do  you  want? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question  best  by  stating 
the  condition  which  existed  up  to  a  year  ago.^  The  service  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  on  the  northwestern  Canadian  border  must,  if  it 
is  goinff  to  be  effective,  depend  upon  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  The 
smuggling  interests  have  not  been  behindhand  in  adopting  this  rapid 
means  of  locomotion,  and  in  one  instance,  which  I  heard  of  some 
time  ago,  one  smuggler  placed  an  order  for  three  six-cylinder  high- 
powered  automobiles,  which  indicates  the  scale  on  which  these  smug- 
glers do  business  and  the  profit  that  there  must  be  in  it,  when  sucn 
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an  enormous  capital  outlay  could  be  made.  Now,  then,  up  to  a  year 
ago. we  were  able  to  meet  the  situation,  in  part  at  least,  by  arranging 
with  officers  who  had  automobiles,  or  who  had  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing tbem,  to  use  their  machines  in  the  pursuit  of  these  smuggling 
interests,  we  paying  a  certain  rate  per  diem  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses. The  comptroller  decided,  under  date  of  February  17,  1915, 
and  again  under  date  of  March  17,  1915,  that  we  could  not  do  thai 
and,  consequently 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  you  could  not  do  what? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  That  we  could  not  arrange  for  the  service  of  an 
automobile  on  such  a  basis  and  that  we  could  not  hire  an  automobile 
except  on  a  trip  basis — so  much  per  trip.  I  can  cite  you  to  the  de- 
cisions— 21  Comptroller's  Decisions,  580.;  and  21  .Comptroller's  De- 
cisions, 630.  The  subject  went  up  to  him  twice.  This  stand  compelled 
the  department  absolutely  to  lop  off  its  automobile  service,  as  we 
could  not  contract  on  the  trip  basis  or  on  any  other  terms  except  by 
the  Qwner  of  the  car  furnishing  the  driver  as  well  as  the  machine, 
which  ran  the  service  up  to  an  enormous  cost.  Furthermore,  these 
drivers  are  not  always  to  be^ relied  upon;  they  are  not  sworn  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  they  might  very  well  divulge  the 
plans  of  the  Government  officers  using  their  machines  and,  hence, 
were  absolutely  unavailable.  There  are  no  automobile  owners  who 
are  willing  to  allow  their  machines  to  be  used  on  a  trip  basis  or  on 
any  other  basis  when  some  stranger  is  going  to  do  the  driving.  It 
is  very  different  from  going  and  hiring  a  horse  at  a  livery  stable. 
Consequently,  we  have  had  no  automobile  service  on  the  Mexican  or 
northwestern  Canadian  borders,  or  anywhere  else,  during  the  past 
year,  except  in  isolated  instances  where  we  were  able  to  go  and  get 
a  machine  for  a  single  trip  and  where  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  the  talking  propensities  of  the  driver  would  not  be  harmful. 
The  expense  of  hiring  a  machine  with  a  driver  is,  obviously,  very 
great,  because  those  drivers  get  good  pav  and  the  cost  of  furnishing 
tnem  would  run  the  price  clear  out  of  si^ht. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  machines  do  you  propose  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  machines  we  have  consist  of  one  Case  auto- 
mobile, which  is  a  seven-passenger  car,  and  the  other  is  a  Ford — a 
touring  car  I  suppose  it  could  be  called.  Now,  the  type  of  machine 
required  would  depend  somewhat  on  conditions.  In  some  places  a 
machine  that  would  carry  two  passengers  would  be  sufficient,  and 
in  others  the  machine  should  be  big  enough  so  that  when  parties 
of  Chinese  are  arrested  they  could  be  brought  back  in  the  machine; 
and  they  should  also  be  large  enough  so  that,  if  necessary,  a  party  of 
officers  could  be  taken  to  a  point  where  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  expected  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
these  machines  ? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Mostly  on  the  Mexican  border,  in  places  where 
there  are  no  other  means  of  transportation,  and  also  to  some  extent 
on  the  northwestern  Canadian  border,  where  distances  are  great  and 
the  ordinary  means  of  transportation  are  few. 
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OfeTTAII.  OF  FIELD  OFFICES   TO   WASHINGTON   ON    SMUGGLING-PREVENTION    WOBK. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  that  a  field  officer  may  be  detailed 
to  duty  in  Washington  to  direct  smuggling-prevention  work. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  The  necessity  lor  that  lies  in  this  fact :  We  have 
a  former  Secret  Service  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work.  He  has 
been  directing  it  from  the  field  for  some  time,  and  the  character  of  the 
work  is  such  that  he  should  have  authority  to  make  his  headquai-ters 
here  and  work  out  from  here  rather  than  be  doing  business  with  the 
bureau  at  a  distance.  This  authorization  will  prove  both  economical 
and  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  provide  for  that  in  the  departmental 
service. 

Mr.  O'DoNKELL.  It  is  not  intended  that  he  should  remain  here  per- 
manently like  a  clerk  in  the  department.  This  man  will  be  in  and 
out.  He  may  be  here  for  a  week  and  then  out  in  the  field.  He  is 
going  to  direct  this  entire  smuggling  work  throughout  the  service 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  that  is  ju^  what  he  is  doing  now. 

REFUND  TO  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  CO, 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  refund  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Line  of  amount  overpaid 
for  hospital  treatment  of  Zofia  Gwlzdala  at  the  Ellis  Ishind  Immigration  Hos- 
pital prior  to  May  1,  1915,  $502. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  This  alien  was  deported  on  a  ship  that  left 
New  York  on  July  30,  1914,  just  a  few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  European  war;  this  was  a  German  vessel,  and  she  immediately 
returned  to  port  when  hostilities  broke  out.  This  alien  had  been 
ordered  deported  on  a  warrant,  and  she  was  taking  with  her  an 
American-born  child.  When  she  was  brought  back,  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  warrant  case  made  the  Government  responsible  for  charges 
in  keeping  her,  but  that  in  some  way  was  overlook  and  bills  were 
sent  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  to  the  amount  of 
$502,  and  they  paid  them  under  a  mistake  of  fact.  This  item  is  in- 
tended to  allow  us  to  refund  the  amount  which  the  Goverament  col- 
lected improperly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  a  warrant  case  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  liable.     Just  explain  that. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  If  the  woman  had  been  an  original  arrival — 
that  is,  if  she  had  just  been  brought  in  by  the  steamship  company 
and  was  being  sent  back  pursuant  to  an  excluding  decision — ^the 
steamship  company  would  have  been  liable  for  maintenance  expenses, 
but  this  woman  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  some  time  and 
was  arrested  here  for  immorality ;  in  those  cases  the  expense  is  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  Government  and  not  to  the  steamship  com- 
pany. 

REFUND  TO  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP   CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  refund  to  the  Canard  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  of  amount  erroneously  paid 
for  maintenance  of  John  and  Carl  Antila  between  October  19,  1914,  and  January 
31,  1915,  at  the  Ellis  Island  Immigration  station,  $63.75. 

Mr,  O'DoNNKLi*  These  children  were  American  citizens,  born  in 
this  country,  and  they  were  coming  back  to  this  country  with  their 
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mother,  ^veho  was  an  alien,  her  husband  having  not  become  a  citizen 
when  she  was  formerly  here;  she  was  excluded  and  ordered  deported, 
and  she  elected  to  take  the  children  away  with  her.  Now,  it  was 
found 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Were  they  minor  children! 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  small  children. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  husband  was  not  a  citizen? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  No,  sir:  but  the  children  were  bom  here,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  citizens  oy  right  of  birth.  Now,  then,  she  was  a 
Finlander,  and  when  she  'was  deported  she  went  to  England,  or  at 
least  the  vessel  went  to  England  and  she  went  with  it.  The  British 
authorities  at  that  time  could  not  forward  her  to  Finland,  so  they 
required  the  steamship  company  to  bring  her  back  to  this  country; 
they  brought  her  back,  and,  of  course,  they  were  paying  and  did  pay 
for  her  maintenance,  but  they  brought  the  children  back  also,  and  as 
they  are  American  citizens  and  the  law  does  not  require 

The  Chairman  interposing).  How  are  they  American  citizens? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  They  were  born  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Born  of  alipn  parents? 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Yes,  sir.  So  the  company  erroneously  paid  these 
bills  and  we  want  to  make  good  to  that  amount. 

REFUND  FOR  OVERPATMENT  OF  REFRIGERATION  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  refund  of  overpayment  for  refrigeration  services  furnished  during  the 
period  from  August  1,  1913,  to  October  31,  1914,  $75. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  contractors  for  the  restaurant  privilege  at 
Ellis  Island  are  furnished  with  refrigeration  service  from  the  ice 
plant  and  pay  for  it.  The  meter  that  is  used  to  measure  this  service 
m  some  way  got  out  of  repair  and  they  were  charged  with  sums  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  actual  service  used.  However,  the  money 
having  gotten  into  the  Treasury,  we  can  not  get  it  out  unless  we  get 
authority ;  hence  this  estimate. 


Monday,  ApRHi  3, 1916. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  0.  BOX,  DISBUBSIirO  GLEBK. 

CREDIT  IN  ACCOUNTS  FOR  PtTRCHASE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

The  accounting  ofElcers  of  the  Treasury  are  autliorized  and  directoil  to  credit 
in  the  accounts  of  George  C.  Box,  disbursing  clerk,  Department  of  Labor,  the 
amounts  which  have  been  or  may  be  paid  by  liim  from  the  appropriations  for 
contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  and  lOlS, 
for  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Washington,  I).  C. 

Mr.  Box.  Under  the  act  of  March  15,  1898,  the  purchase  of  law 
books  or  books  of  reference  for  any  of  the  executive  departments  in 
Washington  is  prohibited  from  an  appropriation  for  contingent 
expenses  unless  it  is  specifically  authorized.    Now^  under  our  appro- 
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priation  for  contingent  expenses  for  1915  and  1916  we  had  not  that 
specific  authority. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  did  you  buy  any  if  you  did  not  have  any 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Box.  It  came  up  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  some  books, 

and 

The  Chaibmax  (interposing).  You  can  not  purchase  anything  out 
of  an  appropriation  when  the  law  specifically  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  Dox.  The  appropriation  whic^  was  transferred  from  the  De<- 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  provided  for  tiie  purchase  of  law 
books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals.  The  purchase  of  books 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  has  been  very  small  for  the  last  year, 
amounting  to  less  than  $80.  The  department  absolutely  needed  these 
books,  and,  as  there  was  no  appropriation  for  purchasing  them,  I 
took  the  responsibility  upon  myself  of  purchasing  them. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  can  not  do  anything  like  that.  No  disburs- 
ing clerk  can  assume  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  purchasing 
things  that  the  law  expresslj^  prohibits.  If  we  permitted  that  condi- 
tion to  exist,  it  might  result  in  a  ^eat.deal  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Box.  We  have  that  permission  in  the  legislative  bill  for  the 
comingyear. 

The  Chaibman.  That  may  be ;  but  you  have  no  right,  when  the 
law  prohibits  such  a  purchase  to  be  made,  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  ma]dng  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Box.  The  appropriation  for  1914  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  had  that  provision  in  it. 
It  was  left  out  through  inadvertence  the  succeeding  year. 
The  Chairman.  What  books  were  purchased  ? 
Mr.  Box.  Three  dictionaries,  two  copies  of  Moody's  Manual  on 
Corporation  Securities,  which  is  used  in  the  Division  of  Conciliation, 
and  City  Problems,  Boys'  and  Girls'  RepublicSj  for  the  Children's 
Bureau,  one  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  for  the  Sec- 
retary's oflSce,  and  one  law  book  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

CBEDIT  IN  ACCOUNTS  OF  GFX)BGE  JOHANNES. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasurj'  are  authorizetl  and  directeil  to  credit 
In  the  accounts  of  Ger)r{?e  .Johannes,  special  disbursing;  agent,  Department  of 
Labor,  the  sum  of  $12.90,  representing  the  amount  reimbursed  by  him  to  Ettore 
Girolaml,  engineer  in  the  Immigration  Serv-ice,  for  expenses  for  lodging  and 
meals  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  were  disallowed  by  the  Auditor  for  tlie  State 
and  Other  Departments. 

Mr.  Box.  That  expenditure  was  made  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  was  appointed  a  special  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  March  4,  1913,  the  time  of 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor^  until  May  5, 1913,  when  an 
appropriation  was  provided  for  the  administration  officers  of  the  de- 
partment. The  Bureaus  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
there  was  no  disbursing  officer  provided  for,  and  therefore  he  was 
appointed  special  disbursing  agent.  He  made  all  disbursements  for 
those  services  as  well  as  for  the  bureaus  in  Washington  for  those  two 
months  without  compensation ;  in  fact,  he  had  to  pay  for  a  bond.    I 
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believe  he  paid  a  bond  fee  of  $10,  for  which  he  never  has  received 
any  reimbursement.  During  that  time  he  paid  an  expense  account 
of  this  man  Girolami,  who  was  an  engineer  in  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice operating  a  launch  along  the  southern  California  seacoast.  On 
January  4,  1913,  this  launch  was  wrecked  and  this  man  lost  his  life. 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  carrying  $1,200  was  passed 
for  the  relief  of  his  widow. 

On  an  examination  of  this  account  in  the  auditor's  office  the  sum 
of  $12.90  was  disallowed,  representing  meals  and  lodgings  which 
were  obtained  by  this  man  in  San  Diego,  which  was  his  home.  His 
official  station  was  San  Pedro,  but  on  several  occasions  he  went  to 
San  Diego  for  supplies,  and  during  November  he  stayed  there  five 
nights  and  paid  for  five  breakfasts.  The  auditor  held  that  as  that 
was  his  home  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  reimbursement  for  his 
meals  or  lodgings  while  in  his  home  citjr. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  allowed  subsistence  at  his  station? 

Mr.  Box.  He  was  allowed  subsistence  when  away  from  his  home 
and  official  station.  They  ^ot  most  of  their  meals  on  this  launch,  but 
when  they  did  go  in  to  their  official  station  to  get  supplies,  of  course, 
they  personally  paid  for  their  meals  and  lodgings.  The  auditor 
disallowed  that  amount,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  money  back 
from  his  widow,  because  she  is  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  for 
that  reason  this  relief  is  asked. 


Monday,  April  3,  1916. 
naturalization  service. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  BAYMOND  F.  CEIST,  BEPTIXY  COMMISSIONES 

OF  NATTT&ALIZATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Naturalization  Service  the  appropriation 
is  $276,000  and  the  estimate  is  $275,000.  What  is  the  condition  of 
this  service,  Mr.  Crist? 

Mr.  Crist.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  field  service  is  adequate  at  the 

Present  time.    We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  that  appropriation, 
'he  change  in  the  wording  is  subject  to  some  explanation. 
The  Chairman.  You  drop  out  the  words  in  reference  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  Bronx  County,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Crist.  Yes;  that  is  understood,  I  think. 

DUES  IN  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

In  reference  to  the  new  language  for  membership  fees  and  dues  in 
societies  and  associations,  that  has  been  inadvertently  inserted.  We 
do  not  request  that  and  I  believe  some  communication  was  sent  up 
to  show  that  we  did  not  care  to  have  that  in  our  appropriation. 

MILEAGE   AND  FEES  TO  WITNESSES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  new  language: 

For  mileage  and  fees  to  witnesses  subpoenaed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  expenses  in  naturaUzation  cases  not  otherwise  speeiflcally  provided 
for. 
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Mr.  Crist.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  in  order  to  settle  the  payment  of 
expenses  that  have  been  incurred  from  time  to  time,  and  paid  for 
sM>inetimee  out  of  this  appropriation  and  sometimes  out  of  the  con- 
tingent-expense appropriation  of  the  departm^it.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  the  disbursing  clerk  as  to  which  of  the  two  it  more 
properly  belongs.  It  seems  it  is  payable  out  of  either  one  from  the 
practice  that  has  heretofore  been  observed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  mileage  and  witness  fees  in  these 
naturalization  cases? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  have  been  payments  which  amount  to  $15,  or 
5fl8,  or  $20  a  year  in  certain  special  cases;  expenses  we  have  had  to 
meet  every  once  in  a  while.  They  take  up  more  time  in  adjusting 
the  appropriation  from  which  they  are  to  be  paid  than  they  really 
amount  to  in  actual  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  extensive  practice? 
Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  there  have  only  been  probably  half  a  dozen 
rases  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  you  have  had  to  do  that? 
Mr.  Crist.  Yes.  There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  a  man 
was  a  candidate  for  citizenship  and  he  was  a  procurer,  and  in  order 
to  get  certain  people  to  come  as  witnesses  we  had  to  have  them  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff,  because  the  case  arose  in  a  State  court,  and 
therefore  we  had  to  bear  the  expense.  The  whole  thing  ran  up  to 
$5,  or  $10,  or  $15  in  one  case,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  averaged 
over  $25  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  by  the  words  '^  and  other  expenses 
in  naturalization  cases  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for"? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  simply  to  meet  the  sheriffs  fees  and  fees  to  wit- 
nesses and  mileage,  and  sometimes  transcripts  of  testimony,  those 
expenses  which  were  not  itemized  and  yet  were  embraced  in  this  total 
expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  ? 
Mr.  Crist.  Two  or  three  tunes  out  of  the  contingent  fund  and  two 
or  three  times  out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  them  all  pay- 
able out  of  this  appropriation? 
Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  this  appropriation  is  allotted 
to  the  State  courts? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  total  amount  allotted  is  set  forth  in  the  table  on 
page  918,  $66,130,  and  the  State  courts  got  between  $45,000  and 
$60,000  of  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  not  get  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
fees  taken  in  the  previous  year  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  are  allowed  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
fees  taken  in  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  That  is  governed  by  the 
wording  of  this  appropriation,  where  it  says,  section  13,  as  amended 
by  Uie  act  approved  June  25,  1910— that  act,  specifically  in  terms, 
said  that  the  allowances  should  be  made  on  the  fees  collected  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  was  also  an  appropriation  act. 
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dm.   8BBTI0E   STATUS   OV   KMFLOTKES   APFOIMTBD   BT   GIJEBKB    OF   00UST8. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  requested  some  modification  of  the 
language.     You  ask  us  to  insert  this  provision : 

It  is  hereby  provided  that  the  clerical  assistants  appointed  and  employed  by 
^erlm  of  the  ooorts  and  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  provisfoiis  of 
section  13  of  the  said  act  of  June  29, 1906,  as  amended,  are  hereby  placed  witliiii 
the  classified  competitive  civil  service,  and  that  these  clerks  and  the  otbo- 
clerks  engaged  exclusively  upon  natural  hsation  work  in  the  offices  of  clerks  of 
United  States  district  courts  where  allowances  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  13,  as  amended,  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  all  appointments 
of  clerical  assistants  hereafter  made  under  the  provisions  of  said  section  13  of 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  as  amended,  shall  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  January  16,  1883  (22  Stats.,  403,  "An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  dvU 
service  of  the  United  States"),  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  naturalization  examiners 
are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  for  naturalization  purposes. 

This  proposes  to  put  all  the  employees  in  the  field  imder  the 
classified  civil  service  f 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  the  present  employees  in  the 
State  courts? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  put  an  employee  of  a  State  court 
under  the  Federal  civil  service? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  reason  for  doing  it  is  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  making  appropriations,  or  Congress  is  making  appropria- 
tions, for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  an  allowance  to  them. 

Mr.  Crist.  Congress  is  making  appropriations  annually  which 
have  to  be  disbursed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  disbursement  of  those  appropriations  is  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  men  who  work  on  our  naturalization  business,  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  but  those 
appointees  are  not  appointees  of  the  Federal  Grovernment^  although 
they  are  doing  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization.  The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  has  to  super- 
vize  their  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  no  control 
over  them  in  law — ^that  is,  he  does  not  have  any  say  as  to  who  shall 
be  appointed,  what  hours  they  shall  keep,  etc,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  whether  they  are  doing  a  full  day's  work,  or  whether 
the  amount  of  money  being  expended  is  at  all  m  proportion  to  the 
work  that  is  being  done.  We  are  being  called  upon  to  account  for 
this  money  and  certify  to  the  pay  rolls  that  are  submitted  by  these 
State  agencies  as  well  as  by  United  States  agencies,  and  there  is  no 
other  condition  of  the  kind  that  exists  under  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  get  over  the  diflBculty  of  putting 
in  the  Federal  classified  civil  service  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Crist.  By  employing  them  and  supervising  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  not  put  Federal  employees  in  the 
State  courts? 

Mr.  Crist.  These  people  are  in  a  way  Federal  employees;  they  are 
being  compensated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  this  they  have 
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the  badge  of  office  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  even  if  their  original 
selection  does  not  repose  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  could  not  compel  any  court  official  to  use 
those  employees? 

Mr.  Cbist.  We  could  not  compel  them,  but  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  supervising  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  all  those  P^ple  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  where 
a  ^reat  deal  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen,  as  set  forth  in  that  letter 
which  accompanied  this  estimate. 

The  chief  examiner  there  does  participate  in  the  selection  of  those 
people,  and  the  pay  rolls  are  made  up  in  his  office.  He  approves  the 
pay  rolls  as  they  come  in,  so  that  there  is  a  responsibilitv  thrust  upon 
him,  which  has  been  done  for  the  interest  of  good  administration. 
This  is  to  confirm  that,  and  also  to  enable  the  bureau,  especially  in  the 
United  States  courts,  to  see  that  the  proper  number  of  nours  per  day 
are  observed  by  the  people  engaged  on  the  naturalization  work,  and 
to  have  an  economical  administration  of  this  phase  of  the  work, 
which  we  are  charged  with  supervising,  so  that  it  will  be  on  a  par 
with  the  other  administrative  work  we  are  doing.  We  know  that 
this  work  can  be  more  economically  and  ^ciently  handled  if  We 
have  supervision  than  if  we  do  not  have  it,  because  where  we  have 
gotten  supervisory  control  that  result  has  been  brought  about. 
Where  we  do  not  have  that  supervision  we  see  from  the  number  of 
papers  being  filed  in  some  courts  that  we  are  paying  clerks  for  work 
that  is  so  far  below  what  it  should  be  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  of  naturalizations  less  this  year 
than  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  Crist.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  more,  because  while 
in  some  of  the  courts  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  thei*e  was  a 
falling  otf,  in  some  of  the  others  in  that  city  there  has  been  an  in^ 
crease.  That  increase  is  also  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  districts 
where  the  closest  congestion  of  foreigners  is  to  be  found,  and  that  is 
also  true  of  the  St.  Louis  district  and  Chicago  district,  and,  in  fact, 
all  over  the  coimtry  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population  natu- 
ralizaticm  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  that  naturalization  had  fallen  off  in 
New  York,  and  I  was  surprised,  because  I  thought  that  as  a  result 
of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  a  great  many  persons  would 
become  naturalized. 

Mr.  Crist.  For  instance,  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  Brooklyn  the 
work  has  increased  largely.  In  the  United  States  district  court  of 
Brooklyn,  where  a  small  naturalization  has  been  the  rule,  the  work 
has  not  held  its  own  for  some  reason. 

EDUCATION   OF  ALIENS  IN   CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  by  promoting  efficient 
Instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  of  applicants  for  naturaUzation,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  purchasing  reports,  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  periodicals  dealing  with  instruction  of  candidates  for  citizenship, 
expenses  of  attendance  at  educational  and  citizenship  conventions  by  officers 
Hod  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  including  members  of  its  field 
force,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses  Incidental  thereto,  $10,000. 
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What  is  this? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  was  referred  to  rather  at  length  by  me  before  the 
legislative  subcommittee.  Two  years  ago  we  started  out  on  this  work. 
We  looked  over  the  country  and  found  just  what  they  were  doing  in 
the  education  of  these  foreigners,  and  we  proposed  to  the  school 
authorities  that  they  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
for  the  more  perfect  preparation  of  these  candidates  for  citizen^ip. 
We  send  names  every  month  to  the  public-school  authorities  in  647 
cities  and  towns.  It  has  grown  since  I  was  before  the  subcommittee 
on  the  legislative  bill  from  565,  i^nd  from  637,  when  I  was  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  to  647  now. 

The  Chairman.  Just  make  a  brief  statement  concerning  this  work. 
You  said  it  had  grown  since  you  appeared  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  Crist  (interposing).  To  647  cities  and  towns  in  45  States  of 
the  Union.  We  started  with  about  50  cities  and  towns,  mostly  in  the 
East.  The  school  authorities  have  responded  and  expressed  their 
cooperation  in  every  way.  They  have  adopted  a  course  which  we 
have  provided  and  s^it  out  as  a  standard  course  for  citizenship  in- 
struction of  adult  foreigners.  That  enables  them  to  be  started  in  at 
any  part  of  the  United  States  to  learn  English,  reading,  i^eaUng, 
and  writing.  If  they  move  from  place  to  place  they  can  go  to  the 
next  town  and  take  the  same  course  there,  and  thus  progress  during 
the  two  years  between  the  time  they  declare  their  intention  and  the 
time  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  notify  the  school  authorities.  What 
do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  They  get  their  school-attendance  officers,  their  truant 
officers,  and  the  student  body  to  brin^  to  school  those  candidates  for 
citizenship  about  whom  we  have  notified  them.  We  notify  the  school 
authorities  on  an  individual  card  for  each  foreigner ;  that  is,  for  the 

{>etitioner  and  wife  and  declarant  and  wife.  Then  we  have  a  form 
etter  which  we  send  to  the  petitioner  tellinff  him  of  the  advantage's 
that  will  be  his  by  goin^  to  school.  That  letter  is  also  sent  to  the 
declarant  and  to  hia  wife,  respectively.  The  declarant  will  have 
two  years  and  three  months  at  least  in  which  to  have  himself  devel- 
oped mentally,  so  that  he  is  a  better  man  even  if  he  does  not  become  a 
citizen.  He  is  a  better  producer  and  a  more  substantial  member  of 
the  community.  That  work  has  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
are  to  the  point  where  we  are  scarcely  able  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  it? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  started  actively  in  the  method  of  cooperation  with 
the  school  authorities  last  September,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. Leading  up  to  this  we  abolished  a  tremendous  card  index,  or  a 
modem  index  record,  that  was  established  with  the  establi^ment  of 
this  office  in  1906  or  1907.  We  devised  a  means  of  getting  alonp 
without  that  so  we  could  completely  utilize  the  services  of  the  men 
who  were  employed  on  that — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  What  did  you  do  instead  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  get  the  declarations,  petitions,  and  certificates  tvom 
the  courts,  and  use  the  court  numbers  just  as  they  appear  on  the 
declarations,  as  the  numerical  order  in  which  we  file  them,  and  that 
shows,  also,  the  chronological  order,  because  we  get  them  each  month. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  put  on  a  card  the  same  thing 
that  you  have  on  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  do  not  do  that.  Of  course,  the  card  index  was  the 
modem  method  of  doing  it  at  the  time  it  was  made,  but  this  declara- 
tion is  its  own  index.  When  a  man  files  a  petition,  the  declaration 
is  sent  to  us  as  it  is  made  out  in  triplicate.  The  petitioner  has  the 
triplicate  copy,  and  that  connects  up  with  the  duplicate  which  is  on 
file.  Therefore,  the  number  he  gives  affords  an  easy  means  of  locat- 
ing the  paper.  We  send  out  those  names  at  the  very  moment  the 
foreigners  ask  for  citizenship.  Jusl  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  asks  for 
citizenship,  we  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  advantages  of  the 
schools.  We  have  letters  from  educated "  foreigners  praising  this 
method  in  every  way,  and  saying  that  this  makes  Uncle  Sam  a  real 
Uncle  Sam  to  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  tell  yet  what  the  results 
will  be? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  some  cards  coming  back  from  small  towns 
where  they  have  di^ontinued  the  course  at  this  time.  In  this  way 
we  find  the  number  of  illiterates  and  the  number  of  uneducated. 
Our  reports  show  that  we  are  getting  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
they  show  that  this  system  is  working  out  m  a  practical  and  concrete 
way.  For  the  first  time  the  United  States  Government  is  connecting 
the  foreigner  with  uplift  and  better  citizenship. 


FRroAY,  April  7,  1916. 

GOVEKNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  CORNELIUS  FORD,  PUBLIC  PRINTER,  ACCOM- 
PANIEB  BT  HR.  RUSSELL  0.  BEENE,  ACCOUNTANT,  AND  HR. 
JOSIAH  H.  BRINKER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

The  Chairman.  Office  of  Public  Printer:  The  appropriation  is 
$130,460,  and  you  are  asking  for  $131,700.  The  first  increase  is  an 
increase  in  the  compensation  of  the  Public  Printer  from  $5,500  to 
$6,000. 

PAT  OF  PUBLIC  PEINTEB. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  reason  of  that  is  the  Public  Printer  believes  he  is 
not  getting  enough  money.  The  House  has  already  acquiesced  in  that 
increase,  and  I  oelieve  the  Senate  did  on  a  former  occasion.  We 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  From  j^our  Imowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Public 
Printer,  do  you  think  he  is  worth  $6,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  he  is  worth  about  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year. 

PAY   OF   paymaster's    GUARD. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  paymaster's  guard 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

31161— FT  2—16 ^25 
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Mr.  Ford.  When  the  paymaster's  guard  was  first  appropriated 
it  was  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  simply  to  guard  the  pay- 
master to  and  from  the  Treasury  in  carrying  money,  but  the  duties 
of  that  office  now  take  in  clerical  work  and  assisting  the  paymaster 
in  his  office.  You  realize  we  only  have  two  men  there  who  handle  the 
entire  force,  paying  off,  making  up  the  envelopes,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  Ford.  Over  4,000.  The  pay  roll  is  $12,000  per  day,  and  we 
have  two  or  three  paying  days  each  week,  and  it  is  some  job  for  three 
men  to  do. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  How  often  do  they  pay  off? 

Mr.  Ford.  They  pay  off  several  days  each  week.  They  have  4,000 
people  to  take  care  of,  and,  as  I  say,  the  salary  roll  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $12,000  a  day,  and  they  are  not  paid  by  check,  but  by 
money.    And  they  have  Jto  make  up  the  envelopes,  etc. 

PAY  OF  TELEPHONE  OPEBATOBS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  telephone-switchboard  operator  you  pro- 
pose an  increase  from  $720  to  $900. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  found  trouble  in  holding  our  operators;  after 
we  break  them  in  and  they  become  proficient  on  our  switchboard, 
the  other  departments  get  them  away  from  us  by  paying  more  money. 

Mr.  MoNDEij..  How  many  hours  do  your  switchboard  operators 
work  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Eight  hours.  We  have  three  shifts  when  Congress  is 
in  session. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  plugs  do  they  work  on  the  board? 

Mr.  Ford.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
busiest,  if  not  the  busiest,  switchboard  in  the  Govenunent  service; 
they  have  3,500  central  calls  a  month  and  1,000  inside  calls  a  day. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  know  how  they  compare  in  the  number 
of  plugs  on  the  board  with  boards  operated  by  private  companies? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  know  the  size  of  the 
switchboard.  I  know  they  are  worked  about  as  hard  as  anyone  you 
could  imagine,  because  we  have  phones  with  all  the  departments  and 
with  the  congressional  committees,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  transact;  it  is  very  heavy  work.  As  I  say,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  our  operators  after  they  become  at  all  proficient,  because 
they  get  more  money  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  your  operators  on  duty  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  when  Congress  is  in  session  there  are  three  shifts. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  they  pay  more  in  private  employment? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  about  private 
employment.  You  can  not  tell  exactly,  because,  for  instance,  one 
hotel  might  pay  one  girl  more  than  they  would  pay  another  girl  who 
would  be  working  there,  and  one  hotel  may  pay  more  than  another 
hotel. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  know  what  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Co. 
pays  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understand  they  pay  $50  and  $60. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  only  pay  $60. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  is  an  increase  to  $75  a  month? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 
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WATCH  FORCE MERIT  OF  APPOINTEES. 

The  Chairman.  Watch  force:  "Captain,  $1,200;  2  lieutenants,  at 
$900  each;  and  64  watchmen;  in  all,  $49,080."  Do  you  need  all  of 
these  watchmen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  put  on  a  few  more;  lately  we  have 
got  some  younger  blood  in  the  watch  force. 
The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  classified  service? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  presume,  Mr.  Ford,  you  still  hold  the  view  I  re- 
member your  stating  when  you  were  here  before,  that  where  you 
found  a  competent  republican  and  a  competent  Democrat  as  appli- 
cants for  the  same  position  you  decided  in  favor  of  the  Democrat  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  seen  the  light  somewhat  since  then  about  various 
positions  where  I  believe  merit  should  count  above  everything  else, 
and  I  will  say  that  right  now  we  have  some. good  Kepublicans  hold- 
ing good  jobs  down  at  the  Printing  Office.  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  good  Kepublicans  or  not,  but  we  have  Republicans  holding 
good  jobs.  I  do  not  know  whether  politics  enters  into  it  or  not,  but 
we  have  now  a  very  contented  force. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  remember  you  told  us  that 

Mr.  Ford  (interposing).  I  think  it  was  natural  to  assume  that, 
Mr.  Gillett;  and  I  suppose  if  the  next  Public  Printer  is  of  the  Re- 
publican faith  he  will  put  in  deserving  Kepublicans  if  they  can 
properlv  fill  the  jobs;  but  I  doubt  if  he  can  beat  the  force  working 
at  the  Printing  Office  now. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  where  the  qualifications  are  now  equal  the 
scales  will  tip  a  little  in  favor  of  the  man  of  the  Democratic  faith  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiL.  And  under  a  Democratic  administration  eminently 
proper? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  but  not  so  much  so  as  under  the  Republican  admin- 
istration.   We  have  a  little  bit  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Borland.  Most  of  the  experienced  men  when  you  came  in 
were  Republicans,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  should  say  so.  They  had  charge  of  the  office  for  about 
16  or  18  years. 

Mr.  Borland.  And,  therefore,  in  looking  for  experienced  men  you 
found  more  Republicans? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  take  it  the  difference  between  you  and  a  lot  of 
other  fellows  is  you  have  told  the  truth  about  it,  and  some  of  them 
have  not  been  quite  so  frank. 

Mr.  Ford.  Here  is  a  point  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
While  there  are  sometimes  exceptions,  yet  it  is  natural  for  men  who 
have  held  positions,  particularly  in  the  Government  service,  for  a 
long  period  of  years  to  become  careless  and  set  into  a  rut.  An  effort 
was  made  to  take  them  out  of  that  rut,  and  we  could  not  somehow 
make  them  see  it.  I  have  in  mind  one  man,  who  was  a  storekeeper, 
a  very  clever  man  and  a  very  good  man.  We  have  a  system  there 
that  when  laborers  are  desired  by  one  division  and  where  another 
division  can  spare  them  we  shift  them  over,  even  if  it  is  only  for 
half  an  hour^  and  therefore  we  do  not  have  to  run  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  temporaries.    I  went  to  this  gentleman  on  three 
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occasions  and  tried  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  I  saw  laborers 
in  the  basement  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  apparently  doing 
nothing.  They  were  under  his  control  and  I  told  him  the  superin- 
tendent of  work  desired  laborers,  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  give  him  three  laborers.  Now,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  see  them  around 
here,  and  evidently  for  an  hour  or  so  they  can  be  used  elsewhere,  and 
I  want  you  to  figure  it  out." 

As  I  say,  I  went  to  that  gentleman  three  times  and  he  refused  to 
do  it.  What  did  I  do?  He  resigned  at  my  request,  and  I  appointed 
another  man.  I  not  only  got  the  laborers,  but  the  general  condition 
which  resulted  showed  a  saving  in  five  months  of  $4,600  in  the  stores 
division.  Now,  that*proves  that  no  matter  how  capable  a  man  is 
he  gets  into  a  rut  and  he  has  his  own  fixed  ideas  and  does  not  want 
his  force  disturbed.  I  do  not  care  what  force  it  is  down  there,  if 
the  work  demands  it  and  I  have  to  take  away  every  man  under  a 
chief  I  will  take  them  away,  and  then  the  chief  will  put  up  a  fight 
to  hold  his  job.  There  is  one  point  that  seems  to  be  overlooted — the 
Printing  Office  diflFers  from  all  the  departments  of  the  Grovemnient. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  establishment  wholly  and  solely,  and  it  has 
got  to  be  run  as  such ;  otherwise  you  can  not  run  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  a  man  gets  an  organization  which  is  running 
smoothly  and  does  not  give  him  any  trouble,  he  does  not  like  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  Exactly;  and  you  have  got  to  fight  them  to  change  it. 
That  man  was  taken  out  of  that  position  and  given  a  position  which 
he  held  before  at  $1,400  under  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
and  that  is  only  one  instance  and  one  reason  for  the  changes,  and  as 
long  as  the  changes  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  office  I  guess  there 
can  be  no  criticism.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  and 
when  you  do  not  hear  of  any  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
none. 

HOLIDAY  PAY. 

The  Chairman  (reading:) 

Holidays :  To  enable  the  Public  Printer  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  granting  holidays  and  the  Executive  order  granting  half  holidays  with 
pay  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  $180,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  has  been  running  right  along  at  that  same  amount. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  will  be  used  this  year? 
Mr.  Ford.  The  same  amount. 
The  Chairman.  Any  more? 
Mr.  Ford.  Not  that  I  can  see. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  get  through  on  this  amount? 
Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  get  through  on  that  amount. 
Mr.   GiLLETT.  That  refers  to  half  holidays  during  the  summer  I 
months?  I 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir ;  13  Saturdays.  j 

PAY  FOR  LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE. 

I 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is :  ' 

Leaves  of  absence :  To  enable  the  Public  Printer  to  comply  with  the  provision 
of  the  law  granting  30  days*  annual  leave  to  the  employees  of  the  Ooverament 
Printing  Office. 
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Mr.  Ford.  We  are  asking  for  $60,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $380,000  instead  of  $320,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  Last  year,  jou  will  recall,  we  got  a  deficiency  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  comptroller.  For  years  there  have 
only  been  26  days  of  leave,  and  the  comptroller  rendered  a  decision 
making  it  30  days. 

Mr.  GiLLETr.  Thirty  working  days? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thirty  working  days;  and  the  printing  bill  which  passed 
the  House  provides  the  same  thing.  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  give  30  days'  leave,  and  every  other  department  gets  it. 

Mr.  GiLiiETT.  You  mean  exclusive  of  .Sundays? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  30  working  days,  exclusive  of  Sundaj^s. 

Mr.  Borland.  Thirty  working  days'  leave  does  not  prevail  in  the 
offices  outside  of  Washin^on,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  commercial  places? 

Mr.  Borland.  No.  For  instance,  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
they  get  15  days. 

^r.  Ford.  Some  get  15  days  in  the  city  post  office,  but  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  Printing  Office  stipulated  30  days'  leave  would  be 
granted  employees.  It  has  always  been  construed  as  taking  in  a 
calendar  month  of  30  days,  but  the  employees  do  not  take  the  30  days 
at  once.  They  may  take  5  days  now  and  3  at  another  time,  and  so  on. 
Of  course,  they  only  got  26  davs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Ajid  under  t^is  new  ruling  if  an  employee  was  off 
on  leave  dm-ing  a  period  including  a  Sunday,  the  Sunday  would  not 
l>e  counted? 

Mr.  Ford.  Xo;  he  is  entitled  to  that  Sunday,  anyway. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  if  he  was  off  for  30  days,  including  a  holiday, 
the  holiday  would  not  count? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  you  provide  that  he  shall  be  paid  on  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  he  is  entitled  to  30  days  when  the 
shop  is  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  is  entitled  to  30  working  days. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  a  day  that  is  a  half  holiday  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  gets  paid  for  that  half  holiday  out  of  the  holiday 
appropriation,  and  we  save  that  much  on  the  lump  sum ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  him  just  the  same,  and  if  he  goes  to  work  he  gets  extra 

pay- 
Mr.  Mondell.  Saturday  is  a  half  holiday  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  a  man  is  on  leave  on  Saturday,  is  that  a  day's 
leave  or  a  half  a  day's  leave? 

Mr.  Ford.  His  day's  work  for  Saturday  is  four  hours. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Therefore,  if  a  man  is  off  on  Saturday,  it  only  counts 
as  half  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  four  hours. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  days  off  during  a  year,  taking  in  half 
holidays  and  holidays  and  the  30  davts'  leave,  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Fortv-five  davs. 

Mr.  Borland.  Including  the  30  days'  leave? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  and  15  holidays,  including  the  half  holidays. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  Sundays  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  F'ifty-two. 

Mr.  Beene.  And  there  are  usually  extra  holidays? 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  makes  a  total  of  97  days. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  may  be  more.  For  instance,  during  the  Grand 
Army  reunion  all  Grand  Army  veterans  were  allowed  off  that  week. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  they  have  a  special  sick  leave  of  30  days. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  do  not  have  any  sick  leave.  That  is  the  way  a  num- 
ber of  the  employees  take  their  leave. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  do  you  have  no  sick  leave?  Is  there  no  provi- 
sion in  the  law  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir.  When  they  get  sick  we  charge  it  to  their  leave, 
and  in  all  justice  they  ought  to  get  the  30  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  your  people  all,  practically,  take  their  full  leave  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Very  nearly.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  have  them 
take  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  a  man  has  30  days'  leave  coming  to  him,  if  he  pre- 
fers to  stay  and  work  instead  of  going  away,  he' gets  paid  just  sd 
much  more,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  no,  sir.  He  loses  his  leave,  and  he  is  very  foolish  to 
lose  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  some  of  the  departments  there  are  men  and 
women  who  do  not  take  their  leave. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  some  also,  but  verv  few. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  some  offices  there  are  quite  a  number  who  do  not 
take  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  All  our  legislative  employees  do  not  take  full  leave- 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  them.  They  are  not  like  the  per  diem 
employees,  but  we  have  them  working  sometimes  overtime  and  we 
charge  that  up.  Sometimes  employees  work  two  or  three  hours 
overtime,  and  then  we  let  them  take  it  out  in  time  off.  It  is  not  very 
often,  however,  that  that  occurs. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  this  decision  of  the  comptroller  rendered 
to  the  effect  they  were  entitled  to  80  working  days  as  leave? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  on  February  15, 1915,  and  March  11, 1915,  volume 
21,  pages  666  and  611  of  the  Comptroller's  Decisions. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  deficiency  in  the  arppro- 
priation  for  the  current  year  1915? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  did  not  provide  in  our  estimate  of  last  year  or  this 
year  for  the  extra  four  days,  and  therefore  we  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  got  a  deficiency  in  both  cases.  This  year  in  order  to  pre- 
vent coming  to  you  and  asking  for  a  deficiency  we  embody  that  in  our 
estimate. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  As  I  understand  it,  the  difference  between  the  leave 
granted  in  the  Printing  Office  and  the  leave  granted  in  the  depart- 
mental service  generally  is  that  Congress  makes  a  grant  of  the  leave 
in  the  Printing  Office  and  your  employees  can  get  their  leave  whether 
you  feel  disposed  to  grant  it  or  not,  whereas  in  the  departments  it 
is  a  matter  of  grace? 

Mr.  Ford.  No:  the  Public  Printer  has  discretionary  power  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  the  time  when  they  shall  take  their  leave? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  as  to  whether'  they  will  take  it  or  not.  For  instance, 
if  there  is  sufficient  work  in  the  Printing  Office  to  prevent  leave-tak- 
ing, we  will  refuse  leave. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  authority  to  do  that? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  says  they  shall  get  30  days,  and  we 
believe  the  intention  of  Congress  was  they  should  get  30  days,  and 
hence  as  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  give  the  employees  a  va- 
cation or  a  leave  of  30  days,  the  present  Public  Printer — and  I  be- 
lieve my  predecessors  have  taken  the  same  view — ^believes  they  are 
entitled  to  it  and  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  case  you  work  an  employee  at  a  time  when  he  is 
entitled  to  his  leave,  do  you  pay  him  for  extra  time  ? 

ilr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  counted  as  extra  time? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir ;  the  leave  does  not  enter  into  it.  The  only  time 
they  get  extra  time  is  after  their  regular  day's  work  or  on  a  holiday 
or  Sunday. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  .pay  allowed  for  extra  time  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Time  and  a  half  on  Sundays,  and  20  per  cent  at  night. 
If  employees  work  on  a  holiday  they  receive  holiday  pay  in  addition 
to  regular  pay.  As  the  law  states  30  days,  we  give  30  days.  The 
Public  Printer  has  taken  that  view,  and  the  comptroller  has  taken 
the  same  view — that  the  matter  of  leave  is  discretionary.  It  would 
have  to  be  that  way  for  this  reason :  If  the  law  was  strictly  manda- 
tory I  might  be  placed,  or  any  Public  Printer  might  be  placed,  in 
a  position  like  this :  We  have  plenty  of  work  and  our  employees  are 
on  leave,  and  we  might  stave  them  off  on  leave  just  about  up  to  the 
expiration  of  the  time  they  are  entitled  to  leave,  and  if  it  was  man- 
datory they  would  have  to  get  the  30  days'  leave  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  statute  says  under  such  regulations  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Public  Printer  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  says  not  exceeding  30  days.  It  does  not  say  30 
days,  and  I  should  tibink  that  left  it  discretionary  with  the  Public 
Printer  as  to  how  many  days  there  should  be  allowed,  if  there  is  a 
press  of  work. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  comptroller's  decision? 
Your  opinion  has  been  he.  was  entitled  to  a  calendar  month,  or  26 
working  days. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  view  for  years,  ever  since  the 
law  was  adopted.  A  test  case  was  made  in  the  case  of  Eoberts,  who  went 
away  and  claimed  he  was  entitled  to  4  days'  extra  pay,  which  would 
make  it  30  days.  He  appealed  to  the  comptroller,  and  the  comp- 
troller decided  in  favor  of  Roberts.  The  ^Public  Printer  appealed 
from  the  decision  of  the  comptroller  and  set  forth  the  facts  m  the 
case,  showing  conclusively  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  not  entitled  to  30 
days,  as  claimed.  The  comptroller  upheld  the  position  taken  by  the 
Public  Printer  in  his  case.  An  effort  has  been  made  for  years,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  have  a  ruling  on  the  proposition.  All  Public 
Printers,  as  I  say,  have  allowed  26  days,  taking  the  30  days  to  mean 
a  calendar  month  of  30  days.  I  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  the  statute  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  that  a  30  days'  leave  or 
vacation  was  to  be  given  and  that  it  meant  30  working  days,  be- 
cause the  Sundays  and  holidays  they  have  anyway,  and  it  must 
surely  mean  30  working  days  or  else  it  is  not  a  leave  of  30  days,  and 
the  comptroller  decided  that  the  law  was  that  they  should  have  30 
working  days,  discretionary  with  the  Public  Printer. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Then,  if  the  Public  Printer  has  discretion  to  cut  it 
down  to  26  days — a  calendar  month — ^the  man  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  full  30  days? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  was  imder  some  previous  decision,  I  think,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  My  predecessors  have  followed  that  line 
and  I  did  in  1913,  and  in  1914  I  did  not  provide  in  the  estimates  for 
30  working  days,  but  after  that  decision  and  after  Congress  allowed 
a  deficiency  last  year,  and  also  to  cover  this  year,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  meant  that  they  should  have  30  working  days, 
if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  office.  Of  course,  the 
conduct  of  the  Printing  Office  comes  first,  but  if  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business,  we  will  give  them  the  full  30  working  days, 
and  we  believe  Congress  so  intended.  So  as  not  to  come  back  to  flie 
conmiittee  year  in  and  year  out  with  a  deficiency  we  thought  it 
was  right,  as  we  knew  exactly  what  was  intended,  to  enter  it  m  the 
estimates.  We  have  entered  it  in  this  year's  estimate  instead  of 
coming  up  later  for  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  understand  that  under  the  last  decision  by 
the  comptroller  you  have  discretionary  power  to  reduce  the  leave 
below  30  days? 

Mr.  Ford.  If  the  work  in  the  office  were  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
needed  all  of  the  force  and  I  could  not  get  other  help,  I  would  work 
the  force  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  June  30,  and 
at  midnight  of  June  30  that  leave  is  wiped  out  if  it  is  not  taken 
before  that  date.  If  the  work  in  the  office  necessitated  the  keeping 
of  the  employees  there  and  I  could  not  get  any  help,  I  would  have 
to  do  that  or  else  stop  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  if  an  employee  took  30  calendar  days  as  his 
leave  with  your  permission,  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  credit  for 
only  26. 

Mr.  Ford.  He  was,  but  now  and  last  year  he  has  been  receiving  30 
days.  That  is  about  the  only  increase  in  our  estimates  this  year,  the 
increase  occasioned  by  the  leave. 

PUBLIC  PRINTING  AND  BINDING ^PAPER,  INK,  ETC. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  your  item  for  public  printing,  and  so  on,  you 
have  some  changes  of  language. 

Mr.  Ford.  Those  changes  are  errors. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  have  a  communication  from  you  that  this  should 
remain  the  same  as  the  current  law ;  that  the  words  "  horses,  wagons, 
harness"  should  be  stricken  out  wherever  they  occur,  and  that  this 
amount  should  be  $1,500  instead  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  are  you  getting  along  this  year  with  your 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  appropriation,  up  to  about  the  present  time,  ap- 
parently was  going  to  be  sufficient,  but  we  are  up  against  a  proposi- 
tion now  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  will  have  to  ask  relief. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  prevent  it,  but  I  am  dubious  about  that.  That 
is  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  paper  and  other  materials  en- 
tering into  the  production  of  public  printing.  For  instance,  the  inks 
have  jumped  in  price  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  and  in  one  case  400 
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per  cent.  The  inks  are  not  contracted  for;  that  is,  they  are  not  con- 
tracted for  by  the  year,  but  are  what  we  term  open  market  pur- 
chases— ^that  IS  to  say,  when  notice  comes  to  me  that  our  inks  are 
close  to  being  used  up  I  send  out  to  maybe  10  or  12  ink  manufac- 
turers and  get  bids.  We  open  the  bids  and  then  award  a  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  In  the  making  of  contracts  this  year  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  it  was  found  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
prices  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  prices  of  last  year.  One  con- 
tractor, I  beheve  it  was  the  National  Contracting  Co.,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  award  and  forfeited,  I  believe,  $5,000;  I  think  they  had  put 
up  a  $5,000  bond,  and  they  forfeited  that  bond. 
Mr.  GiLLETF.  They  forfeited  $5,000?     . 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  because  they  could  not  fill  the  contract.  We  ad- 
vertised for  these  various  items — ^items  which  this  contracting  con- 
cern had  refused — and  we  got  no  bidders.  We  communicated  with 
the  second  lowest  bidder  and  they  notified  us  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish  paper  to  us  but  refused  to  enter  into  a  contract 
oecause  every  24  hours  the  prices  changed. 

It  was  a  hardship  all  around,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  could 
not  get  the  material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper.  I 
bring  to  mind  the  carbon  papers  on  manifold  work  for  the  Post  OflSce 
Department;  we  entered  into  communication  with  the  Manifold  Co. 
and  the  Philip  Hano  Co.,  and  the  Manifold  Co.  quoted  us  a  price  on 
30,000  books.  We,  of  course,  have  to  communicate  with  the  joint 
committee  on  all  of  these  matters  where  the  expense  runs  above  $1,000. 

We  communicated  with  them,  and  in  the  meantime 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  the  General  Supply  Committee,  do  you  ? 
'SIt,  Ford.  No  ;  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  buy  anything  from  the  General  Supply 
Committee,  then? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  got  to  buy  from  the  (leneral  Supply  Com- 
mittee anything  which  they  have  of  the  materials  which  we  use. 
We  found  when  we  communicated  with  the  Manifold  Co.  that  the 
price  they  had  made  would  not  stand,  and  the  price  was  increased 
$690.  They  claimed  then  that  they  had  to  have  immediate  tele- 
graphic communication  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  pro- 
posal, because  the  paper  and  in^edients  that  go  into  the  manufac- 
txire  of  carbonized  paper  were  going  up  day  by  day.  The  same  thing 
is  true  as  to  pig  lead,  antimony,  and  tin,  and  particularly  antimony, 
as  the  prices  nave  soared  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  conmiunicate  with  the  various  departments  that  have 
plate  matter  stored  in  our  vaults.  I  went  down  personally  into  the 
>aults,  made  a  thorough  examination,  and  then  arranged  for  de- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  plates.  So  *f ar  we  have  teen  success- 
ful— ^I  guess  for  a  period  of  14  months — in  keeping  from  buying 
lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  that  by  reason  of  using  up  the  old  plates  that 
were  stored  in  the  different  departments? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  a  greart  many  cases;  yes.  A  great  deal  of  antimony 
and  tin  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  there  any  large  quantities  of  those  old  plates 
stored  away  that  could  be  melted  up  and  used  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  am  of  that  opinion.  I  have  been  fighting  at  it  :in«l 
have  been  successful  in  a  good  many  cases  in  getting  the  depart 
ments  to  give  them  up,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  timulit\ 
on  the  part  of  the  departments  in  letting  go  of  pjates.  But  it  ha- 
become  such  an  evil,  in  my  estimation,  that  something  had  to  be  dont-. 
We  need  certain  material  now,  and  we  are  recovering  them  from  th<>^H- 
plates.  But,  of  course,  we  have  no  refining  facilities  for  separatinir 
the  various  ingredients,  and,  consequently,  I  have  on  hand  a  certain 
amoimt  of  virgin  lead  with  which  we  do  the  toning  down.  So  far. 
we  have  been  successful  in  getting  along,  and  I  think  we  will  be  abk* 
to  weather  through  a  few  more  months.  I  am  only  citing  those  ex- 
amples to  show  the  alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  an»i 
material  that  enter  largely  into  printing.  Shortly,  we  will  enter  into 
contracts  for  all  materials — ^binding  materials,  and  so  on — and  what 
the  prices  will  be  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  I  think  I  am  safo 
in  saying  that  they  are  going  to  run  from  25  per  cent  to  200  or  3<^» 
per  cent  higher  than  the  last  contracts  which  were  made.  I  ha\e 
tried  to  get  through  with  the  appropriation,  and  we  would  be  in  a 
position  now  to  come  before  the  committee  and  ask  for  a  deficiency 
but  for  the  reason  that  during  the  suinmer  months  we  operated  tho 
office  economically  and  also  mtroduced  some  improved  machinery 
which  resulted  in  a  saving,  and  so  we  have  been  able  to  guard  the 
appropriation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  meet  this  high  cost 
just  now.  However,  last  year  our  disbursements  went  away  above 
what  they  had  been  heretofore. 

I  have  looked  over  the  records  for  several  years;  and  just  how  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  through  the  year  with  this  increased  cost 
of  materials  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  We  will  do  our  best,  and 
it  may  be  we  will  be  able  to  get  through ;  but  prices  have  gone  sky 
high.  That  is  true  of  our  red  ink  and  is  true  of  almost  aU  colors; 
and  there  is  difficulty  as  to  the  wood  pulp  and  Swedish  pulp  that  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  our  best  papers.  The  paper  contractors  are 
begging  us  to  find  some  ways  and  means  to  relieve  them.  We  went 
down  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  we  have  also  communi- 
cated with  the  State  Department  and  the  Commerce  Department  in 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  situation.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the 
price  of  everything  is  going  away  up.  I  think  the  committee  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  Public  Printer  has  cut  the 
appropriation  right  down  to  the  bone. 

REPAY  WORK  AND  OVERHEAD  CHARGES. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  a  lot  of  repay  work  last  year,  amount- 
inff  to  $778,400? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  and  if  you  will  notice  in  the  years  before  it  ran 
up  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  was  that  work  done? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  done  for  departments  that  have  appropriations 
outside  of  the  allotments  for  printing.  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  some,  the  War  Department  has  some,  and  some  of  the  other 
departments  have  some.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  now  just  exactly 
what  other  departments  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
how  much  was  received  from  each  department  and  the  particular 
bureau  for  which  the  work  was  done  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
point,  that  if  all  the  money  which  the  departments  are  asking  is 
granted  that  the  congressional  amount  will  be  short  from  three  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  would  like  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  this:  I  find  in  the  operation  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  our  overhead  charges  run  from  21,  22,  and  23 
per  cent  without  leave,  but  with  the  leave  they  run  around  37  and  39 
per  cent. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  include  in  those  overhead  charges  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  include  everything  in  the  place,  sir;  the  entire  work- 
ing's of  the  department.  We  take  in  our  plate  division,  our  clerical 
force,  and  all  that ;  it  all  is  counted  into  the  overhead  charges.  What 
I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  In  the  printing  bill  that  is  now  before 
Congress  there  is  a  provision  that  all  printing,  except  the  field  service 
and  some  other  services,  shall  be  done  in  the  Government  Prin|;ing 
Office.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  amount  runs  something  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment outside  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  If  it  is  pro- 
vided that  that  work  shall  be  done  in  the  Printing  Office  it  means 
that  such  work  can  be  done  with  a  very  slight  increase,  if  any,  in  the 
overhead  charges;  it  will  mean  keeping  the  force  intact  during  the 
summer  period,  and  if  there  is  anything  we  want  to  do  it  is  to  keep 
a  force  of  men  who  are  educated  and  skilled  in  work  of  that  character 
at  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  work  is  done  outside? 

Mr.  Ford.  All  kinds;  I  can  not  specify  it  all.  For  instance,  the 
Postal  Guide  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  printed  in  New 
York — ^in  Albany.  We  have  never  competed  for  it  for  the  reason 
that  we  can  not  compete ;  we  can  not  compete  because  the  publishers 
of  the  Postal  Guide  are  allowed,  and  they  bid  accordingly,  to  charge 
so  much  money  per  volume  for  that  booK ;  the  Government  Printing 
Office  could  not  do  that,  but  if  we  could  do  the  same  as  this  private 
concern,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  could  beat  their  figures 
and  get  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  copies  the  Government  gets  it  pays  for  ? 

itr.  Ford.  No.  After  they  furnish  the  Government  with  so  many 
copies  they  have  the  privilege  of  selling  the  Guide  at  so  much  per 
copy,  I  think,  $3.50.  But  the  Post  Office  people  now  say  they  are 
going  to  stop  it,  or  have  stopped  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Stop  what,  stop  selling  it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Stop  this  concern  from  charging  that  amount,  and 
they  want  me  to  bid  on  the  work.  As  I  say,  I  am  handica])pcd  in 
bidding  because  that  private  contractor  is  allowed  to  charge  for  the 
publications  and  sells  them  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  we  can  not 
compete  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  enables  them  to  bid  lower  by  reason  of  the 
sales  they  make  on  these  copies? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  though  a  man  came  to  you 
and  said,  "  We  will  get  out  a  book  for  you  and  give  you  so  many 
copies  if  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  selling  the  book,"  and  under 
that  arrangement  he  sells  the  book  and  makes  a  profit. 

Mr.  Giu^ETT.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  they  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind  now,  although  I  did  have 
them.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this :  That  the  Government  is 
spending  so  much  money  for  printing;  that  it  has  an  establishment 
equipped  to  compare  with  any  establishment  in  the  world,  if  not  bet- 
ter than  any  priiiting  establishment  in  the  world;  that  it  has  a 
trained  force  of  workers,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun, 
that  I  can  see,  why  all  of  the  printing  should  not  be  done  there,  and 
if  it  is  done  there  the  chances  are  that  the  price  of  printing  will  be 
reduced.  I  might  say  now  in  passing  that  last  year  we  reduced  the 
cost  2^  per  cent ;  the  departments  get  the  benefit  of  that  2^  per  cent 
reduction  in  cost,  and  it  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  $150,000  or 
$160,000.  The  more  work  we  get  into  the  Printing  Office  the  less  it 
costs  to  do  the  work.  But  the  departments  will  fight  it.  The  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  his  staff  are  against 
us,  and  they  have  set  forth  the  claim  that  we  can  not  do  the  work. 

We  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  last  year  requesting  that  he  take 
up  with  the  department  heads  and  Cabinet  officers  the  matter  of 
having  printing  that  was  then  being  done  outside  sent  to  the  Print- 
ing Office,  so  as  to  keep  our  force  intact.  The  President  kindly  did 
so  and  we  got  a  very  nice  response  from  departments,  but  in  all 
of  that  time  we  were  in  constant  receipt  of  communications  frcmi 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  brigadier  generals,  chief  engineers, 
engineering  officers,  and  so  on,  stating  that  the  local  concerns  under- 
bid the  Government  Printing  Office.  But  there  was  this  reason  for 
that,  that  the  local  offices  had  been  doing  this  class  of  work  and  the 
first  cost  was  eliminated.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  a  15-page  pro- 
posal ;  that  proposal  had  been  printed  in  John  Brown's  office  and  he 
has  that  type  standing  or  it  is  in  plates,  and  he  is  enabled  to  put  in  his 
bid  with  the  first  cost  eliminated.  But  the  Government  Printing 
Office  must  include  the  first  cost  of  composition  and  electrotyping. 
and  so  on,  and  the  bid  must,  in  duty  bound,  be  as  high  or  higher  than 
the  bids  of  the  concerns  that  have  been  doing  the  work  and  which 
are  able  to  eliminate  the  first  cost  in  the  later  bids.  However,  on  a 
second  order  for  that  same  job  we  will  meet  their  bids  if  not  beat 
them. 

What  I  want  to  brin^  out  particularly  is  that  we  have  an  institu- 
tion here  that  is  a  paying  institution  and  all  of  the  printing  work 
should  be  done  in  it.  I  guess  you  remember,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that 
recently  the  question  of  doing  away  with  branch  offices  has  come  up, 
and  the  departments  have  taken  the  stand  that  the  work  is  of  a 
confidential  nature,  and  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  on  the  premises.  However,  we  made  some  consolidations  last 
year  and  made  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  one  branch  instead  of  two; 
it  used  to  be  three.  It  was  consolidated  into  two  and  now  it  is  con- 
solidated into  one.  We  have  information  now  that  one  of  the  de- 
partments wants  the  room  which  the  printing  office  occupies,  and  we 
find  now  that  this  department  says  we  can  do  the  work  just  as  well 
down  in  the  main  office,  and  so  we  can. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  do  you  know  that  this  work  will  be  done  in 
your  off  season,  so  that  you  could  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did  not  say  that  that  particular  work  would  be  done. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  mean  that  particular  work,  but  I  mean  this 
outside  work  generally. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Well,  we  have  work  coming  into  the  office  which  may 
not  be  wanted  for  a  month  or  two,  or  perhaps  conditions  are  such 
that  it  will  be  held  back  by  the  making  of  plates,  and  so  on.    How- 
ever, if  it  were  rush  work  or  if  it  were  wanted  immediatelv  we  could 
attend  to  it  and  let  this  other  work  lay  back  to  fill  in  with.    The 
work  that  comes  into  the  Printing  Office  is  not  all  of  immediate 
necessity,  and  some  of  it  is  of  such  bulk  that  it  goes  on  for  months 
and  months.    But  if  we  have  nothing  to  do  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  to  clean  decks,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  hold  the  men ;  but  if 
we  had  this  work  we  could  fill  in  and  keep  the  force  intact.    If  the 
Printing  Office  can  handle  a  quantity  of  work  running  into,  we  will 
say,  in  round  figures,  two  or  three  million  dollars,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  we  can  increase   the   facilities   to   handle   $500,000, 
$800,000,  or  $1,000,000  more,  and  the  increased  cost  would  be  prac- 
tically nothing,  because  we  have  got  our  force  there.    We  have  found 
out  that  there  is  repay  work  that  goes  outside  at  periods  when  the 
Printing  Office  has  very  little  to  do,  and  if  that  were  brought  in  at 
that  time  we  could  handle  it  very  well.    I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
more  work  comes  to  the  Printing  Office  I  will  guarantee  that  we  will 
show  results. 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 

Washington,  April  10,  1916, 
Hon.  John  J,  Fitzgerald, 

House  of  Representatives  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald;  In  compliance  with  request  of  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  am  forwarding  statement  covering  repay  printing. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  your  attention  is  directed  that  to  this  repay 
account  is  due  the  low  estimate  submitted  for  the  purchase  of  paper.  As  will 
be  observed,  the  estimate  for  paper  for  the  ensuing  year  is  fixed  at  $710,000, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  expended  during  the  year  1915  the  sum  of 
$1,23S,759.31.  From  the  prices  submitted  for  paper  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
this  sum  will  be  materially  increased,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  judging  from  prices 
now  being  asked  for  paper,  that  the  sum  of  $710,000  estimated  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  gross  injustice  done  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  in  carrying  an  expense  against  printing  and  binding  of  $22,000  per 
year  for  lighting,  heat,  and  power  to  the  city  post  office. 

It  is  true  that  addition  has  been  made  to  the  power  plant  for  this  purpose 
and  it  is  entirely  agreeable  to  furnish  same,  but  the  added  exx)ense  of  $22,000 
l»er  year  should  not  be  charged  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  an  ex];)ense 
in  doing  the  printing  for  the  Government.  I  have  endeavored,  and  I  believe  our 
efforts  have  met  with  success,  to  reduce  the  expense  attached  to  Government 
printing.  Our  appropriation  last  year  and  the  present  year  shows  a  reduction 
of  $63,000,  with  a  decrease  in  the  scale  of  prices  during  the  past  year  of  2i  per 
wnt  (approximately  $150,000).  Now,  in  all  fairness  to  this  department,  I  would 
ask  the  committee  to  assist  us  in  still  better  achievements  and  not  charge  to 
printing  and  binding  a  matter  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing and  binding. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cornelius  Ford,  Public  Printer, 
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Repay  printing — Transfers  and  deposits  to  the  credit  of  public  printing  and 
binding  from  Congress  and  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  and  in- 
dependent Oovemment  establishments  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1911, 
1912, 1913, 1914y  and  1915. 


Department. 


Treasury 

War 

Navy 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Agriculture 

Justice 

State 

Commerce 

Panama  Canal 

Commissioners  District  Columbia. 

Superintendent  of  Documents 

Census 

Immigration  Commission 

Patent  Office 

Executive  Office  . . .-. 

National  Monetary  Commission  . . 

Tariff  Board 

Naval  Supply  Fund 

Smithsonian  Institution 

United  States  Commerce  Court. . . 

Simdry  Accoimts 

Bureau  Engraving  and  Printing. . 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

Congress 


Total. 


1911 


$11,637.37 

35,573.13 

95,030.04 

7,360.43 

479, 760. 73 


14,004.18 
16,739.00 


28,639.56 


147,546.09 
155,614.84 
9,300.45 
16,564.17 
4,019.13 
1,153.25 
2, 990. 96 
4,920.98 


4,520.73 


1,034,775.04 


1912 


149,548.94 

84,796.34 

6,975.75 

427,833.94 


17,856.55 
5,584.78 


27,666.50 


155,423.51 
131,226.30 


21,791.77 
4,720.64 

15,186.04 
2,911.83 
1,780.62 
27.43 
1,561.90 
4,151.08 


059,043.92 


1913 


$74,180.23 

96,049.23 

7,155.84 

498,156.92 


12,043.60 

16,174.54 

6,728.06 

38,646.22 


149,351.17 
148,328.92 


37,037.42 
5,037.33 


2.10 
4,683.99 

6.05 
1,275.73 
8,224.07 


1,103,081.42 


1914 


10L5 


$79,204.83 
97,278.12 
14,941.88 

445,459.36 


11,750.03 
17,126.05 


$108,219.51 
I  133,432.06 
I  23.083.06 
,1192,258.08 
I  7,000.01 
I  19,3i0.41 
8,17L« 


37,936.37 


178,483.82 
116,578.06 


31,893.41 

2,125.27 

162,153.88 


6,732.13 


446.16 


1,890.10 


139.00 
1,241.83 
1,771.61 


m.fo 


889.78 


1,011,422.99     703,524.30 


9,118L73 

1,252.12 

4,17T).7» 

738.61 


1  Postal-card  stock  was  purchased  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  the  fiscal  years  1911, 1912, 1913, 

10,000  yearly.    Commencf 
Post  Office  Department. 


and  1914,  averaging  approximately  $^,000  yearly^  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  stock  for 
postal  cards  has  been  furnished  by  the  P 


Statement  showing  the  estimates  on  uncompleted  work  in  hand  and  balance 
available  of  the  various  departments  and  independent  offices,  June  SO,  1915. 


Department. 


White  House. 
State 


Treasury 

War 

Justice 

Post  Office 

Navy 

Hydrographic  C  fflce 

Interior 

Patent  <'  fflce 

Oeological  Survey 

Agriculture 

weather  Bureau 

Commerce 

Labor 

Smithsonian  Institution 

National  Museum 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 

International  Exchange 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

Zoological  Park 

Astrophysical  'Observatory 

American  Historical  Associatiofn 

International  Union  of  American  Republics 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Library  of  Congress 

Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States 

Ignited  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Court  of  Claims 

Congressional  allotment 


Total. 


Uncompleted 
work. 


$1,091.21 
20,853.49 

8,729.21 
826.26 

7,172.57 
11,99&51 

8,211.18 
34,483.60 
65,790.30 
44,921.57 
69,453.07 

2,433.19 
30,607.15 
26,549.10 

3,551.18 

14,545.04 

859.36 

5.14 


Balance. 


18,505.61 

22,134.66 

13.73 


75.44 

2,173.60 

3,144.08 

38,817.38 

425,936LSa 


$841.86 

5,957.18 

10,311.48 

34,445.41 

631.64 
17.15 

.78 

1.46 

.28 

.83 

8,197.33 

15.79 

ia79 

.53 

.15 

1,363.31 

.79 

8,665.36 

7.01 

14.38 

.63 

23.17 

3,785.43 

1.01 

5, 299.  OS 

10.95 

2,174.85 

604.  R7 

139.98 

3,883.60 

.38 

4,897.13 

80,393.56 
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Haietnent  shouHng  allotments,  amount  hilled,  estimated  work  in  hand,  and 
balance  available  for  the  various  departments  for  the  first  nine  months,  July- 
March,  inclusive,  of  flsval  year  1916. 


DepartOMnt. 


savy 

1>  drographic  Office 

ustice 

jbrary  of  Congress 

freasiiry 

nterstate  Commerce  Commission . 

•Var 

Post  Office 


ommerce 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Labor 


Executive  Office. 
State 


,\|:riculture 

V\  eather  Bureau 

IntMior 

Oeolo^cal  Survey: 

Printing 

Illustrations 

Patent  Office 

Congress 

Court  of  Claims 

Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia 

Supreme  Court,  United  States 

irnited  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 

National  Museum 

American  Ethnology 

Smithsonian  Institution 

International  Exchange 

International  Catalogue,  Scientific  Literature.. 

Zoological  Park 

Astrophysicial  Observatory 

American  Historical  Association 

Pan  American  Union 


Total. 


Allotment. 


$120,000.00 

25,000.00 

35,000.00 

200.030.69 

390,014.71 

125,034.50 

204,372.22 

290,014.71 

390,000.00 

15,000.00 

155,000.00 

3,000.00 

40,000.00 

405,000.00 

35,000.00 

300,000.00 

130,000.00 

45,000.00 

575,000.00 

1,587,520.00 

30,000.00 

1,500.00 

15,000.00 

1,500.00 

37,500.00 

21,000.00 

10,000.00 

200.00 

100.00 

200.00 

200.00 

7,000.00 

20,000.00 


5,274,186.83 


Amount 
billed. 


$78,583.86 

10,860.46 

20,979.04 

144,963.30 

247,061.11 

70,497.55 

123,600.03 

151,835.54 

225,212.94 

4,143.67 

99,996.39 

1,053.70 

20,655.38 

300,944.67 

12,565.04 

199,939.95 

63,785.03 

3,081.88 

391,896.02 

722,087.95 

21, 162. 18 

709.80 

3,875.07 

559.86 

19,794.38 

4,455.78 

6,223.88 

141. 92 

10.19 

64.58 

11.66 

2,069.70 

14,414.51 


2,973,846.02 


Estimated 
work. 


$25,380.52 

3,344.86 

4,233.61 

12,528.50 

47,235.92 

18,260.03 

31,066.28 

44,279.27 

79,510.17 

4,861.51 

26,074.51 


772.65 

116,648.37 

10,684.54 

43,143.93 

47, 174. 25 

8,623.78 

74,481.00 

518,446.05 

3,989.79 

183.23 


15, 715. 36 

6,408.83 

6,191.44 

26.10 


34.94 

90.14 

2,261.19 

3,084.00 


1,154,734.67 


Available 
balance. 


$16,035.62 

4,794.68 

9, 787. 3S 

42,538.89 

95,717.68 

36,276.92 

49,705.91 

Vfu,  099.  W 

85,276.89 

5,994.82 

28,929.10 

1,946.3& 

18,572.07 

47,406.96 

11,750.42 

56,916.12 

19,040.72 

108,622.98. 

346,386.00 

4,848.03 

606.97 

11,124.93 

940.14 

1,990.26 

10,135.39 

12,424.32 

31.98 

89.81 

100.48 

98.20 

2,660.11 

2,501.49 


1,148,080.46 


1  Deficit. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS. 


The  Chairman.  For  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents 
the  appropriation  is  $178,895,  and  your  estimate  is  the  same. 

Mr.  JBrinker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the  operations 
of  your  office  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  can  not  give  you  an  itemized  statement ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  documents  handled? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes.  I  have  a  comparative  statement  made  for 
you.    You  want  the  figures  for  1915,  I  suppose — ^the  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brinker.  The  number  of  books  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  42,866,984. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  those  for  free  distribution  as 
well  as  those  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  everything.  There  were 
distributed  40,245,075  documents,  which  numbler  included  the  cash 
sales  of  3,252,919. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  Do  you  mean  documents? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GnxjBTT.  That  you  got  cash  for? 
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Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir.  For  those  documents  we  received 
$145,442.30. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  figures  for 
the  previous  year? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  have  a  comparative  statement  here  for  the  years 
1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  read  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  just  given  us  the  figures  for  1915,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  you  the  number  of  documents  re- 
ceived and  distributed — 1915. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1914? 

Mr.  Brinker.  In  1914,  44,103,738  documents  were  received,  and 
there  were  distributed  42.410,847. 

The  Chairman.  Give  tne  cash  sales  next. 

Mr.  Brinker.  The  cash  sales  for  1914  were  1,378,207  documents, 
for  which  we  received  $129,942.66.  ^  In  1913  there  were  received 
39,261,107  documents,  and  there  were  distributed  29,488,581.  The 
cash  transactions  in  1913  covered  1,307,956  documents,  for  which  we 
received  $109,114.38.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  cover- 
ing eight  or  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Brinker.  For  eight  months,  of  the  fiscal  year  1916  there  were 
received  28,503,953  documents,  and  there  were  aistributed  26,358,462 
documents.  We  estimate  that  for  the  entire  year  the  number  re- 
ceived will  run  over  42,000,000  documents  and  that  there  will  be 
over  39,000,000  distributed. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  cash  sales  for  that  period? 

Mr.  Brinker.  The  cash  sales  in  those  eight  months  covered 
3,204,540  documents,  for  which  we  received  $119,752.52.  That  shows 
an  increase  of  79  per  cent  in  books  sold  and  29  per  cent  cash  received 
over  similar  period  of  last  year.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  distributing  the  farmers'  bulletins? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  complaints  now  about  delays? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  anything  that  amounted 
to  a  complaint.  Occasionally  we  get  an  inquiry,  or  what  might 
be  considered  a  complaint.  Some  people  get  a  little  restless  some- 
times. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  outset  there  was  a  little  complaint,  but 
you  have  obviated  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Brinker.  All  of  that  trouble  has  been  obviated  and  the  work 
is  going  on  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  During  a  presidential  or 
concessional  compaign  year,  we  have  a  little  more  trouble  than  we 
do  m  off  years.  There  is  more  work  to  be  done  then,  and  we  fre- 
quently have  trouble  in  getting  sufficient  help. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little  more  insistent? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  more  insistent  about  getting  their 
stuff  out  then.  We  have  had  no  complaint,  except  that  we  have  been 
called  up  occasionally  by  people  who  get  a  little  restless  and  think 
their  work  is  not  going  out  as  promptly  as  they  would  like,  but  we 
always  make  that  satisfactory  to  the  Members  and  to  the  depart- 
ments. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  of  distribution  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  or  is  it  heavier  at  any  particular  time? 

Mr.  Brinker.  It  is  heavier  during  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  The  heaviest  months  are  December,  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March.  The  heaviest  period  is  from  about  the  middle  of 
November  until  about  the  first  of  March, 

Mr.  GnxETT.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  in  the  cash  sales? 

^f  r.  Brinker.  It  is  estimated  on  tne  basis  of  cost.  The  estimate  is 
«:()tten  up  by  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  cover  the  cost? 

Mr.  Brinker.  They  are  sold  at  cost. 

Mr.  GiLLETTT.  I  notice  that  these  documents  average  in  price  about 
5  cents  apiece,  as  I  figure  it  up.  Do  you  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
distribution,  which  I  should  think  would  be  very  heavy  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir;  just  the  cost  of  material  and  printing. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  The  cost  of  the  material  and  the  printing? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  of  material  and  printing. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  you  have  to  make  a  separate  provision  for  every 
little  5-cent  document,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  distribution 
must  be  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Brinker.  The  cost  of  the  distribution  would  be  more  than 
double  the  price  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  should  think  so.  Should  not  that  cost  be  taken  into 
account? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  do  not  know ;  Congress  seems  not  to  think  so.  The 
law  provides  that  the  publications  shall  be  sold  at  cost. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  it  say  at  the  cost  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  At  the  co^  of  material  and  printing. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  statement  of  cash  sales  given  here  in- 
clude the  reproduction  of  speeches  from  the  Congressional  Beocml 
ordered  by  Congressmen? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir.    We  do  not  handle  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  includes  only  the  public  documents  that  are 
sold  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir;  those  sold  to  the  general  public.  The 
printing  of  speeches  and  material  for  Members  of  Clongress  are 
handled  by  the  Public  Printer,  and  not  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  all. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  speeches  are  shipped  up  here  with  the  franks,  and 
thev  attend  to  the  distribution  of  them. 

Mr.  Brinker.  You  will  notice  from  the  figures  I  have  given  that 
the  handling  of  cash  publications  this  year  over  similar  periods  of 
last  year  has  increased  79  per  cent. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Brinker.  It  is  due  to  increased  business.  The  general  public 
is  taking  more  interest,  I  suppose,  in  public  documents. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  suppose  it  means  that  the  Congressmen  are  getting 
busier  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  They  do  not  distribute  these  documents.  They  do 
not  increase  the  cash  sales. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  you  referring  to  cash  sales  ? 
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Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  superintendent  of  documents  has  been  sending  out 
in  the  last  year  or  two  notices  calling  attention  to  documents  that 
are  on  sale,  and  we  have  been  getting  communications  from  ]>eople 
who  say  that  they  have  seen  those  notices.  That  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  demand. 

Mr.  Brinker.  We  have  been  operating  on  that  line,  using  every 
means  possible  to  make  public  the  publications  that  we  have  for 
sale.  We  issue  a  bulletin  weekly  which  is  sent  to  about  25  diflFerent 
publishing  houses,  those  bulletins  showing  the  publications  that  are 
on  sale,  or  the  new  documents  issued  and  put  on  sale  each  week. 

Mr.  Borland.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  departments — ^I  think  it 
was  the  Department  of  Agriculture — issued  a  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birds  which  was  advertised  in  the  country  press  in  such  a 
way  that  a  large  number  of  school-teachers  concluded  that  thev 
could  get  theii'  classes  interested  in  them.  I  had  a  great  many  i-e- 
quests  for  this  document,  and  was  unable  to  comply  with  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  them.  I  wrote  a  form  letter  to  those  school- 
teachers, when  I  found  where  the  thing  was  coming  from,  inform- 
ing them  that  they  could  buy  the  bulletins  from  the  Public  Printer. 
That  fact  was  not  known  to  the  school-teachers,  but  they  concluded 
from  the  newspaper  statement  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  write 
to  their  Congressmen  and  get  an  unlimited  supply. 

Mr.  Brinker.  That  bulletin  w^as  issued  about  two  years  ago,  and 
we  have  sold  over  13,000  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  To  whom  do  you  send  the  notices  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Brinker.  We  send  them  to  publishing  houses,  and  place  them 
around  where  they  will  be  noticed,  wherever  we  can  get  anyone 
to  take  them. 

Mr.  GiLLE'rr.  Do  you  sell  documents  to  publishing  houses  for  re- 
sale by  them  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir;  I  was  referring  to  the  notices  we  sent  out. 
We  only  sell  public  documents  to  individuals,  and  one  copy  to  an 
individual. 

Mr.  GiLLETi\  Suppose  a  school-teacher  should  want  a  hundred 
copies? 

Mr.  Brinker.  We  would  send  more  to  a  school.  If  a  school  or  an 
institution  of  any  kind  wanted  to  purchase  them  in  quantities,  they 
could  obtain  them  upon  giving  a  certificate  that  they  were  to  be  sold 
or  distributed  without  profit.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  this  town  that  has  aided  us  in  selling  a  great 
many  publications.  We  shall  probably  have  to  have  a  reprint  of 
that  bulletin  you  were  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  that  bird  bulletin  gone  out  of  print? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir;  it  is  still  in  print,  but  the  stock  has  run 
down  pretty  low.  We  have  none  on  hand  except  what  we  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  about  4,000  copies  of  it  on  hand. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  the  law  permit  you  to  reprint  them  when  the 
supply  runs  out  ?    Can  you  reprint  them  without  special  authority  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  We  can  reprint  them  with  the  consent  of  the  issuing 
office.  We  can  call  for  a  reprint  of  any  publication  by  getting  the 
consent  of  the  office  that  issued  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  determination  is  based  on  tlie  demand? 
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Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  demand.  We  take  advantage  of  the 
information  of  the  issuing  office.  They  are  supposed  to  be  posted  to 
a  great  extent  and  to  have  some  idea  of  about  how  many  the  general 
piiolic  will  want  of  them.  Then,  we  have  information  that  we  get 
from  our  own  sources.  We  base  our  judgment  on  the  sales  of  the 
past — ^that  is,  by  going  back  and  seeing  what  the  demand  has  been  in 
previous  years. 

FUEL,   HEAT,  AND  UOHT  FOR   CITY   POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  I  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  Printing 
Office  to-day  is  spending  $22,000  for  something  that  it  should  not  be 
compelled  to  spend  money  for.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
city  post  office  in  the  city  of  Washington  which  the  Public  Printer 
has  got  to  light,  heat,  and  furnish  power  to.  This  amounts  to 
$22,000  a  year,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  the  appropriation  for  printing 
and  binding.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the  Public  Printer 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  out  of  moneys  for  printing  and  binding 
for  lighting,  heating,  and  furnishing  power  to  the  city  post  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  Under  what  provision  of  law  is  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Under  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  arrived  at  this  estimate  of  $22,000  by  a 
calculation  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  is  costing  us,  and  it  is  an  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  MoNDEu^  You  are  furnishing  heat  and  light  from  your  plant  i 

Mr.  Ford.  Heat,  light,  and  power;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  there  has  been  no  distribution  of  the  expense? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir;  I  am  carrying  that  as  a  dead  weight. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Is  that  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  some  trouble  arises.  Then  it  is 
an  annex.  It  means  so  much  more  coal  and  so  much  more  help, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  1  can  not  see  where  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  any  right  to  require  that  service  of  us. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  may  be  cheaper  to  have  it  done  that  way. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  no  objection  to  furnishing  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir ;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  done  out 
of  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
cost? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  you  see,  this  obligates  the  Printing  Office  to 
the  amount  of  $22,000.  There  is  another  feature.  Since  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Printing  Office  should  take  over  all  of  the  waste  paper, 
all  the  departments  have  been  relieved  of  that  expense.  That  has 
added  a  burden  on  the  Printing  Office  of  from  $8,000  to  $0,000  a  year. 
One  of  the  businest  places  at  present  is  the  place  where  we  are  get- 
ting waste  paper. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  waste  paper  worth  uinre  than  the  cost  of  \U 
collection? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  get  any  benefit  from  that.  It 
runs  to  about  $55,000  a  year,  but  that  reverts  back  to  the  Treasur3\ 
Our  burden  is  increasing  at  the  Printing  Office,  and  it  is  not  just 
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to  saddle  us  with  that  additional  burden  of  $22,000  on  account  of  the 
Post  Oifice  Department. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  is  for  the  city  post  office? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  the  new  post-office  building  that  is  under  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

FURNITURE,    FIXTURES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  type- 
writers, etc.  The  current  appropriation  is  $149,000,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing $146,000.  You  are  increasing  in  this  item  from  $30,000  to  $33,000 
vour  authorization  for  stationery  and  office  printing,  including 
olanks,  price  lists,  and  bibliographies. 

Mr.  Brinker.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  work, 
making  necessary  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  material  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  simply  an  authorization? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  of  that  authorization  of  $30,000  for  this 
purpose  did  you  use  in  1915? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  think  we  used  nearly  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fund  for  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Brinker.  From  the  proportion  we  have  used  up  to  this  date 
we  think  we  will  use  all  that  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  will  need  more? 

Mr.  Brinker.  We  need  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  division  of  this 
appropriation,  whereby  out  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  $30,000 
has  b^n  allowed  for  stationery  and  office  printing,  including  blanks, 
price  lists,  and  bibliographies  f 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  do  not  know.  That  was  done  for  a  number  of 
years  before  I  took  charge  of  the  office.  This  is  the  same  form  that 
was  followed  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  documents 
handled  you  will  need  a  larger  sum  for  stationery  and  the  other 
purposes  enumerated  here? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  By  bibliographies  do  you  mean  to  include  your 
weekly  bulletins  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  charged  up  against  this.  That 
work  is  done  in  a  clerical  way,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  it.  That 
includes  biblio^aphies  and  general  supplies  and  things  of  that  kind 
that  are  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Borland.  To  whom  are  the  catalogues  and  indexes  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  To  the  libraries.  They  go  to  the  depository  libra- 
ries as  provided  by  law  and  to  other  libraries,  and  some  of  them  are 
sold.  We  supply  the  depository  libraries  with  copies  of  them,  and 
we  supply  certain  other  libraries  that  are  authorized  by  law  to  the 
number  of  2,000  copies,  and  we  take  subscriptions  to  the  monthly 
catalogue. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  that  not  included  in  the  item  for  catalogues 
and  indexes? 

Mr.  Brinker.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 
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Mr.  Borland.  I  was  speaking  of  the  item  where  the  increase 
occurs. 

Mr.  Brinker.  That  increase  was  on  account  of  the  increased  work. 
That  makes  necessary  an  increase  in  the  material  used  to  carry  on 
the  work.  A  greater  number  of  publications  are  being  handled,  and 
therefore  greater  supplies  of  material  are  necessary  in  order  to 
handle  them. 

BOOKS  FOR  DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  binding  reserve  remainders  and  for  supplying 
lxK>ks  to  depository  libraries  you  reduce  your  authorization  from 
$86,000  to  $80,000. 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
on  that  item. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  did  you  have  left  over  this  year,  if  any, 
under  that  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  can  not  tell  you.    I  think  it  was  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Put  the  exact  figure  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  supplv  that.  The  amount  of  bal- 
ance on  hand  is  $20,102.52. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  result  is  a  net  decrease  of  $3,000  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  amount  asked  now  is  $146,000,  and  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  year  is  $149,000  ? 

Mr.  Brinker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Brinker.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  the  depository  accounts  will 
run.  Some  years  it  runs  more  than  it  does  in  others,  but  we  think 
we  will  be  justified  in  reducing  the  amount. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

STATE  department,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  TONNEE,  CHIEF  OF  BUEEAU  OF 

EOLLS  AND  UBEAEY. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  State  Department  the  appropriation  for 
printing  for  the  current  year  is  $40,000,  and  for  next  year  you  are 
asking  $45,000.    What  is  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation  1 

Mr.  ToNNER.  We  are  asking  for  $45,000  in  order  to  print  foreign 
relations  in  the  event  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  have  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  print  them  this  year,  which  accounts  for  the 
tmning  in  of  a  little  over  $5,000.  The  work  in  the  department  in 
connection  with  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  print  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  print  them  last  year? 

Mr.  Tonner.  The  war  was  on  last  year.  We  have  some  copy  pre- 
pared, but  we  have  not  actually  sent  it  to  the  Printing  Office.  We 
have  some  copy  prepared  for  the  next  volume,  but  we  have  not  sent 
it  down  to  the  Printing  Office  because  we  usually  wait  until  enough 
is  prepared  to  complete  a  volume.    The  department  prefers  to  have 
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the  appropriation  available  in  the  event  they  find  an  opportunity 
to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $5,000  this  year  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  And  we  did  not  use  it;  and  that  just  represents  the 
amount  of  money  we  turned  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  print  one  of  these  volumes? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  They  are  printed  for  each  year ;  but  it  depends  upon 
circumstances  as  to  how  soon  we  can  get  them  out.  For  instance, 
the  last  volume  is  for  the  year  1910.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  date  or  publication,  but  we  have 
fallen  behind  on  account  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  not  yet  printed  the  1911  volume? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  print  that  one  volume  \ 

Mr.  ToNNER.  It  varies.  It  depends  upon  how  much  matter 
there  is. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Approximately. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  It  runs  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  a  volume. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  $5,000  would  not  much  more  than  pay  for 
the  printing  of  the  1911  volumes? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  That  is  all  we  are  working  on  now.  We  are  always 
behind  a  few  years  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  that  far  behind  in  the  printing 
of  a  document  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary ;  but  you  see  there 
are  many  papers  that  can  not  be  published  until  after  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  AioNDELL.  It  gets  to  be  ancient  history  by  the  time  you  have 
them  printed. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  The  trouble  is  there  is  some  material  that  we  do  not 
want  printed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  want  it  to  be  ancient  history  before  it  is 
printed  ? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  Yes ;  in  some  respects,  I  suppose.  Some  of  it  for  the 
time  being  is  confidential,  but  does  not  remain  confidential  after  a 
period  of  a  few  years. 

The  CnAiR3rAN.  And  you  do  not  publish  these  volumes  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  so  that  the  information  can  be  published? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  Yes.  Of  course,  everything  for  that  year  is  not  pub- 
lished, and  it  only  includes  such  material  as  can  be  published.  You 
can  not  always  determine  within  the  year  what  is  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  does  not  matter  particularly  if  you  are  an- 
other year  behind. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  No;  it  will  not  make  much  difference  except  to  the 
people  interested  in  the  publication.  The  department  tries  to  keep  it 
up  and  we  would  have  printed  the  1911  volume  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  war.  Some  years  ago  we  were  up  to  within  two  years  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  was  nothing  very  critical  in  1911  that  you 
could  not  publish  now? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  No;  but  the  war  has  prevented  the  people  who  arc 
engaged  on  the  work  putting  their  time  on  it. 
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PRINTINO  ASCERTAINMENT  OF  ELECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  supplemental  estimate,  as  follows : 

Printing  ascertainment  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President :  To  pay 
the  expenses  of  printing,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
February  3,  1887,  the  certified  copies  of  the  final  ascertainment  of  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  as  transmitted  by  the 
executive  of  each  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  $2,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Tonner.  That  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  is  in  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  Four  years  ago  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $1,500, 
and  the  printing  was  given  to  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office? 

Mr.  Tonner.  The  Government  Printing  Office  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this.  The  law  requires  it  shall  be  done  by  a  news- 
paper and  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  appropriation  at  all.  This  is  tor  printing  the  certified  copies 
of  the  election  returns  furnished  by  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it?    Is  it  required  by  law? 

Mr.  Tonner.  It  is  required  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  statute: 

And  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
receipt  at  the  State  Department  of  each  of  the  certificates  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secreary  of  State,  shall  publish  in  such  public  news- 
paper as  he  shall  designate  such  certificates  in  full,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  thereafter  he  shall  transmit  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  copies  in 
full  of  each  and  every  certificate  so  received  theretofore  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Congi'ess  is  not  necessarily  in  session  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  of  State  publishes  that  information? 

Mr.  Tonner.  No;  the  returns  come  in  between  the  election  and 
March  4,  usually ;  they  begin  to  come  in  shortly  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  Secretary  of  State  could  publish  the  informa- 
tion at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Tonner.  We  send  to  Congress  a  certified  copy  of  these  same 
returns.    We  ask  the  States  to  furnish  them  in  triplicate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Tonner.  The  department  has  asked  for  $2,000,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  cost  more  than  $1,500  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  surely  oid  $2,000  if  you  ask  for  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Tonner.  Last  year  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  print- 
ing ran  over  the  $1,500  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  over? 

Mr.  Tonner.  I  do  not  remember ;  but  I  should  say  $200,  and  there 
was  simply  nothing  for  the  Washington  Post  to  do  except  to  re- 
duce their  bill  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  The  printing 
Was  done  at  the  regular  line  price,  of  course,  but  some  of  the  States 
sent  in  tremendous  big  returns. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  charge  a  line? 
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Mr.  ToNNER.  I  do  not  recall ;  but  it  is  the  regular  rate — ^whatever 
that  is.  * 

Mr.  BoBiiAND.  The  statute  does  not  say  that  he  shaU  adc  tor  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  No;  he  simply  designates  the  particular  newspaper 
in  which  they  are  to  be  published,  and  it  has  been  customary  to 

Erint  them  in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers.    Heretofore  they 
ave  been  published  at  one  time  m  the  Post  and  at  another  time  in 
the  Star. 

Fmday,  Afiol  7,  1916. 
treasury  department,  printing  and  binding ^public  health   , 

REPORTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  FEEDEBICE  F.  WESTON,  CHIEF  OF  DIYISIOH 
OF  FBINTINa  AND  STATIONEET,  AND  ME.  D.  S.  MASTEESON, 
CHIEF  CLEEE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEEVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Treasury  Department  the  appropriation 
is  $390,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $455,000. 

Mr.  Weston,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Weston.  Several  items  make  up  the  increase.  One  is  the  con- 
tinued activities  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  emergency  war-revenue  act.  Another  is  the  printing  for 
the  General  Supply  Committee^  which  the  Treasury  pays  entirely 
for,  and  which  formerly  was  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury.  Another 
item  is  the  increased  amount  of  the  request  by  the  Public  Health 
Bureau  for  their  publications. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  do  they  request? 

Mr.  Weston.  They  are  asking  for  $30,000  more  than  they  are  now 
using. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Mr.  Masterson,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Public  Health 
Bureau,  is  here  and  can  probably  tell  you  better  than  I,  because  he 
is  more  acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Masterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief  reason  we  are  asking 
for  this  increase  is  that  we  have  a  much  larger  number  of  publica- 
tions ready  for  issue  than  we  had  a  year  ago,  and  they  all  contain 
material  gathered  through  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  service 
and  through  other  investigations,  and  they  are  extremely  valuable 
to  the  public.  If  we  can  not  get  them  out  that  much  benefit  to  the 
public  will  be  lost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  allotment  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  have  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  a  50  per  cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  ask  for  $30,000  additional,  and  that  is  only 
a  part  of  what  we  need.  We  now  have  partly  ready  or  fully  ready 
about  40  publications  on  subjects  that  are  valuable  and  interesting 
to  the  general  public.  I  can  read  three  or  four  of  the  titles  if  you 
are  interested  in  them.  One  is  Prevention  of  Disease  and  Care  of 
the  Sick  and  Injured.    That  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  publication 
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to  help  people  in  isolated  districts  who  are  far  away  from  a  physician 
to  take  care  of  their  injuries  and  sickness  until  they  can  get  a  physi- 
cian. Others  are  Household  Sanitation,  a  Practical  Handbook  for 
Housewives;  Sanitation  of  Office  Buildings,  With  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  the  Health  Protection  of  Government  Employees;  Manual  of 
Rat  Proofing,  for  rat  proofing  new  buildings  under  construction 
and  rat  proofing  old  buildings  m  rat-infected  cities.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  for  technical  workers,  and  the  bureau  also  proposes  to  get 
out  a  publication  entitled  ''  Rats  and  Rat  Riddance  '^  as  a  popular 
publication. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  out  a  bulle- 
tin on  how  to  destroy  rats.  How  many  of  these  publications  are  we 
going  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  They  are  the  hardest  animals  in  the  world  to 
get  rid  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  plan  a  lot  of  different  systems  Ave  will 
never  get  rid  of  them.    What  other  publications  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Others  of  particular  value  are  the  following: 
Investigation  of  Effects  of  Lighting  Conditions  on  Eyesight  of  Em- 
ployees, Studies  of  Health  of  Steel  Workers  and  Sanitation  of  Steel 
Flants,  Investigations  of  Health  Hazards  in  Gas  Making,  Investiga- 
tions of  Coastal  Waters  of  New  Jersey  and  Vicinity  in  Regard  to 
Pollution  of  Shell-Fish  Beds.  The  service  has  also  just  completed 
the  following  bulletin :  Investigation  of  the  Pollution  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  of  the  Potomac  Watershed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  all  of  the  publications  to  which  you  are  now 
referring  ready  for  publication ! 

Mr.  ]ilA.8TER80N.  About  half  of  them  are  ready,  sir ;  and  the  other 
half  are  partly  prepared. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Ar8  those  now  prepared  the  titles  of  which  you  have 
read  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them;  about  six  of  them  are 
ready. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  had  so  large  an  output 
of  literature  last  year  and  have  so  large  an  output  up  to  this  time 
this  year? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Because  of  the  public  demand,  I  presume.  There 
are  many  of  our  publications  which  are  on  very  popular  subjects,  like 
the  ones  entitled  "The  Care  of  the  Baby  "  and  "  Summer  Care  of 
Infants  "  and  those  relating  to  the  sanitation  of  homes.  We  had  a 
tremendous  demand  for  these,  and  as  they  were  very  cheap,  we  were 
able,  with  our  small  allotment,  to  get  out  a  large  number  of  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  thig  document  entitled  "  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Pollution  and  Sanitary  Conditions  of  the  Potomac  Water- 
shed "  has  just  recently  been  issued? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  copies  of  this  bulletin  were  published? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Five  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,342.85? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  comparatively  expensive  bul- 
letin to  print. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  of  value  only  to  scientific  and  technical 
men? 

Mr.  Masterson.  That  is  largely  true,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  why  issue  such  a  large  edition? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Well,  we  distribute  to  a  mailing  list  about  3,000 
copies  of  all  laboratory  bulletins ;  that  is  the  only  way  we  have  with 
our  present  limited  force  of  getting  them  regularly  before  these 
laboratory  men.  Of  these  3,000  addresses,  over  500  consist  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  each  of  whom  receives  one  copy  of  every  publication 
we  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Members  of  Congress,  laboratories,  medical 
schools,  State  health  departments,  health  officers — of  whom  there  are 
about  10,000  in  the  country,  but  they  do  not  all  get  them — private  in- 
vestigators and  technical  workers,  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  a  few  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  think  there  would  be  5,000  people 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Potomac  River 
to  make  it  desirable  to  issue  that  many  copies,  except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity.    What  is  the  usual  edition  of  these  publications  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Of  the  technical  and  scientific  publications  we 
^^jsstre^rom  three  to  five  thousand ;  of  the  popular  bulletins,  like  the 
Care  of  the  Baby,  and  material  of  that  character,  from  8,000  to 
50,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  how  are  they  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  They  are  distributed  first  to  a  limited  mailing 
list  of  about  4,000;  the  rest  on  individual  requests  from  people 
throughout  the  country,  county  health  officers,  and  city  health  officers, 
who  often  ask  for  hundreds  of  copies  at  a  time.  Then,  Members  of 
Congress  ask  for  a  great  many  copies  for  distribution  in  their  dis- 
tricts. We  supply  them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  when  our  edition 
runs  out  we  are  simply  obliged  to  say  that  we  can  not  comply  with  the 
remiests  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  printing  allotment  is  spent  for 
publications  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  spent  last  year  all  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  was  your  allotment  last  year? 

Mr.  Masterson.  $64,000;  of  that  we  spent  for  publications  all  but 
$2,400.    That  $2,400  was  used  for  binding  and  for  blanks. 
-    The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  all  of  your  allotment  is  for 
publications? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  we  issued  1,728,000  copies, 
compared  with  555,000  copies  in  1913,  two  years  before. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  handled  by  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
by  the  superintendent  of  documents? 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  superintendent  of  documents  keeps  the  stock, 
but  we  direct  the  distribution.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  roughly 
estimate  the  cost  of  all  the  publications  we  would  like  to  get  out  next 
year  at  $133,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  ready,  though  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  They  are  not  all  ready;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  those  that  are  ready? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Those  that  are  ready,  including  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent publications  that  we  get  out  every  year,  I  should  say,  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  $100,000.  But  there  will  be  other  very  valu- 
able publications  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  will  be  gotten  ready. 
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Mr.  MoNDEiJi.  You  have  publications  now  ready  which,  together 
with  the  ordinary  current  publications,  would  require  an  outlay  of 
$100,000? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  That  would,  then,  consume  the  $30,000  additional 
that  you  desire  over  and  above  your  present  allotment  of  $70,000? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir.  At  that,  however,  we  would  have  to 
issue  rather  limited  editions. 


Friday,  April  7, 1916. 

war  oei'aftment,  printing  and  binding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  C.  SCOFIEU),  ASSISTANT  AND  CHIEF 

CLEEK  WAE  DEFAETMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $200,000, 
and  you  are  asking  $250,000  for  the  War  Department  printing. 
What  is  the  need  for  that  additional  money  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  is  really  the  amount  that  our  printing  cost. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  ScoFiELj).  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  only  cost  you  $215,000  last  year. 

Mr.  ScoriELD.  It  cost  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman,  No  ;  it  did  not.  I  have  the  figures  from  the  Print- 
ing Office.  We  gave  you,  all  told,  $240,000,  but  you  only  spent 
$215,000. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  spent  $247,000  for  printing;  that  is,  in  round 
numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Your  balance  for  last  year  is  $24,000  and  your 
uncompleted  work  $8,729. 

Mr.  ScoFiBLD.  Some  of  those  figures  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  But  we  have  an  appropriation  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  for  printing,  which  allows  river  and  harbor  printing  to 
\)e  done,  and  that  is  what  brings  the  printing  up  to  $247,000.  We 
spent  last  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  amount  including  that 
which  was  allowed  to  you  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  printing  chargeable  against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Well,  $215,000  is  correct  as  to  that  printing,  as 
charged  by  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  any  more  than  that? 

Mr.  SooFiELD.  Well,  instead  of  some  $8,000  there  was  $11,000 
worth  of  unfinished  work  carried  over. 

The  Chairman.  $8,729. 

Mr.  SooriELD.  Our  figures  are  $11,000.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
gets  his  $8,729.    It  is  $11,170. 

The  Chairman.  What  figures  have  you  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  have  these  figures :  $24,445.41  was  the  balance,  the 
reason  being  that  the  Public  Printer  carried  over  unfinished  work 
to  the  value  of  $11,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  part  of  your  river  and  harbor  work? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  No ;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  His  books  show  that  you  have  uncompleted  work 
(hat  will  cost  $8,729.21.    He  is  the  man  who  does  the  figuring. 

Mr.  ScoFiBLD.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  I  can  show  that  our  fig- 
ures are  correct.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  over  them  with  the  Public 
Printer  and  make  a  joint  statement  with  him  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  asking  for  $40,000  addi- 
tional for  this  year. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  came  about  in  this  way:  This  year  we  have 
$200,000,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  send  this  in  with  your  other 
deficiencies  on  account  of  conditions  on  the  border. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Well,  the  thing  happened  so  suddenly  that  it  did 
not  get  in;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  But  the  main  thing  is  to 
know  that  we  are  going  to  get  it,  because,  as  you  know,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  create  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  additional  amoimt? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  We  need  it  because  The  Adjutant  General  says  he 
needs  additional  money.  Three  months  age  he  put  in  a  request  for  a 
$25,000  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  ScoFiEij).  For  their  regular  printing,  because  the  allotment 
which  we  can  make  to  his  office  from  our  $200,000  was  not  enough 
for  the  printing  required  by  his  office ;  and  then  he  put  in  $6,000  more 
due  to  the  present  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border.  That  is  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  for  printing  in  connection  with  recruiting 
work  and  the  blanks  necessary  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the 
Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  of  it? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  The  $25,000  he  put  in  first  was  because  the  present 
appropriation  was  not  large  enough  to  do  the  work  of  the  aepart- 
ment.  We  have  on  hand  about  $42,000  worth  of  requisitions  for 
printing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  printing? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  All  kinds  of  prmting  for  the  Army;  blanks  and 
things  of  that  kind;  the  regular  printmg  of  the  War  Department; 
the  usual  and  ordinary  printing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  lot  of  irregular  printing  in  the  War  De- 
partment. They  used  to  print  arguments  for  and  against  legislation 
in  Congress,  wliich  unnecessarily  added  to  their  expenditures.  How 
much  do  you  get  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  $31,000,  in  round  figures,  last  vear. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that  available? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  That  is,  that  was  the  amount  we  used  last  year  out 
of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  an  appropriation  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  for  printing? 

Mr.  ScoFiEM).  The  way  that  grew  up  is  this:  I  tried  to  keep  the 
printing  appropriations  down  to  what  Congress  gave  us,  and  in 
order  to  do  that  had  to  deny  bureaus  lots  of  things  they  wanted. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  wrote  a  letter  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mitte  stating  that  that  made  it  impossible  to  print  things  relating  to 
river  and  harbor  matters  that  were  wanted  and  he  secured  the  per- 
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mission  of  Congress,  at  least,  Congress  gave  him  in  the  river  and 
harbor  act  of  July  25,  1912,  authority  to  use  this  appropriation  for 
that  'J)urpose.  Among  the  things  specified  was  the  portion  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relating  to  river  and  harbor 
matters,  which  means  about  97  per  cent  of  the  annual  report.  This 
$31,000  is  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  annual  report  and  of  other 
river  and  harbor  reports,  such  as  reports  to  Congress  of  preliminary 
examinations  and  surveys  made  by  direction  of  Congress,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  on  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  How  much  did  you  say  was  paid  out  of  the  river 
and  harbor  appropriation  in  1915? 

Mr.  Scx)FiELD.  $31,338.31. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  it  averages  every  year  ? 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  About  that;  some  years  it  is  less  and  some  years  it 
is  more. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  something  wrong;  that  was 
passed  in  1912,  and  for  that  year  you  had  $263,000;  before  that 
$275,000,  and  for  1913  it  dropped  down  to  $190,000.  You  got 
through  that  year  all  right,  and  since  1914  you  have  had  $50,000 
additional  on  the  ground  that  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border 
necessitated  an  increased  expenditure. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  Those  conditions  have  continued  and  they  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  necessities  for  printing. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  how  much  has  been  spent  each  year  for  printing  out  of  the 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  since  that  provision  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  records 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk, 

Washington,  April  12,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzoebald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations ,  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Fitzgebald:  As  i^equested  at  the  hearing  AprU  7,  1916,  I  beg 
to  advise  you  that  the  amounts  transferre<l  from  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions to  the  credit  of  the  War  Department  allotment  for  printing  and  binding, 
under  authority  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  25,  1912,  provuliug  that, 
"The  printing  of  matter  relating  to  river  and  harbor  works,  including  all 
reports,  compilations,  regulations,  and  so  forth,  whose  preparation  Is  allowable 
under  War  Department  regulations,  mtly,  ujwn  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  paid  for  from  river  and 
harbor  appropriations,'*  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1914 .540.866.91 

Fiscal  year  1915 •_ 3><.  699.  08 

It  is  impracticable  to  say,  at  this  time,  just  what  amount  will  l>e  transferred 
for  the  current  fiscal  year   (1916),  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  excee<l 
upprt.ximately  $40,000. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  C.  Scofikld. 
AffMisfant  and  Chief  derk. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  yovir  present  balance? 

Mr.  Scx)FiELD.  The  balance  on  April  5  was  some  $48,000,  against 
which  I  am  holding  up  some  $42,000  worth  of  requisitions  for  ordi- 
nary printed  matter,  and  we  have  three  months  to  go. 
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Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

printing  and  binding,  navy  department. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  confidential  character  of  the  statements  made 
by  Lieut.  Leigh  Noyes,  United  States  Navy,  in  support  of  the  esti- 
mate for  printing  and  binding  code  books,  it  was  not  deemed  advis- 
able by  the  committee,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense,  to  print 
his  testimony  in  the  hearing. 


FRroAY,  April  7, 19ir>. 

PRINTING    AND    BINDING    FOR    THE    INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  F.  SCHMECEEBIEE,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF 
PUBLICATIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is: 

For  the  Interior  L>ei)artinent,  incliuliuK  not  exceeding  .$60,000  for  the  Civil 
Service  Coniniission  and  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  tlie  publication  of  tlie  Annii:»l 
Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Edueati(m,  $335,000. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $300,000. 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Our  original  estimate  figured  up  to  $379.00(1 
but  we  have  pruned  it  down  to  $835,000,  $10,000  of  that  increase 
being  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  remainder  of  it  for 
the  bureaus  of  the  department  proper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  with  all  of  that  money? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  A  great  part  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  func- 
tion of  both  of  those  bureaus  is  essentially  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, which  can  onlv  be  done  by  printed  publications.  They 
have  no  administrative  functions  to  speak  of.  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  appropriations  for  these  bureaus;  it  has  increased  their 
field  work,  their  investigating  work,  and  their  scientific  work,  and 
unless  the  results  are  put  out  in  the  form  of  printed  bulletins  the 
money  is  largely  of  no  avail. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  appropriation  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  For  the  present  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  To  the  Secretary's  office,  $27,300;  national 
parks,  $20.000 ;  Patent  Office,  $30,000 ;  Pension  Office,  $12,000 ;  Land 
Office,  $27,000;  Indian  Office,  $25,000;  Bureau  of  Education,  $52,500; 
Geological  Survey,  $15,000;  Civil  Service  Commission,  $50,000^ 
that  is  by  law ;  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $1,500 ;  Freed- 
man's  Hospital,  $500;  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  $200;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  $39,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  proposed  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  That  has  not  been  definitely  worked  out.  The 
increases  aggregated  $79,000,  but  we  have  cut  that  down  to  $35,000. 
Of  the  $79,000  increase,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  wanted  $10,000, 
which  has  been  left  in;  the  Bureau  of  Education  wanted  $15,000: 
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the  Bureau  of  Mines  wanted  $21,000;  national  parks  wanted  $5,000; 
and  the  Patent  Office  wanted  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  increase  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  That  increase  was  $21,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  give  them  $60,000. 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  That  would  ^ve  them  about  $60,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  the  Bureau  of  Education  $67,500? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Ycs,  sir ;  about  that,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  the  Geological  Survey? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  The  Geological  Survey  has  $15,000  of  this  for 
their  miscellaneous  printing.  That  does  not  include  their  publica- 
tions, but  it  includes  their  blank  forms,  circulars,  and  administrative 
printing  of  every  character.  Their  bulletins,  professional  papers, 
and  water-supply  papers  are  provided  for  in  another  item. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  provided 
for  in  a  separate  item? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  include  the  printing  for  the  Patent  Office? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  This  only  includes  the  miscellaneous  printing 
or  administrative  printing.  The  printing  of  the  Gazette  and  of  the 
specifications  is  provided  for  in  another  separate  item,  for  which  an 
estimate  has  been  submitted  at  $575,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  of  $20,000 
in  their  miscellaneous  allotment  ? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  binding  in  con- 
nection with  the  library.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of 
$79,000,  which  was  cut  down  to  $35,000.  That  first  increase  in- 
cluded $20,000  for  binding  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  that  was 
eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  For  binding  what? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  Binding  patents  and  library  books.  The  Pat- 
ent Office  has  since  submitted  a  supplemental  estimate  for  $35,000  for 
binding  a  complete  set  of  German  patents.  That  is  for  a  classified 
set  of  German  patents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  No,  sir;  I  just  mention  that  in  explaining  why 
the  $20,000  was  dropped  out  from  this. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  has  been  dropped  out? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  does  the  Bureau  of  Education  need  $52,000? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  It  has  a  very  large  annual  report  which  is  a 
complete  summary  of  all  the  statistics  on  education  for  the  year. 
Then,  it  is  publishing  a  series  of  bulletins  which  result  from  in- 
vestigations bein^  carried  on  in  different  fields  of  education.  It  has 
specific  appropriations  for  rural  education,  school  gardening,  and 
for  the  investigation  of  other  topics  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  statistical,  primarily  ? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  carrying  on  that  work,  and  the 
results  of  the  investigations  are  printed  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and 
in  the  annual  report,  but  mostly  in  bulletins,  which  are  paid  for  out 
of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  increase  in  the  case  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines? 
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Mr.  ScuMECKEBiER.  The  chief  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  also  that  of  disseminating  information.  With  the  exception  of  the 
administration  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Oklahoma  on  Indian  lands, 
they  have  practically  no  administrative  functions.  They  are  making 
investigations  of  the  methods  of  saving  the  lives  of  miners,  method? 
for  the  conservation  of  mineral  resources,  the  best  methods  of  mining, 
of  mining  technology,  etc.,  and  the  results  of  those  investigations 
appear  in  the  form  oi  bulletins,  technical  papers,  or  miners'  circulars. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  given  a  statement  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases included  in  the  $79,000,  or  the  tentative  increases;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  only  $35,000.  Now. 
where  do  you  expect  to  use  this  increase  of  $35,000?  The  items  you 
gave  us  a  moment  ago,  covering  proposed  increases,  were  the  items 
which  made  up  that  increase  of  $79,000? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  only  $35,000. 
Now,  what  are  the  items  going  to  make  up  that  $35,000? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  ^  cU,  wc  dropped  out  the  $20,000  for  the 
Patent  Office. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Never  mind  what  you  dropped  out. 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  You  Want  to  know  what  are  the  items  that 
make  up  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  MONDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  $10,000  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
$5,000  for  national  parks,  about  $8,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  about  $12,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  That  is  an  approximate 
statement  of  it.  That,  of  course,  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  I  do  not  say  that  that  will  be  carried  out  exactly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  division  of  the 
proposed  increase? 

Mr.  SCHMECKEBIER.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  can  give  it  to  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  $5,000  in- 
crease for  the  national  parks?  Will  they  get  out  some  bulletins 
attracting  attention  to  the  national  parks? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  what 
they  desire  it  for.  That  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Mather,  but  I  pre- 
sume it  is  to  be  used  along  that  line,  or  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  parks. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  not  necessary  for  administrative  printing? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  No,  sir. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 
printing  and  binding  for  the  patent  office. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  EWINO,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  PATENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Patent  Office,  as  follows : 

For  printing  the  weekly  issue  of  patents,  designs,  trade-marks,  and  labels, 
exclusive  of  illustrations ;  and  for  printing,  engraving  illustrations,  and  binding 
the  Ottlcial  Gazette,  including  weekly,  monthly,  bimonthly,  and  annual  Indices, 
$575,000. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $440,000. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  We  had  to  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $135,000 
this  year,  and  I  have  just  counted  up  the  total  number  of  patents. 
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designs,  etc.,  that  we  had  to  print  last  year,  and  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  they  run  just  the  slightest  bit  ahead  of  what  they  did 
last  year,  so  slight  it  is  of  no  consequence — only  101  out  of  over 
12,000  items.  They  are  practically  running  just  as  they  did  last 
}  ear,  and  as  we  had  to  have  a  deficiency  of  $135,000  last  year  we  will 
certaiinly  need  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  and  the  deficiency 
this  year,  and  therefore  I  have  asked  for  it.  The  difficulty  in  not 
getting  the  full  appropriation  arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  only  allowed  to  use  half  of  it,  and  during  the  time  from  the  end 
of  June  until  the  1st  of  December,  if  there  should  be  any  very  large 
increase,  we  would  run  out  of  money  and  not  be  able  to  issue  our 
patents.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  would  not  mind  having  to  ask  for 
H  deficiency  of  $135,000,  but  I  am  afraid  of  that  difficulty. 
The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  copies  which  are  sold  'i 
Mr.  EwiNG.  They  are  included.  It  is  for  the  patents  which  are 
granted,  the  Gazette,  and  the  copies  sold. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  copies  of  each  patent  are  printed, 
Mr.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  EwiNO.  We  print  103  copies  of  each  patent — one  for  the  pat- 
entee, 2  for  the  office,  50  for  foreign  exchange  and  libraries,  and  50 
copies  go  into  stock  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  very  large  stock. 
Mr.  EwiNO.  We  have  about  50,000,000  in  stock  at  present. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  stock  continually  turning  over? 
Mr.  EwiNG.  We  sold  this  year  $125,000  worth  of  them  at  5  cents 
apiece.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  it  would  amount  to  over 
2,500,000.    Of  course,  we  do  not  know  which  ones  among  them  are 
valuable,  but  that  whole  mass  yields  an  income  of  $125,000  a  year, 
and  to  handle  them  cost  about  $15,000,  so  it  is  a  pretty  valuable 
property. 
The  Chairman.  Does  5  cents  cover  the  cost  of  printing? 
Mr.  EwiNG.  It  costs  us  about  4^  cents  at  this  rate.    Of  course,  I 
can  appreciate  that  you  do  not  like  to  increase  the  appropriation  if 
this  situation  is  temporar}'^,  but  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  situation  is  not  temporary.    I  have  made  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  patents  granted,  because  I  insisted  on  getting  the  old  cases 
out;  but  with  the  growth  of  business,  and  with  the  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  prosecution,  there  will  be  issued  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  filing  over  41,000  patents,  and  the  number  issued  last 
year  was  only  43,000.    The  business  is  growing  so  that  I  think  the 
normal  number  will  be  close  to  43,000,  and  therefore  I  think  $575,000 
is  just  about  the  normal  appi^opriation  we  will  have  to  look  for  in  the 
future.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  item  to  be  treated  as  a 
deficiency  item  or  a  large  part  of  it  as  a  deficiency  item.    There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  character  and  no  increase  in  the  expense  of  the 
(lazette  by  reason  of  anything,  except  there  are  more  patents  and 
more  items  to  go  in  it.    There  has  been  no  change  of  quality  and  no 
change  of  policy  ajbout  the  Gazette  or  anything  of  that  sort.    . 
The  Chairman.  Just  an  increase  of  business? 
Mr.  EwiNG.  Just  an  increase  of  business,  and  an  increase  which  I 
believe  will  be  practically  permanent^  and  therefore  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  put  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  past 
several  years  show  ? 
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Mr.  EwiNG.  I  have  not  the  details  for  all  the  different  things,  like 
designs,  trade-marks,  and  so  on;  but  they  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  I  can  tell  you  about  the  patents,  which  is  the  big  item. 
In  1915  we  issued  43,207  patents ;  in  1914,  39,945 ;  in  1913,  33,941 :  in 
1912,  36,231 ;  in  1911,  32,917.  That  is  about  the  way  it  was  running. 
What  had  been  going  on  there  in  the  office,  as  I  have  very  clearly 
shown,  I  think,  was  that  the  office  was  not  disposing  of  as  many  ap- 
plications as  it  received  in  a  year.  There  are  two  ways  of  finally  dis- 
posing of  applications — either  by  their  abandonment  or  by  their 
patenting. 

The  Chairman.  Or  rejection? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  mean  finally  disposing  of  them.  A  rejection  mean- 
it  is  still  in  the  office.  Each  year  we  ought  to  finally  dispose  of  as 
many  applications  as  we  receive  or  else  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
business.  Last  year  we  did  it  and  that  was  the  first  year  we  did  that, 
I  believe,  in  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  last  year? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes,  sir;  we  finally  disposed  of  as  many  applications 
as  we  received.  There  were  abandoned  or  patented  as  many  as  were 
received,  and  that  is  the  way  the  business  ought  to  be  run.  It  was 
because  the  business  had  not  been  running  that  way  and  because  of  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  that  when  I  did  do 
that  there  was  a  sudden  increase  of  patents.  When  you  run  the 
office  on  that  basis  a  very  moderate  increase  of  receipts  of  applica- 
tions would  make  this  appropriation  necessary,  and  I  think  the  office 
will  be  run  on  that  basis  hereafter. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  I  understand  you,  50,000  patents  would  only  cost 
$100,000  for  printing? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  You  have  separated  the  two  items.  We  have  to  set  up 
and  print  the  patent  for  the  man  who  is  obtaining  it.  Then  we 
strike  off  50  copies  of  that  for  sale,  and  the  striking  off  of  those  50 
copies  for  sale  costs  4^  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  GiixETT.  I  calculated  it  would  cost  $2  a  patent.  The  cost 
would  be  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  After  the  patent  has  been  allowed  the  mere  issuance 
of  it  costs  us  $12.50. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  printing? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  printing  and  photolithographing.  The  cost  of 
$12.50  includes  the  50  copies  we  get  for  the  office. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  that  40,000  patents  would  cost 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  As  a 
part  of  that,  we  get  50  copies  which  we  sell,  and  striking  off  those  50 
copies  costs  4J  cents  apiece. 

JVIr.  GiLLETT.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  sell  them  at  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  cost. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why  should  not  the  man  who  buys  a  copy  of  the 
patent  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  setting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  The  man  who  obtains  a  patent  pays  a  final  fee  of  $20, 
and  that  covers  it.  Then  we  have  so  many  of  them  for  public  in- 
formation, and,  of  course,  that  body  of  patents  there  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  Congressional  Library,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned. 
They  are  just  the  things  that  manufacturers  are  interested  in. 
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The  Chairman.  You  also  have  an  estimate  of  $35,000  for  bind- 
ing loose  copies  of  foreign  patents  and  other  publications  in  the 
library  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  1  can  state  very  briefly  what  that  is.  This  is  a  volume 
of  German  patents  [indicating] ,  100  in  a  volimie.  We  have  two  com- 
plete sets  of  the  German  patents  and  one  set  has  been  bound  up 
serially;  that  is,  without  regard  to  the  subject  matter.  -We  have  the 
other  set  which  we  want  to  bind  up  according  to  the  German  classi- 
fication, which  is  simply  tied  up  in  the  basement. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  by  "serially"  the  order  in  which  they 
are  issued? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes;  by  numbers — 1001,  1002,  and  so  on.  This  is 
very  valuable  if  you  want  to  get  a  patent  of  a  certain  number,  but 
if  you  want  to  get  all  the  patents  on  some  certain  subject,  you  have 
got  to  make  out  an  elaborate  list  and  go  through  all  the  volumes, 
and  it  is  very  slow  work.  What  we  ^ant  to  do  is  to  bind  the  other 
si^'t  in  accordance  with  the  German  classification,  and  then  we  would 
liave  a  serial  set  and  a  classified  set. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  theln  are  there? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  There  are  100  in 
this  volume,  and  that  is  as  large  a  volume  as  you  can  conveniently 
have.^  They  all  have  plates,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work, 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  does  the  work,  charges 
us  $16  a  volume. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  $16  for  just  the  binding? 

Mr.  ScH3iECKEBiER.  All  the  plates  are  mounted  on  muslin. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  that  adds  to  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  ScHMECKEBiER.  That  adds  very  much  to  the  cost  and  that  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense.  Unless  you  do  that  they  will  soon 
tear  apart. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  It  has  to  be  a  solid  piece  of  work.  I  can  not  have  it 
(lone  anywhere  but  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  there- 
fore, whether  they  charge  me  too  much  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Their 
estimate  is  $16  a  volume,  and  we  have  2,100  volumes,  and  that  amounts 
to  almost  $35,000.  There  are  a  few  other  odds  and  ends  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do,  and  I  want  a  little  more  money  just  to  clean  those 
things  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is'  the  value  of  binding  them  ?  You  have 
them  now  in  loose  form. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  They  can  not  be  used  at  all.  They  are  now  simply 
tied  up  in  bundles  downstairs  in  the  basement.  We  would  not  dare 
to  use  them  because  they  would  be  stolen  or  torn  up,  and  then  we 
would  have  incomplete  sets. 

The  Chairman.  Who  uses  these  patents — anybody,  or  only  the 
officials  of  the  Patent  Office? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Primarily  thev  are  for  the  use  of  the  public.  They 
are  not  primarily  for  use  of  the  office,  because  we  have  a  set  mounted 
on  cards  and  distributed  among  the  examiners  according  to  their 
'lasses.    This  is  for  the  use  of  the  public  who  use  the  library. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  benefit  in  letting  them  use  them? 

ilr.  EwiNG.  The  benefit  is  this :  We  undertake  to  grant  patents  to 
the  first  inventor,  and  anybody  who  is  sued  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  his  invention  is  novel  or  not,  and  the  only  place  where  he 
can  examine  a  classified  set  of  German  patents  in  the  United  States 
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would  be  in  the  Patent  Office  if  we  had  it,  and  we  have  not  got  it 
now. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Has  the  Library  of  Congress  a  set? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Not  a  classified  set.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev 
have  any  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  save  any  time  in  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  I  can  not  say  it  would,  although  in  certain  cases  it 
probably  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  had  access  to  these  patents  in  making  hi> 
original  research,  would  not  that  lessen  the  volume  of  work  in  your 
office? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes;  because  the  pi*eliminary  searches  would  be  bet- 
ter made  and  cases  would  not  come  in  which  otherwise,  as  it  is  now. 
do  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  foreign  reports? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  we  have  the  French,  we  have  the  J?^nglish,  and  we 
have  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  have  them  both  serially  and  classified  t 

Mr.  EwiNG.  In  reference  to 'the  French  and  English  we  have  a 
very  admirable  series  of  abridgments,  which  are  published  according 
to  classification  and  which  serve  the  same  purpose,  because  you  can 
examine  the  abridgments,  and  if  you  want  to  look  for  certain  patents 
you  can  go  and  get  the  serial  number;  but  this  German  set  which 
IS  as  valuable  as  the  English  and  the  French  is  simply  not  available. 
because  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  appropriation  t<> 
the  department  enough  money  to  bind  them.  They  have  simply 
fallen  behind  until  now  we  have  an  accumulation  of  210,000,  and 
that  was  practically  so  when  I  came  into  office.  They  come  alon^ 
at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  a  year.  I  want  now  very  much  to  get 
them  on  the  shelves. 

Mr.  GiLLEiT.  Is  this  for  the  use  of  the  patent  attorneys? 

Mr.  EwiNO.  It  is  for  the  use  of  the  patent  attorneys  and  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Gii^ETT.  The  inventors  themselves  do  not  look  up  these  pat- 
ents, do  they  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  They  frequently  do. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  great  many  of  them  talk  German  and  read  Ger- 
man, do  they  ? 

Mr.  Ewing.  They  would  be  used  all  the  time.  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  those  people  who  want  to  see  whether  patents  are  valid  or  not,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  public  matter.  A  man  does  not  have  to 
know  German,  for  instance,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  draw- 
ing [indicating].  In  a  great  many  cases,  perhaps,  he  would  have  to 
go  and  ask  somebody  to  read  two  or  three  patents,  but  he  could  go 
through  a  set  which  were  directed  to  one  subject  and  pick  out  of  it 
the  few  patents  he  would  want,  whereas  now  he  has  to  make  a  list 
of  perhaps  300  or  400  patents  and  then  go  and  examine  perhaps  300 
or  400  volumes  to  finally  get  down  to  the  right  one,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely slow  job.  I  think  one  of  the  big  functions  of  the  office  is  to 
give  the  public  definite  information  about  the  arts,  and  this  would  be 
exceedingly  useful  if  we  had  the  counterpart  of  the  serial  set  in  classi- 
fied form,  and  while  it  is  not  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  the  office^ 
there  will  be  a  saving.  There  would  be  a  saving  of  the  interest  on 
^5,000.   I  can  say  that  without  the  slightest  hesiUttion. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  set  of  patents  which  you  desire  to  bind  con- 
tain all  of  the  German  patents  now  in  force  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes;  it  is  a  complete  set.  They  have  never  bound 
this  extra  set.  In  fact,  they  did  not  get  the  extra  set  until  rather  re- 
cently, and  have  never  had  the  money  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  serial  set  which  you  now  have  bound  used  by 
the  public? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  identical  thing. 

Mr.  MoxDELi..  And  your  idea  is  to  bind  them  by  subjects  ? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Yes;  to  bind  them  according  to  the  classification  which 
the  German  office  itself  has  made  of  them.  Of  course,  searching  is 
altogether  a  sj^stem  of  classification.  We  have  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  Germans  have  a  somewhat  different  system  of  classification, 
and  the  English  have  a  somewhat  different  system  of  classification. 
If  a  man  takes  the  time  to  go  through  all  the  patents  in  England  ac- 
cording to  its  classification,  and  all  the  patents  in  Germany  accord- 
ing to  its  classification,  and  all  the  patents  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  its  classification,  one  is  likely  to  get  everything  there  is  on 
the  art;  but  to  have  a  great  big  hole  in  that  work,  like  you  would 
have  by  not  going  through  the  German  patents,  or  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  out  a  list  and  then  go  through  the  volumes,  is  a  very 
slow  job,  and  a  verv  unsatisfactory  one. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke  of  having  50,000,000 
copies  of  patents.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  50,000,000  are  of 
patents  now  in  force? 

Mr.  Ew^iNG.  I  would  have  to  go  back  17  years  and  figure  that  up. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Just  approximately. 

Mr.  EwiNG.  I  would  say  approximately  a  half  of  them.  The  fig- 
ures are  right  here,  and  I  could  add  them  up  for  you. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  do  with  your  extra  copies  after  a  pat- 
ent has  expired? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  They  are  sold.    They  are  used  and  cited  as  references. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  they  valuable  after  they  have  expired  ? 

Mr.  EwiNO.  They  are  valuable  as  references  against  alleged  im- 
provements. We  frequently  cite  patents  50  years  old ;  in  fact,  I  had 
a  case  recently  where  we  had  a  model  filed  in  the  office  in  1859,  and  it 
was  used  in  the  case. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Where,  other  than  in  your  office,  is  there  a  complete 
set  of  American  patents? 

Mr.  EwiNG.  Twenty-one  libraries  in  the  United  States  have  them. 
AVe  had  a  monthly  edition  of  the  patents  on  reduced  scale  of  draw- 
ings which  was  very  useful,  but  that  cost  so  much  in  comparison 
with  the  receipts  from  it  that  five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Under  special  authority  I  have  now  given  the  libiaries  an 
entire  set  of  United  States  patents  ttt  $50  a  year,  if  they  will  i)romise 
to  bind  them  and  put  them* on  their  shelves,  and  that  $50  a  year  is 
practically  nothing  at  5  cents  apiece,  because  we  issue  42,000  a  year; 
but  the  point  is  they  must  bind  them  and  put  them  on  their  shelves, 
and  there  are  about  40  libraries  in  the  United  States  who  have  gotten 
the  old  library  edition,  and  from  there  on  are  binding  them  and 
putting  them  on  their  shelves,  and  that  number  is  likely  to  increase 
as  they  find  out  the  people  want  them.  But  what  I  wish  to  impress 
<m  the  committee  is  that  one  very  big  function  of  the  office  is  the 
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dissemination  of  exact  technical  knowledge  about  the  state  of  the 
different  arts,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the  attorneys  and  the  in- 
ventors and  manufacturers  are  the  ones  who  use  these  things  does 
not  show  it  is  not  a  proper  expenditure,  because  it  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant a  function  as  the  searching,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  public  func- 
tion, because  no  ordinary  library  could  afford  to  give  them  the  space. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

geological  survey,  printing  and  binding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOItaE  OTIS  SMITH,  DIBECTOR. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appropriation  for  printing  is  $175,000  and 
you  are  asking  $175,000  for  next  year.  What  is  the  amount  of  your 
unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  Smith.  $8,388.40. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  need  as  much  as  you  are  now 
getting? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  March  20  we  had  a  smaller  clear  balance  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  than  we  had  on  March  18th  a  year  ago. 
The  clear  balance,  as  I  figure  it,  from  the  statements  from  the  Public 
Printer,  is  $105,000,  and  last  year  at  the  same  time  it  was  $113,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  printing  pretty  well  up  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  I  figure  that  taking  the  liabilities,  amount- 
ing to  $46,653,  on  matter  already  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  what  w^e  can  reasonably  expect  to  send  there,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  use  the  total  amount,  and  more  than  the  total  amount.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  is  contingent  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is 
carried  on  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  we  are  keeping 
the  hopper  full  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  For  instance,  the  survey 
editor  at  the  present  time  has  38  reports  in  hand  which  have  not^one 
to  the  printer.  The  estimated  cost  of  that  would  be  $75,000.  I  am 
figuring  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  will  go  to  the  printer  in  time 
to  be  printed  this  year,  provided  the  Public  Printer  can  print  them. 
Last  year  we  printed  more  than  for  a  number  of  years.  In  so  far 
as  equal  number  of  pages  are  concerned,  I  think  our  volumes  are 
slightly  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be  by  reason  of  economy  in  illus- 
trations. Our  illustration  bills  are  not  as  high  as  they  formerly 
were,  because  we  are  using  cheaper  processes  in  printing  our  map?, 
and  I  think  we  are  getting  equally  as  good  results  or  sufficiently  good 
results  for  the  purposes  of  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  will  need  all  of  the  $175,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so.    If  we  do  not  need  it,  it  will  not  be  used. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  W.  de  C.  KAVENEL;  MR.  F.  W.  HODGE,  ETH- 
NOLO&IST  IN  CHARGE;  AND  MR.  A.  HOWARD  GLARE,  EDITOR. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  appropria- 
tion is  $76,200,'  and  your  estimate  is  $82,700,  an  merease  of  $12,500. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  That  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  asked  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Museum. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  there 
was  a  balance  on  March  1  of  $1,996.23,  and  a  number  of  requisitions 
have  gone  up  since  then.  That  is  due  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  we  had  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  between  $15,000  and  $16,000  worth  of  printing  which 
had  not  been  completed.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
balance  means  that  bills  have  come  in  for  that  amount.  All  the 
bills  we  have  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  up  to 
date  amount  to  $16,417,  and  we  have  an  estimate  on  unbilled  work 
of  $18,583,  which  makes  a  total  of  $35,000,  leaving  us  a  balance  of 
$1,996.23. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  printing  you  do? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  The  annual  report,  which  costs  about  $2,300,  and 
bulletins  and  volumes  of  proceedings,  besides  a  small  amount  for 
miscellaneous  printing.  The  volume  of  proceedings  is  the  volume 
in  which  we  publish  descriptions  of  new  species;  the  edition  is  about 
2,800  copies.  We  would  like  to  have  at  least  three  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  a  year.  Last  year  we  got  out  one  complete  volume  and 
another  volume  completed  except  for  the  binding.  That  volume 
will  come  out  this  year.  We  have  two  volumes  in  course  of  printing 
now,  volumes  50  and  51.  With  the  increase  asked  we  will  be  able 
to  publish  probably  three  volumes  of  the  proceedings  and  also  in- 
crease the  number  of  bulletins.  The  assistant  secretary  called  atten- 
tion last  year  to  the  desirability  of  spending  a  little  more  on  binding 
for  the  library.  We  spend  about  $1,700  for  binding  books  for  the 
Ubrary.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  we  are  going  to  have 
a  deficit,  because  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  responsible  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  give  you  $5,000  or  $10,000  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  which  does  not  spend  its 
money.    How  will  that  do? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  If  you  will  give  us  that  money  it  will  be  all  right, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it.  We  spent  all  of  our  money  except 
79  cents. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  allotment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  last  year  amounting  to  approximately 
$8,600.  That  does  seem  like  a  pretty  large  balance,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  work  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  which  could  not  be  finished  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but 
which  was  left  for  completion  this  vear.  Now,  in  comparison  with 
the  balance  of  $8,600  last  year,  our  \)alance  this  yehv  at  the  close  of 
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February  was  only  $10,000,  and  that  does  not  include  estimates  for 
an  annual  report  and  two  bulletins  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  publication.  There  is  in  addition  a  good  deal  of  mate- 
rial now  in  hand  and  practically  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  March  your  estimated  work 
amounted  to  $6,400,  and  you  had  available  a  balance  of  over  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  say  the  balance  of  the  allotment,  aA^ailable  February 
29,  this  year,  was  $10,129;  last  year  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  $8,655;  but  this  balance  of  $10,000  at  the  close  of 
February  did  not  take  into  account  estimates  for  two  bulletins  and 
much  of  the  cost  of  one  of  the  annual  reports. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  cost  more  than  $5,000  or  $6,000,  all 
told,  will  they? 

Mr.  Hodge.  That  would  reduce  the  $10,000  balance  to  $5,000,  which 
would  represent  about  an  even  quarterly  expenditure  of  our  allot- 
ment for  the  year.  Now,  as  I  was  saying,  in  addition  to  the  material 
about  ready  for  publication,  we  have  in  hand  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional matter  which  will  shortly  be  sent  to  the  Public  Printer,  and 
which  I  think  will  use  the  remainder  of  our  allotment  for  this  year. 
We  have  at  the  Government  Printing  OflSce  now  three  annual  reports 
and  five  bulletins  in  process  of  publication,  and  there  will  be  some 
additional  charges  against  our  allotment  when  that  work  is  com- 
pleted.   It  is  all  well  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  There  was  a  balance  of  $6,828.61  at  the  close  of  June, 
1914. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  have  inserted  "  miscellaneous 
printing  and  binding  for  the  astrophysical  observatory."  What  is 
the  necessity  for  that  change? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  same  amount,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  a  change  in  the  wording. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  that  is  the  kind  of  work  we  want  done — ^print- 
ing blanks  and  binding  books. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  the  money  with  which  to  print,  you  can 
print  anything,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  so;  but  we  have  trouble  sometimes  in 
making  the  printer  understand  that  we  can  do  anything,  and  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  can  do  anything.  There  is  binding  to 
be  done  for  the  library  of  the  observatory  and  miscellaneous  printing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  same  language  that  is  used  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  item  covering  the  allot- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  also  includes  such  a  phrase.  The 
wording  is,  "  and  for  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  the 
bureau,"  and  that  covers  the  printing  of  letterheads,  envelopes,  and 
miscellaneous  printing  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  bind  your  books  now? 

Mr.  Hodge.  A  great  many  of  our  books  are  in  series ;  they  are  to 
a  great  extent  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of  scientific  societies, 
which  send  their  publications  to  the  bureau  in  exchange  for  our  own 
publications,  and  we  follow  the  binding  in  which  the  earlier  volumes 
were  bound.  In  no  case  is  the  binding  more  expensive  than  half 
morocco ;  that  is,  a  morocco  back  and  corners,  with  cloth  sides.  We 
have  endeavored  to  use  the  most  economical  binding  possible.     Diu*- 
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ing  the  past  two  years  we  have  used  buckram  and  canvas,  as  we  find 
that  ven^  durable  and  inexpensive. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  say  you  bind  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Hodge.  We  are  using  buckram  and  canvas  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, especially  for  volumes  that  have  not  been  bound  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  most  serviceable  binding  you  can 
get? 

Mr.  Hodge.  It  is ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  volumes  where  they 
have  been  bound  in  half  morocco,  we  continue  to  bind  them  in  that 
uniform  style.    We  sometimes  bind  in  ordinary  cloth  or  in  horsehide. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Has  some  one  questioned  your  authority  to  do  that 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  HoDGB.  If  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  a  question  raised  by 
the  comptroller  some  years  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  pay  for 
miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
printing  and  publishing  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  bureau,  or 
whether  it  required  specific  authority. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  language  as  it  is  contained  in  the  bill  is  for 
miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  the  bureau. 

Mr.  HoDGE.  That  is  the  existing  language. 

ilr.  MoNDELL.  Has  it  been  held  by  anyone  that  that  does  not  in- 
clude binding  in  half  morocco? 

Mr.  HoDGE.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  language  is  "including  the  binding  in  half 
morocco  or  a  material  not  more  expensive,  of  scientific  books  and 
pamphlets  acquired  by  the  bureau  library." 

Mr.  HoDGE.  That  is  for  the  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Mr.  MoKDEix.  No;  it  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Mr.  HoDGE.  I  do  not  know  that  a  question  has  arisen.  I  believe 
that  in  what  is  known  as  the  Richardson  law,  passed  back  in  1895, 
the  printing  act,  provision  was  made  for  miscellaneous  binding, 
where  authorized,  in  leather  not  more  expensive  than  half  morocco. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  this  language  ? 

Mr.  HoDGE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  see  what  it  does.  It  grants  you  authority  to 
bind  books  that  you  have  received  unbound. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  bind  anything  in  half  morocco  now, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  HoDGE.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  does  have 
some  binding  done  in  half  morocco  where,  as  I  say,  we  have  a  series 
of  publications  so  bound. 

Mr.  MoNDEiiii.  It  is  not  all  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  binding. 
The  language  in  the  bill  as  it  has  heretofore  had  reference  to  this 
matter  is  this : 

For  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
and  for  miscellaneous  printlnj?  and  blndinj?  for  the  bureau. 

I  suppose  that  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  printing  and 
binding  which  the  Government  Printing  Office  does  for  you,  and 
now  you  ask  to  have  added  the  words  "  including  the  binding  in  half 
morocco,  or  a  material  not  more  expensive,  of  scientific  books  and 
pamphlets  acquired  by  the  bureau  library."  Has  some  one  ques- 
tioned your  right  to  take  books  out  of  your  bureau  library  and  have 
them  bound? 
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Mr.  Hodge.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  they  have  not,  you  do  not  need  that  language. 

Mr.  Hodge.  It  may  have  been  incorporated  at  the  instance  oi  the 
Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  see,  there  are  two  different  things  possible. 
If  a  narrow  construction  was  put  on  the  language  that  has  been  car- 
ried in  the  bill,  it  might  be  held  that  that  only  provided  for  the  print- 
ing and  binding  of  your  publications. 

Mr.  Hodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  now  asking  for  authority  to  bind  not  only 
your  publications,  but  publications  given  to  your  library  or  acquired 
for  your  library.  Has  some  one  questioned  your  right  to  do  that 
under  the  language  heretofore  carried? 

Mr.  Hodge.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  Of  course  that  would  prevent  any  question  being 
raised,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  put  in? 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  really  could  not  tell  you ;  it  was  not  done  at  my  own 
instance,  I  assure  you.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  if  that  provision  in  italics 
were  left  out  we  would  have  the  same  authority  for  the  miscellaneous 
printing  and  binding  of  books  in  the  library  of  our  bureau  as  though 
the  italics  remained  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  be  true  unless  some  accounting  officer 
had  raised  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  that  the  National  Museum  may  have 
authority  to  bind  in  half  turkey  instead  of  half  morocco. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  never  saw  that  before  and 
know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  These  changes  have  been  requested  every  year  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the  reason  is. 

Mr.  Eavenel.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  hearing  on  the 
printing  item  heretofore  and  did  not  know  until  late  yesterday 
afternoon  that  I  was  to  appear  here  in  behalf  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  under  the  law  what  this  language 
would  authorize  you  to  do.  The  Public  Printer  in  1913  was  asked 
about  this  change  to  half  turkey  instead  of  half  morocco  and  he  said 
that  the  term  intended  to  be  used  was  levant  or  pigskin  binding,  and 
that  was  about  twice  as  expensive  as  the  morocco. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  do  not  use  anything  more  expensive  in  binding 
than  we  are  obliged  to. 

Washington,  D.  C,  ApHl  11,  1916. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Commiffve  on  Appropriatioiiff, 

Vniird  tiiatvH  House  of  Rcpresentaticcs. 

Dear  Sir:  Ueferrlnjr  to  aiilhority  asked  by  the  Museura  to  bind  books  for 
the  library  in  half  turkey  instead  of  half  morocco,  referred  to  in  last  paraprai^^^ 
page  3836,  transcript  of  testimony  before  the  <'ommittee,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
wording;  of  the  estimates  Is  incorrect  and  there  Is  no  reason  for  changing  from 
morocco  to  turkey.  The  binding  for  the  Museum  library  has  been  done  in  half 
morocco  and  cheaper  material,  the  more  expensive  binding  being  used  only  f«>r 
continuation  of  series. 
Very  resi>ectfully, 

Wm.  de  C.  Ravknel, 
A  dm  in  istra  ti  ve  Assistant. 
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Friday,  ApRiii  7,  1916. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLABESON  &.  SHEEWOOB,  IN  CHAEGE  OF 

STTPPUES  AND  FEINTING. 

The  Chairman.  For  printing  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
this  year,  and  you  ask  for  $35,000  for  next  year.  What  printing  is 
done  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Briefs  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Claims, 
and  antitrust  briefs,  and  records  and  all  printing  and  binding  for  the 
department  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$631.64. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  about  the  same  sum  every  year,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  years  we  have  to  hold  over  a 
little  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  until  the  new  year  comes  in,  so  as  to 
keep  within  our  money.  This  year  we  are  in  pretty  good  circum- 
stances; we  have  used  about  three-fourths  of  the  appropriation — 
that  is,  up  to  March  31.    We  have  used  $25,512.65. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  leaves  you  an  ample  margin? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  It  is  running  just  about  right ;  yes,  sir. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

post  office  department,  printing  and  binding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  W.  SMITH,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 

CLEEK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $290,000  for  printing.  Do  you 
need  all  of  this  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  think  we  do ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  unexpended  last  year  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  $17.15. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  condition? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  balance  available  on  March  31  was  $87,501.53. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  the  Postal  Guide  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  It  is  bought  out  of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  $22,000  was  the  last  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  a  copy  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  price  paid  by  the  department  is  as  follows:  An- 
nual guide,  cloth  cover,  20  cents  per  copy ;  annual  guide,  paper  cover. 
IV  cents  per  copy ;  abridged  guide,  manila  cover,  10  cents  per  copy ; 
5^tate  list,  manila  cover,  7  cents  per  copy;  supplements  (11  each  year) 
in  pamphlet  form,  one-half  cent  per  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  one-year  contract  for  the  print 
in^of  the  guide? 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  existing  contract  is  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  contract  made  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  contract  was  made  last  in  1912;  it  will  expire 
June  30  of  this  year. 

The  publisher  of  the  Guide  advises  that  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1915 
there  were  5,403  subscribers  for  the  cloth  bound  and  1,499  sub- 
scribers for  the  paper-bound  Guide. 


Friday,  April  7, 1916. 

PRINIING  and  binding  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.  JOSEPH  A.  AEITOLD,  EDITOR  AND  CHIEF 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $100,000  more  than  you  had 
last  year  for  printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  are  urgently  in  need  of  more  money  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  publication  work  or  the  depart- 
ment. We  did  not  have  enough  money  last  year ;  we  have  not  enough 
this  year,  and  without  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  an  accumulation  of  results  of  studies  and*  investigations 
authorized  by  Congress,  containing  valuable  information  for  the 
people,  and  which  the  department  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
acquire,  can  not  be  published. 

The  situation  is  most  critical,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  printing  that  is  required  of  us. 

At  this  moment  the  department  s  fund  for  printing,  other  than 
the  allotment  for  farmers'  bulletins,  is  practically  exhausted.  This 
means  that  the  publication  work  of  the  department  will  be  seriously 
crippled  for  the  next  three  montlis,  with  the  consequent  serious  inter- 
ruption in  the  work  of  the  department  and  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
information  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

The  Chairman.  T\Tiy  is  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  printing  and 
binding  incident  to  the  growth  of  the  department  and  the  extension 
of  its  activities.  We  are  required  by  law  to  print  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations of  all  kinds  conducted  by  the  department,  and  they  are 
numerous  and  far-reaching  in  importance.  We  have  serial  publica- 
tions, including  the  Monthly  Crop  Eeport,  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Eesearch,  and  the  Experiment  Station  Becord;  also  numerous 
publications  required  by  law  to  be  printed,  such  as  the  Yearlxwk, 
soil  surveys,  and  annual  i-eports;  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
documents  for  use  in  connection  with  agricultural  extension:  and 
numerous  administrative  circulars  and  documents 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
c^nt. 

Mr.  ARNoii).  Yes,  sir:  but  certainly  justified.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
is  the  most  critical  situation  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  its  bul- 
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letiiis  and  other  documents  that  has  ever  confronted  the  department, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  greatest  publishing  department  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  did  not  submit  this  estimate 
in  the  regular  Book  of  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Because  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee  the  enormous 
volume  of  printing  that  would  be  entailed.  Since  the  estimate  was 
originally  submitted,  entirely  new  -projects  have  been  approved  and 
undertaken  which  will  necessitate  additional  printing  expenditures, 
and  a  Nation-wide  demand  has  arisen  for  our  publications. 

The  Chairman.  AVTiat  condition  has  made  that  enormous  amount 
of  printing  necessary? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  from  my  notes  for  a  few 
moments?    I  would  like  to  put  this  statement  in  the  record  [reading] . 

REASONS  FOB  INCREASE  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION   FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  IN  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUI.TURE. 

Only  by  the  strictest  economy  and  by  withholding  some  really  necessary  work 
was  it  possible  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  printing  and  binding  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  last  fiscal  year  within  the  appropriation  of  $500,000. 

When  the  estimates  were  submitted  last  November,  no  additional  funds  for 
this  purpose  were  requested,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  Public  Treasury  and 
because  it  was  hoped  that  by  exercising  extraordinary  care  the  publication 
work  might  be  maintained  without  an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  demand  upon  the  department  for  printing  has  increased 
so  rapidly  and  became  so  insistent  that  it  became  apparent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  original  estimate  of  $500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  be  inadequate.  He  accordingly,  on  March  10,  1916,  transmitted  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  requesting  an  Increase  in  the  appropriation  for  1917  from 
$500,000  to  $600,000.  The  reasons  for  such  Increase  have,  of  course,  been  given 
in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  but  may  be  stated  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

1.  The  completion  of  investigations  which  have  been  In  progress  for  several 
years,  the  results  of  which  should  be  printed  and  made  avn liable  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

2.  The  constant  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  thn  various  l>ureaus, 
divisions,  and  ofllces,  necessarily  involving  additional  printing,  in  order  to  make 
public  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

3.  The  holding  up  of  55  manuscripts  containing  useful  Information  on  sub- 
ject? relating  to  agriculture,  which  number  will  be  increased  to  65  or  70  before 
Juno  30,  1916.  These  bulletins  can  not  be  published  now  nor  next  year  unless 
additional  funds  are  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  a  list  of  the  titles  of  bulletins  which  are 
now  held  up,  and  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  publications,  judging  by  the  titles : 

PUBLICATIONS   HELD   UP. 

Anemia  of  Horses. 

Western  Yellow  Pine  In  Oregon. 

Forestry  Laws  of  Ohio. 

Improvement  of  Ghirka  Spring  Wheat  In  Yield  and  Quality. 

Maple  Sugar :  Composition,  Methods  of  Analysis,  etc. 

Enological  Studies :  The  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Grapes. 

The  Normal  Day's  Work  of  Farm  Implements  and  Crews  in  We.stern  New 

York. 
Common  Birds  in  South  Eastern  United  States  in  Relation  to  Agriculture. 
Important  Range  Plants :  Their  Life  History  and  Forage  Value. 
Value  to  Farm  Families  of  Food,  Fuel  and  Use  of  House. 
The  Naval  Orange  of  Bahia,  with  Notes  of  Some  Little-Known  Brazilian 

FmltB. 
Calofloma  Beetle. 
Profitable  Distribution  of  Farm  Labor. 
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Prevention  of  Losses  of  Stock  from  Poisonous  Plants. 

Life  History  and  Habits  of  a  New  Squash  Bug. 

What  Is  a  Day's  Work. 

School  Credit  for  Home  Practice  in  Agriculture. 

Lupines  as  Poisonous  Plants. 

Analyses  of  Grapes. 

Studies  of  the  Lumber  Industry. 

First  Aid  Manual. 

Index  to  Department  Bulletins. 

All  separates  from  the  1916  Yearbook.  * 

Peach  Scab  and  Its  Control. 

Controlling  Chickenpox  by  Vaccination. 

Stock  Poisoning  Plants  of  the  Range. 

Characteristics  and  Quality  of  Mountain-Grown  Wheat. 

Problem  of  Seed  Supply  in  the  Cotton  Industry. 

Cost  and  Methods  of  (.Clearing  Land  in  Western  Washington. 

Medicago  Falcata,  a  Yellow- flowered  Alfalfa. 

The  Control  of  Damping  Off  of  Coniferous  Seedlings. 

Hemp  Hurds  as  Paper-Making  Material. 

Timber  Storage  Conditions  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

The  Intrinsic  Value  of  Grain,  Cottonseed  Flour  and  Timber  Products. 

Fish  Meal. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Grapes. 

The  Apple  Leaf  Sewer. 

The  Genus  Calosoma. 

The  Pear  Leaf  Worm. 

The  Egyptian  Tortoise  Beetle. 

The  Cottonwood  Borer. 

A  Survey  of  Bee  Keeping  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Dock  False  Worm. 

The  Red  Spider  on  Cotton. 

The  Potato  Tuber  Moth. 

Sugar  Pine. 

Lumbering  In  the  Sugar  and  Yellow  Pine  Region. 

Lessons  on  Tomatoes  for  Rural  Schools. 

Judging  the  Dairy  Cow. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yoii  are  publishing  these  bulletins  all  the  time.  Do 
we  understand  that  you  have  a  number  of  bulletins  ready  for  publi- 
cation which  you  will  not  be  able  to  publish  unless  you  have  an  in- 
crease in  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  precisely  the  case. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  an  increased  number  of  the  bulletins? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  explain  that  a  little  later. 

The  fourth  reason  for  asking  this  additional  appropriation  is  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  publications  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  agricultural  extension  act,  with  whose  administration  the 
department  is  charged.  The  agricultural  extension  work  can  not  be 
carried  on  effectively  except  by  the  use  of  bulletins,  circulars,  and  ad- 
ministrative blanks,  and  the  development  of  the  extension  work  is 
creating  a  great  popular  demand  for  the  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  that  I  mav  state  that  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs 
for  additional  funds  for  printing  is  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agricultural  extension  act.  The  Lever  law  provides 
for  the  carving  out  of  agricultural  extension  work  but  does  not  make 
provision  lor  printing,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  and 
of  all  those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter,  this  extension  work 
can  not  successfully  be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous printing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  need  of  additional 
funds  for  printing  for  every  bureau,  division,  and  office  in  the  depart- 
ment. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  that  act  passed  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  was  passed  May  8,  1914.  This  is  the  second  year 
it  has  been  in  operation.  It  is  administered  by  the  States  relations 
ser\'ice.  I  would  like  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  from 
Dr.  True,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  the  agricultural  extension  work 
of  the  department.     [Reading:] 

A^n-iciiltural  ajjents  are  located  in  the  several  couuties  who  carry  on  field 
demonstrations  and  give  instruction  to  the  farmers  and  their  families  through 
short  courses  and  meetings  of  various  kinds.  They  also  organize  the  farm 
lMN»ple  into  clubs  or  other  groups  to  receive  instruction  and  advice  covering  the 
M]«<»!e  ran.re  of  ajjriculture  and  home  economics.  Specialists  from  the  agricul- 
tural colle2:es  and  experiment  stations  are  also  going  out  in  the  States  to  assist 
the  « ounty  agents.  One  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the  boys'  and  girls* 
iluh-;.  which  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  rural  schools  and  engage  in 
The  raising  of  corn,  poultry,  pigs,  and  other  products,  canning  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  l>r.Md  making,  t'ud  other  home  occupations.  Already  more  than  1,200 
counties  have  been  organizeil  for  work  of  these  kinds,  and  with  the  large  in- 
<Tease  of  available  funds  next  year  many  more  counties  will  be  similarly  or- 
?inu7.e<l.  Already  about  15,000,000  out  of  50,000,000  people  in  our  rural  com- 
munities have  to  a  certain  extent  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  move- 
ment, and  the  numbei  of  people  affected  will  be  greatly  increased  within  the 
next  year.  The  effect  of  such  a  stirring  up  of  the  rural  population  and  so 
much  oral  and  demonstrational  instruction  naturally  leads  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  popular  department  publications.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  farm  lecturers  and  demonstrators  and  the  teachers  in  the  farmers* 
short  courses  and  movable  schools  should  put  into  the  hands  of  their  hearers 
the  printed  documents  which  embody  the  practical  results  of  the  department's 
Work  In  #)rder  that  the  farming  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  more 
(•arefuUy  what  is  presented  to  them  briefly  by  word  of  mouth  or  ocular  demon- 
stration. 

In  addition  to  this  great  extension  movement  and  partly  as  one  of  its  re- 
sults, there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  not  only  in  the  agricultural  colleges  but  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country.  There  are  now  in  the 
rnite<l  States  67  colleges,  118  special  agricultural  schools,  and  1,262  public  high 
sf'hools.  besides  a  large  number  of  privately  endowed  institutions,  in  which 
agricuture  and  home  economics  are  being  taught.  Thirty  States  require  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  elementary 
rural  schools. 

Both  the  secondary  and  primary  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  as  a  rule 
poorly  supplied  with  books  of  reference,  and  the  number  of  books  on  agri- 
culture suited  to  use  in  such  schools  is  at  present  very  limited.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  and  constantly  growing  demand  for  department  publications 
for  use  in  all  these  educational  institutions. 

No  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  popular  literature  which  the  department 
issues  than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  students  In  the  schools  and  the  organi- 
zations of  farming  people  which  are  instructed  by  the  agricultural  extension 
agents.  The  literature  thus  distributed  will  be  read  and  studied  on  the  average 
far  more  carefully  than  that  distributed  under  other  conditions.  Every  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  i)rovide  proper  and  sufficient  literature  to  meet 
this  great  demand,  which  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a  new  one. 

It  would  be  especially  unfortunate  at  the  very  time  when  the  department 
if  called  upon  to  organize  and  develop  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  if  its  funds  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  farmers'  bulletins  and 
other  popular  literature  should  be  insufficient. 

The  fifth  reason  is  the  increased  demand  for  farmers'  bulletins. 
Tliis  series  was  originally  established  for  distribution  to  farmers. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  bulletins  have  been  utilized 
by  schools  of  all  grades  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  the  bul- 
letins have  been  adopted  as  textbooks.  There  is,  therefore,  more 
than  twice  the  former  demand  for  these  publications,  which  is  felt 
alike  by  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  and 
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by  the  department.  An  increase  in  the  fund  from  $137,500  to 
$177,500  is  urgently  recommended.  This  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  department  and  increase  the  congressional  allotment 
from  12,500  to  approximately  20,Q00  copies.  Moreover,  the  depart- 
ment contemplates  the  publication  of  a  great  many  new  farmers' 
bulletins  on  subjects  with  reference  to  which  no  publications  are  now 
available,  as  well  as  a  revision  and  improvement  of  many  of  those 
that  are  now  being  distributed,  the  object  being  to  improve  the  use- 
fulness of  this  popular  series  of  publications.  Nothing  can  be  done 
along  this  line,  however,  without  additional  funds  for  printing. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  department  when  the 
demand  for  its  publications,  particularly  its  farmers'  bulletins,  was 
as  great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  press  of  the  country  is  adver- 
tising our  publications,  commending  their  usefulness,  and  advising 
people  to  apply  for  them,  schools  are  using  them,  and  the  demand 
for  them  at  present  is  far  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  supply. 

I  think  one  reason  the  demand  for  the  publications  is  greater  is 
the  fact  that  the  publications  themselves  are  better  to-day  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 

The  sixth  reason  for  requesting  this  increase  is  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  the  Agricultural  Atlas.  More  than  a  year  ago  the 
department  undertook  the  preparation  of  certain  maps,  charts,  and 
reports  which  trace  the  shiftmg  of  agricultural  industries  as  in- 
fluenced by  geographic  and  economic  conditions  and  show  the  forces 
which  have  caused  the  changes  in  production  of  the  principal  crops 
and  the  development  or  decline  of  various  types  of  farming,  etc 
This  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  permanent  value,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  its  publication  is  estimated  at  $15,000.  On  account  of  lack 
of  funds  the  atlas  could  not  be  published  this  year^  nor  can  it  be 
published  next  year  unless  additional  funds  are  provided. 

The  lumber  industry:  An  exhaustive  study  covering  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  country  has  been  made,  and  the  bulletins  giving  Oie 
results  will  be  of  wide  public  interest.  The  publication  of  the  same, 
however,  involves  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $15,000.  But 
these  bulletins  can  not  be  published  this  year,  nor  can  they  be  issued 
next  year  without  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  printing. 

The  meat  situation :  For  the  past  two  years  the  department  has 
been  investigating  the  meat  situation  of  tne  United  States,  and  has 
accumulated  information  of  wide  public  interest^  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  disseminate  by  means  of  DuUetins.  It  is  impossible  with 
the  present  appropriation  to  publish  the  complete  report. 

Publications  on  marketing:  The  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization has  secured  data  upon  which  numerous  publications 
should  be  issued  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  subjects  treated 
are  of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  but  few,  if  an^,  bulletins  can  be 
printed  and  distributed  with  the  present  appropriation. 

Administrative  printing :  There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  administrative  printing,  that  is  to  say,  blanks,  blank 
books,  decisions,  notices  of  judgment,  etc.,  all  involving  printing  and 
consuming  about  31  per  cent  of  the  appropriation. 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  over  450  publi- 
cations of  various  kinds  have  been  issued.  These  are  enumerated  in 
the  monthly  lists.  I  will  read  them,  if  you  desire,  but  I  think  you 
are  familiar  with  the  publications.    Numerous  other  publications  of 
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equal  interest  and  importance  are  now  in  press,  some  of  which  can 
not  be  issued  this  year  on  account  of  insufficient  funds.  Every  pos- 
sible economy  has  been  practiced  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  cost 
o-f  all  kinds  of  printing. 

An  increase  of  at  least  $100,000  in  the  appropriation  is  recom- 
mended, without  which  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  department 
will  be  seriously  impaired.  Much  more  than  that  could  be  utilized 
to  advantage. 

I  may  state  here  that  most  of  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with 
\ailletins  published  by  the  department,  and  you  and  your  colleagues 
want  a  great  many  of  them  to  distribute.  I  have  never  known  the 
congressional  demand  for  publications  of  every  character  to  be  as 
^reat  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  farmers'  bulletins  does  the  department 
distribute  in  addition  to  the  congressional  allotment? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  number  varies.  Last  year  we  distributed  over 
7.000,000  copies — nearly  as  many  as  the  Members  of  Congress  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  farmers  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  12,000,000 ;  I  am  not 
certain  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  the  farmers  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  say.  I  think  it  includes  the  owners  of  the  farms  and  the  employees 
thereon. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allotted  this  year  to  the  agricul- 
tural-extension work? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  has  not  been  any  allotment.  We  have  not 
made  an  allotment  of  funds  to  any  particular  bureau  or  division. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  spent  on  that  work? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  my  mind,  but  I  know  that 
for  the  States  relations  service  we  have  spent  or  obligated  ourselves 
to  spend  during  the  year  up  to  this  time  $37,099.04.  That  is  not 
all  for  agricultural-extension  work.  I  do  not  know  offhand  the  items 
making  up  the  total  amount,  but  I  do  know  that  the  requirements 
in  the  way  of  printing  in  connection  with  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  agricultural-extension  act  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  large,  probably  aggregating  $50,000. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  have  stated  and  the  Secretary  has  stated  that 
the  printing  appropriation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  appropriated  in  the  last  10  years 
for  printing  practically  all  the  department  has  asked  for,  if  not 
more. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  the  department  has  received  very  fair  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  10  years  your  printing  appropriation 
has  increased  over  250  per  cent. 

Mr.  Arnold.  How  much  has  the  appropriation  for  the  depart- 
ment increased? 

31161— FT  2—16 ^28 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  ratio  of  money  for  print- 
ing ought  not  to  keep  up  with  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  should.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  department's  functions  are  different  from  those  of  any 
other  department,  and  fundamentally  so,  in  that  it  devolves  by  law 
upon  the  department  to  acquire  information  and  to  distribute  it. 
We  are  obliged  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  use  of  making  large  appn^- 
priations  to  carry  on  important  lines  of  work  and  special  investiga- 
tions if  we  are  not  to  have  the  money  to  make  the  results  of  tlnse 
investigations  available?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  you  the  serious  situation  at  the  department  in  the  matter  of 

? Tinting,  The  Secretary  has  already  advised  you  about  it  more 
orcibly  than  I  can.  We  will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  publication  re- 
quirements next  year  and  a  great  deal  of  the  value  of  the^ork  will 
be  lost  without  a  large  increase  in  the  printing  fund  to  take  care 
of  the  material  already  prepared  and  the  publications  contemplated. 
You  gentlemen  know  how  insistent  the  demand  for  publications  is. 
The  Members  of  Congress  want  more  bulletins.  Now  they  can  get 
them  only  by  an  increase  in  the  appropriation,  and  if  we  do  not 
secure  this  increase  in  the  appropriation  our  work  is  going  to  be 
handicapped  and  in  a  large  measure  will  go  for  naught 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  department  to  allot 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  each  class  of  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  to  do  that,  but  that 
matter  is  now  under  consideration,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  definitely 
decided  to  do  that  next  year,  so  that  each  one  of  these  offices  will  hare 
a  certain  sum  set  aside  for  its  use. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
for  the  past  two  years  how  much  has  been  expended  for  each  class 
of  work  for  printing? 

Mr.  Arnold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  included 
in  my  report  for  1915  a  statement  showing  by  bureaus  the  expendi- 
tures for  different  classes  of  printing  work. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 

beginning  in  1913  we  made,  as  you  may  remember,  a  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  publications  of  the  department,  and,  instead  of  having 
two  or  three  series  of  publications  for  each  bureau  or  division  in  the 
department,  we  now  have  four  series  for  the  entire,  department.  We 
have  changed  the  character  of  our  publications,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  much  more  useful,  and  certainly  more  popular,  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  Our  publications  may  be  classified  as  follows:  De- 
partment bulletins,  farmers'  bulletins,  serial  publications,  and  oon- 
? sessional  documents — things  that  we  are  required  by  law  to  print. 
hey  are  all  included  in  those  four  scries  instead  of  the  40  as  before. 
The  result  has  been  that,  I  think,  we  are  producing  better  bulletins— 
I  think  they  are  more  useful — and  we  have  eliminated  the  confusion 
that  resulted  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  series.  We  are  paying  more 
attention  to  the  prepartion  of  them.  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Secretary's  oflSce.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  a  construc- 
tive reading  to  every  manuscript  that  is  submitted  lor  publication. 
with  the  object  of  making  it  more  practical  and  useful.    We  are  all 
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working  as  we  never  worked  before  to  improve  the  character  of  our 
publications,  and  that  in  a  measure,  I  think,  has  increased  the  de- 
mand for  them.  We  simply  can  not  do  business  satisfactorily  unless 
we  get  a  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriation.  We  say  we  need 
$100,000  additional ;  we  could  use  $200,000  very  easily  and  then  not 
be  able  to  meet  all  of  the  demands. 


Saturday,  April  1,  1916. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAN  C.  VAUGHAN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION 

OF  PTTBUCATIONS. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  your  estimate  is  $447,000,  while  the  current  appro- 
priation is  $390,000. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  In  this  estimate  we  are  apparently  asking  for  quite 
an  increase,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  committee — I  think,  unin- 
tentionally— reduced  the  printing  and  binding  allotment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  1915  by  $41,000.  I  think  that  action  was 
based  somewhat  upon  confusion  between  the  allotment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  allotment  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Possibly  it  was  also  because  of  the  fact  that  in  1014,  for  the  first  time, 
the  allotments  previously  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  were  consolidated  into  one  allotment  of  $525,000.  That 
was  considered  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  entire  department  under 
ordinary  conditions,  with  the  idea,  however,  that  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  we  have  the  printing  of  the  results  of  the  census  of 
manufactures  to  provide  for,  there  would  be  some  increase  to  take 
care  of  the  extra  expense. 

In  1914,  from  the  department's  allotment  of  $525,000,  there  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  $84,000,  which  was  a  sum 
quite  in  excess  of  previous  expenditures  for  that  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Such  expenditures  had  varied  between  $23,000  and  $76,000 ; 
so  we  thought  we  were  quite  liberal  in  giving  the  new  department 
S84.000,  leaving  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  $441,000.  The 
next  year,  however,  we  asked  for  an  increase — ^the  estimate  of  the 
Division  of  Publications  being  $500,000,  which  the  Secretary  cur- 
tailed to  $484,000 — but  Congress,  or  the  committee,  reduced  the 
allotment  to  $400,000,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty  

Xir.  Borland.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  1915. 
How  did  you  get  along  with  that  j 

Xfr.  Vaughan.  We  had  a  balance  of  53  cents,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  done  was  left  undone.  There  were 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  printing — principally  reports — 
that  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  it  was  not  possible  with  the  reduced 
allotment. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Does  this  estimate  for  printing  cover  the  entire 
Department  of  Commerce? 
Mr.  Vaughan.  This  is  for  the  entire  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Borland.  The  item  reads: 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  including  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  tlie  Bureau  of  Census. 

Why  are  those  two  bureaus  specified  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  law  requires  a  specific  provision  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.    Formerly  those  bureaus  had  separate  allot-  | 
ments,  but  we  have  brought  them  all  together.    I  think  that  is  re-, 
sponsible  somewliat  for  the  confusion  that  has  existed. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  item  of  appropriation  is  now  allotted  out 
among  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  to  be  suballotted  among  the  bureaus 
of  the  department. 

An  unusual  condition  will  confront  the  department  during  the 
coming  year.  We  will  print  the  results  of  the  census  of  manufac- 
tures of  1914.  This  census  is  taken  every  five  years,  and  the  bureau 
estimates  that  the  printing  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  which  will 
be  submitted  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000.  We  are  going 
to  keep  isi  close  watch  on  that  work,  however,  and  we  hope  to  print 
them  for  considerably  less. 

This  work  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  increase  desired  for 
next  year.  In  addition,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  four  years  the  appropriations  for  promoting  commerce 
have  increased  from  $70,000,  I  think  it  was  in  1913,  to  $300,000  in 
1916.  The  1917  legislative  bill,  when  it  left  the  House,  carried 
$375,000  for  that  work.  So  there  is  an  increase  of  400  per  cent  in 
appropriations  for  a  service  which  will  not  reach  its  full  value  unless 
w^e  prmt  the  reports  of  the  inquiries  made.  That  service  is  under 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This  bureau  sends 
agents  all  over  the  world 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  necessary  part  of  that 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  work  is  the  printing? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes,  sir ;  a  §reat  deal  of  that  work  is  printing  in 
this  sense:  The  bureau  has  its  commercial  attaches  stationed  at 
various  capitals  of  the  world;  they  submit  reports  which  must  be 
printed.  We  have  no  fund  to  provide  for  this,  other  than  the  print- 
ing and  binding  allotment.  The  bureau  also  sends  commercial  agents 
to  the  various  countries.  They  usually  make  inquiries  along  partic- 
ular lines,  such  as  inquiries  concerning  the  hardware  industry  and 
markets  for  cotton  goods,  furniture,  etc.  They  come  back  and  some- 
times make  very  voluminous  reports.  These  are  edited  and  boiled 
down  as  much  as  possible,  but,  as  you  can  see,  much  of  the  value  of 
the  work  is  lost  unless  we  print  the  reports,  and  the  only  fund  avail- 
able for  printing  them  is  the  department's  allotment  for  printing 
and  bindmg. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  appropriation  for  1916  is  $390,000,  or  $10,00(^ 
less  than  you  had  in  1915. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  That  further  decrease  was  because  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  having  absorbed  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
This  bureau's  expenditures  have  varied  from  $4,000  to  $11,000. 
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Mr.  Borland.  A  separate  allowance  was  made  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  that  was  deducted  from  this  general  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes,  sir;  $10,000.  That  accounts  for  the  decrease 
for  1916.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get  back  to  the  basis 
of  allotment  which  was  fixed  two  years  ago  at  approximately  $441,000, 
but  which  was  cut  down  in  1915.  I  rather  think  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  reduce  the  department's  allotment,  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  some  misunderstanding,  resulting  from 
confining  the  department  to  one  allotment,  instead  of  having  a  sepa- 
rate allotment  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Now,  I  might  say  that 
for  the  present  year  our  allotment  is  $390,000,  and  just  now  we  are 
about  $25,000  worse  off  than  we  were  last  year  at  this  time.  We  have 
already  admonished  the  bureaus  that  they  must  print  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  present  year  with  the  allotment  we  have.  The  balance 
to-day  is  about  $46,000,  and  that  must  take  us  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year — ^three  months. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  year  you  will  have  the  results  of  the  census 
of  manufactures? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  In  1917;  yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  will  be  printed  under  the  fiscal  year  of  1917. 
Mr.  Vaughan.  Largely  or  almost  entirely,  especially  the  three 
principal  volumes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  printing  anything  this  current  year? 
Mr.  Vaughan.  Only  a  few  preliminary  statements,  and  they  will 
form  no  part  of  the  fuial  reports. 
Mr.  Borland.  How  much  will  that  amount  to? 
Mr.  Vaughan.  There  will  be  three  volumes  of  reports,  one  of 
which  will  cost  $22,000,  one  about  $8,000,  and  one  about  $14,000. 
The  three  reports  will  cost  approximately  $44,000.    In  addition  there 
will  be  bulletins  for  each  of  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  estimated  $447,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 
Does  that  include  the  census  of  manufactures  ? 

ilr.  Vaughan.  That  includes  the  entire  department.  I  might  say, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  estimates  which  the  bureaus  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  totaled  $510,645,  but  the  department  went 
through  those  estimates,  and  wherever  it  was  thought  possible  that 
a  report  scheduled  to  be  printed  might  not  be  submitted  during  the 
year  the  allowance  for  that  report  was  stricken  out.  We  have  only 
included  in  this  estimate  of  $447,000  the  allowances  for  reports  that 
we  can  not  see  any  possibility  of  failure  to  produce.  If  some  of  the 
reports  that  we  have  assumed  might  not  be  submitted  during  the 
year  happen  to  come  along,  we  will  be  handicapped  to  that  extent, 
even  with  an  allotment  of  $447,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  current  appropriation  you  have  this  word- 
ing: "And  reprinting  publications  of  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Cen- 
sus," and  therefore  your  current  appropriation  of  $390,000  included 
the  reprinting  of  the  publications  of  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Cen- 
sus. Those  words  are  now  asked  to  be  omitted,  and  therefore  you 
will  have  no  reprinting  of  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  but  you 
will  have  the  census  ox  manufactures.  How  much  will  the  oniission 
of  those  words  relieve  the  charge  on  this  particular  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  Vaughan.  It  will  not  relieve  us  at  all,  because  we  had  not  con- 
templated any  reprints.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  that  clause 
got  into  the  appropriation  bill.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  consolida- 
tion of  allotments  took  place  and  only  one  allotment  was  given  to  the 
department,  instead  of  one  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  one  to  the 
department,  the  allotment  paragraph  contained  a  clause  which  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  allotment  for  that  year  for  reprinting  any  re- 
Eorts  of  the  Thirteenth  Census.  At  that  time  the  bureau  had  a 
alance  in  Thirteenth  Census  lump-sum  appropriations  available  for 
such  reprints.  Later  in  the  year,  when  the  lump  sum  was  exhausted 
and  certain  reprints  were  needed,  we  asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  pro- 
hibitoiy  clause.  This  request  was  misinterpreted  as  a  request  for 
authority  to  reprint,  and  consequently  this  clause  was  placed  in  the 
bill  at  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  absence  of  the  clause, 
our  allotment  is  available  for  reprinting  any  of  our  publications  if  we 
see  fit  to  order  such  reprints.  That  is  understood,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  clause  was  left  out  this  year.  We  have  authority  under 
the  law  to  do  that  any  way,  and  it  was  useless  to  carry  the  phrase 
from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  what  value  is  the  reprinting  of  the  publications 
of  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  at  this  time,  seven  years  after  the 
census  was  taken? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  will  probably  not  reprint  any  more  of  them. 
The  reason  we  wanted  to  reprint  a  few  volumes  last  year  is  easily 
explained.  When  the  Question  of  printing  the  Thirteenth  Census 
reports  was  taken  up,  tne  department  recalled  that  editions  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  reports  were  too  generaus,  and  it  was  decided  to  cut 
them  down.  Editions  of  Thirteenth  Census  reports  were  made  very 
small.  In  the  meantime  this  clause  got  into  the  appropriation  bill. 
Later,  because  of  the  small  original  editions,  we  foimd  that  some  of 
the  volumes  were  becoming  exhausted,  though  we  continued  to  have 
requests  from  schools,  libraries,  and  other  institutions,  and  frequently 
Members  of  Congress,  whom  we  were  anxious  to  serve,  for  complete 
sets  of  the  census  reports.  Some  of  the  volumes  having  become  ex- 
hausted, we  were  put  to  the  necessity  of  reprinting  them  so  as  to 
complete  the  sets,  and  that  was  why  we  requested  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  which  prohibited  reprints  of  these  reports  from  our  allotment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  you  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  re- 
printed during^  the  current  year  none  of  the  publications  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Decennial  Census? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  reprinted  a  single 
volume  this  year.  I  am  sure  we  have  not.  We  may  have  reprinted 
a  few  bulletins,  which  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  none  of 
the  volumes.    However,  we  did  reprint  several  last  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  object  of  continuing  in  this  item  the 
words  "  including  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census"? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  language  is  required  bv  law,  so  far  as  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  is  concerned.  The  reference  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  carried  at  the  present  time  because,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  bureau's  allotment  has  only  recently  been  consolidated  with 
that  of  the  department.  There  is  really  no  objection  to  dropping  the 
reference  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but  it  makes  it  clear  that  the 
allotment  is  to  be  available  for  that  bureau  also. 
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There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  bring  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
gard to  our  allotment,  and  that  is,  that  the  law  requires  us  to  set 
£iside  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  all 
t,he  regular  publications  of  the  department.    In  the  Department  of 
<Jommerce  such  publications  cost  approximately  $250,000  per  annum. 
You  will  recall  that  many  of  our  publications — such  as  the  Daily 
<Jommerce  Reports,  Annual  Beport  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  the 
^Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Statistical  Abstract, 
^iortalitv  Statistics,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  and  Annual  List 
of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States — are. very  expensive  to 
print.    The  result  is  we  have  to  set  aside  approximately  $250,000  of 
our  allotment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    In  addition,  we  have 
blank  forms  for  use  in  our  outside  services  as  well  as  the  bureaus  of 
the  department,  letterheads,  stationery,  and  printing  of  that  kind 
on  which  we  must  spend  about  $90,000  a  year,  making  approximately 
§340,000  of  our  allotment  which  is  hypothecated  at  the  Deginning  of 
the  year.    You  can  see  that  we  are  going  along  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  when  we  have  only  $50,000  leit,  as  we  have  this  year. 

We  have  enough  printing,  possibly,  of  commercial  agents'  reports 
and  reports  of  inquiries  into  the  cost  of  production  (such  as  the 
pottery  report  and  the  reports  on  the  clothing  industry,  hosiery, 
knit  goods,  and  underwear)  to  take  up  approximately  the  amount 
we  have  left.  Then  we  have  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  two  very 
valuable  series  of  reports — technologic  papers  and  circulars — which 
are  expensive  to  print.  There  are  many  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  printing  for  our  department  con- 
sists, or  should  consist,  of  these  special  reports  issued  from  time  to 
time.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  right  at  the  present 
time,  in  its  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  is  preparing  a  report  on 
tuberculosis  in  response  to  inquiries  from  all  over  the  country  for 
statistics  on  that  subject.  The  same  division  is  preparing  another 
report  on  cancer,  which  is  also  a  report  suggested  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  which  come  to  the  department  from  time  to  time  for 
statistics  concerning  deaths  due  to  cancer.  These  reports  will  cost 
tipproxirfiately  $5,000  each,  and  will  come  from  just  one  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  need  for  more  printing  money  ex- 
tends to  all  the  bureaus  of  the  department.  We  have  demands  for 
these  special  reports  every  week,  possibly  every  day,  but  we  have  not 
the  funds  to  print  them,  even  though  they  are  compiled,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  present  small  allotment  is  already  hypothecated. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  the  law  requires  you  to  print  all  the  regular 
reports  of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  law  requires  us  to  set  aside  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  provide  for  the  printing 
of  all  the  regular  reports;  that  is,  the  reports  to  be  issued  daily  or 
weekly  or  monthly,  or  reports  required  by  law  to  be  issued  annually, 
such  as  annual  administrative  reports,  and  reports  of  that  class. 
Mr.  Borland.  And  that  costs  approximately  $240,000? 
Mr.  Vaughan.  Approximately  $250,000.  Last  year  they  cost  us 
$247,000,  and  that  sum  did  not  include  a  number  of  small  items  like 
department  circulars,  which  are  not  expensive,  but  which  we  have 
to  issue  in  series. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  sufficient  demand  for  these  regular  reports 
to  require  such  a  large  printing  of  them! 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  law  requires  the  printing  of  most  of  t^em. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  special  reports,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  should  say  that  the  demand  is  equally  as  great 
for  the  special  reports,  but  the  regular  reports  are  all  very  impo^ant. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  gotten  up  your  reports  in  leather 
covers  and  gilt  letters  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  that,  because  we  have  not 
sufficient  money ;  and  we  would  not  do  it  if  we  did  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  get  up  any  of  your  annual  reports  in  this 
shape  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  No;  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's  annual 
report  before  you.  It  is  bound  in  paper — ^practically  all  of  our 
annual  reports  are  bound  in  paper. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  practically  all  of  the  annual  reports  are 
bound  in  paper,  then  which  ones  of  them  are  not  bound  in  paper? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  annual  report  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, which  has  a  number  of  maps,  which  can  not  very  well  be  bound 
in  paper  and,  therefore,  we  bind  it  in  buckram.  That  is  the  only  one 
being  bound  in  cloth  or  buckram  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  current  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  have  about  $46,000  left  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Will  that  carry  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  do  not  like  to  come  to  Congress  for  deficien- 
cies. We  have  never  done  so.  We  have  a  clean  slate  on  that,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  pull  through  this  year,  if  possible. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  expect  to  have  any  considerable  sum  left 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any.  Our  balances 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been  as  follows:  In  1915  it  was 
53  cents ;  in  1914  we  had  a  balance  of  $30,000,  but  that  was  largely 
because  there  was  considerable  congestion  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  that  year ;  in  1913  it  was  $3.14 ;  and  in  1912  is  was  $4.36. 
You  can  see  we  are  hewing  just  as  close  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  mean  you  try  to  use  it  all  up  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  No;  that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
balance  in  1914.  I  think  our  reputation  for  economizing  in  printing 
is  pretty  well  established.  Dr.  Stratton  here  could  tell  you  some- 
thing about  that. 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  have  already  cut  us  off  on  several  important 
publications. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  particularly,  need^ 
more  money  for  printing.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Stratton,  although  we  have  refused  to  increase  his  suballotment  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Stratpon.  You  will  remember  th6  household  circular  on 
weights  and  measures.  I  think  we  have  had  more  demand  for  that 
circular  than  any  of  the  others.    It  is  one  thing  we  have  which  the 

Eeople  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  want  and  ask  for^  and  yet  we 
ave  not  been  able  to  get  any  new  editions  for  some  little  time.   There 
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will  be  one  out  about  the  1st  of  July  on  materials  of  the  household  and 
another  one  on  safety  in  the  household,  in  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  save  some  of  our  by-productsj  that  is,  to  have  something  of  this 
kind  which  is  useful  to  the  public  at  large.  Those  two  publications 
will  be  in  as  much  demand  as  the  household  circular  on  weights  and 
measures. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  special  reports 
which  I  suspect  would  be  very  useful  if  we  could  get  them  out  into 
the  hands  ox  the  people. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  expended 
$25,000  in  1915,  and  this  year  we  cut  its  suballotment  to  $23,000, 
which  was  not  very  encouraging,  I  am  sure. 

Dr.  Stratton.  On  a  good  many  things  the  Government  is  only 
i-eaching  two  or  three  hundred  people  when  it  could  reach  thousands 
of  people  if  it  had  the  proper  printing.  It  is  money  well  spent  if  it 
is  devoted  to  the  right  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  should  like  to  explain  how  we  have  been  able  to 
get  along  on  the  small  amount  of  money  we  have  had  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  We  have  stopped  the  free  distribution  of  a  great 
many  of  our  publications.  We  have  stopped  the  free  distribution, 
for  mstance,  of  the  daily  Commerce  Reports,  and  the  result  is  we 
saved  last  year  in  the  printing  of  those  reports  alone  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  And,  I  think,  very  properly  so.  I  think  there  are  a 
good  many  of  these  publications  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  at  a  small 
price. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  We  are  preaching  that  doctrine,  and  practicing  it 
wherever  we  can. 

Mr.  Borland.  Especially  the  publications  in  which  only  a  special 
group  of  people  are  interested. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Since  we  declined  to  increase  the  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  household  measurements,  which  Dr.  Stratton  mentioned, 
we  have  referred,  I  think,  7,000  requests  to  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, who  sells  the  pamphlet  at  15  cents  per  copy.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  many  he  has  disposed  of,  but  he  is  selling  a  great  many  of 
them.  Last  year  he  sold  over  $25,000  worth  of  our  reports,  and 
this  year  we  think  his  sales  will  amount  to  $50,000.  Next  year  we 
hope  they  will  go  to  $100,000,  and  we  are  going  to  save  our  printing 
allotment  just  to  that  extent  wherever  we  can. 


Monday,  Aprhj  3,  1916. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  SAMUEL  J.  GOMFEES,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 

FTTBUCATIONS  AND  STIFFLIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  1916  is  $125,000,  and  you  are  asking 
$178,O0iO.    Did  you  have  a  deficiency  this  year  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  *Yes,  sir ;  a  deficiency  of  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  total  appropriation  was  $155,000? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  more? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  can  give  you  the  increase  by  bureaus.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  the  largest  publishing  bureau  of 
the  department,  asks  an  increase  of  $9,800  over  their  allotment  for 
this  year,  which  is  $68,000.  Congress  can  not  appropriate  enough 
money  to  allow  the  distribution  of  all  of  the  publications  that  are 
demanded,  but  the  department  is  trying  to  put  every  safeguard  upon 
it,  and  get  the  publications  out  to  the  places  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  They  have  recently,  beginning  this  year,  printed  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  you  have  no  doubt  seen  it.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
publication  and  the  demand  for  it  is  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Then,  they  are  getting  out  a  table  and  a  new  series 
of  bulletin  on  unemployment,  and  the  demand  for  those  have  been 
very  great.  The  demand  for  such  data  has  been  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  gathering  of  statistics  on  the  subject.  The  printing  of  that  table 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  edition  of  their  bulletins  will  cost  considerably  more  money 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past,  and  unless  they  can  get  this  additional 
appropriation,  the  utility  of  their  bulletins  will  be  very  much  cur- 
tailed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  in  an  edition  now  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  usually  from  about  8,500,  in  the  cajse  of  some 
bulletins,  to  11,000  for  others.  The  mailing  lists  are  not  the  same, 
being  much  heavier  for  some  publications  than  for  others.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  subject  of  labor  legislation,  the  mailing  list  is  very 
heavy,  and  within  two  weeks  after  publishing  the  bulletin  "Labor 
Legislation  for  1915  "  the  edition  was  exhausted.  There  are  demands 
for  it  now  from  all  over  the  country,  but  we  can  not  supply  them. 
We  are  asking  for  a  small  reprint  of  that,  but  not  near  enough  to 
meet  the  demand.  You  can  see  that  if  we  limit  the  maximum  edition 
of  publications  to  11,000  copies,  it  is  a  very  small  edition. 

I  receive  large  numbers  of  letters  asking  for  publications,  and  that 
is  exclusive  of  the  demands  that  come  to  the  bureau^  which  gets  hun- 
dreds of  them.  My  telephone  is  ringing  all  day  with  requests  from 
Congressmen  to  furnish  publications.  Take,  for  instance,  Labor 
Legislation  for  1915 ;  that  seems  to  have  struck  a  popular  chord  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  time  the  report  was  gotten  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Such  reports  are  usually  a  year  or  two  behind,  but  this  year 
we  got  it  out  in  February.  It  was  an  unprecedented  thing  in  any 
department  to  get  out  a  statistical  report  so  promptly.  As  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,*  Mr.  Caminetti,  when  he  was  here,  explained 
about  the  employment  work.  They  ask  an  increase  of  $500  in  their 
allotment  to  carry  out  the  employment  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  their  allotment  ? 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Their  allotment  is  only  $3,500,  and  they  are  askinp 
$4,000.  That  money  can  be  well  spent  in  that  work.  The  Children's 
Bureau  asks  an  increase  of  $1,500  in  their  allotment.  Their  pam- 
phlets are  in  immense  demand  all  over  the  country,  and  we  really 
can  not  supply  them  in  the  numbers  requested. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  allotment? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  $28,000 ;  and  they  are  asking  $29,500.  The  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  asks  for  an  increase  of  $5,200.    Their  allotment  is 
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now  $2,000,  and  they  ask  for  $7,200.    They  want  to  use  that  in  con- 
nection with  their  educational  work. 

Mr.  GiiiLETT.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  GoKPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau  front  May  27,  1913,  to  Mar.  25,  1916. 

Number. 

Raby-savlng  Campaigns 18, 500 

Prenatal  Care:  Care  of  Children,  series  No.  1 283,500 

Handbook  of  Federal  Statistics  of  Children,  part  1 9, 500 

New  Zealand  Society  for  Health  of  Women  and  Children 27, 000 

I^ws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions  in  the  United  States,  Denmark,  and 

New  2:ealand 5, 000 

BirUi  Registration 32, 000 

Infant  care :  Care  of  Children,  series  No.  2 246, 000 

Infant  Mortality  in  Johnstown,  Pa 20,  000 

Child-Labor  Legislation  in  the  United  States 5, 000 

Aanalytical  Tables   (part  of  Child-Labor  Legislation  in  the  United 

States) 5, 000 

Separates  (part  of  Child-Labor  Legislation  In  the  United  States) 53,  OCX) 

Infant  Mortality  in  Montclair,  N.  J 10,000 

Employment  Certificate  System  in  Connecticut,  part  1 10, 000 

Mental  Defectives  in  the  District  of  Columbia 10, 000 

Child- Welfare   Exhibits 30, 000 

Baby-week   Campaigns 30, 000 

Mr.  GrOMFERS.  Then,  the  naturalization  service  and  examiners  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $6,200.  Their  allotment  last  year  was  $17,000,  and 
they  are  now  asking  $23,200. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  for  the  naturalization  service? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  the  naturalization  service.  That  is  for 
supplying  the  courts  with  blanks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  apart  from  the  bureau's  allotment? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  apart  from  the  bureau.  That  is  to  supply 
the  United  States  courts  and  State  courts  which  do  naturalization 
work  and  need  the  necessary  blanks. 

The  Chairman.  Thej^  want  $6,200  additional  for  blanks? 

Mr.  GoMPBRS.  Yes,  sir.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  certificates  issued,  there  is  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  declarations  and  petitions 
filed,  the  war  having  put  a  stimulus  on  that. 

The  war  has  driven  a  great  many  men  who  never  contemplated  be- 
coming American  citizens  to  make  their  applications  in  order  to  get 
that  protection  and  therefore  a  larger  number  of  blanks  are  neces- 
sary. The  declaration  is  not  the  on^  blank,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  others  that  go  with  it — a  regular  system. 

Mr.  Crist.  I  might  say  that  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the 
public-school  teachers  with  regard  to  the  method  necessary  to  be 
pursued  by  a  foreigner  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  has  stimulated 
the  interest  of  the  lorei^er  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  coming  in 
as  a  dirc^  result  of  this  educational  work.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
alien  adult  students  in  the  night  schools  have  never  had  any  thought 
of  naturalization,  as  a  general  proposition,  and  in  some  cities  the 
percentage  is  often  greater  than  that.  But  since  school  teachers 
have  been  advised  more  fully  about  naturalization  requirements  they 
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have  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  student  body  and  large 
numbers  have  come  in. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
out.  You  know  the  Department  of  Labor  has  had  to  come  back  two 
years  for  deficiency  appropriations  in  printing.  They  did  it  the 
first  year  and  again  this  year.  Usually  those  deficiency  appropria- 
tions are  made,  but  they  are  made  so  late  in  the  year  that  they  can 
not  be  economically  spent. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  it  early  this  year,  though. 

Mr.  GoMPEES.  We  got  it  early  this  year,  and  we  will  spend  it 
properly;  but  even  then  it  can  not  be  as  economically  spent  as 
though  it  were  given  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  misunderstand  me  and  to  think  that  we  do  not  spend 
the  deficiency  appropriations  properly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  waste  any  at  all,  but  we  must  rush  the  work,  and,  as  I  say,  it  can 
not  be  spent  as  economically  as  though  we  had  gotten  the  monev 
and  could  reckon  on  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  asking  for  the  money  now.  We  need  it. 
If  we  did  not,  I  would  not  come  nere  and  try  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  looks  as  though  you  did  reckon  on  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  that  is,  reckon  on  getting  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  went  on  and  spent  at  a  rate  which  would 
require  one. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  was  simply  that  the  work  was  held  up.  We 
went  ahead  and  did  the  actual  work  we  had  to  have.  Mr.  Stewart, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at  the  time  the  defi- 
ciency hearings  were  had  came  here  and  showed  the  number  of 
publications  that  were  held  up,  and  which  could  not  be  published 
because  they  did  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  He  evi- 
dently made  out  his  case,  because  we  were  granted  all  that  was 
asked. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

PRINTING    and    BINDING    FOR   THE    LIBRARY    OF    CX)NGR£SS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBBEET  PUTNAM,  UBBABIAN. 
Mr.  Borland  (reading) : 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  including  the  copyright  office  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  catalogue  of  title  entries  of  the  copyright  office,  and  binding,  rebind- 
ing,  and  repairing  of  library  books  and  for  building  and  grounds.  Library  of 
Ck>ngress,  $250,000. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $200,000.  I  notice  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  your  unexpended  balance  under  this  item  was  only  $121.53. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  right.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  hold  over  a 
great  deal  of  work,  both  of  printing  and  binding.  A  lump  sum  of 
$200,000  seems  no  trivial  one,  but  $28,000  of  it  each  year  is  taken  out 
for  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries  which  we 
are  required  by  law  to  print.  It  is  a  list  of  all  entries  for  copyright, 
and  it  is  indispensable  to  the  collectors  of  customs  and  postmasters 
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in  determining  whether  material  coming  through  the  customhouses, 
etc,,  is  admissible.    The  law  requires  us  to  print  that  monthly. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  copies  do  you  print? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Only  600  copies. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  should  it  cost  $28,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  see  there  are  nearly  120,000  registrations  of 
copyrights  each  year.  The  cost  is  due  to  the  great  number  of  titles. 
We  have  adopted  the  simplest  forms  and  we  use  the  same  linotype 
slugs  of  the  catalogue  of  copyright  entries  for  books  that  we  use  for 
the  catalogue  cards,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  economies  it  cost  $28,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  just  for  printing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Just  for  printing. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  does  not  include  the  clerical  work  employed  in  its 
preparation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  sort;  $4,000  more  is  re- 
quired for  miscellaneous  printing,  forms,  etc.,  for  the  Copyright 
Office.  Now,  the  law  requires  us  also  to  print  from  time  to  time  an 
index  of  the  copyright  records,  and  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  do  so.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  print  a  single  one. 
For  dramatic  compositions  an  index  dating  back  to  1870  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  it  has  been  much  sought  after.  In  the  case  of  a  play, 
even  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  booK,  it  is  important-^an  index  to  the 
actual  titles  of  the  plays  copyrighted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  playwright.  We  have  the  mate- 
rial for  that  index.  We  started  to  print  it  last  autumn,  but  we  had 
to  hold  it  up  because  we  had  not  the  money.  It  will  cost  about 
$12,000.  We  had  to  hold  up  various  of  our  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions, lists,  for  example,  such  as  this  one  on  Europe  and  European 
international  politics,  reference  lists,  which  are  very  much  valued 
and  which,  of  course,  help  to  exploit  our  service.  It  is  our  way  of 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Library  for  the  convenience  of  Con- 
gress and  for  the  convenience  of  the  investigator  at  large.  We  have 
had  to  discontinue  that.  We  have  had  to  postpone  various  catalogues 
and  calendars  of  maunscrips  prepared  for  publication.  We  have  had 
to  hold  up  even  administrative  publications,  not  publications  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  administrative  documents,  such  as  our  schedules 
of  classification,  for  instance,  which  we  must  get  into  type  for  our 
own  administrative  use.  We  have  had  to  hold  up  the  printing  of  six 
volumes,  all  ready  for  printing,  of  these  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  we  undertook  to  print,  not  because  the  Library  had 
any  special  interest  in  it,  but  because  Congress  had.  We  have  the 
originals  of  these  journals. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  required  by  specific  provision  of  law  to 
print  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  our  printing  of  this  was  started  year  ago,  and 
was  welcomed  by  Congress  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  we  had  to 
save  the  originals  and  make  available  in  this  form  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  volumes  will  that  amount  to?  There  are 
about  30  volumes  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Twenty-three  is  the  last  one,  and  we  have  6  more 
volumes  ready.    The  S3  volumes  carry  it  through  1782. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Will  these  6  volumes  finish  that  work  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No;  there  will  probably  be  10  more.  Many  of  these 
records,  if  we  had  not  printed  them,  would  have  been  used  up  by 
investigators  consulting  them,  and  there  is  nothing  we  have  ever 
issued  that  has  been  so  valued  by  the  individual  lumbers  of  Con< 
gress  and,  of  course,  by  the  investigator.  We  have  6  volumes  of 
that  work  which  we  have  had  to  hold  up. 

Mr.  GrLLETT.  Do  you  sell  those? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  sold  at  a  dollar  a  volume.  We  do  not  give 
any  away  to  individuals.  We  have  given  a  few  copies  to  institu- 
tions, libraries,  and  imiversities,  but  the  distributon  has  been  manly 
one  copy  to  each  Senator  and  Eepresentative,  running  down  through 
the  last  Congress.  The  first  seven*  volumes  are  out  of  print,  and  we 
ought  to  reprint  them  in  order  to  complete  sets  for  the  Members  of 
this  Congress,  and  that  will  cost  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars.  The 
binding  work  has  been  held  up,  and  some  of  it  is  binding  of  material 
which  IS  very  perishable  and  is  badly  injured  if  consulted  unbound. 
Newspapers  constitute  one  group  and  manuscripts  another.  For  two 
years  we  have  been  holding  up  the  papers  of  President  Washington, 
which  have  all  been  made  ready  for  the  binder,  but  we  have  nct-l)t»en 
able  to  afford  to  bind  them  properly. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  they  ever  been  boimd? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  in  their  present  shape  and  arrange- 
ment, though  they  were  put  together  before  they  came  to 
us  from  the  State  Department.  We  have  been  at  work  for 
years  in  arranging  them  into  their  final  form.  The  papers  of 
President  Washington  are,  of  course,  the  most  distinguished  col- 
lection in  our  custody  and  the  most  distinguished  collection  of 
Personal  papers  in  any  library,  and  the^  are  consulted  constantly, 
'o  al^ow  them  to  be  consulted  unbound  is  dangerous.  Of  our  total 
allotment,  apart  from  the  $32,000  which  has  been  going  to  copyright, 
$47,000  each  year  has  gone  to  the  printing  of  our  catalogue  cards. 
That  amount  is  constant.  It  does  not  vary.  And,  of  course,  it 
represents  a  very  important  form  of  publication.  It  includes  the 
cards  we  print  for  our  own  use  and  the  additional  copies  we  print  to 
sell  to  other  libraries.  The  net  result  is  that  we  are  both  holding 
up  useful  publications  because  we  can  not  afford  to  print  them,  ana 
we  are  holding  back  binding;  and  the  arrears  of  work  are  accumii' 
lating  upon  us.  There  are  several  hundred  thousand  volumes  and 
pieces  in  our  collections  unbound,  and  from  year  to  year  we  are 
adding  thousands  to  that  accumulation.  Last  year  we  received,  for 
instance,  36,000  volumes  of  official  documents,  a  large  part  of  which 
come  unbound.  The  most  of  this  material  comes  to  us,  of  course,  by 
gift  or  exchange.  Our  great  expense  is  putting  it  into  condition 
for  permanent  preservation  and  use.  And  our  continental  pur- 
chases also  are  largely  unbound.  Then  there  are  periodicals  and 
society  publications.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  us  of  rebind- 
ing  books  worn  out,  because  that  is  a  comparatively  trivial  item. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  copies  of  the  original  public  document 
which  you  receive  do  you  bind  ? 

Mr.  PuTNAAf.  It  varies  somewhat  with  the  document,  rarely  more 
than  two. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Only  such  number  as  you  think  you  will  need  per- 
manently ( 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  and  will  need  for  active  use. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  of  such  documents  did  you  say  you  now 
have  which  are  not  bound? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  on  the  shelves  unbound  material  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  pieces,  and  we  are  running  be- 
hind each  year. 

Mr.  MoKDELi^.  Are  those  largely  small  documents  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  By  "  volume "  I  mean  what  we  call  a  volume  and 
not  the  pamphlets  which  remain  in  pamphlet  form.  "Pieces"  in- 
clude maps,  music,  and  print,  which  must  be  treated  in  some  form 
chargeable  to  binding. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  does  not  include  anv  of  the  pamphlets? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  does  not  include  such  pamphlets  as  are  treated 
as  such.  Pamphlets  we  treat  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  im- 
portance. Many  of  them  are  simply  put  into  a  manila  envelope  and 
others  into  a  cover  which  costs  us  3  or  4  cents,  a  slim  pasteboard 
cover,  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  importance  or 
rarity  that  we  would  treat  it  in  any  more  formal  way.  Throughout 
we  use  the  cheapest  material  in  tending,  for  the  most  part  buckram. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  what  numbers  did  you  say  the  unbound  volumes 
were  increasing  yearly? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  counted  the  overlapping  increase  yearly, 
but  we  were  behind  last  year  about  35,000  volumes  in  all.  Our  acces- 
sions of  unbound  material  exceeded  that,  and  there  were  still  arrears 
from  the  old  collection  here  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  arrears  have  been 
accumulating  from  year  to  year  for  the  past  half  a  dozen  years. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  all  of  those  volumes  deserve  to  be  bound,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  not  say  all  of  them,  but  the  major  part  of 
them. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  bind  them  with  such  bind- 
ing as  you  put  on  these  books? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  ordinary  books  it  varies  from  60  cents  to  $4,  per- 
haps. The  binding  of  the  least  costly  newspapers  costs  from  $3  to  $4. 
Where  there  is  much  repairing  necessary  it  may  run  to  $10.  We  have 
2,000  volumes  of  recent  newspapers  ready  tor  binding,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  handled  imbound.  The  cost  of  binding  them  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  they  are  used  unbound,  because  the  repairing 
of  newspapers  preliminary  to  binding  is  the  greatest  item. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  issues  are  there  to  a  volume  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  four  volumes  to  a  year  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  newspaper.  Of  really  pressing  necessity  we  have  on  hand 
2.000  volumes  of  newspapers;  about  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars^ 
worth  of  binding  of  manuscripts,  all  ready  to  be  bound,  and  which, 
ought  not  to  be  handled  unbound,  consisting  of  these  unique  col- 
lections, collections  of  George  Washington  papers,  collections  of 
Jefferson  papers,  and  others  which  it  is  not  safe  to  have  used  un- 
bound; and  we  have  of  miscellaneous  binding  which  is  of  varying 
importance  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  that  will  have  to  be  done  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  ought  to  print  immediately  the  index  to 
dramatic  compositions,  which  will  cost  about  $12,000.*^  As  I  say,  we 
started  to  print  it  last  autumn  and  we  have  had  to  suspend  com- 
position on  it.  Then  we  have  the  various  administrative  lists,  indis- 
pensable to  our  service.    All  the  above  are  irrespective  of  the  mere 
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exploitation  of  the  collections  in  elaborate  catalogues,  calendars, 
etc.    We  put  those  other  needs  first. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Mr.  Putnam,  if  you  got  the  appropriation,  in  what 
order  would  you  put  this  binding? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  bind  the  newspapers  immediately. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  then  what? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  then  bind  the  Washington  papers  and  the 
other  manuscripts.  Then  we  should  resume  composition  on  the  index 
to  dramatic  compositions,  because  the  law  requires  us  to  print  such 
an  index,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should  do  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
finish  out  this  work  [indicating  the  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress] ,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history  ever  made,  and  which  has  cost  the  Government  nothing 
for  editing.  We  have  the  original  manuscripts,  and  the  publication 
has  now  run  through  23  volumes,  and  there  will  probably  be  10 
more.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  more  than  10  to  finish  out  the 
remaining  years,  which  are  lean  years  as  compared  with  the  years 
preceding  1782.  This  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  publications  ever 
issued  by  the  Government  and  has  been  ranked  as  such.  Its  publica- 
tion is  of  little  importance  to  the  Library,  but  we  undertook  it  be- 
cause we  have  the  originals  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  upon  us.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  having  at  the  head  of  the  manuscript  division 
Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  who  has  now  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gaillard  Hunt,  both  of  them  competent  editors  who  have  done  the 
work  creditably. 

Therefore  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  an  additional  sum  next  year 
which  will  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  some  of  this  work.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  economy  in  delaying  binding,  and  there  is  a 
definite  deterioration  in  material  if  handled  unboimd. 


Fridaf,  April  7,  lOlfi. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE,  FBANKinT  ADAMS,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  printing  is  $20,000  and 
you  are  asking  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  want  to  print  more  Spanish  magazines  for  South 
America.    There  is  a  larger  demand  there  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  print  now? 

Mr.  Adams.  Eight  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  would  you  print? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  want  to  print  about  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  sent? 

Mr.  Adams.  All  over  Latin  America. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  distributed  free? 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  but  they  are  to  Government  officials,  to  news- 
papers, and  to  a  great  many  different  departments  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  copies  do  you  print  in  English? 
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Mr.  Adams.  We  print  5,000  in  English.  In  the  Spanish  magazine 
we  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
departments  and  things  that  we  think  they  should^  have.  All  of  that 
material  is  copied  quite  widely  by  their  press  and  we  are  beginnings 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  material  that  we  are  printing 
in  the  Spanish  edition.  There  is  a  demand  beyond  the  number  we 
print. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  the  magazine  issued  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Every  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  cost  $5,000  to  print  7,000  additional  copies? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  for  presswork  and  paper? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  presswork  and  paper  would  run  about  that,  for 
we  figure  that  the  paper  next  year  is  going  to  be  much  more  ex- 
pensive. It  is  presumed  that  the  cost  of  the  paper  will  go  up  fully 
35  per  cent,  so  the  additional  appropriation  will  also  have  to  cover 
advance  in  paper  cost  on  present  English  and  Spanish  editions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  magazines  distributed  outside 
of  North,  South,  and  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  some  of  them  go  into  Spain.  We  find  that  the 
Spanish  papers  copy  the  material,  and  that  it  reaches  Latin  America 
through  their  subscribers.    So  some  go  into  Spain. 


Friday,  March  17,  1916. 
SUPPRESSING  COUNTERFEITING. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    WILLIAM   J.    FLTNN,    CHIEF    SECBET 

SEBVICE  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  For  suppressing  coimterfeiting  and  other  crimes 
the  appropriation  is  $145,000,  and  you  are  asking  $225,000.  What 
are  vou  doing  this  year  and  why  do  you  want  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  are  asking  the  increase  so  that  we  can  increase  our 
force 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  First,  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  this 
year. 

Mr.  Flynn.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  apprehended  536  coun- 
terfeiters, the  largest  number  since  1902.  Counterfeiting  evidently  is 
on  the  increase.  Our  force  is  absolutely  inadequate.  We  have  no 
representation  in  22  States  and  none  in  tne  Territories.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  cover  the  entire  country  with  the  number  of  men  we  nave. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  operatives  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Fifty-six. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  of  those  are  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  counterfeiting? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Practically  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  six, 
who  are  detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  tne  President 
while  he  is  in  Washington.  While  he  is  away  we  use  from  11  to  12 
men  in  that  line  of  duty.  Aside  from  arresting  counterfeiters,  last  year 
we  caused  the  arrest  of  29  persons,  most  of  them  demented,  who  had 
made  threats  against  the  person  of  the  President.     Most  of  those 
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people  were  committed  to  asylums  and  the  balance  to  the  care  of 
their  friends  or  relatives.  We  convicted  3  of  them,  who  evidently 
were  sane,  for  making  threats  against  the  person  of  the  President. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  had  occasion  to  investigate  nearly  600  crank 
letters  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the  President. 
Therefore,  you  can  see  a  great  deal  of  our  worK  is  really  in  regard 
to  protecting  the  person  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  threatening  letters  turned  over  to 
your  service  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  They  are  forwarded  to  our  service  by  the  Whit^ 
House. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  immediately  make  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
who  the  person  is,  his  surroundings,  and  if  we  find  they  are  demented, 
we  try  to  have  them  taken  care  of  by  their  friends  or  committed  to 
the  proper  institution.  As  I  say,  we  have  no  representation  in  22 
States  Dy  reason  of  our  small  force,  and  none  in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  of  the  time  of  your  force  does  it  take  to 
attend  to  these  letters?  You  use  the  same  men  who  otherwise 
would  be  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  counterfeiting? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  if  a  letter  comes  from  San 
Francisco  we  send  it  to  our  San  Francisco  agent.  It  may  be  100  or 
200  miles  from  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  you  estimate  how  much  of  your  time  that  took 
during  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Flynn.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  time. 
Of  course,  we  are  called  upon  to  do  other  work.  For  instance,  last 
January  the  internal-revenue  agent  at  St.  Paul  was  robbed  of  $577,000 
of  internal-revenue  stamps.  Within  four  or  five  weeks  after  the 
robbery  we  apprehended  the  robbers  and  recovered  $544,000  worth  of 
the  stamps.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  to  use  more  than 
four  men  to  do  that  Job. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  persons  who  stole  those  stamps  appre- 
hended ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes;  the  burglars  who  broke  into  the  safe.  We  got 
the  burglars  and  the  stamps  in  Chicago  within  five  weeks  after  the 
robbery  and  we  recovered  $544,000  worth  of  the  stamps,  and  there  Ls 
a  remote  possibility  that  we  may  recover  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  men  been  convicted  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  tried.  This  crime  was 
committed  only  last  January. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  work,  if  any,  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  During  the  last  10  months  we  have  secured  for  the 
Government  secret  information  pertaining  to  offenses  against  neu- 
tralitjr  and  the  activity  of  foreign  agents  m  this  country.  I  believe 
that  information  is  of  untold  value  to  this  Government.  I  was  going 
to  state  that  if  you  would  make  this  appropriation  in  addition  to 
suppressing  counterfeiting  and  protecting  the  person  of  the  President 
available  for  the  investigation  of  offenses  against  neutrality,  we  would 
still  be  able  to  perhaps  get  some  wonderful  information  for  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  is  now  done  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  believe  it  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  State  Department  domg  that  work  also? 

Mr.  Flynn.  What  we  have  done  along  those  lines  we  have  done 
for  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  employed  men  also? 

Mr.  Flynn.  They  have  asked  us  to  do  some  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  employed  some 
men  themselves? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  new  counterfeits  during  the  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  20  new  counterfeit  note  issues 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  dangerous  ones  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  were  dangerous.  I  might  add 
that  we  confiscated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  $70,000  in  coun- 
terfeit money,  and  of  the  536  people  who  were  arrested  300  have  been 
convicted,  and  most  of  the  others  are  awaiting  trial.  Our  percentage 
of  conviction  is  very  high  and  usually  runs  about  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,   lou  are  asking  for  $80,000  additional? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that  money? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  propose  to  increase  our  force  from  56  to  75  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  give  you  19  more  men? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  will  give  us  about  19  more  men.  We  might 
l)robably  be  able  to  employ  78  men,  but  as  near  as  we  can  figure  it 
we  will  have  75  men.  It  costs  us  about  $2,500  a  year  to  carry  a  man, 
and  that  includes  salary,  transportation,  and  subsistence.  At  the 
present  time  the  average  rate  of  salary  per  diem  of  our  men  is  about 
$5.68  under  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Flynn.  From  $4  to  $9  per  day;  $4  is  the  minimum  and  $9  is 
the  maximum  at  present. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  are  these  assistant  operatives  at  $4  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  usually  classify  a  new  man  as  an  assistant  or  a  $4 
a  day  man,  but  his  duties  are  just  the  same  as  the  duties  of  an  opera- 
tive. We  are  the  poorest  paid  investigating  force  of  the  Government, 
and  while  I  do  not  mean  to  be  egotistical  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  what  we  are  the  most  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  to  increase  your  force  to  75  men. 
Does  that  contemplate  establishing  a  new  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes;  we  hope  to  establish  headquarters  in  Oklahoma, 
in  Iowa,  Arizona,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  counterfeiting  there  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Well,  some  years  it  amounts  to  something  and  other 
years  it  is  at  a  minimum;  but  you  understand  we  have  to  pursue 
counterfeiters  at  times  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation to  not  exceed  $12  a  day.     What  is  the  limitation  now  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  $9.  It  was  $11  wnen  I  was  in  the  field  before  I  became 
chief.     I  was  paid  $11  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  only  one  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  was  the  only  one  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  man  paid  every  day  of  the  year  ? 
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Mr.  Flynn.  Every  day  in  the  year;  and  he  works  every  day  iii 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  limit  of 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  are  simply  asking  you  to  put  us  on  a  par  with 
other  investigating  services  of  the  Government.  For  instance,  the 
aeent  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
wno  is  stationed  in  New  York  City  receives  more  salary  than  the 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Division. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  does  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  $12  a  day.  Some  special  agents  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  Customs  Division,  receive  $12  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  every  day  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes;  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  $4,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  limitation  was  established  there  would  be 
three  men  under  you  at  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir;  provided  we  fill  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  you  will  have  three  men  at  $12  & 

day? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  service  worth  more  than 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know;  there  may  be.  But  we  have 
got  some  real  detectives  in  our  service,  men  of  vast  experience, 
loyal  and  efficient,  and  they  ought  to  be  paid  the  same  as  other  inves- 
tigators in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  are  the  main  items  included  in  this  item  of 
$18,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses? 

Mr.  Flynn.  That  covers 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interposing).  I  see  what  it  covers,  but  what  are  the 
big  items  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Well,  we  have  to  pay  gratuities  or  rewards  and  we 
can  not  estimate  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  did  you  pay  out  last  year? 

Mr.  Flynn.  $18,065.43  altogether. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  of  that  was  for  rewards  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I  can  not  separate  that  item  from  this  statement,  but 
I  should  say  about  $1,000.  Our  gratuities  are  very  small,  usually  $15 
or  $25  or  $50.  It  may  be  some  farmer  away  off  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  railroad  who  discovers  some  information  and  forwards  it  to 
us  and  to  show  our  appreciation  we  give  him  a  gratuitj,  and  the 
gratuity  may  be  $15  or  $25  or  $50  in  accordance  with  the  importance 

of  the  case. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  were  the  big  items  in  that  $18,000? 

Mr.  Flynn.  $500  went  for  automobile  hire  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes;  we  get  an  automobile  here  for  $500  a  year,  which 
includes  the  upkeep  and  we  buy  the  gasoline.  We  have  to  have  an 
automobile  in  order  to  properly  guard  the  President  when  he  moves 
around. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  do  not  ride  on  motorcycles  any  more  1 

Mr.  Flynn.  We  never  did.     The  local  police  used  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  are  the  other  items  ? 
The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  rent  ? 
Mr.  Flynn.  We  are  paying  no  rent  at  the  present  tune.     We  are 
located  in  Government  buildmgs. 

The  Chairman.  All  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  Another  item  is  hire  of  informants.  Occa- 
sionally We  run  into  some  one,  say,  an  Italian  who  brings  us  some 
information  from  the  Italian  section  of  some  of  our  cosmopolitan 
cities  and  it  is  necessary  to  emplov  him  for  perhaps  a  period  of  10  or 
15  days  usually  at  $3  a  day,  and  all  of  those  items  added  together 
would  make  quite  an  amoimt  but  just  how  much  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say  without  going  over  the  reports  of  our  entire  service. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  1  did  not  biow  but  what  you  could  segregate  this  so 
as  to  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  $8,000  is  spent  and  what  the  big 
items  are. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Well,  equipment  for  field  officers,  which  includes,  of 
course,  city  directories,  typewriters,  and  things  of  that  kind;  freight 
charges,  forwarding  of  our  evidence  from  the  different  districts  into 
headquarters  monthly,  which  is  quite  an  item  and  our  telegraph  bill 
is  quite  an  item  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  It  must  run  up  into  something  like  $3,000.  We  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  business  by  telegraph.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  item,  unless  it  is  the  item  for  telegraphing,  that  amounts  to  more 
than  $3,000  a  year.  The  next  largest  item,  I  would  say,  is  the  item 
for  rewards,  or  gratuities  which  we  give  informants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  office  furniture  for  the  field  force 
out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No,  sir;  that  is  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hire  automobiles  out  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  service  outside  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Flynn.  No.  sir;  except  when  the  President  goes  to  his  summer 
residence. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  your  ordinary  operations. 

Mr.  Flynn.  There  is  no  automobile  hire  which  comes  out  of  our 
appropriation  for  suppressing  coimterf citing.  Occasionally,  but  very 
seldom,  one  of  our  men  may  incur  a  charge  of  a  dollar  or  two  for  a 
taxicab,  but  I  do  not  think  our  entire  taxicab  and  automobile  bills 
in  the  course  of  a  year  imder  this  appropriation  for  suppressing 
counterfeiting  would  amount  to  $50. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  use  them  sometime? 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Occasionally  we  have  to,  but  it  is  a  very  small  item  ^ 
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GIACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

[See  p.  790.] 

Friday,  March  24,  1916. 

STATEMENT    OF   COL.   J.    H.    CABROLL,    BEPRESElfTIHG    THE 

aiAGIER  PARK  HOTEL  CO. 

ROAD   THROUGH   BLACKFEET   INDIAN    RESERVATION. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  particular  phase  of  this  matter  are 
you  interested  in  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Glacier 
Park.  I  am  representing  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Uo.  All  the  build- 
ing in  the  park  have  been  built  by  that  company.  The  particular 
thmg  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  improvement  of  the  road  from 
Glacier  Park  station  up  to  the  park  Doimdary  near  St.  Marys.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  history  of  that  road.     This 

gark  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1910,  and  in  1911  Mr. 
armi  Thompson,  who  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
visited  this  park.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  tne  park.  At  his 
request  we  got  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  building  of  a  hotel 
at  Midvale,  now  Glacier  Park,  in  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  was  to  be  ultimately  a  part  of  the  park,  and 
the  bill  provided  that  the  Congress  should  retain  jurisdiction  over 
this  hotel  and  establish  the  same  rates  and  make  the  same  regula- 
tions they  do  for  other  hotels  in  Glacier  Park.  They  wanted  roads 
and  Mr.  Thompson  said,  ''I  will  get  you  a  permit  through  the  Indian 
reservation  and  you  can  build  tnis  road  and  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  we  will  recommend  that  you  be  reimbursed.' ' 

Afr.  GiLLETT.  Who  said  that  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Mr.  Carmi  Thompson,  who  was  then  Assistant  Stxv 
retary  of  Interior,  and  was  afterwards  Mr.  Taf t's  secretary.  We  built 
that  road  and  spent  about  $90,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  spent  on  that  road? 

Col.  Carroll.  That  is  what  it  originally  cost.  The  administra- 
tion changed  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  changes  ever  since,  and  there- 
fore nothing  has  been  done  about  this  road. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  road  did  j^ou  build? 

Col.  Carroll.  It  is  about  27  miles  from  Glacier  Park  Station  to 
the  park  boundary.  We  never  had  any  thought  but  what  we  were 
going  to  be  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  this  road  built  inside  of  the  park^ 

Col.  Carroll.  Because  it  would  have  been  a  very  expensive  road. 
It  would  have  taken  half  a  million  dollars  to  have  bmlt  that  road 
within  the  park  boundaries.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  into  the 
park  on  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  except  through  this  Indian 
reservation,  and  the  road  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  ^et 
into  the  park  and  to  carry  supplies  for  the  Reclamation  Servuo 
people,  who  are  at  work  near  St.  Marys.  Froin  St.  Marys  up  about 
25  miles  the  Government  built  the  road,  and  it  is  a  fairly  good  road, 
although  it  needs  gravel.  You  do  not  need  in  these  parks  asphalt 
roads  like  you  need  in  the  cities;  but  they  ought  to  ne  fairly  well 
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drained  and  graveled,  so  that  you  can  get  along  on  them  at  all  times 
during  the  season.  There  are  two  branches  into  the  park — one  going 
out  to  Two  Medicine,  about  5  miles,  and  the  other  out  to  Cut  Bank, 
about  4  miles.  I  believe  if  this  committee  would  appropriate  $1,000 
a  mile  they  could  make  that  as  good  a  road  as  it  needs  at  this  time . 

Of  course,  across  Milk  River  you  will  need  some  jading;  but  there 
is  gravel  in  the  hills  nearby,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  any  great 
boulevard,  because  there  is  only  travel  there  during  the  summer. 
You  understand,  there  is  no  business  except  the  business  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  park  business,  and  they  can  not  work 
in  the  wintertime.  It  seems  to  me  its  location  and  the  fact  of  the 
Government's  use  justifies  this  committee  in  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  particular  work. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  owns  the  fee  of  the  road  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  It  is  in  the  Indian  reservation.  The  right  of  way 
through  the  allotted  lands  was  granted  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Co.  before  there  were  any  hotels  in  the  park. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  they  bought  the  right  of  way  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Over  the  allotted  lands  in  the  Indian  reservation 
they  had  to  buy  the  rights,  and  they  are  now  being  settled.  The 
permit  to  build  the  road  was  issued  by  the  Interior  Department  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1912. 

Mr.  Borland.  Who  is  keeping  up  the  road  now,  the  hotel  company 
or  the  Interior  Department  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  They  have  not  kept  up  much.  The  hotel  company 
spent  some  money  last  year  on  the  road,  but  all  they  have  done  has 
been  to  haul  a  drag  over  it  and  put  some  gravel  on  the  road.  Last 
year  was  an  unusual  year.  A  very  curious  thing  about  this  road  is 
that  a  rain  puts  it  right  out  of  commission  unless  it  is  graveled,  and 
you  will  recall  when  you  were  there  late  in  the  evening  we  had  to  be 
pulled  through  there  with  mules,  but  the  next  morning  about  9 
o'clock  we  came  along  and  everything  was  all  right.  It  is  a  very 
curious  formation. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  before  the  committee  this  year 
include  everything  from  the  boundary  up  to  Lake  McDermott,  but 
this  is  not  included.  Mr.  Mather  said  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
something  done,  but  thev  are  not  asking  for  anything. 

How  much  of  this  road  is  over  allotted  lands  which  you  had  to  buy 
the  rights  to? 

Col.  Carroll.  About  half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  concerned,  I  pre- 
sume they  would  be  glad  to  give  the  road  to  the  Government. 

Col.  Carroll.  My  idea  about  it  is  wo  ought  to  make  a  deed  of  the 
highway  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Until  that  was  done  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Congress  would  feel  at  liberty  to  appropriate  for  its  maintenance. 

Col.  Carroll.  My  idea  was  to  assign  to  the  Government  all  our 
rights  in  the  matter.  I  want  to  say  we  have  not  paid  aU  the  damages 
yet.  Tney  are  in  process  of  adjustment  between  the  Indian  agent 
out  there  and  our  people,  but  we  would,  of  course,  settle  all  claims. 
This  road,  as  you  Know,  will  never  be  useii  for  any  other  purpose 
except  park  purposes,  and  the  Reclamation  Service." 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  people  out  there  think  that  for  $1,000  a 
mile  that  road  can  be  put  in  very  serviceable  shape  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  That  is  what  we  think,  and  that  is  what  our  engi- 
neers tell  us. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  soon  could  transfer  of  title  be  made  I 

Col.  Carroll.  Oh,  at  any  time;  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  gets  o5 
the  ground  so  we  could  get  out  there  and  make  the  appraisements.  I 
can  have  the  title  transferred  immediatelv. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  invested  in  the  hotels  in  the 
park? 

Col.  Carroll.  We  have  invested  in  the  park  in  round  numbers 
$1,800,000.  I  have  here  a  very  interesting  statement  if  anyone  cares 
to  look  at  it.  This  statement  shows  what  each  chalet  cost  to  operate, 
and  each  hotel;  and  everyone  of  them  shows  a  loss. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  statement  shows  the  receipts  as  well  as  the 
payments  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes;  and  all,  except  the  hotel  at  Glacier  Park,  show 
they  did  not  pay  operating  expenses.  This  hotel  at  the  park  entrance 
made  a  little  bit  of  money,  less  than  $3,000,  but  there  was  not  a  penny 
of  interest  paid  on  the  $1,800,000  investment. 

Mr.  Borland.  Colonel,  you  spoke  about  a  branch  to  Two  Medicine 
and  a  branch  to  Cut  Bank;  are  they  included  in  your  estimate? 

Col.  Carroll.  They  are  included  in  my  estimate;  but  I  do  not 
know  who  owns  those  roads.  They  have  been  there  a  long  time,  and 
I  guess  they  are  Indian  roads. 

The  Chairman.  The  road  to  Two  Medicine  was  built  by  the  Recla- 
mation Service.  They  had  to  build  that  road  because  it  goes  up  to 
the  dam. 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  say  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  built 
this  road  through  the  reservation  under  a  permit  from  the  Interior 
Department  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  part  of  it  is  through  unallotted  land? 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes;  and  tribal  lands.  Since  the  granting  of  the 
permit  one  Indian  has  received  a  patent^ — an  Indian  named  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  rights  of  any  of  these  Indians  been 
acquired  by  the  railroad  company  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Some  of  them  have,  and  they  are  m  process  of  settle- 
ment now.  The  Indian  commissioner,  Mr.  Ellis,  at  Browning,  in 
conjunction  with  the  engmeer  of  the  Great  Northern  road  is  maKing 
settlements  now  and  the  matter  will  be  settled  within  a  very  few 
weeks. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  determined  that  Congress  should  take 
this  road  over  as  a  road  into  the  park,  what  would  the  railroad  com- 
pany be  willing  to  do  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  assign  to  the  Government 
all  our  rights  in  the  road,  after  having  first  paid  all  damages  to  the 
Indians  for  passing  through  allotted  lands  or  to  the  indivichial  where 
he  has  a  patent. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  beginning  work  upon 
the  improvement  of  this  road  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  would  the  railroad  be  willing  to  expend  the  sum  of  $35,000 
upon  the  road  provided  the  Government  should  make  provision,  upon 
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the  transfer  of  all  rights  of  the  railroad  as  just  indicated  by  you,  to 
repay  such  amount,  not  exceeding  $35,000,  as  had  been  actually 
expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  road  during  this  season? 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes ;  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  look- 
ing to  that  I  will  have  our  people  hustle  along  and  settle  up  the 
Indian  claims  for  damages  at  once. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colonel,  how  much  did  you  say  had  been  expended 
on  tho  road  at  this  time  * 

Col.  Carroll.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been  expended  on  the 
road  \ip  io  this  time,  but  its  original  cost  was  $90,000. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  There  was  considerable  work  done  on  it  last  summer, 
was  there  not  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Last  summer  we  spent  in  round  numbers  about 
*4,400  on  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  Yes;  and  the  preceding  season  I  suppose  we  spent  a 
(*ouple  of  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Gbllett.  When  was  the  road  built  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  In  1912. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  And  you  expect  to  pay  some  further  sums  in 
acouiring  rights  of  way  ? 

Col.  Carroll.  We  estimated  originally  that  the  rights  of  way  woidd 
cost  us  about  $5,000.  In  the  application  for  a  permit  and  the  final 
granting  of  it.  thero  was  a  blue  print  giving  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  this  road,  and  it  will  \w  a  very  easy  matter  to  fix  up  the  deed. 


Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

GAKFIELD  MEMORIAI.  HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  JUSTICE  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES  AND  MB. 
STANTON  J.  PEELLE,  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  TBUSTEES,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  MB.  PETEBS. 

REPAIRS    TO   THE    ISOLATING    BriLDING. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman.  Justice  Peelle  has  represented  the 
Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  as  a  member  of  the  board  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  have  only  recently  become  a  member  of  the  board, 
and  if  I  make  any  mistakes  in  my  statement,  Justice  Peelle  will 
correct  me. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities,  there  was  added 
to  the  Grarfield  Memorial  Hospital  an  annex  for  the  care  of  minor 
contagious  diseases,  a  provision  which,  I  believe,  was  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  were  three  buildings 
which  were  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  annex,  and  the  total 
cost  of  those  buildings  was  about  $48,000.  Congress  appropriated 
M3,000  of  that  amount,  and  the  rest  was  paid  from  some  private 
^subscriptions  which  had  been  raised  with  the  idea  of  providing  for 
such  an  institution.  Those  private  subscriptions  were  turned  over 
when  this  project  was  carried  out.  The  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  through  appropriations  made  from  time  to  time  by  Congress,  has 
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kept  that  annex  in  repair,  thus  recognizing  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  provided. 

Now  there  are  seriously  needed  certain  repairs,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  is  about  S5,000,  and  the  character  of  the  repairs  is  stated  in 
the  letter  that  was  submitted  to  the  committee.  Tne  health  officer 
of  the  District,  I  am  informed,  approved  these  appropriations  as  being 
urgently  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  stated  here  is  $5,024. 

Mr.  Peelle.  The  health  officer  approved  it  for  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  health  officer  approved  it  for  $5,000,  and  the 
amount  requested  was  $5,024.  '  That  is  understood  to  be  for  work 
that  is  urgently  needed,  including  painting,  repairs,  putting  screens 
in  windows,  new  iron  railings,  mattresses,  pointing  up,  etc.,  as  set 
out  in  the  items  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Now,  the  propriety  of  providing  appropriations  for  these  repairs  I 
believe  is  indicated  Dy  the  fact  that  the  building  which  serves  this 
public  purpose  was  in  the  main  provided  by  Government  funds,  and 
so  far  as  repairs  have  been  needed  they  have  been  provided  for  by 

?ublic  appropriations.     In  short,  it  is  a  public  agency  to  that  extent, 
'hat  covers  the  first  clause. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fthnutry  28,  1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzobrald, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Appropriations^  House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Sir:  The  annex  to  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  constructed  in  1899  at  a 
cost  of  about  $48^000,  of  which  Congress  appropriated  133,500,  is  greatly  in  need  of 
repairs,  both  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  and  for  sanitary  purpoees. 

At  the  reauest  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  bourd  of  trustees,  a  competent 
architect,  wno  is  also  a  member  of  the  board,  carefullv  examined  the  building,  and 
he  estimates  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  needed  repairs  as  follows: 

Painting,  interior,  |745;  exterior,  |475 >1, 220 

Repairing  and  rennishing  floors 252 

Exterior  work,  pointing  up  all  brickwork,  terra  cotta,  repairs  to  slate  roof,  gal- 
vanized iron,  tin  and  wood  work 2, 100 

New  screens  to  all  windows 775 

New  iron  railings  around  wards  to  prevent  visitors  from  going  directly  under 

windows 425 

New  mattresses .* 252 

Total 5,024 

The  estimate  so  made  was  approved  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  for  $5,000, 
and  the  same  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  with  the  request 
that  the  item  be  included  in  their  estimates  to  Congress,  but  for  some  reason,  unknown 
to  the  hospital  authorities,  they  failed  to  do  so,  presumably  because  they  thought  the 
repairs  were  not  necessary,  or  that  the  same  could  be  deferred. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  of  which  1  am  president,  ask  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  include  the  item  of  $5,024  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
or  such  other  bill  as  they  mav  deem  proper.  And  when  the  item  tor  the  hospital 
is  reached  in  its  order,  I  snould  be  obliged  if  you  would  notify  me  that  the  committee 
desi^ated  to  look  after  the  matter,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  may  appear  before  you 
to  give  such  information  as  the  committee  may  desire. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charlbs  E.  Hughes, 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 

P.  S. — I  inclose  herewith  for  vour  information  a  statement  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  will  explain  itself.  And  1  will  add  that  since  tne  toregoing  letter,  ad 
well  as  the  statement,  were  prepared,  the  treasurer  reports  that  the  proportion  of  the 
appropriation  of  $7,000  set  apart  for  care  and  treatment,  was  exhausted  in  December 
last. 
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.<«TATKMENT  dHOWINO   NEED   OP    REPAIRS  TO  THE   ANNEX    BUILDING   TO   GARPIELD 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Garfield 
Memorial  Hospital  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  Col. 
TIopkiiiB,  Mr.  Peter,  and  Justice  Peelle,  to  lay  before  the  proper  committees  of  Con- 
f^recB  the  needed  repairs  to  the  annex  to  the' hospital  erectea  on  the  ground  of  the 
hospital  in  1899  at  a  cojst  of  about  $48,000,  of  which  sum  Congress  appropriated  $33,500, 
the  residue  being  derived  from  private  sources  through  the  daisy-chain  fund  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Archibala  Hopkins. 

The  purpose  of  the  building  so  constructed  was  to  care  for  and  treat  persons  suffer- 
ing witn  minor  contagious  diseases.  Since  1900,  when  the  isolating  ward  was  opened, 
a  great  many  thousand  persons  of  the  type  named  have  been  cared  for  in  said  isolating 
building  by  virtue  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  from  year  to  year  and  agree- 
ments with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  the  serv- 
ice SO  rendered  has  been  at  a  loss  to  the  hospital. 

For  maintenance  and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  patients  Congress  appro- 
priated in  1900  and  1901  $3,000  per  year;  from  1902  to  1909,  both  inclusive,  $4,000; 
from  1910  to  1914,  both  inclusive.  $6,000;  and  for  1915  and  1916  $7,000  per  annum  was 
appropriated.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  here  say  that  from  1900  to  1909,  ooth  inclusive, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each  year,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, during  that  period  to  $15,000,  all  of  which  was  provided  for  from  year  to  year 
by  deficiency  appropriations  by  Congress.  No  deficiency,  however,  has  been  pro- 
vided for  since,  though  the  increasing  business  has  compelled  the  hospital  to  care 
for  such  patients  at  a  loss. 

The  health  officer  of  the  District  in  his  report  for  1915  shows  that  the  hospital  not 
only  earned  the  entire  amount  of  $7,000  appropriated,  under  its  contract  with  the 
commifflioners,  but,  as  he  says,  the  hospital  ''thereafter  rendered  2,730  patient-days 
service,  for  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  under  its  contract  to  $2,730  had  it  not 
been  for  the  saving  clause  to  prevent  a  deficiency."  The  saving  clause  referred  to 
is  that  while  the  hospital  should  care  for  all  patients  sent  to  it  by  the  health  officer 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  tiospital  day,  the  amount  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation. 
True,  the  healtn  oflScer  in  the  same  report  shows  that,  in  addition  to  tnis  service, 
the  hospital  received  and  treated  in  the  isolating  building  2,848  pay  patients;  but 
while  this  relieved  the  hospital  from  greater  loss  it  did  not  lessen  the  loss  so  reported 
under  its  contract  with  the  District  Commissioners. 

It  win  thus  be  averred  that  while  the  hospital  has  endeavored  to  serve  the  public 
need,  it  has  done  so  at  a  loss,  and  its  treasury  therefore  is  not  in  condition  to  make 
the  much-needed  repairs  to  the  building  so  constructed  by  Congress. 

The  hospital  authorities  at  the  proper  time  caused  the  building  to  be  carefully 
examined  oy  a  competent  architect,  with  the  view  of  reporting  his  estimate  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriation  for  such  repairs  as  he  might  think  necessary.  He  reported  the 
condition  of  the  building  and  estimated  the  amount  necessary  to  make  tne  repairs 
thereto,  as  follows: 

Painting,  interior,  $745;  exterior,  $475 $1,  220 

Repairing  and  refinishing  floors 252 

Exterior  work,  pointing  up  all  brickwork,  terra  cotta,  repairs  to  slate  roof,  gal- 
vanized iron,  tin  ana  wood  work 2, 100 

New  screens  to  all  windows 775 

New  iron  railings  around  wards  to  prevent  visitors  from  going  directly  under 

windows 425 

New  mattresses 252 

Total 5 ,  024 

The  health  ofiicer  of  the  District,  being  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  building, 
approved  $5,000  of  the  amount  so  estimated,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
were  asked  to  submit  the  same  in  their  estimates  to  Conmss,  but  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  the  hospital  authorities  they  failed  to  do  so.  They,  however,  could  not 
have  failed  to  do  so  oecause  the  repairs  were  not  necessary,  though  they  might  have 
done  so  on  the  ground  that  the  repairs  could  be  deferred,  but  to  ao  so  entails  greater 
need,  and  consequently  in  the  end  a  larger  appropriation. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  any  memoer  of  it,  should  have  any  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  these  repairs,  we  invite  an  inspection  of  the  building;  or  the  health 
Officer,  though  his  report  as  well  as  hia  approval  of  the  estimate  speak  for  themselves, 
mieht  be  in\ated  before  the  committee. 
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We,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital,  request  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  include  the  amount  $5,024,  so  estimated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  or  m  any  other 
bill  which  the  committee  may  deem  proper. 

Chairman  of  Commitief. 
February  28,  1916. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    ISOLATING    WARD. 

The  second  appropriation  that  we  desire,  or  the  second  matter  with 
respect  to  which  we  make  a  reauest,  is  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$7,000  for  maintenance  and  for  tne  care  of  free  patients  in  tnat  annex, 
$4,000  of  the  $7,000  being  for  maintenance.  As  to  that,  we  have  no 
question  to  raise.  The  $3,000  additional  is  provided  for  the  care  of 
free  patients;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  allowance  of  $1  per  day  for 
3,000  patient-days  as  I  unaerstand  it.  That  is  provided  for  under  a 
contract  made  between  the  commissioners  and  the  hospital,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  for  maintenance  is  carried  in 
the  District  bill. 

Mr.  Hughes.  This  amount,  as  I  said,  is  provided  for  under  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Peelle.  The  amount  ran  out  in  December,  and  we  are  pa3rino: 
the  bills  of  the  minor  contagious  diseases  in  the  annex. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  point  about  that  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
to  send  patients  there  ? 

Mr.  Peelle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  them  cared  for  ? 

Mr.  Peelle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  to  submit  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  Peelle.  You  have  not  made  any  since  1909.  Year  before  last, 
fortunately,  we  had  some  pay  patients  and  we  saved  ourselves.  This 
year  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  and  are  running  behind.  We  are 
now  paying  the  bills  for  all  the  contagious  diseases  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  annex? 

Mr.  Peelle.  Yes,  sir.  Only  minor  contagious  diseases  go  into  the 
annex.     It  was  constructed  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  $7,000  is  carried  for  maintenance  at  Garfield 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  Providence  Hospital  has  $5,000,  makint? 
$12,000  for  the  two.     That  is  carried  in  the  District  bill. 

Mr.  Hughes.  To  make  the  matter  clear,  I  will  read  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  this  contract  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  hospital  authorities.  That  contract  provides  in 
paragraph  1^ 

That  tho  party  of  the  first  part  [th^  hospital]  agrees  properly  to  maintain  and  conduct 
continuously  until  Juno  30,  1916,  inclusive,  an  isolating  ward  in  its  hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  agrees  to  keep  the  same  open  and  ready  for  the  receiving  of 
patients  at  anv  and  all  times  until  and  including  the  date  named;  and  the  partjr  of  the 
second  part  [the  District]  agrees  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  [the  hospital]  for 
said  service  to  be  rendered,  and  for  such  further  sarvice,  if  any,  as  may  be  required 
under  the  provisions  of  parasrraph  2,  the  sum  of  $4,000  in  12  equal  monthly  install- 
ments, one  installment  to  be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month 
8ub83quent  to  July  1,  1915. 
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The  second  paragraph  provides: 

That  the  party  of  the  firet  part  fthe  hospital]  until  June  30,  1916,  will  receive,  care 
for,  and  treat  in  the  isolating  wara,  all  natients  sent  there  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part  [the  District],  at  the  request  of  the  nealth  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
th.e  |)arty  of  the  second  part  [the  District]  agrees  to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part  [the 
hoepitalj  for  the  services  to  be  rendered  as  in  this  paragraph  aforesaid,  $1  per  hospital 
<iay  for  each  patient  so  received,  cared  for,  and  treated:  Pro  voided,  however^  That  when 
\\n<ler  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  $3,000  shall  have  been  paid  hy  the  partv  of  the 
second  part  to  the  party  of  tne  first  part,  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  thereafter  and 
until  June  30,  1916,  inclusive,  without  further  compensation  than  that  provided  for 
\>y  paragraph  one  of  this  contract  continue  to  receive,  care  for,  and  treat  all  patients 
sent  to  it  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  [the  District],  at  the  request  of  the  health  offi- 
cer of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  we  are  subjected  to  quite  a  loss,  as  I  un- 
dorstand  it,  the  3,000  patient  days,  described  in  the  contract,  at  $1 
per  day,  having  been  exhausted.  The  hospital  very  much  desires  an 
increase  in  that  appropriation,  making  it  more  commensurate  with 
the  service  that  it  is  rendering. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  Peelle.  The  architect  has  informed  us  that  on  account  of  the 
increased  price  of  materials  this  $5,000  will  not  be  sufTioient. 

The  Chairman.  The  District  bill  carries  an  item  of  $7,000,  and  you 
wish  to  increase  that  sum  to  how  much? 

Mr.  Peelle.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  should  be.  We  are 
not  asking  for  a  deficiency,  but  we  are  asking  that  that  appropriation 
of  $7,000  l>3  increased. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Peele.  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be  at  least  $9,000.  We  are 
short  about  $2,200. 

Mr.  Peters.  We  were  short  $16,000  last  year,  and  I  think  this  year 
it  will  TO  to  fully  $2,000. 

Mr.  Peelle.  I  should  say  that  it  would  require  at  least  $9,000  for 
us  to  make  good. 

Mr,  MoNDELL.  That  is  based  on  the  number  of  patients  cared  for? 

Mr.  Peelle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hughes.  While  we  are  waiting  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
this  table  which  has  been  given  me  of  the  number  of  pay-patient 
days  and  free-patient  days,  in  the  annex,  and  the  total  number  of 
hospital  days,  with  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Government 
from  the  year  1911  to  January  31,  1916,  inclusive,  it  being  of  course 
only  for  a  part  of  this  last  year.  The  table  shows,  for  example,  that 
while  the  pay-patient  days  have  run  from  758  in  1912,  which  was  a 
decrease  from  1911,  when  it  was  1,417,  up  to  2,848  in  1915,  with  only 
850  pay  patients  in  the  seven  months  oi  the  current  fiscal  year:  on 
the  other  hand,  the  free-patient  days  have  run  up  to  5,730.  I  am 
talking  of  hospital  days  in  each  case.  In  the  seven  months  up  to 
January  31,  1916,  there  were  3,789  free  hospital  days.  The  total 
hospital  days  in  1915,  the  full  fiscal  year,  were  8,578,  of  which  5,730 
were  the  hospital  days  of  the  free  patients.  In  the  seven  months 
up  to  Januarv  31,  1916,  the  total  hospital  days  were  4,639,  of  which 
3,789  were  the  free-patient  days,  there  only  being  850  of  the  pay 
patients  during  those  seven  months.  The  appropriation  for  1911, 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  was  $6,000,  and  for  1915  and  the  current 
year,  $7,000.     That  gives  you  a  little  idea  of  the  way  it  has  run. 
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Work  performed  by  Garfield  Hospital  Annex. 


Pay  Free 

patients  '    jpatients 

Oiospital  I    (nospital 

days).     days). 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

July  1, 1913,  to  Jan.  31, 1916. 


1,417 
758 
2,005 
1,604 
2, 848 
850 


4,203 
3,822 
5,847 
3,807 
5,730 
3,789 


Total 

(hospital 

days). 


5,620 
4,580 
7,852 
5,411 
8,578 
4,639 


Total 
appropria- 
tion oy 
Govern- 
ment. 


16,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
7,000.00 
7,000.00 


Paid  by 
District. 


16,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
7,000.00 
5,333.33 


Cost  to 
District 
per  (rep 
patient 
per  da\ . 


51.  t3 
1.57 
LM 
1,.=* 
1.23 
1.41 


This  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  health  officer  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1914: 

Under  the  arrangement  the  amount  earned  by  Providence  Hospital  was  $4,303. 
being  $497  less  than  the  total  appropriation.  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital,  however 
earned  the  entire  appropriation,  $7,000,  and  thereafter  rendered  2,730  patient-days 
service,  for  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  under  its  contract  to  $2,730,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  saving  clause  to  prevent  a  deficiency.  This  condition,  however,  was 
due  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  certain  communicable  diseases  during  the  year.  As 
the  result  of  such  prevalence  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  rendered  2,848  days'  service 
to  patients  who  made  payment  directly  to  the  institution,  while  Providence  Hospital 
during  the  same  period  rendered  only  383  days'  service  to  pay  patients. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  any  comparison.  Of 
course,  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  larger  burden  on  the  hospital  than  was  contem- 
plated, and  under  this  contract,  which,  of  course,  will  be  renewed  if 
there  is  not  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  justify  one  on  different 
terms,  the  hospital  has  a  rather  hard  row  to  hoe. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  call  that  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  subcommittee  and  the  repair  item  we  will  take  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  you  have  all  the  detail  you  will  want  with 
reference  to  the  repair  item. 

Mr.  Peelle.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  a  suggestion,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  an  additional  amount  of  at  least  $500  or  S600 
added  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  cost  of  material,  which  has  in- 
creased since  last  fall.  Therefore  if  you  will  make  the  amount  $57500 
you  wiU  approximate  more  nearly  what  it  will  cost  to  make  the  ro- 

Eairs.  As  stated  in  the  communication  which  Justice  Hughes  signed, 
ut  for  which  I  am  perhaps  more  responsible  than  he  because  i  pr<^ 
pared  the  data,  I  said  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  one  of  you  visit 
the  hospital.  If  you  wiU  go  out  there  and  examine  the  annex  I  am 
sure  you  will  appropriate  more  money  than  we  have  asked  for.  I 
have  seen  it  and  I  tnink  it  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
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Wednesday,  April  12,  1916. 
BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  GEOSOE  W.  HESS,  SUPERINTElfDENT. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

l^tanlc  Garden:  For  general  repairs  to  buildines,  heating  apparatus,  painting, 
(lazing,  resurfacing  footwalks  and  roadways,  general  repairs  to  packing  sheds,  store- 
corns,  and  stables,  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

ITie  appropriation  is  $6,000  and  you  are  asking  $10,574.96. 
Mr.  Hess.  That  shows  an  incrisase  of  $4,574.96.  The  sum  of 
5850.75  is  estimated  to  enable  us  to  employ  a  painter  for  six  months 
at  $2.75  per  diem.  An  increase  of  $850.25  is  asked  for  to  allow  us  to 
employ  four  sldlled  laborers  the  entire  year  instead  of  having  to  fur- 
lough them  after  a  few  months'  work.  The  sum  of  $2,257.25  is  esti- 
mated to  enable  us  to  employ  seven  laborers  the  entire  year.  Several 
of  the  greenhouses,  which  have  been  built  for  over  30  years,  are  badly 
in  need  of  new  roofs,  and  require  painting  inside  and  outside,  for 
which  an  increase  of  $732.87  is  asked  to  purchase  the  additional  ma- 
terial. It  is  necessary  that  three  of  the  boilers  in  the  cellar  of  the 
main  conservatory  be  replaced  this  year,  as  they  are  unfit  for  further 
use.  One  of  them,  which  recently  sprung  a  leak,  is  plugged  with  a 
wooden  plug  and  is  hable  to  break  down  at  any  moment. 

These  boilers  have  been  in  continuous  use  for  over  15  years  and 
are  bevond  further  repair.     The  sum  of  $498.84  is  necessary  in  order 
to  replace  these  boilers.     One  of  them  broke  down  in  January,  but, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  an  old  boiler  on  hand  wkh  which  we 
could  replace  it,  otherwise  we  would  have  lost  the  plants  in  that  house, 
because  the  weather  was  very  cold  at  that  time.     About  three  weeks 
after  that  this  one  in  which  we  have  a  wooden  plug  sprung  a  leak  and 
the  fireman  was  suffocated  with  the  steam  and  gas,  and  we  had  to 
send  for  the  ambulance  and  take  him  to  the  hospital;  he  was  in  an 
unconscious  condition  and  was  there  for  several  days  under  treat- 
ment.   The  reason  we  have  a  wooden  plug  in  there  is  because  the 
crown  sheet  is  so  thin  that  we  are  not  able  to  tap  it,  the  boiler  being 
so  old.    So  we  have  to  put  in  a  wooden  plug  and  keep  replacing  it 
overy  few  days.     We  need  new  boilers  very  badly.     The  greenhouses 
have  not  been  glazed  for  years,  and  that  is  needed  badly.     Where 
the  putty  is  out  the  water  gets  in  under  the  ribs  and  rots  them  so 
that  the  cold  air  is  let  in  and  that  helps  to  spoil  the  plants. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  do  you  expect  to  abandon  these  grounds  ? 
Mr.  Hess.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  they  have  been  talking  about  it  for 
10  years,  I  believe,  sir. 

Sir.  Mondell.  You  feel  that  the  repairs  you  ask  for  are  essential  in 
order  to  be  able  to  use  those  buildings,  even  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Absolutely,  sir,  in  order  to  take  care  of  what  we  have 
there. 
The  Chairman.  When  are  you  going  to  take  down  the  fence  ? 
Mr.  Hess.  Just  as  soon  as  you  want  us  to  take  it  down. 
Mr.  Borland.  Is   your   department   growing   or   remaining   sta- 
tionary? 
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Mr.  Hess.  It  is  growing,  sir,  and  growing  very  rapidly.  Since  I 
have  opened  the  greenhouses  to  the  public  on  Sundays  the  attend- 
ance has  been  something  remarkable.  I  have  kept  count  of  the 
visitoi^s,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  mean  especially  in  lino  with  your  facilities  there— 
are  you  adding  anvthing  to  them  ? 

Mj.  Hess.  I  wish  you  could  come  there  and  see  just  the  condition 
of  the  greenhouses  and  just  how  much  extra  has  been  added.  I  have 
extra  shelves  up  all  around  on  which  there  are  plants,  and  I  am  adding 
to  the  collection  all  the  time.  This  year  I  added  hibiscus  from 
Hawaii  and  have  added  plants  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Just  yesterday  I  got  some  plants  from  the  Argentine  Republic  which 
the  United  States  consul  sent  us. 

Of  course,  our  appropriations  are  so  limited  that  I  do  not  have  the 
means  with  which  to  buy  anj^  new  stuff  and  all  I  get  is  by  way  of 
exchange.  I  am  always  hoping  that  I  can  get  the  appropriation 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to  be  able  to  have  the  United  Stat^ 
Botanic  Gardens  up  to  what  they  should  be.  Of  course,  we  are  badlv 
in  need  of  greenhouses.  I  have  never  made  mention  of  that  to  any 
great  extent  because  I  Would  prefer  to  wait  until  it  is  determineJi 
finally  where  the  gardens  are  to  be  located,  whether  they  are  to 
remain  in  their  present  location  or  be  moved  to  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  the  Grant  Statue  is  finished,  you  can  not  remain 
there,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  wliich 
you  gentlemen  will  have  to  decide.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  room  and  if  we  can  not  get  it  there  we 
ought  to  move. 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1916. 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ELLIOTT  WOODS,  STTPEBIlTTEirDEVT. 

GENERAL   REPAIRS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Capitol  Building:  For  work  at  Capitol  and  for  gen- 
eral repairs  thereof,  etc.,  the  appropriation  is  $30,000.  Do  you  spend 
this  everv  year  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  and  sometimes  more  than  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  moderate  upkeep  when  you  take  into  consideration 
you  are  caring  for  $14,000,000  worth  of  real  estate;  a  building  of 
19,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  with  five  hundred  and  seventy-odd 
doors,  450  occupied  rooms,  and  670  windows.  Nearly  every  one 
wants  a  window  or  door  frame  painted  every  year,  and  there  are  many 
rooms  to  be  decorated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  do  any  fancy  decorating  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Occasionally,  it  averages  about  10  rooms  a  year. 
You  say  "fancy  decorating.^'  I  mean  rooms  which  cost  $200  a  room 
to  paint  and  decorate. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  Capitol? 
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Mr.  Woods.  There  are  over  500  rooms,  counting  the  little  inclosed 
spaces  in  the  terraces,  building,  and  elsewhere  as  rooms. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  you  say  450  occupied  rooms,  do  you  mean 
rooms  occupied  for  office  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  About  430  of  them  are  occupied  for  official  purposes, 
the  balance  being  additional  rooms  entered  by  clerks  and  secretaries 
taking  care  of  documents,  arranging  documents,  executive  papers 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  similar  official  documents,  and  by  the 
mechanics  of  the  building  holding  them  as  supply  rooms  or  spaces. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  That  number  does  not  include  the  ordinary  storage 
rooms  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Woods.  Oh,  no;  not  the  common  storage  space,  except  as  I 
have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  restaurants  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  by  an  occupied  room  a  room  that 
is  in  daily  active  use.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  prepared  a  list 
of  items  that  might  well  be  brought  together  and  put  in  the  record 
so  thej"  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time.  They  will  show  some  inter- 
esting things  in  the  way  of  data  about  the  Capitol. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  such  a  statement. 

data  relating  to  united  states  capitol  building. 

April  11,  1916. 

The  following  data  relates  to  the  hearing  on  Capitol  Building  and  repairs,  the  same 
being  referred  to  during  said  hearings  or  otherwise  brought  out: 
Length  of  Capitol,  751  feet  4  inches. 
Width  of  Capitol  (through  wings),  350  feet. 

Height  of  Statue  of  Freedom  above  east  base  line  of  Capitol,  287  feet  6  inches. 
Height  of  Statue  of  Freedom,  19  feet  6  inches. 
Statue  placed  in  position  December  2,  1863. 
Weight  of  statue,  14,985  pounds. 
Height  from  rotunda  floor  to  canopy,  180  feet  6  inches. 
Number  of  steps  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  walk  west  plaza  to  dome,  464. 
Weight  of  dome,  8,909,200  pounds. 
Diameter  of  rotunda,  97  feet  6  inches. 
Area  of  floors  of  Capitol  (over  14  acres),  627,334  square  feet. 
Number  of  rooms  in  Capitol,  450. 
Cubic  contents,  19,613,550  feet. 
Cost  of  Capitol,  $15,000,000. 
Comer  stone  of  Capitol  laid  September  18,  1793. 
Comer  stone  of  extensions  laid  July  4,  1851. 
Windows  in  Capitol,  679. 
Doorways  in  Capitol,  550. 
Fireplaces  in  Capitol,  140. 
Ventilating  fans,  15. 
Motors.  18. 
Elevators,  11. 

Square  feet  of  skylights  formed  of  iron  and  glass,  14,518. 
Area  of  Capitol  Building,  153,112  square  feet 
Central  portion  old  Capitol  commenced,  1818. 
Central  portion  old  Capitol  completed,  1827. 
North  wing  (old  building)  completed,  1800. 
South  wing  (old  building)  completed,  1811. 
Capitol  burned  by  the  British,  August  24,  1814. 
Present  House  of  Representatives  first  occupied,  December  16,  1857. 
Present  Senate  Chamber  first  occupied,  January  4,  1859. 
Present  Supreme  Court  first  occupied,  1860. 
Seating  of  galleries.  House  of  Representatives,  549. 
Seating  of  galleries.  Senate,  650. 
Area  of  Capitol  Grounds,  58.8  acres. 
Height  of  east  plaza  above  Potomac  River,  88  feet. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  <  'apitol  Build- 
ing and  Grounds,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  14,  1911,  and  relating 
to  the  added  vahie  of  properties  coDstruct^d  under  his  super\d8ion  and  placed  by  law 
under  the  administrative  co:itrol  of  his  office: 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1911. 

Sir:  In  preweutirg  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  ircreased  aamiristrative  service  row  rendered.  In  the  year 
1905  supervision  was  exercised  over  the  real-estate  values,  repairs,  and  improvements 
on  the  follo\^iT)g  buildings:  The  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds;  the  courthouse. 
Washington,  D.  (■.  (under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice);  the  Court  of 
Claims  Building  (ur.der  direction  of  Court  of  Claims). 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  added  to  our  supervision  and  maintenance  by  col- 
struction,  or  otherwise,  the  following:  The  Senate  Office  Building,  the  House  Ofi:<e 
Building,  the  heating,  lighting,  ai'd  power  plant  for  the  Capitol  and  other  congreesioDal 
buildings,  and  subways  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  office  buildings;  the  Court  of 
Appeals  addition  to  the  courthouse,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

The  four  last-named  structures  and  subways  have  been  constructed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  under  various  acts  and 
terms  of  Congress,  and  the  following  statistii's  may  be  of  interest.  There  is  omitted 
from  this  table  the  original  courthouse  and  the  Court  of  Claims  Building: 

Principal  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  Uie  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Buildi^ig  artd 

Grounds. 


Buildings. 


Authorized. 


Completed 

and 
occupied. 


Value  of  {    Value  o( 
buflding.      grounds. 


Capitol 

Senate  Office  Building. 

House  Office  Building. 

Congressional  power 

plant. 
Court  of  Appeals 

Building. 


Total 

value  of 

iNUldin^ 

and 
grounds. 


Sundry  civil  act  approved 
I      Apr.  28,  1904. 
I  Sundry  civil  act  approved 
Mar.  3, 1903. 
Sundry  civil  act  approved 

Apr.  28, 1904. 
Sundrv  civil  act  approved 
May  30, 1908. 


$15,000,000    $5,400,000  $20,400,000 

Mar.     5.1909'    3,732,078;        746.111       4.4T8.1» 


Jan.  10,1908  3,342,011  i 
Dec.  1,1910  » 1.645.857  , 
Oct.     1,1910  1        240.717. 


743,452      4,085.4«3 

(«)  1.882,857 

(»)  240,717 


»  Subways,  .<3;^7,000.  »  Public  reservations. 

The  above  table  shows  an  addition  in  superWsion  of  values  amounting  to  $10,687,226. 

Mr.  Woods.  One  per  cent  on  $14,000,000  is  8140,000,  and  this  it^m 
of  S30,000  would  be  about  one-fourth  of  1  per  rent. 

Mr.  GiM.KTT.  Why  do  you  say  Jl 4,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Woo  OS.  Because  that  is  the  present  considerecl  valuation  of 
the  Capitol  Building  to-day. 

Mr.  GiLLFTT.  Was  that  the  co.^t  of  the  (^apitol  Building,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Woods.  That  is  not  the  original  cost:  but  the  absolute  fixed 
struetural  work  on  the  Capitol  to-day  stands  at  an  approximate  real 
estate  valuation  of  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Woods.  Do  you 
mean  the  original  cost  and  then  the  improvements  together  have  cost 
$14,000,000  r 

Mr.  Woods.  The  wing  additions,  and  the  dome,  phis  other  addi- 
tions, bring  the  stnictural  cost  of  the  Capitol  up  to  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  value  of  the  grounds? 
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Mr.  Woods.  No,  sii*;  we  put  that  at  not  less  than  $5,000,000.  That 
is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  condemnations  lately  made  and  on  what 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Building  squares  cost.  The  Capitol 
Cirounds  contain  eight  squares,  or  58.8  acres,  of  which  26  acres  ap- 
proximately are  waDts  and  roadways,  and  the  balance  lawns.  Out  of 
that  the  Capitol  Building  approaches  and  terraces  abstracts  about 
7  acres  of  space.  Very  much  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  yesterday 
that  the  total  area  of  the  land  between  here  and  the  station,  which  has 
been  lately  acquired,  is  about  the  same  area  as  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
The  land  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Union  Station  seems  to  be  a 
larger  area,  but  the  measurements  show  that  it  is  practically  the  same 
aren  as  that  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

STATUARY   FOR  THE   PEDIMENT,    HOUSE   WING. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woods,  we  gave  you  last  year  $60,000  to  com- 
plete the  pediment  of  the  House  wiiig  oi  the  Capitol  as  authorized  by 
the  act  approved  April  16,  1908.     How  is  that  work  progressing? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  think  the  statuary  will  be  placed  during  the  month 
of  May  or  June.  We  were  informed  lately  that  the  sculptor  was 
further  along  with  the  work  than  we  thought,  and  therefore  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  discuss  the  matter.  He  said  h^  would  like  to  put  it  in 
place  in  the  spring,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  might  be 
m  session.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  interest  flie  committee 
or  not*  but  he  asked  that  certain  exercises  be  held  in  front  of  the 
Capitol;  and  I  told  him  I  would  take  that  matter  up  with  the  Library 
Committee;  because  I  believe  they  have  charge  of  such  functions. 
The  work  is  in  very  good  shape,  and  is  being  done  by  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  sculptor  in  the  country. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Can  it  be  put  up  while  Congress  is  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  done  without  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  House.  It  will  require  a  small  platform,  and  I  suppose  the 
House  ought  to  have  some  exercises  in  connection  with  it,  because  it 
is  going  to  be  an  historical  event. 

REPAIRS  TO  BRONZE  DOORS. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  movement  been  initiated  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the  bronze  doors  in  the  Senate  whig,  the  central 
portion  i 

Mr.  Woods.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Could  they  be  replaced  or  repaired  i 

Mr.  Woods.  They  could  be  restored  and  ougnt  to  be  restored.  A 
great  deal  of  damage  has  also  been  done  to  tne  bronze  ornamental 
work  that  frames  in  the  doors  of  the  House  and  Senate  galleries. 
There  is  considerable  trellis  work,  as  they  call  it,  and  leaves  have  here- 
tofore been  broken  off.  Models  can  be  made  from  other  loaves  and 
thev  can  be  restored. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  under  this  next  item: 

For  continuing  the  work  of  cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol,  in* 
rlmling  repairs  to  frames,  under  direction  of  the  Joint  Committer  on  the  Library? 
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Mr.  Woods.  Then  I  should  have  to  cut  oflF  the  salary  of  a  very  good 
man  and  I  would  not  want  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  House  doors  ever  been  damaged  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Not  that  I  know  of;  if  ever,  it  has  not  been  called  to 
my  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  cost  much  to  make  these  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  As  a  rough  estimate,  I  should  say  it  would  take  at 
least  $5,000.  It  is  a  Question  of  labor  and  time  more  than  it  is  th^ 
amount  of  material.  But  it  requires  a  very  artistic  hand  to  do  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  no  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  to 
restore  those  parts  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Well,  I  should  take  most  of  the  blame  on  navself,  I 
should  say,  since  I  have  been  superintendent.  Although  1  never 
did  it  officially,  I  have  often  talked  of  it  privately. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Have  you  repaired  the  toe  of  that  Indian  woman 
out  in  front  of  the  Capitol  lately  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  has  been  done  a  great  many  times,  has  it  not  * 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  appropriation  you  keep  a  man  em- 
ployed  

Mr.  Woods  (interposing).  Whose  duty  it  is  to  go  over  all  the 

Kaintings  in  the  Capitol  and  keep  track  of  the  things  which  need  to 
e  done. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  valuation  ever  been  put  on  the  art  works 
in  the  Capitol  ? 

Ml .  Woods.  I  do  not  think  I  remember  any  such  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  inventory  of  them? 

Mr.  Woods.  A  complete  inventory  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  other  room  there  is  a  clock,  and  there  are 
two  side  pieces. 

Mr.  Woods.  Well,  those  are  inventoried  under  the  head  of  furni- 
ture in  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
As  far  as  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  are  concerned,  they  have  all 
been  listed  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Joint  Committoo 
on  the  Library;  they  have  been  listed  by  our  Mr.  Fairman,  who  has 
charge  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol,  under  my  supervision. 
Strange  to  say,  that  edition  became  exhausted  in  a  very  brief  period 
of  time.  After  the  fact  of  publication  became  known,  many  librarit^ 
sent  for  the  pamphlets,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
lately  gave  us  an  extra  edition  of  500  copies.  It  is  a  matter  whicli 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  cities  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Woods,  how  is  the  $1,500  for  cleaning  and 
repairing  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol  expended  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  It  is  expended  m  the  salary  of  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  works  of  art.  He  takes  care,  so  far  as  he  can,  of  the 
repairs  and  cleaning.  I  thmk  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  was  spent 
out  of  the  1914  appropriation  for  the  additional  services  of  an  exoert 
who  does  work  for  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  He  was  employeu  to 
restore  one  large  picture,  The  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  one  man  who  gives  his  time  exclusively 
t<>  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes. 

CARE   AND   IMPROVEMENT   OF   GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Capitol  grounds:  For  care  and  improvement  of  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol, 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  pay  of  one  clerk,  mechanics,  gardeners;  fertilizers; 
repairs  to  pavements,  walks,  and  roadways,  $30,000. 

Mr.  Woods.  $2,500  of  that  is  allotted  for  the  care  of  the  grounds 
around  the  House  Office  Building,  and  for  the  care  of  the  interior 
court,  and  $2,500  is  allotted  for  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  court. 
The  balance  of  it  is  spent  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  largely  for  labor 
and  materials  to  take  care  of  the  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  of  reconstructing  the  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  water-supply  system  within  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  resurfacing 
the  plaza,  has  oeen  finished? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  except  water  supply  within  lawn  limits. 
And,  by  the  way,  we  were  able  to  clear  up  the  entire  roadway  surface 
construction  with  the  appropriation  you  gave  us.  In  other  words, 
we  were  able 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Including  the  north  roadway? 

Mr.  Woods.  Including  the  south  roadway.  In  the  first  estimates 
I  did  not  include  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  all  finished,  have  you? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  done,  as  stated. 

FIRE    engine    house,    SENATE    AND   HOUSE    STABLES,    CARE,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  repairs  and  improvements  to  steam  fire  engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables, 
and  repairs  to  and  paving  of  floors  and  courtyards  of  same,  including  personal  services, 
11,500. 

Mr.  Woods.  Part  of  that,  about  $400  a  year,  is  expended  on  a 
building  occupied  by  the  House  stables  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
D  and  Third  Streets ;  the  balance  of  it  is  spent  on  the  care  of  the  Senate 
engine  house  and  the  stables  adjoining. 

The  fii-e-engine  house  is  connected  with  the  so-called  Senate 
stables.  They  have  stalls  for  the  fire-engine  horses,  as  they  have  not 
as  yet  put  in  motor  apparatus  at  that  station.  The  fire-engine  house 
becomes  attached  to  the  Capitol  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many 
years  ago,  when  the  Capitol  Grounds  were  small,  there  stood  near  the 
old  Capitol  a  little  shack  or  building,  that  accommodated  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  hand  fire  engines.  Its  functions  were  then  devoted 
more  or  less  to  the  Capitol;  finally  it  was  moved  to  the  north  side  of 
the  grounds  and  was  enlarged  as  time  went  on.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  engine  house  and  the  Senate  and  House  stables  have  been  under 
our  care,  although  the  apparatus  is  taken  care  of  now  by  the  District. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  will  these  buildings  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent location,  the  Senate  and  House  stables  and  the  fire-engine  house  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  engine  house,  which  will 
jointly  accommodate  Company  No.  3  and  Truck  A,  wiU  be  finished 
about  the  1st  of  July.     Orninarily  I  would  want  to  go  ahead  and  take 
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down  the  engine  house  as  well  as  the  stables,  under  lat«  laws,  but 
whether  I  wifl  take  down  more  than  the  engine  house  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  They  ma}"  object  to  it.  I  will  gauge  my  action 
somewhat  on  their  desires. 

EXTENSION  OF   GROUNDS,   GRADING,    CLEARING   SITES,   ETC. — REMOVAl 

OF   MALTBY   BUILDING. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  $35,000  to  continue  the  work 
under  the  general  title  of  enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  you  have 
written  the  following  letter  in  relation  to  that  matter: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  2S,  WS 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations y  IJotise  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  request  that  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $35,000  be  inserted  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  for  continuing  the  work  under  the  general  title  of  enlarging  th*- 
Capitol  Grounds. 

The  Government  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  property  between  the  Capitol  and  th-- 
Union  Station.     It  is  necessary  to  continue  clearing  the  sites  and  to  graae  as  much  u 

Cible  prior  to  the  final  determination  of  the  layout  and  completion  of  the  pan 
tative  plans  are  already  under  consideration  for  this  work.  Of  the  sum  of  ISS.OO'} 
heretofore  appropriated  approximately  $31,000  has  been  expended,  and  the  balance 
will  be  exhausted  by  June  30  next. 

In  presenting  a  suggested  paragraph  for  the  bill,  I  have  copied  the  language  of  tht 
former  act  with  a  slight  modification  in  order  to  make  the  money  available  until  ex- 
pended, namely: 

"For  expense  of  removal  of  the  buildings  or  other  structures  upon  the  lanJ 
acauired  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  for  grading,  seeding,  and  soiliB^ 
ana  preparation  of  plans  for  permanently  improving  the  same,  $35,000,  to  continue 
available  until  expended." 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  request  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  Agriculture 
bill  approved  March,  4, 1915,  and  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  Maltby  and  adjacent 
buildings  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  control  of  theiap 
structures  be  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office,  as  it  is  desired  to  clean  off  and 
grade  the  square  upon  which  the  Maltby  Building  stands,  the  other  property  on  gai<i 
square  having  been  acquired  by  the  Government. 

For  your  information  I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  expenditures  out  of  th'. 
former  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  enlarging  the  Capitol  Grounas. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

statement  of  the   expenditures   on   ENLARGINO  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Pay  rolls  (clerks,  wreckers,  grading,  and  teams) $29, 75li  '*^ 

Advertising  and  blue  prints 191. 1^ 

Seeding,  soil,  manure 716, 52 

Tools,  etc 171*^ 

Balance  on  hand  Feb.  15,  1916 4, 162.  S" 

35,001) '^' 
Amount  appropriated  deficiency  act  Mar.  4,  1913 35,  Ofl(V  «• 

The  following  amounts  were  obtained  from  the  rentals  of  property  on  site,  s^e  ?f 
old  materials,  etc.,  such  amounts  ha\'ing  been  covered  into  the  Treasury  Department 

Rentals  (approximately) $33,000.1^' 

Old  materials HOOOi^i* 

Total  (approximately) 47,000.<» 

Please  explain  that. 

Mr.    Woods.  You    will    remember    that   Congress    appropriated 
$35,000  to  start  this  improvement.     I  believe  it  included  tne  prepara- 
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tion  of  schemes  and  drawings,  and  we  have  spent  all  of  that  but 
about  $3,000  in  clearing  up  everything  so  far,  in  filhng  in  and  grading 
in  order  to  get  the  squares  up  to  a  certain  level.  On  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Baltimore  &  Onio  properties  are  still  tied  up  in  some 
litigation,  we  can  not  get  all  the  area  we  need  and  we  can  not  proceed 
with  any  general  plan  other  than  the  clearing  up  of  the  squares  and 
putting  them  in  as  good  shape  as  possible.  But  we  can  not  proceed 
with  any  definite  improvement  until  all  properties  are  acquired; 
and  until  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  questions  are  settled  we  are  at  a 
standstill,  except  to  clear  up  the  other  squares  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  Maltby  Square  improvements  are  now  ready  to  be  taken  down 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  property  has  not  been 
acquired  of  that  contemplated? 

\Ir.  Woods.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  land  contemplated 
to  be  acquired  by  the  original  act  nas  been  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  authority  to 
use  the  Maltby  Building  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Are 
you  prepared  now  to  go  ahead  with  tne  removal  of  those  buildings  ? 
Mr.  Woods,  Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  the  restric- 
tion be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  buildings  now  being  used  for  ? 
Mr.  Woods.  The  Agricultural  Department  declined  tinallv  to  make 
any  use  of  them  because  I  was  strong  in  my  opposition  to  their  being 
used  as  office  buildings,  I  mean  as  a  departmental  building,  because 
of  the  inherent  danger  of  fire. 

The  Chairman.  The}^  have  never  taken  advantage  of  the  author- 
ity given  them  ? 

\&.  Woods.  No.  I  objected  to  the  use  of  the  buildings  for  storage 
purposes  because  the  floors  are  too  weak,  and  they  would  require 
shoring  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  building  has  beTen  condemned  several  times, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Woods.  Ithasbeen  condemned  twice;  I  condemned  it  strongly 
in  committee  meeting  one  night  during  the  consideration  of  the  agri- 
cultural bill.  Years  ago  it  was  condemned  on  account  of  fire  dangers. 
Then  finally  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  determine  it,  had  the 
building  inspected,  and  the  inspector  approved  the  building.  But 
they  did  not  occupy  it.  I  think  they  concluded  to  take  my  word 
about  it,  and  I  am  glad  they  did.  If  a  fire  ever  started  in  that  place, 
it  wouldi  go  quickly,  and  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
there.  There  is  only  one  small  elevator  and  one  narrow  stairway. 
So  the  sooner  it  is  off  the  ground  the  better.  Some  years  ago  we 
repaired  that  building  and  found  the  foundations  of  it,  especially 
in  the  central  portion,  standing  on  an  old  stable  site  that  used  to  be 

there. 

You  will  remember  that  as  fast  as  property  was  acquired  the  houses 
were  sold  off,  toni  down,  and  the  grading  carried  forward  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  receipts  from 
that  property,  sale  of  material,  including  the  rentals,  are  $12,000 
more  than  your  original  appropriation  of  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $47,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  not  bad  for  that  old  property. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  mean  out  of  rentals  and  wreckage? 
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Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  rentals  and  the  sale  of  materials.  The  first 
sale  of  materials  we  made  was  to  a  contractor  for  one  square.  We 
had  an  awful  time  with  that*  contract,  and  decided  thereafter  to  do 
that  work  ourselves.  So,  in  conjunction  with  the  law  officers  of  the 
Interior  Department,  we  fixed  up  a  form  of  proposal,  which  amounted 
to  both  a  proposal  and  a  contract  on  the  same  sheet.  We  started  in 
and  sold  tnings  off  individually.  Suppose  we  got  haK  a  dozen  houses 
turned  over  by  the  commission;  we  would  send  out  to  several  men 
and  ask  them  to  make  a  bid  on  the  metal  work  in  the  prQperty;  all 
mantles;  all  plumbing;  all  doors  and  windows,  etc.  Then,  when  we 
came  to  the  hull  of  the  house,  we  sold  that  off  at  so  much  per  load. 
the  contractor  to  take  everything  away,  mortar  and  bricks.  We  got 
$1  a  wagonload  for  everything  that  was  tumbled  down  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  and  the  contractor  took  the  mortar  and  bricks  away. 
That  was  as  high  an  amount  as  was  ever  paid  in  the  market  up  to  tKis 
time.  Of  course,  it  costs  something  to  clean  off  these  bricks,  so  that 
it  was  cheaper  for  us  to  sell  them  at  $1  a  wagonload  than  it  would 
have  been  for  us  to  clean  them  and  hack  them  up. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL^ — HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  POWER — REPAIRS  TO  NURSES* 

QUARTERS — X-RAY   MACHINE. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  estimate  here,  Mr.  Woods,  for 
$16,344  for  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum. 
That  is  chiefiy  for  operating  expenses,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Well,  eleven  thousand  and  some  dollars 

The  Chairman.  $11,494  is  for  the  expense  of  heat,  light,  and 
power  required  in  and  about  the  operation  of  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  is  aa  operating  expense? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  frame 
buildings  or  cottages,  heretofore  occupied  by  ODstetrical  patients,  for 
use  as  quarters  for  hospital  nurses,  $2,350. 

Mr.  Woods.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  They  have 
so  many  nurses  there  that  they  really  lack  accommodation,  the 
nurses'  home  that  they  have  being  not  quite  large  enough  for  them. 
You  remember  the  story  I  told  the  coixmiittee  about  moving  those 
cottages  back  instead  of  tearing  them  down.  They  have  paid  for 
themselves,  and  now  parts  of  them  are  suitable  for  a  nurses'  home, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  spend  that  much  money.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  until  Congress  gives  the  final  authority  as  to  jurisdiction,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  ask  for  this.  Of  course,  you  will  note  by  my  commxmi- 
cation  that  that  item  was  carried  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  board  as  constituted  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Which  item  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  That  item  of  $11,494  for  heat,  light,  and  power.  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  had  the  right  to  do  it  or  not,  but  1  thought 
I  would  let  that  question  rest  entirely  with  the  committee.  I  was 
told,  however,  that  if  they  could  get  that  $11,494  to  carry  thorn 
through  with  the  heat,  hght,  and  power,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  the  amount  latoty  asked  tor  in  the  nature  of  a  deficiency. 
They  have  a  claim  for  a  deficiency  in  some  one's  hands.  To  make 
sure  about  the  matter  I  called  on  the  medical  director  and  asked  him 
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if  the  statements  he  made  to  me — that  if  thoy  got  this  $11,494  they 
would  then  be  able  to  say  to  Congress,  *'You  need  not  appropriate 
for  that  deficiency,"  and  ne  said  *^  les.^' 

The  Chairman.  A  deficiency  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Courts.  They  have  incurred  a  deficiency  there  and  have  out- 
standing obligations.  They  have  two  funds,  one  given  by  Congress 
for  maintenance  and  the  other  arising  from  pay  patients,  and  they 
claim  that  thej  are  something  like  $11,000  snort  in  the  two  funds. 
Tho  subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  bill  gave  it  some 
attention,  but  not  much,  because  they  regarded  it  as  a  deficiency, 
and  that  it  would  have  to  go  before  that  subcommittee. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  are  asking  $2,500  for  X-ray  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes.  I  may  be  accused  of  neghgonce  or  thoughtless- 
ness in  not  putting  in  an  item  for  an  X  ray  apparatus  when  the  items 
of  equipment  were  submitted  and  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  not  estimated  for  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No;  it  was  not  estimated  for  in  the  original  equipment 
items. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  no  such  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No  ;  and  they  have  to  pay  for  the  services  of  an  X  ray 
physician.  His  equipment  is  outside  of  the  hospital.  Now,  they 
really  ought  to  have  the  apparatus.  While  a  first-class  X  ray  equip- 
ment rewly  costs  more  money  than  the  amount  suggested,  I  tnink 
I  can  get  them  sufficient  apparatus  to  answer  their  purposes  for  that 
amount  of  money. 

COURTHOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — ORDINARY   REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Courthouse,  Washington,  D.  C. :  For  construction 
work  at  the  courthouse  and  repairs  thereof,  $5,000. 
Mr.  Woods.  That  is  for  the  annual  repairs  to  the  building. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  repair  item,  is  it? 
Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

COURTHOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — OVERHAULING  AND  REARRANGING. 

[See  p.  1385.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $120,000  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
hauling  and  rearranging  the  United  States  courthouse. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  years  ago  you  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$111,137.40  for  this  purpose,  and  you  now  raise  that  amount  to 
$120,000.     What  is  contemplated  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Woods.  It  is  the  purpose  to  take  off  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  old  building  and  restore  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  describe  that  building. 

Mr.  Woods.  That  building  is  an  historic  structure  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  the  early  days  of  the  District  by  some 
money  obtained  from  a  lottery  and  otherwise.  Part  of  its  nistory 
is  outlined  in  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  this  committee  January  30, 
1907,  and  which  letter,  I  will  with  consent,  attach  to  these  hearings. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Hadfield,  one  of  the  earlier  architects 
nf  this  country,  and  on  account  of  its  historical  value  and  archi- 
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tectural  beauty — because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  artistic  structurt^ 
we  have  in  the  city  of  Washington — it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  1  ou  say  that  that  building  was  erected  out  of  tlie 
proceeds  of  a  lottery  and  that  it  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the 
District  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  As  the  District  Government  was  then 
constituted. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  what  purpose  was  it  erected — ^for  a  courthouse  * 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  I  tnink  not.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  was  erected  as  a  sort  of  municipal  building  to  take  care  of  the 
judicial  affairs  of  the  District  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  this  lottery  conduct<*d  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  am  not  able  to  sav  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  it  having  been  built  out  of  the  pro- 
coeds  of  a  lottery,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  the  District. 

Mr.  Woods.  Just  how  the  lottery  was  earned  on,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  originally  intended  for  a  municipal  building  i 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  to  oe  used  for  that  purpose  or  for  something 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Courts.  It  was  the  capitol  building  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  the  District.  They  had  a  governor  and  legislature  under 
the  territorial  government  which  was  abolished  in  1874. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Woods.  The  building  is  in  bad  condition.  It  was  constructed 
originally  of  brick,  or  partly  of  brick,  and  the  exterior  surface  was 
afterwards  stuccoed.  Now,  the  character  of  the  mortar,  due,  I  assume 
somewhat  to  the  frequent  painting  of  the  exterior  in  years  gone  bv, 
is  such  that  the  stucco  has  fallen  off  the  walls  to  a  great  extent.  It 
is  almost  wholly  off  on  the  northern  side,  partly  on  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  partly  off  on  the  western  side.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  folly 
to  plaster  it  agahi.  The  building  in  its  present  condition  would  be 
helped  materially  so  far  as  its  soundness  is  concerned  by  takingoff 
the  stuccoing  and  putting  on  a  sandstone  or  limestone  exterior.  The 
tying  in  of  the  stone  surface  will  also  help  tie  the  walls.  At  intervals 
of  3  or  4  feet  we  would  cut  deep  into  the  wall  so  as  to  get  a  strong 
fastening  for  the  stone.  The  layers  of  stone  will  help  strengthen  the 
structure,  which  is  not  of  the  soundest  in  parts.  The  work  proposed 
here  will  strengthen  it.  This  expenditure  of  $120,000  woida  put  the 
building  in  such  shape  that  I  thnik  it  will  be  safe  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  interior? 

Mr.  Woods.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  not  as  well  fitted  for  its 
occupancy,  under  modern  conditions,  as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  the  inte- 
rior IS  in  fair  shape. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  would  a  new  building  to  take  the  place  of  this 
courthouse  cost  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  To  provide  for  the  business  of  that  building  in  a  mod- 
ern way  would  require  at  least  $1,000,000.  A  new  structure  of  tliat 
type  would  cost  at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  courts  are  held  in  there? 

Mr.  Woods.  Seven  in  number — two  criminal  courts,  two  equity 
courts,  two  circuit  courts,  and  one  probate  (or  orphans)  court. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  re-stucco  that  building  ( 
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Mr.  Woods.  It  would  cost  $35,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  That  would  last  a  long  time,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Why? 

Mr.  Woods.  Because  it  would  have  to  be  gone  over  again  in  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  soon  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Inside  of  20  years.  The  trouble  is  the  walls  are  not 
so  conditioned  at  the  present  time  that  they  will  hold  stucco  very  well. 
If  you  stucco  a  building  nowadays,  the  wall  is  constructed  to  suit  that 
particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  portico  of  the  building  in  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  bad  condition.  The  cornice  work  is 
in  very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  repair  the  cornices  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  the  Court  of  Appeals  Building  cost  1 

Mr.  Woods.  It  cost  $250,000,  building  and  mechanical  equipment; 
$270,000  complete,  with  furnishings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  does  not  have  anything  like  the  amount  of  space 
that  this  building  contains  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  that  building  was  designed  for  a  one-court 
purpose  alone.  The  court  of  appeals  courtroom  takes  up  a  large  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  judges'  offices  are  arranged  around 
on  the  sides. 

Office  of  Superintendent 
United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

Washinffton,  D.  .C,  February  28,  1916. 
Hod.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations,  IJoiise  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  In  a  letter  to  your  committee  dated  February  10,  1913,  I  made  certain  Te<  om- 
mendations  conceming  the  repairs  to  the  old  courthouse  in  this  city,  an  old  and  historic 
structure  under  the  real  estate  care  of  this  office.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this 
structure  is  sadly  in  need  of  exterior  resurfacing.  Built  originally  of  brick,  which  was 
finished  with  a  stucco  surface,  the  latter  has  in  the  last  few  years  rapidly  fallen  away 
from  the  walls  and  exposed  the  old  brickwork.  At  present  the  building  is  in  a  very 
unsightly  condition,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  and  to  repeat 
mv  former  recommendation. 

In  the  letter  referred  to  I  particularly  reconmiended  that  this  old  building  be 
preserv-ed  by  refacing  the  structure  in  Indiana  limestone,  a  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Building.  This  would  make  the  two  structures 
harmonize  in  appearance. 

At  that  time  my  recommendation  was  as  follows:  "The  far  better  plan,  and  one 
which  would  result  in  preserving  the  old  structure  for  a  great  many  years,  would  be  to 
renew  the  cornice  ana  columns  and  veneer  the  present  walls  with  a  thin  limestone 
veneer.  That  would  be  a  genuine  permanent  construction.  An  estimate  which  has 
been  made  for  this  work  amounts  to  $111,137.40. 

For  about  40  years  the  repairs  and  real  estate  maintenance  of  this  building  have  been 
under  the  supervision  of  this  office,  and  it  is  om*  earnest  desire  to  keed  before  your  com- 
mittee those  matters  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  building.  Its  architectural 
beauty  and  its  history  appeal  for  that  preservation . " 

At  that  time  my  estimate  was  $111,137.40.  Since  that  date  other  questions  have 
arisen  which  compel  me  to  increase  the  estimate  to  $120,000,  the  increase  being  due  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  into  connection  with  the  proposed  work  some  nece* 

7  reconstruction  in  the  roof  of  the  builidng. 
hope  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  reconsideration,  and  authorize  the  work 
to  proceed  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 
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HOUSE    OFFICE    BUILDING,  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  House  Office  Buildin*? 
you  are  asking  $45,712,  which  is  the  same  amount  carried  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  pay  roll  amounts  to  $39,712,  and  $6,000  is  for  the 
contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  largely  a  question  of  labor  there,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  for  paying  the  salaries  of  custodian,  assistant>. 
charwomen,  plumbers,  carpenters,  etc. 

CAPITOL   POWER   PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Capitol  power  plant  you  are  asking  $90,000- 
What  is  this  f or  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  This  is  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for  the  salaries 
of  all  of  the  employees  connected  with  the  heating,  lighting,  and  fur- 
nishing of  power  to  the  Capitol  Building,  Library  Building,  and  Senate 
and  House  Office  Buildings.  It  provides  also  for  the  purchase  of  fix- 
tures, the  purchase  and  renewal  of  lamps,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  classified  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Herewith  is  a  memorandum  statement  showing  detailed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Capitol  power  plant  referred  to  in 
the  hearing. 

The  expenditure  for  gas  and  electric  current  provided  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
Maltby  House,  and  the  House  stable  is  authorized  by  law,  as  at  the  present  time 
these  properties  are  not  connected  with  the  Capitol  power  plant. 

Capitol  power  plant,  1915, 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 169, 729. 59 

Office  supplies  and  expenses 34. 24 

Power-plant  building 181. 77 

Miscellaneous  power-plant  equipment 1, 160. 59 

Turbines  and  motor  generators 607. 41 

Switchboards  and  equipment '         60. 62 

Boilers  and  stokers 3, 782. 23 

Coal  and  ash  handling  equipment 96.  IS 

Miscellaneous  steam  equipment 1, 415. 89 

Storage-battery  equipment L  47 

Pumping  station  ana  waterways 2, 289. 58 

Steam  transmission  and  tunnels 895. 30 

Electric  transmission,  ducts,  etc 2, 441. 01 

Electric  apparatus  and  accessories 237. 90 

Wire  and  material 4, 777. 68 

Fixtures 4,446. 70 

Incandescent  and  arc  lamps 6, 508. 77 

Hauling,  express,  telegrams 3. 62 

Gas  and  electric  current 768. 13 

Fuel  oil,  and  waste 66, 791. 38 

Advertising 129.  95 

Reserved  for  unpaid  bills 8, 940. 04 

175, 300. 00 
Appropriated,  sundry  civil  bill,  Aug.  1,  1914 175, 300. 00 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  spend  for  coal  there? 
Mr.  Woods.  I  want  to  state  first  for  your  information  that  the 
Treasury  Department  for  some  convenience  of  operation,  takes  the 
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appropriation  for  fuel,  oil,  and  waste  and  adds  to  it  this  $90,000, 
making  a  lump  sum  for  disbursement;  so  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
accounts  adjust  themselves  correctly,  we  have  combined  the  two, 
and  we  then  set  out  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  expenditures. 
I  can  put  this  statement  in  the  record,  or  I  can  read  any  part  of  it 
that  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  appropriations,  one  for  $90,000  and 
one  for  $82,924. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  state  now,  that  of  the  appropriation 
for  fuel,  oil,  and  waste  up  to  within  approximately  $16,000  of  the 
amount  was  expended.  That  having  been  lumped  over  into  the  ap- 
proDriation  of  $90,000,  we  have  utilized  it  for  very  necessary  purposes 
in  the  machine  shop  and  power  plant,  according  to  a  plan  we  started 
two  years  ago.  With  that  money  we  have  bought  additional  lathes, 
planers,  ana  necessary  implements  for  driving.  I  make  that  state- 
ment in  order  that  you  may  understand  just  how  that  appropriation 
was  expended.  Of  the  sum  appropriated  w^e  have  spent  something 
over  $66,000  for  fuel,  oil,  and  waste. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  more  than  that.     The  coal  cost  more  than 
$8 1 ,000. 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  we  spent  for  coal  last  year  $66,791. 
The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $81,250  for  coal  next  year;  how  is 
that? 

Mr.  Woods.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  will  probably  have 
to  pay  more  for  coal  next  year  than  we  are  paying  this  year.  Sixty- 
six  thousand  dollars  does  not  represent  all  of  the  expenditures  that 
we  have  made  from  that  appropriation.  We  have  the  apparatus  I 
have  referred  to.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  about  the  amount 
that  was  saved  out  of  the  appropriation  for  oil,  fuel,  and  waste.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  balance  carried  in  we  would  have  to  have  a 
deficienpy  on  the  Capitol  power  plant  appropriation  of  $90,000. 
The  Chairman.  You  spent  $66,000  for  coal  i 
Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  per  ton  ( 
Mr.  Woods.  $2.88. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $3.25  per  ton  i 
Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  so  as  to  cover  the  possibilities  for  the  present 
year.     The  price  of  coal  might  go  up.     On  account  of  some  trouble 
with  the  raib'oad  facilities,  we  are  having  some  difficulty,  even  under 
our  present  contract,  in  getting  coal  delivered. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  estimate  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  from 
$2.90  per  ton  to  $3.25  per  ton,  but  your  total  estimate  does  not  exceed 
the  appropriation  for  the  present  year.  In  what  items  do  you  make 
the  saving  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  We  estimate  $81,000  for  coal,  but,  if  we  should  spend 

only  $75,000  of  it,  you  see  we  will  have  a  saving  which  will  be  carried 

over  into  the  other  appropriation.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  is  the  same 

as  the  amount  you  are  now  estimating  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  are  basing  your  estimate  for  coal  on  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  35  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Woods.  That  was  the  estimated  cost  last  year.  We  have 
carried  this  item  at  $3.25  per  ton  for  the  last  three  of  four  years. 
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Mr.  M6NDEI  L.  Then,  you  had  an  excess  or  a  balance  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  which  we  utilized  in  the  way  of  expenditures 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  of  $90,000. 

The  Chairman.  IsyourcoalboughtontheBritish  thermal  unit  basi-  *. 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir.  That  question  was  taken  up  before  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission  three  or  four  yeai-s  ago.  I  have 
issued  our  proposals  with  the  statement  in  them,  that  we  reserved 
the  right  to  make  anv  tests,  technical  or  otherwise,  that  we  niigli: 
see  proper.  Wlien  the  bids  come  in,  we  send  those  bids  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  information.  We  ask  them  to  say  which  of  the 
coals  is  the  best  for  the  Capitol  power  plant.  You  must  remember 
that  coal  that  would  do  very  well,  for  instance,  in  a  plant  down 
town  that  has  a  certain  type  of  boiler  that  I  will  not  name,  will  not 
burn  well  under  our  boilers.  In  other  words,  we  could  not  bum  that, 
coal  to  any  advantage,  and  we  would  be  losing  money  if  we  tried 
it.  There  are  3  or  4  t\q)es  of  coal  that  happen  to  bum  particularly 
well  in  our  plant.  I  have  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  a  test  of  our 
coal.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  outside  of  purchasii^  on  that  basis, 
we  are  getting  the  full  advantage  of  the  tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  jrou  use  mechanical  stokers  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  you  use  fine  coal  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  We  use  general  run  of  the  mine  coal.  It  is  broken 
up  in  a  crusher  before  it  is  put  in  the  stokers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  put  it  through  crushers  and  then  into  the 
stokers  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  tried  to  use  fine  coal — small  coal — or 
slack  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  we  would  lose  too  much  of  slack  through  our 
grate  bars.  We  aire  not  eauipped  for  that.  We  tried  a  carload  of 
that,  but  found  that  it  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  size  do  you  break  your  coal  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  The  general  average,  we  wiU  say,  is  from  chestnut  size 
up.     Some  of  it  may  run  as  high  as  3  inches. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Don^t  you  get  better  results  with  a  mechanical 
stoker  by  using  small  coal  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  By  mixing  and  crushing  the  general  run  of  the  mine 
coal  we  get  first-class  results  from  it  with  the  mechanical  stoker. 

January  31,  1916. 
The  honorable  the  House  Office  Building  Commission. 

Gentlemen:  The  Capitol  power  plant  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Office  Building  C'ommission,  i  beg  to  submit  herewith  estimates  for  the  operation  of 
the  plant  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

** Capitol  power  plant:  For  lighting  the  Capitol,  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings, 
and  Congressional  Library  Building,  and  the  grounds  about  the  same,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Senate  stables  and  engine  house,  House  stables,  Maltby  Building,  and  folding  and 
storage  rooms  of  the  Senate;  pay  of  superintendent  of  meters  at  the  rate  of  |1,600 

Eer  annum,  who  shall  inspect  all  ^  and  electric  meters  of  the  Government  in  the 
district  of  Columbia  without  additional  compensation;  for  the  necessary  peraonal 
and  other  services;  and  for  materials  and  labor  in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant  and  substations  connected 
therewith,  to  be  expended  hy  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commission  in  control  of  the  House  Office 
Building,  appointed  under  the  act  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  $90,000." 
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FUEL,    OIL,    AND   WASTE. 

For  fuel,  oil,  and  waste,  and  advertising  for  the  Capitol  power  plant,  which  fur- 
nishefi  heat  and  light  for  the  Capitol  and  Congressional  buildings,  $82,924,  as  per 
detailed  estimate  herewith. 

25,000  tons  of  coal,  at  $3.25  per  ton $81,  250 

50  cords  pine  wood,  at  $7.50  per  cord 375 

2,000  pounds  cotton  waste 300 

200  wiping  rags 24 

1  barrel  (361  pounds)  No.  2  A.  C.  grease 19 

12  barrels  (612  gallons)  coal  oil 64 

10  barrels  (510  gallons)  cylinder  oil 331 

2  barrels  (102  gallons)  lard  oil 102 

:i0  barrels  (1,530  gallons)  tiu-bine  oil 459 

82,924 
Very  respectfully, 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 


Wednesday,  April  12,  1916. 
corkthouse,    wasinngton,    d.    c. — remodeling    interior    and 

resurfacing   EXTERIOR. 

[Seep.  1379.] 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  J.  HABBT  COVINGTON,  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  SUPBEME  COUBT  OF  THE  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
AND  MB.  ELLIOTT  WOODS,  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Covington,  we  have  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation to  repair  the  courthouse  where  you  preside.  Will  you  state 
in  what  ''excellent"  condition  that  courthouse  is  at  present? 

Mr.  Covington.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  gross  misuse  of  the 
adjective  *' excellent"  to  apply  it  to  that  courthouse  in  any  respect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  That  courthouse  is  about  as  totally  inadequate 
for  the  convenient  administration  of  justice  in  the  six  divisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  you  could  find  a  court- 
house to  be  anywhere  in  the  whole  United  States.  Speaking,  I  think, 
without  exaggeration,  the  exterior  of  the  courthouse  is  a  great  eye- 
sore when  one  compares  it  with  the  other  public  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  I  Know  of  no  better  illustration  to  give  to  this  com- 
mittee than  one  which  was  by  mere  chance  given  to  me  this  morning 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  now  standing  out  in  your  main  committee 
room  waiting  for  a  hearing  before  you  upon  some  matter.  He  is  a 
lawyer  who  practices  here  in  Washington,  and  who  occasionally 
appears  before  the  committees  of  Congress.  He  stated  he  was  ria- 
ing  down  town  in  a  car  yesterday  morning  with  two  gentlemen  who 
were  visitors  from  some  rural  section  in  the  West — friends  of  his  -and 
as  they  passed  the  courthouse  they  asked  him  what  old  building  that 
was  which  they  saw  out  of  the  car  window.  He  said  that  it  was  com- 
monly described  here  in  Washington  as  the  '^City  Hall,"  and  one  of 
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them  thereupon  remarked  to  him, ''  It  seems  they  might  at  least  patch 
it  a  little  bit  better/'  having  reference  to  the  exterior  of  it. 

The  building,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  so  far  as  its  walls  are  concerned — 
Mr.  Woods  is  nere  and  can  probably  state  about  that  better  than  I 
can — ^is  a  well  constructed  building.  It  has  walls  that  are  likely  to 
stand  for  a  long  time  to  come;  is  not  that  the  fact,  Mr.  Woods? 

Mr.  Woods.  In  part,  yes,  and  in  part,  no. 

Mr.  Covington.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  enough  about  the  actual 
construction  value  of  a  building  to  pass  judgment  upon  that  point; 
but  the  thought  that  prompts  the  court,  for  all  the  members  of  which 
I  speak,  and  the  lawyers  who  have  talked  with  the  members  of  the 
court  about  the  matter,  is  that  as  a  mere  government  economy  the 
reconstruction  of  that  building  upon  a  wise  and  Uberal  plftn  will 
produce  a  courthouse  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lor  the  next  half  a  century.  It  will  be  an  economy,  because  the  work 
can  all  be  done  and  the  building  refurnished  with  an  expenditure  of 
money  that  will  be  very,  very  much  less  than  could  possibly  produce 
a  new  courthouse  in  any  other  section  of  the  city;  and,  in  fact,  for 
very  much  less  money  than  must  be  expended  to  erect  a  satisfactory 
new  building  on  the  land  that  is  already  owned  by  the  Government 
and  on  which  the  present  courthouse  stands.  The  exterior  of  the 
present  courthouse  speaks  for  itself,  but,  aside  from  the  exterior,  the 
present  condition  of  its  interior  is  almost  beyond  mild  description. 
You  go  into  that  building  on  the  first  floor,  and  I  dare  say  the  height 
of  the  ceiUngs  in  those  rooms  is  not  more  than  8  feet,  is  it,  Mr.  Woods  t 

Mr.  Woods.  About  12  feet. 

Mr.  Covington.  The  ceiUngs  are  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  building  that  one  maybe  easily  misled  as  to  that.  The  space 
in  which  the  people  have  to  work  down  on  this  first  floor  is  so  restricted 
that  they  do  not  have  anything  like  an  adequate  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  space;  and  it  looks  as  if  you  are  going  almost  into  dimgeons 
when  you  enter  from  the  street  into  the  corridors  of  the  first  floor. 
The  windows  are  inadequate  in  size,  and  the  toilet  faciUties  for  men 
and  women  are  by  no  means  ample.  When  you  get  to  the  main  floor 
of  the  building  the  court  rooms  are  arranged  upon  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  very  inadequate  ventilation.  Some  years  ago,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  were  some  plans  worked  out  for  the  ventuation  of  those 
court  rooms  which  never  came  to  fruition,  were  there  not,  Mr.  Woods  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  In  the  case  of  two  rooms;  yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  In  the  case  of  the  two  rooms  that  face  the  south  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes. 

Mr.  Covington.  At  the  present  time — I  think  I  speak  without 
exaggeration — there  is  practically  no  ventilation  at  all  in  those 
rooms,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  constructed,  and  it  hap- 
pens that  they  are  the  two  worst  rooms  for  such  a  condition,  for  they 
are  the  two  rooms  used  for  the  two  criminal  divisions  of  the  court. 
They  are  the  most  crowded  of  the  court  rooms,  and  the  class  of  people 
who  naturally  come  into  the  criminal  courts  are  in  great  measure 
the  class  of  people  who  care  little  about  themselves;  in  .other  words, 
they  are  the  ordinary  habitues  of  criminal  court  rooms  in  a  large 
city.  In  bad  weather,  and  in  the  winter  months,  they  come  hito 
these  two  rooms  without  ventilation,  so  that  the  justice  presiding  in 
the  court,  the  lawyers  engaged  in  trying  cases,  and  the  jurors  sitting 
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in  the  cases  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  work  find  themselves  just  as  one 

i^rould  find  one's  self  in  the 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Covington.  Yes;  in  the  Houso  of  Representatives  at  the  end 
of  a  very  long  and  wearying  day,  except  that  in  the  House  the 
Members  suffer  the  ills  of  oad  ventilation  which  are  attendant  upon 
the  presence  in  that  Chamber  and  its  galleries  ot  a  Umited  number  of 
quite  normal  people.  In  the  criminal  court  rooms  there  is  the  bad 
ventilation,  and  the  vicious  air  produced  by  the  sort  of  crowds  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Moreover,  the  whole  interior  of  those  court  rooms  is  so  treated  and 
furnished  as  to  make  them  most  unattractive  and  barnUke.  I  do 
not  presume  you  could  find  in  a  Federal  building  in  the  United  States 
worse  construction  for  the  bench  of  the  justice,  more  uncomfortable 
or  inconvenient  facilities  for  counsel,  or  more  generallv  unsatisfactory 
seating  arrangements  for  witnesses  and  spectators  than  you  find  in 
that  courthouse  in  its  criminal  court  rooms. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  that,  in  fact,  there  are  no  court  rooms  that  are 
adequately  arranged  or  equipped.  The  clerk's  desks  are  poorly  fitted 
up.  The  chairs  and  tables  used  by  counsel  are  uncomtortable  and 
to  a  degiee  unsightly;  there  are  no  sets  of  chairs  in  any  one  court 
room,  even,  that  are  aUke.  These  fittings  are  a  motley  collection 
which  have  largely  come,  as  used  material,  from  Superintendent 
Woods,  when  he  can  find  no  other  place  for  them,  it  is  not  his 
fault,  of  course.  With  nothing  else,  and  no  money  available,  he  has 
baen  compelled  to  send  over  to  that  courthouse  second-hand  furni- 
ture. That  building  has  become  the  dumping  ground  for  furniture 
that  is  useless  in  any  place  around  the  Capitol.  The  result  is  that  in 
point  of  general  fitting  up  of  thqse  rooms  there  is  gross  inadequacy. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  by  normal  expenditure  to  keep  those 
court  rooms  up  to  the  standard  generally  obtaining  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  the  available  space  for  the  jurv  boxes  is  in 
an  undesirable  location.  The  entrance  arrangements  oi  some  of  the 
rooms  are  decidedly  bad,  two  of  the  entrances  Being  immediately  from 
out  of  doors.  In  addition  to  the  situation  in  the  court  rooms,  the 
building  as  at  present  constructed  is  woefully  deficient  in  proper 
facilities  to  accommodate  witnesses. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  You,  of  course,  understand  that  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  are,  each  of  them, 
trial  courts.  Even  the  two  equity  divisions,  under  the  new  equity 
rules  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  providing  for  the  taking 
of  testimony  in  equity  causes  m  open  court,  nave  many  days  of  trials 
^th  witnesses  present.  It  is  a  quite  common  procedure  in  all  the 
divisions  for  counsel  to  ask  for  an  order  excluding  witnesses  from 
the  court  room.  They  must  then,  when  ordered  by  the  court,  go  to 
another  room.  There  are  no  adequate  witness  rooms  convenient  to 
the  six  court  rooms.  In  the  court  in  which  I  have  been  sitting  for 
nearly  two  years  now,  the  witnesses  retire  to  a  room  that  actually 
has  not  a  window  in  it.  I  think  I  speak  correctly  when  I  say  that 
the  room  immediately  in  the  rear  of  criminal  division  No.  1  has  no 
windows  at  all.  No  matter  what  kind  of  day  it  is — for  example,  on 
a  bright,  sunshiny  day  Uke  to-day — ^witnesses  have  to  retire  to  a  room 
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that  is  only  lighted  by  artificial  light.  Now  you  can  imagine  the 
situation  when  there  are  15  or  20  witnesses  and  counsel  moves  to 
exclude  those  witnesses  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  forcing  the 
court  to  send  out  on  a  warm  day  in  if  ay  or  June  those  witnesses  to  a 
room  which  is  much  smaller  tnan  the  room  in  which  we  are  now 
sitting  and  which  has  not  a  single  window  in  it  for  either  light  or 
ventilation.  That  is  just  an  illustration  of  the  general  character  of 
the  accommodations  in  that  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  expect  to  treat  the  witnesses  as  well  as 
the  prisoners,  do  you? 

Mr.  Covington.  That  would  perhaps  be  a  violent  presumption  in 
some  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  I  venture  to  urge  tnat  wit- 
nesses ought  at  least  to  have  equal  treatment  with  prisoners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And,  speaking  seriously,  the  witnesses  are 
certainly  treated  in  the  matter  of  theii  personal  comfort  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  a  credit  to  this  Government.  Some  of  the  couitroom^ 
have  no  witness  rooms  connected  therewith,  and  none  even  con- 
venient thereto.  Although  the  building  is  quite  a  large  one,  and 
the  court  rooms  are  distiibuted  in  various  paits  of  it,  there  is  but 
one  ladies'  witness  room  in  the  building  and  l)ut  one  ladies'  toilet  on 
the  main  floor. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  la  it  your  understanding  that  the  interior  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  Mr.  Mondell,  I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  hesita^ 
tion  about  the  interior  of  the  builaing.  However,  during  my  two 
y^ears  of  service  there  I  have  gone  through  the  building  a  great  many 
times,  and  have  examined  its  possibilities  as  they  have  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  plan  that  Mr.  Elliott  Woods,  the  Supeiin- 
tendent  of  the  Capitol,  has  developed  (and  which  was  originated  a 
number  of  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  present  building  of  the  court  of 
appeals  was  provided  for),  can  be  carried  out,  there  will  be  accom- 
modations for  the  courts,  and  the  administrative  offices  incident 
thereto,  which  will  be  most  satisfactory  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come.  That  plan  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  building,  by  way 
of  addition  to  our  supreme  court  buUding,  of  about  the  same  cost  of 
the  court  of  appeals  building,  say  $250,000  It  will  be  connected 
with  the  present  courthouse,  and  be  located  at  an  angle  from  the 
northeast  coiner.  The  supreme  court  building,  with  the  court  of 
appeals  building  at  the  northwest  comer,  and  this  new  addition  at 
the  northeast  coiner,  will  make  the  court  buildings  of  the  District  of 
of  Columbia  occupy  three  sides  of  a  rectangle  just  as  do  the  Capitol, 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
additional  building  will  be  used  for  the  municipal  court  of  the  District 
and  for  the  offices  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  which  now  occupy  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  groimd  floor  of  our  courthouse,  much  to  the  restriction 
and  crowding  of  the  building  so  far  as  needed  space  for  other  purposes 
is  concerned. 

With  the  recorder  of  deeds  out  of  the  present  building,  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  the  United  States  marshals  offices  from  the  main  floor 
to  the  first  floor,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  present  offices  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  first  floor,  there  wiU  then  be  remaining 
a  sufficient  space  to  provide  for  not  merely  the  six  com*t  rooms  now 
required  for  the  six  divisions  and  the  six  judges,  but  for  eight  en- 
tirely adequate  court  rooms  and  for  the  necessary  judges'  chambers, 
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ijeitnesses  rooms,  and  those  clerks  rooms  which  are  required  to  be 
upon  the  same  floor  with  the  court  rooms.  In  addition  to  that,  there 
li^ill  be  space  for  all  of  the  necessary  quarters  for  juries  when  they 
retire  to  consider  their  verdicts,  ana  for  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This,  at  least,  is  my  belief,  although  1 
would  not  say  it  authoritatively  because  I  am  not  an  architect.  I 
have,  however,  gone  over  roughly  the  possibilities  in  the  present 
building. 

Let  me  say  also  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  absolutely  no 
adequate  quarters  for  caring  for  juries  that  may.  be  confined  over- 
night for  their  deliberations.  The  room  of  the  grand  jury  now  is  used 
for  sleeping  quarters  for  a  petit  jury  that  happens  to  be  out  over- 
night. There  are  four  divisions  of  our  court  m  which  are  taking 
place  jury  trials  every  day.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility 
for  two  juries  to  be  confined  over  night  at  the  same  time.  With  the 
present  facilities  great  inconvenience  would  surely  result. 

Take  the  matter  of  justices'  chambers  and  consider  how  unsatis- 
factory the  situation  is.  Four  of  the  six  justices  have  but  one  room 
each.  I  have  one  room,  which  is  much  too  large,  but  I  have  no 
other  room.  Two  of  the  justices  have  two  rooms  eacJi,  but  they 
are  most  inconveniently  arranged  for  chambers.  My  stenographer 
has  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  me,  and  it  is  the  same  with  three  of 
my  associates.  As  we  all  know,  with  a  busy  court  a  great  many 
persons  come  to  see  a  judge  in  chambers  about  matters  which  are 
more  or  less  private.  Attorneys  representing  both  sides  of  a  pending 
litigation  frequently  come  to  have  consultations  over  matters  which 
are  not  ^et  public.  In  criminal  cases  the  United  States  attorney  will 
come  with  counsel  for  a  defendant  charged  with  crime  to  talk  over 
with  the  judge  who  is  presiding  in  a  crinunal  division  the  facts  which 
the  court  ought  to  know  in  connection  with  a  plea  of  guilty.  There 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  privacjr  for  such  interviews,  and  as  it  is  four 
of  the  judges  have  no  opportumty  for  privacy  in  their  chambers.  If 
there  are  several  people  successively  coming  in,  another  disadvantage 
is  that  those  people  are  sitting  in  the  one  room  waiting,  and  they  of 
course  see  all  others  who  are  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
words,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  none  of  that  judicial  privacy  which 
ought  to  surround  judicial  chambers. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  That  is  what  our  President  does,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  Well,  Mr.  Gillett,  I  have  been  translated  from 
the  arena  of  politics  to  the  quiet  judicial  field,  and,  moreover,  I  have 
no  criticism  lor  the  President's  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  has  anvthing  been  done  toward  working 
out  an  economical  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  this  building  i 

Mr.  Covington.  Yes;  some  weeks  ago  I  asked  Mr.  Woods  to  work 
out,  as  best  he  could,  plans  for  the  remodeling  and  reconstruction  of 
the  building,  and  he  very  kindly  sent  over  Mr.  Eccard,  one  of  his 
architects,  who  has  gone  over  the  matter  ouite  thoroughly.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  if  I  recall  aright,  Mr.  Wooas  told  me  he  nad  himself 
some  years  ago  given  considerable  thought  to  the  matter  of  the 
facing  of  the  exterior  of  the  building.  It  was  around  about  the  time 
the  (A>urt  of  Appeals  Building  was  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  interior  and  not  the 
exterior  of  the  building. 
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Mr.  Covington.  I  presume  Mr.  Eccard  has  gone  into  the  recon- 
struction possibilities,  but  I  would  really  like  to  say  just  a  word  more 
in  regard  to  the  condition  and  adaptability  of  the  building.  The 
best  exhibit  with  reference  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  building,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  about  its  reaUy  bad  condition,  would  be  the  appear- 
ance— exterior  and  interior — upon  a  visit,  if  you  will  come  over  there 
and  look  it  over. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Judge,  I  was  summoned  there  as  a  witness  last  year 
and  spent  one  afternoon,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  one  of  the  court  rooms, 
and  I  was  quite  impressed  witn  the  fact  that  it  was  a  large,  spacious, 
and  comfortable  although  not  elegant  or  modem,  but  a  very  satis- 
factory room,  I  thought,  for  a  court.  I  was  in  the  room  "on  the 
northeast  comer. 

Mr.  CoviNOTON.  Yes;  that  is  the  room  in  which  Justice  Stafford 
was  sitting. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Covington.  The  two  rooms  on  the  northeast  and  northwest 
comers,  respectively,  are  in  point  of  equipment  better  than  the  other 
four  rooms.  However,  there  is  no  question  about  the  size  of  the 
rooms.  I  would  not  want  it  to  appear  in  the  record  that  I  make 
complaint  about  the  size  of  any  of  those  rooms.  On  the  contrary, 
my  whole  notion  of  the  remodeling  of  this  courthouse  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is,  in  my  belief.  Targe  enough  to  furnish  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  needs  of  the  court  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  the  building  can  easily  be  made  to  be  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  other  Government  buildings  in  Washington.  And 
this  can  be  done  at  an  expenditure  of  money  that  would  be  only  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  an  entirely  new  court- 
house, say,  along  the  lines  of  the  present  District  Building.  We 
have  there  the  making  of  quite  a  satisfactory  courthouse  for  a  long 
time  to  come  for  a  relatively  modest  sum  of  money. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  before  you  take  up  the  details  with  Mr.  Woods 
I  would  like  to  say,  not  in  any  undue  sense  of  laudation  of  the  court  I 
happen  to  preside  over,  but  merely  to  state  the  facts,  there  is  a  great 
misconception  about  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  that  court.  It  is  the 
only  court  in  the  United  States  that  occupies  the  dual  position  of 
being  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  territory 
and  at  the  same  time  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  United  Stat^ 
district  court.  It  not  only  exercises  the  usual  powers  of  a  United 
States  district  court,  like  a  district  court  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  onljr  United  States  coiu't,  because  of  its  location 
here  in  the  city  of  Wasnington,  in  which  proceedings  may  be  insti- 
tuted, in  order  either  to  obtain  a  writ  of  mandamus  dut^ctea  to  a  head 
of  a  department,  requiring  him  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
proper  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress,  or  in  order  to  obtain  a  writ 
of  injunction  to  restrain  a  head  of  a  department  from  acting  contrary 
to  what  the  litigant  believes  to  be  the  proper  construction  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  To  illustrate,  when  the  Congress  passes  an  act  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  any 
of  the  other  Cabinet  officials  to  act  in  some  particular  respect  con- 
cerning Federal  matters  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
E articular  Cabinet  official  declines  to  act,  the  onlv  place  where  he  can 
e  proceeded  against  by  mandamus  to  compel  nim  to  act  is  in  tliis 
United  States  district  court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia;  or,  if  he  proceeds  to  act  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to 
what  the  persons  interested  believe  to  be  the  proper  construction  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  this  is  the  only  court  in  which  the  litigants  come  in 
order  to  restrain  him. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  pending  in  our  court,  as  we  always 
have  pending,  vastly  important  suits  wmch  concern  the  operations 
of  the  Grovemment  itself  m  remote  parts  of  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  city  of  Washington  being  the  seat  of  government  and  the  legal 
home  of  the  Cabinet  officials.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  at 
this  moment  proceeding  against  Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  respect  to  ms  idea  of  the  enforcement  of  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  States.  I  understand  that  approximately  $200,000,000 
of  land  grants  are  to  be  affected  by  the  aecision  in  this  case.  The 
lands  which  are  involved  are  all  out  m  the  far  West,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

So  that  there  is  here  in  Washington,  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  court  which  has  jurisdiction  over  aU  the 
kinds  of  controversies  over  which,  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  City  of  New  York  exercises  jurisdiction  in  that  city,  also  the 
entire  jurisdiction  of  a  probate  court,  also  jurisdiction  over  aU  the 
matters  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  United  States 
district  courts,  and  also  the  additional  jurisdiction  as  a  United  States 
court  over  the  governmental  acts  of  the  Cabinet  oflBcials  where  either 
a  mandatory  or  restraining  order  is  required  to  be  directed  to  them, 
no  matter  where  the  actual  subject  matter  of  the  controversy  may  be 
located. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  absence  of  an  executive,  such  as  the 
governor  of  a  State,  it  is  provided  by  enactment  of  Congress  that  the 
chief  justice  of  the  district  supreme  court  shall  perform  the  same 
duties  and  functions  as  the  governor  of  a  State  in  respect  to  requisi- 
tions for  fugitives  from  justice  that  are  ordinarily  directed  to 
governors. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  courthouse  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  very  great  variety  of  judicial 
functions  in  daily  performance.  Many  oi  tnem  concern  the  actual 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  policy  of 
this  Government  has  seemed  to  be  to  provide,  on  a  plane  of  sensible 
liberality,  for  the  accommodations  necessary  for  the  various  instru- 
mentalities of  government  here  in  the  Nation's  capital.  As  incident 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  I  have  already  outlined,  the 
people  from  aU  parts  of  the  United  States  come  into  the  courthouse 
to  htigate  important  controversies  with  the  great  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  it  does  seem  that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time  ought  to  be  to  provide  for  a  thoroughly 
modern  and  commodious  courthDuse.  It  ought  not  to  let  the  present 
time  go  by  and  wait  until  there  may  come  pressure  from  the  lawyers 
in  Washington  to  remove  the  courthouse  to  some  other  place  as  a 
matter  of  cjuvenienca  to  them.  Thit  is  always  the  pressure  which 
comes  in  metropolitan  cities  from  the  men  who  have  the  large  court 
practices.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  transfer  the 
courthouse  to  a  point  convenient  to  the  office  buildings  in  which  they 
are  located.  But  it  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  anything  ever  happens 
to  destroy  entirely  the  present  simple  and  architecturally  beautiful 
courthouse.     It  is  located  in  a  spacious  square  which  shoiild  always 
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be  retained  as  a  governmental  park.  And  little  as  the  casual  resident 
even  of  Washington  may  think,  that  building  is  actually  much  nearer 
the  center  of  population  than  are  locations  around  the  Treasury 
Building. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  location  is  convenient  enough^  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  speaking  about,  Mr. 
Borland.  At  the  present  moment,  if  we  spend  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  that  building  and  carry  out  the  plans  which  have 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Woods,  we  wiU  then  have  a  Federal  court 
building  there  of  such  character  that  for  half  a  century  at  least  there 
will  be  no  agitation  in  this  city  for  the  removal  of  the  court  to  another 
locaUty;  but  if  the  buildinjg  is  allowed  to  go  down  until  a  committee 
looking  at  it  would  be  likely  to  say,  '^We  might  just  as  well  abandon 
this  structure  entirely ;  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  remodel  or  reconstruct 
it/'  you  will  find  then  an  a^tation  for  the  removal  of  the  courthouse 
up  to  some  other  part  of  the  city  near  the  office  buildings  and  on  a 
piece  of  high-priced  land.  That  I  should  very  much  di^ke  to  see. 
This  present  building  is  replete  with  historical  interest.  It  is  one  of 
the  earhcr  buildings  in  Washington.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  classical 
architecture.  It  sets  there  in  a  part  of  the  great  Fension  Building 
square  on  an  immense  area  of  Federal  ground,  convenient  to  the 
Capitol,  reasonably  convenient  to  all  of  the  business  sections  of 
Washington.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  courthouse  should  ever 
be  removed  from  that  spot,  and  the  way  to  make  that  absolutely 
certain  is  to  so  remodel  and  reconstruct  it  at  the  present  time  that 
there  will  never  be  any  agitation  for  its  removal. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  more.  When  you  get  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  buUding,  upstairs,  as  we  call  it,  you  come  upon  practically 
the  same  condition  as  you  find  on  the  first  floor.  Tne  ceilings  are 
not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  high;  for  the  size  of  the  rooms  there  you 
have  abnormally  low  ceihngs.  If  jou  go  into  the  present  quarters  of 
the  United  States  attorney,  you  will  find  that  the  quarters  are  quite 
inadequate.  Our  faciUties  for  caring  for  jurors,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  in  long  cases  are  really  lamentable.  You  gentlemen  may 
recall  the  trial  of  the  great  Hvde-Benson  land  fraud  case  which  was 
held  here  some  years  ago.  Tnat  was  a  case  which  took  some  weeks 
before  Justice  Stafford.  What  moved  him  to  confine  the  jury  in  that 
case  I  do  not  know,  because  I  was  not  on  the  bench  at  that  time, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  felt  impelled  to  confine  the  jury  in  that  case, 
although  it  was  a  case  of  the  violation  merely  of  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States.  That  jury  was  confined  for  weeks,  and  there  were 
really  no  adequate  facilities  for  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  your  idea  that  in  remodeling  the  interior  of 
this  building  consideration  should  be  had  of  the  fact  that  ultimately, 
and  in  the  no  distant  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  another  build* 
ing  to  the  northeast  of  the  present  building,  corresponding  with  the 
buildii^  now  occupied  hj  the  court  of  appeals  ? 

Mr.  (53VINGTON.  That  is  certainly  my  idea.  I  think  that  if  that 
scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  it  ought  to  be  carried  to  completion.  I 
think  that  to  spend  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  this  building 
as  a  mere  matter  of  temporary  improvement,  without  carrying  out 
a  connected  scheme  for  the  entire  court  faciUties  of  the  District, 
would  be  shortsighted.  The  municipal  court  of  this  city,  the  poor- 
man's  court,  where,  after  all,  justice  is  in  operation  before  a  class  of 
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people  that  form  their  impressions  of  government  very  largely  from 
the  way  they  see  justice  administered,  has  jurisdiction  of  civil  liti- 
gated controversies  between  citizens  up  to  an  amount  of  $500,  and 
it  is  housed  in  what  I  think  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  recon- 
verted old  dwelling  house  on  John  Marshall  Place.  There  are  there 
now  located  the  nve  municipal  judges,  with  their  court  rooms,  in 
most  ramshackle  quarters.  Was  it  not  an  old  dwelling  house,  Mr. 
Woods  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Courts.  It  was  Senator  Morgan^s  old  residence. 

Mr.  Covington.  It  was  an  old  residence.     There  are  five  mimicipal 

t'udges  in  this  city  in  what  is  an  important  minor  court,  and  they  are 
Loused  in  rooms  of  an  old  dwelling  house. 

Mr.  Borland.  Could  they  be  moved  to  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  new  mimicipal  court 
building  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  We  have  no  new  municipal  court  building,  but 
we  have  a  new  police  court  building. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  The  pohce  court  has  jurisdiction  only  over  crimi- 
nal cases,  while  the  municipal  court  is  a  court  which  now  has  juris- 
diction over  the  minor  civil  litigated  controversies  up  to  $500  in 
amount.  As  a  result  of  a  gieat  deal  of  work  bv  a  committee  of  the 
bar  here,  who  have  very  praiseworthily  donatea  a  great  deal  of  their 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  judges  of  our  courts,  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  new  basis  of  administering  justice  in  the  municipal  court, 
very  much  the  same  as  now  exists  in  Boston,  New  York,  ana  Chicago. 
In  other  words,  it  is  hoped  that  the  municipal  court  may  be  an 
inferior  court  in  which  a  poor  man  who  has  a  controversy  involving  a 
small  amount  of  money  may  get  a  jury  trial  just  as  speedily  and  just 
as  certainly  as  can  take  place  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  they  have  juries  now  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  They  do  not  have  juries  now;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bar  committee,  m  conjunction  with  the  judges  of  our  courtg, 
in  working  out  a  scheme  whereby  that  court  shall  have  juries,  to 
make  its  jurisdiction  exclusive  oyer  civil  controversies  under  $500. 
It  will  require,  when  that  is  done,  vastly  larger  and  more  comfortable 
quarters  than  it  now  has. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  the  municipal  coiu'ts  to  which  you  refer,  and 
now  located  in  that  building  on  John  Marshall  Place,  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  cases  of  infractions  of  the  municipal  laws  and  regula- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Covington.  No;  they  do  not  have  such  jurisdiction.  The 
police  court  has  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  dia  not  catch  your  point  about  the  court  on  John 
Marshall  Place.  I  know  the  building  to  which  you  have  referred,  as 
I  was  there  myself  on  some  matters  not  long  ago.  What  is  your 
proposition?  Do  you  think  that  building  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  that  court  ou|jht  to  be  housed  in  the  reconstructed  court 
house  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Covington.  No;  but  I  think  it  should  be  in  an  extension  of  the 
reconstructed  courthouse,  which  may  be  so  placed   as  to  make  it 
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practically  a  counterpart  of  the  present  Court  of  Appeals  Building. 
I  ou  will  recollect  that,  earlier  in  my  statement,  I  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  all  the  courts  of  the  District  in  adequate  buildings 
in  the  square  now  occupied  by  on^  courthouse.     The  Court  of  Ap- 

Eeals  Biulding  was  really  intended  to  be  connected  with  our  building 
y  an  arcade.  If,  as  I  have  said,  an  addition  to  our  building  can  be 
built  for  about  $250,000,  in  the  same  relative  position  on  the  nortb- 
east  as  the  corn-t  of  appeals  now  is  on  the  northwest  corner,  the 
municipal  court  will  occupy  that,  and  the  recorder  of  deeds  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  our  present  lower  floor.  The  municipal  court  is  in 
real  need  of  a  proper  courthouse,  and  upon  that  plan  there  would  be 
a  fine  group  of  court  buildings  here  in  Washington  for  the  very 
moderate  total  expenditure  of  about  $500,000.  in  fact,  having  in 
view  that  wise  economy  which  spends  with  sensible  liberality  to 
prevent  future  waste,  you  should  provide  for  this  entire  work  at  this 
time. 

DATA   RELATING  TO  THB  COURTHOUSE,   WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

Length,  240  feet. 
Width,  176  feet. 
Height,  60  feet. 
Number  of  floors,  3. 

Height  of  basement  story,  11  feet  5  inches. 
Height  of  principal  story,  21  feet. 
Height  of  attic  story,  9  feet  6  inches. 
Ground  area  of  building,  42,240  square  feet. 
Cubic  contents  of  building,  2,534,400  cubic  feet. 
Court  rooms,  6. 

Rooms  for  accommodation  of  juries,  3. 

Witness  rooms  for  accommodation  of  witnesses  one  of  which  is  not  lighted  from  the 
outside,  4. 
Consulting  room  for  lawyers,  1. 
Toilet  rooms,  public,  3;  private,  9;  for  women,  2. 
Ventilated  court  rooms,  none. 

Rooms  occupied  by  bar  association  (area,  4,260  square  feet),  4. 
Rooms  occupied  by  register  of  wills  (area,  5,760  square  feet),  12. 
Rooms  occupied  by  recorder  of  deeds  (area,  6,000  square  feet),  20. 
Rooms  occupied  by  district  attorney  (area,  3,875  square  feet),  12. 
Rooms  occupied  by  United  States  marshal  (area,  1,920  square  feet),  6. 
Rooms  occupied  as  judges'  quarters  (area,  3,875  square  feet),  10. 
Rooms  occupied  by  clerk's  office  (area,  6,688  square  feetX  6. 
Rooms  occupied  by  auditor's  office  (area,  1,120  square  feet),  3. 

Total  area  of  floor  space square  feet . .  65, 230 

Total  area  occupied  for  office  and  court  purposes do 37,618 

Total  area  of  corridor  floor  space  and  porticos do 28, 612 

Total  area  occupied  by  probation  officer do 600 

Total  area  of  cell  rooms  (4  rooms) do 3, 520 

Note. — In  the  hearing  of  April  11,  the  Superintendent  United  States  Capitol 
Building  and  Grounds  stated  that  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  to  him  by  Judge 
Covington  approximately  $80,000  would  be  required,  and  that  this  coupled  with  the 
superintendent's  proposition  to  resurface  the  old  building  with  limestone  and  put 
in  a  permanent  condition,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  would  mean  a  total  approximate  ex- 
penditure  of  $200,000. 

Washington,  April  12, 1916. 
Mr.  James  C.  Courts, 

Clerk  Committee  on  AppropriationSy  House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  oral  request  yesterday  for  information  respecting 
the  cost  and  circumstances  attending  the  erection  of  the  city  hall  of  the  former  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Washington,  1  have  to  state  that  it  is  impracticable  within  the 
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limited  period  indicated  in  your  request  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  cost  which  the 
com  miflBioners  could  guarantee  to  be  absolutely  accurate. 

A  hasty  review  of  the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  laws  of  Oon- 
greaa  on  the  subject  gives  the  following  result: 

Appropriations  by  city  of  Washington: 

July  14,  1820 115,000.00 

Oct.  19,  1820 300.00 

Mar.  29. 1821 13,000.00 

Oct.  24.  1821 5,700.00 

Apr.  5, 1825 30.00 

July  27,  1826 20,000.00 

Dec.  4,  1830 627.28 

$54,  657. 28 

Appropriations  by  Congress: 

Mar.  3, 1823  (3  Stat.,  785) 10,000.00 

Mar.  3,  1849  (9  Stat.,  362) 30,000.00 

— 40,000.00 

Total *. 94,657.28 

Congress  also  within  that  period  made  the  following  appropriations  for  repairs: 

May  25,  1824  (6  Stat. ,  314) 11, 116 

Mar.  3, 1856  (11  Stat.,  85) 2, 600 


3,616 


On  March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.,  540),  Congress  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  corporate  successor  of  Uie  city  of  Wadiington,  in  the 
city  hall  for  175,000,  as  follows: 

''  For  the  purchase  by  the 'United  States  of  the  interest  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  present  city  hall  building  in  Washington,  now  used  solely  for  Government  pur- 
poses, such  sum  as  may  be  determined  by  three  impartial  appraisers  to  be  selected 
oyr  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  exceeaing  $75,000,  the  same  to  be  applied  by  said 
District  only  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Dbtrict  oliices;  and  the 
governor  and  board  of  public  works  are  authorized,  if  thev  deem  it  advisable  for  that 
purpose,  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  sufficient  land,  fronting  on  Pennsvlvania 
ana  Louisiana  Avenues,  between  Seventh  and  Ninth  Streets:  Provided,  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  expenditures  for  said 
land,  or  for  the  purchase  money  therefor,  or  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon; 
and  no  land  or  the  use  thereof  is  hereby  granted  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  any  building 
thereon  for  such  building." 

The  specific  object  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  by  Congress  was  "to  cause  to  be 
purchased  and  completely  finished  in  the  city  hall,  now  building  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, permanent  and  suitable  apartments  for  holding  the  session  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  use  of  the  grand  and  petit  juries  of  the  said  county,  for  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the 
aaid  court  and  the  marshal  of  the  said  District,  and  for  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  books,  papers,  and  records  of  the  said  court:  Promdea,  That  the  said  purchase 
can  be  made  upon  reasonable  terms  and  not  exceeding  the  sum  hereinafter  appro- 
priated, under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  President,"  and  of  the  appropriation  of  $30,000 
''for  the  cost  of  erecting  the  half  of  the  city  hall  building  granted  to  and  occupied  by 
the  Government  for  the  circuit,  district,  and  criminal  courts  of  the  United  States, «to 
be  expended  by  the  said  corporation  in  finishing  the  exterior  of  the  said  building, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Proirided,  That  rooms  enough 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secrets^ 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  rooms  so  provided." 

The  $75,000  so  appropriated  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  public  works 
on  the  27 tn  of  August,  1873,  in  two  installments  of  $25,000  and  $50,000,  respectively. 
Five  thousand  dollars  of  this  money  was  kept  intact,  except  a  small  amount  of  it, 
which  was  used  to  make  a  slight  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  building* 
The  remainder  was  used  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
its  general  purposes  in  the  prosecution  of  certain  municipal  improvements. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  public  works  stated,  page  514  of  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  joint  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (S.  Rept.  453, 43d  Cong. ,  1st  sess.),  that  the  money  was  used 
by  that  board  in  preference  to  letting  it  lie  idle,  and  that  the  board  substituted  for 
it  $80,000  in  8  per  cent  sewer  certificates  which  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  bank. 
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in  preference  to  issuing  the  certificates  and  subjecting  the  District  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  thereon. 

The  city  hall  has  been  enlarged  since  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  but 
that,  I  infer,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

The  initial  effort  for  the  construction  of  the  buildin£[  was  an  ordinance  of  that  cor- 
poration, dated  February  23,  1815,  by  which  it  was  decided  to  raise  $30,000  by  lottery 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  endowing  two  schoolhouses  on  the  Lancaster  B3rBtem 
for  $10,000;  for  building  a  penitentiary  for  $10,000;  and  building  a  town  house  <h'  city 
hall  for  $10,000.  Nothing  substantial  came  of  that  ordinance.  Subsequent  piefatory 
legislation  on  the  same  subject  was  taken  by  the  city  councils,  from  time  to  time, 
until  April  1, 1820,  when  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  advertise  for  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  city  hall  to  cost  $100,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  city  lottery  fund. 

The  plan  or  George  Hatfield,  who  had  been  one  of  the  superintendents  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  Capitol  under  the  original  commissioners,  was  preferred,  but 
involved  such  great  cost  that  he  accordingly  revised  it,  and  on  July  14, 1820,  proposals 
on  the  reduced  plans  were  requested  for  so  much  of  the  building  as  the  commisaionen 
might  deem  expedient.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  August  24, 1820,  with  elaborate 
ceremonies. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  building  by  lottery — ^but  the  proj- 
ect, which  was  known  as  the  National  or  Gillespie  lottery,  proved  very  disastrous  to 
the  city  through  the  defalcation  of  one  of  the  lottery  managers. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  J.  Donovan, 
Secretary  Board  of  Commisaioners  District  of  ColunMa. 


January  30, 1907. 
Hon.  James  A.  Tawnby, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  As  the  committee  already  knows,  I  have  charge  of  the  repairs  to  the  courthouse 
of  this  city,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  my  earnest 
belief  tfiat  this  historic  building,  which  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  a  monument  of  past  times,  should  be  overhauled  and  pre- 
served. 

It  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  in  past  years,  and  while  the  main  body  of  the 
building  is  fireproof,  the  roof  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  structure  is  not.  A  small 
section  of  the  south  portion  of  the  roof  was  remodeled  and  fireproofed  about  two  yean 
a^o,  and  it  easily  afforded  splendid  room  for  the  files  of  the  courts,  together  with  addi- 
tional jury  rooms  which  were  very  much  needed . 

This  old  building  has  a  very  interesting  history.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1826, 
and  I  believe  some  of  the  money  was  secured  bv  means  of  a  lottery,  and  was  constructed 
under  a  joint  arrangement  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  corporation 
of  Washington,  as  it  was  then  known,  the  east  portion  being  constructed  by  uie  Gov- 
emment  and  the  west 
and  b)r  an  appropriation 

the  building  owned  by  the  corporation  of  Washington.  Geori^( 
fame,  Is  said  to  have  been  the  architect,  as  the  plans  show  his  sij^ature.  It  would 
certainly  seem  desirable  to  overhaul  the  old  structure  and  put  it  m  shape  for  preser- 
vation for  all  time,  and  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  owing  to  the  vast  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  courts,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  an  addition  be  con- 
structed, as  shown  on  plans,  which  I  ask  leave  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

The  question  of  extension  has  been  in  my  mind  for  over  two  years,  and  has  lat*»ly 
b^n  brought  forward  to  my  attention  by  the  earnest  app3al  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  judges,  that  the  subject  be  taken  up  and  pr58?nted  to  Congrc*ss. 

As  will  be  8v?en  by  the  plans,  the  ext?n8ion  suggested  consists  of  an  addition  of  two 
wings  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  building,  and  the  construction  is  intended  to  har- 
monize with  the  original  structure. 

The  attached  sheet  of  estimates  will  give  full  information  to  the  committee  as  .to 
the  entire  cost  of  the  work  and  the  cost  of  the  details. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elliott  Woods, 
Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Builaing  and  Oroundi. 

Note. — ^This  appeal  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  present  new  addition  known 
as  the  Court  of  Appeals  Building.  The  building  designea  to  be  erected  at  the  east  of 
the  courthouse  has  not  been  oonstrurted. 
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Saturday,  April  8,  1916. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

STATEMElfTS  OF  MB.  BTBON  B.  ITEWTOIT,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
BETABT  OF  THE  TBEASX7BT;  MB.  JAMES  A.  WETMOBE, 
ACTDTO  SUPEBVISIHO  ABCHITECT;  AND  MB.  JOHN  W. 
6INDEB,  STTPEBINTENDENT  COMPUTING  DIVISION. 

ORDER   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  the  estmates  tor  public  build- 
ings included  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  and  in  a  number  of  House 
documents.    Have  you  seen  this  print  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes:  I  am  familiar  with  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  print  been  examined  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of&cials  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  it  now  carries  the  revised  esti- 
mates of  the  department  for  public  buildings  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  have  you  checked  up  these  esti- 
mates ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  correctly,  as  now  printed  this  con- 
tains all  of  the  estimates  of  moneys  which  can  be  used  by  the  depart- 
ment until  the  4th  of  March  next  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  items  here  in  the  order  established 
by  the  rule  of  taking  projects  up  in  their  order  or  are  there  any  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  although  some  of 
these  buildings  have  been  advanced. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  that  have  been  advanced  out  of  their 
order? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  some  that  have  been  advanced  but  not 
out  of  their  order  in  the  sense  of  taking  them  up  ahead  of  other  build- 
ings. We  have  had  cases  where  we  could  not  go  ahead,  and  others 
have  been  advanced  in  their  place  in  the  meantime.  We  get,  for  in- 
stance, a  situation  where  there  is  a  change  of  legislation  contem- 
plated, and  we  lay  that  building  aside  and  the  next  one  takes  its 
Slace.  Then  we  had,  you  know,  as  I  explained  to  you  at  a  previous 
earing,  some  22  buildings  more  gotten  ready  for  than  we  had  thought 
would  oe  possible,  and  we  have  made  estimates  for  those. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  vet  answered  my  question.  Have 
you  taken  up  any  buildings  out  oi  their  order? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  building  is  taken  out  of  its  order  except  as  that 
order  has  been  disarranged  by  not  being  able  to  go  ahead  with  some 
building. 
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BINOHAMTON;  N.  Y.,  POST  OFFICE,  REPAIR  OF  DAMAGE  DONE  BT  FIRE. 

[See  p.  1494.] 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Binghamton  post  office,  is 
not  that  taken  out  of  its  order  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  a  special  act  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is.  It  is  advanced  ahead  of 
work  authorized  before  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  item  you  have  here  for  Binghamton  is  for 
repairs. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  for  the  new  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  item  under  Binghamton  is  for  repairs  to  the 
old  building,  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  building  was  so  completely  gutted 
you  could  not  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  had  to  move  out  and  were  using 
an  old  stable  up  there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  the  building  has  been  about  one-half 
occupied  ever  since  the  fire.  One-half  of  the  roof  burnt  oflf,  and  the 
other  half  they  continued  to  occupy. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  expenaiture  of  $30,000  put  the  building 
in  such  shape  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  up  another  building  ? 

Mr.  WEirttfORE.  No,  sir;  this  will  make  temporary  repairs,  so  it 
can  be  occupied  a^ain  by  the  post  office  and  the  other  oranches  which 
vacated  the  building.     Some  of  the  branches  remained  in  the  build- 

The  Chairman.  Temporary  repairs  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Temporary  repairs  to  save  the  temporary  rent  for 
branches  of  the  service  which  vacated  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  are  you  paying  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  That  is  handled  by  another 
department. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  about  that.  We  have  authorized 
a  new  buUding. 

Mr.  Newton.  A  site  has  been  acquired  in  Binghamton  imder  the 
present  authorization,  and  there  is  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  a  building  there.  I  think  the  additional  $100,000  for  the 
building  was  a  special  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  there  was  a  special  act  authorizing  the 
building  because  there  was  a  fire  there,  ana  now  you  ai'e  asking  us  to 
spend  $30,000  for  temporary  repairs  to  a  building  that  you  are  not 
going  to  occupy  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  will  be  several  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  several  years. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  will  bo  at  least  two  years  before  we  can  complete 
that  building,  and  maybe  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  take  you  a  long  time  to  make  these  repairs? 

Mr.  Newton. .  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  plans  been  prepared  for  the  new  build- 
ing? 

Air.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  pay  rent  than  to  pa> 
$30,000  for  repairing  an  old  building  just  for  temporary  use  ? 
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Mr.  Newton.  The  post  office  is  all  in  the  old  building.  Part  of  it 
was  destroyed  and  part  of  the  roof  was  bunied,  and  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  making  that  building  habitable  until  the  new  building  can 
be  constructed.  The  cost  of  moving  out  of  that  building  and  finding 
new  quarters  wouldprobably  be  a  greater  expense. 

The  Chairman.  They  are"  now  out  of  the  building  and  have  been 
for  some  time.    This  me  took  place  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Newton.  But  I  think  the  building  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
building  has  been  occupied  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  going  to  move  anybody  out  of 
there.  Thev  are  doine  a  certain  amount  of  business  there  now,  and 
the  rest  of  tnem  are  already  out. 

Mr.  Newton.  As  I  understand  it,  the  first  repairs  made  were  of  a 
very  tempcwary  character,  putting  on  a  temporary  roof.  etc. 

Ine  Chairman.  $30,000  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  repairing  a 
buildins  you  are  going  to  abandon  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Newton.  We  are  not  going  to  abandon  it  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will  abandon  it  or  sell  it  or  dispose  of  it 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  has  been  talk  about  its  being  taken  as  a  city 
hall  or  police  headquarters  for  the  city.  The  buuding  itself  is  in 
fairly  good  condition.    The  walls  are  in  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  They  told  us  that  that  building  was  completely 
gutted,  and  that  was  one  reason  the  special  bill  went  through  without 
any  trouble. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  building,  outside  of  the 
buildings  for  which  remodeUng  or  repair  provisions  have  been  made, 
which  has  been  taken  up  out  of  its  numerical  order  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  except  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  this  old  building  after 
it  is  repaired  and  then  vacated? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  should  suppose  in  that  case,  as  in  all  others,  after 
we  have  no  further  use  for  the  building  we  will  ask  Congress  for 
authority  to  dispose  of  it.     That  would  be  the  natural  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Congress  passed  a  special 
bill  providing  for  a  new  building  there  because  a  fire  had  destroyed 
the  old  one,  and  jou  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  spend  $30,000  for 
repairs  to  a  building  which  is  going  to  be  abandoned  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Mr.  Newton.  What  other  course  could  have  been  taken?  The 
post  office  had  to  be  housed  there. 

TTie  Chairman.  You  could  rent  quarters  just  as  you  have  been 
doing.  I  think  you  have  been  doing  that  for  over  two  years.  The 
fire  took  place  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  these  repairs,  after  they  are  made,  so  add  to 
the  value  of  the  property  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  back  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  me  investment? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  so. 

The  CHAnuiAN.  The  fire  was  in  July,  1913,  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  building  had  to  be  preserved.  I  am  not  familiar, 
of  course,  with  the  exact  nature  and  cnaracter  of  the  repairs,  but  I 
have  understood  it  was  merely  to  restore  the  roof  and  do  such  other 
work  as  was  necessary  to  make  it  habitable. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  is  familiar  with  this  estimate  and  the  nature 
of.  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  repaira  were  principaUy  in  connection  with  the 
roof  and  the  upper  stories  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  familiar  with  it?  Who  has  the  details  of 
the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  them  in  the  office  showing  ho^w  that 
estimate  is  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  bring  those  details  down  here. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  has  been  spent  on  the  building  in  the  last 
two  years  and  a  half,  since  the  fire  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  amount  in  dollars,  but  it  was 
a  small  expenditure,  just  for  a  temporarv  paper  roof  on  the  part 
burnt  off  and  the  restoring  of  the  winaows  broken  out.  Sutoo- 
quently  a  felt  roof  of  a  temporary  character  was  put  on  and  some 
repairs  made  to  plaster  work  on  upper  floor,  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,400 
in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  look  into  this  matter  thoroughly, 
because  we  want  a  very  complete  statement  about  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  What  we  did  was  simply  to  make  that  part  of  the 
building  wind  and  water  tight. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  very  full  information,  and  you  will  have 
to  be  prepared  when  you  come  back  again  to  give  it  to  us. 

Note. — Full  details  are  given  in  department  letter  of  June  12. 1914.  to  the  Spealnr 
of  the  Houfie  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  1035,  63d  Gong.,  2a  seas.). 

Mr.  MoNi>ELL.  If  this  is  a  building  which,  after  you  repair  it,  is 
going  to  be  salable  and  going  to  be  salable  for  enough  larger  sum  to 
cover  your  investment,  men  there  would  be  some  reason  for  repairing 
it;  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  building  of  no  value  which  will  be  torn 
down  when  you  go  to  sell  it  and  sold  simply  for  jimk,  then  it  would 
not  seem  wise  to  put  any  more  money  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  real  question. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  we  can  satisfy  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  sale  of  the  present  site  was  authorized  in  the 
act  of  March  4,  1915.  That  was  a  special  bill.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  the  city  taking  that  building  for  police  headquarters,  but 
of  course  the  negotiations  were  never  completed  or  carried  to  any 
point  of  actual  termination. 

ESTIMATES   WITHDRAWN. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  buildings  for  which  estimates  were 
submitted  and  the  estimates  since  withdrawn? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  some  in  full  and  some  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  the  ones  where  the  estimates  were 
wholly  withdrawn  and  give  the  reasons  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  ouildings  were  taken  out  because  they  were 
cared  for  in  the  deficiency  bill.  Are  there  any  other  eliminations 
besides  those  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  ? 
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ALEXANDRIA,    LA.,    POST   OFFICE.  ^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Alexandria,  La.,  is  a  case  where  we  do  not  need 
tlie  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  vou  not  need  the  money? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  tnere  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  get  a  new 
limit  of  cost  as  we  can  not  build  under  the  present  limit.  We  have 
not  sufficient  amount  to  build  the  building  and  provide  for  the  courts. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  for  a  different  proposition,  and  we  can  not 
go  ahead  with  this,  if  the  other  limit  is  to  be  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Member  requested  that  action? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  requested  that  this  building  be 
held  up. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  W)as  asked  for  Alexandria  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $25,000  we  had  asked  for  in  the  sundry  civil  bilL 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  was  the  limit  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $65,000. 

Mr;  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  place  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Its  population  under  the  1910  census  was  14,719. 
It  has  postal  receipts  of  $72,261  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  one? 

COLUMBIA;   S.  C,   POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  the  Alexandria,  La.,  case  is  not  in  this 
print  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  withdrawn  from  the  estimates. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  But  Columbia,  S.  C,  which  is  also  withdrawn,  is  in 
this  print. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  matter  which  has  come  up  since.  At 
Columbia,  S.  C,  there  is  already  a  public  building  which  accommo- 
dates all  the  branches  of  the  public  service.  Congress  has  made  an 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  a  separate  bimding  for  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  was  the  limit? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $265,000.  That  is  sufficient,  in  our  judgment,  to 
build  a  building  for  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service  msteaa  of 
a  post  office  alone.  The  present  building  is  very  badly  located  and 
is  old.  A  bill  has  been  introduced,  not  to  change  the  limit  of  cost 
at  all,  but  to  authorize  us  in  constructing  this  building  to  provide 
that  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service  shall  be  accommoaated  in 
it,  and  whUe  that  is  pending  we  do  not  want  any  money.  If  that 
authorization  goes  through,  we  willTiave  to  have  new  plans  and 
start  anew  agam,  and  of  course  will  not  be  far  enough  along  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  construction  for  some  time,  and  therefore  that  item 
may  go  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  large  a  place  is  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Thirty-four  thousand  and  fifty-eight,  according  to 
the  1910  census,  and  the  postal  receipts  amoimted  to  $160,204  in  1915. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  $265,000  was  appropriated  originally  just  for  a 
post  office  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  ? 
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ELKINS,    W.  VA.,    POST   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  a  case  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  where  we  can 
reduce  the  amount  we  have  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  estimate  $50^000,  and  can  reduce  that  amount 
to  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  abeady  done  that  in  this  print. 

HUNTINGTON,    W.   VA.,    POST   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  At  Huntington,  W.Va.,  plans  were  prepared  for  that 
building,  and  bids  taken.  After  the  bids  were  in,  it  was  represented 
to  the  Treasury  Department  that  there  would  be  a  certain  increase 
in  the  postal  branch  of  the  service  there,  not  in  the  post  office  proper, 
but  in  the  postal  branch  of  the  service,  and  some  other  brancnes, 
which  woula  have  made  our  plans  for  too  smaU  a  building,  so  that 
new  plans  are  being  prepared  without  any  increase  in  the  limit  of 
cost. 

That  puts  the  building  back  on  our  program,  so  we  will  not  need 
that  amount  of  money  at  this  time.  We  have  already  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  which  will  carry  us  when  we  get  the  work  under 
contract  until  the  next  sundry  civil  bill. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR.,    POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  $75,000. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  That  amount  completes  the  limit  of  cost.     The 
original  limit  of  cost  was  $275,000,  and  $200,000  has  been  appro- 

Eriated.     We  asked  here  for  $75,000  for  the  post  office  and  court- 
ouse  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  which  is  the  same  amount  carried  in  the 
urgent  deficiency  biU. 

MISSOULA,  MONT.,   POST   OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  case  where  new  le^slation  is  pending 
before  the  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  to  increase  the 
limit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  work  been  suspended  f 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  did  not  let  a  contract.  We  took  bids,  and 
then  this  bill  was  introduced  to  extend  the  Umit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  suspended  at  the  request  of  the 
Member  ?  • 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  MAIL-CONVEYING  APPARATUS. 

[See  p.  1556.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $7,500.  This  note 
appears  in  the  estimate: 

Attention  is  invited  to  bill  now  pending  for  construction  of  new  poet  office. 
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Mr.  Wetmobe.  There  is  a  bill  pending  for  a  building  on  the  present 
ite  to  accommodate  all  the  branches  ol  the  service. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  nothing  here  for  a  building.     Was  there 
knything  in  the  original  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  This  estimate  is  for  mail-handling  devices. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  not  indicated  in  this  note. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  The  only  point  about  that  is  that  if  this  proposed 
legislation  ..should  go  through,  which  would  necessitate  the  tearing 
<lown  of  the  present  building,  we  would  not  want  to  put  in  the  maiC 
liandling  devices  to  be  torn  out  again.  However,  even  if  it  is  author- 
ized, it  will  be  several  years  before  the  new  building  could  be  built. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  mean  that  you  withdraw  that  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  I  think  that  the  matter  of  a  new  building  is  so  un- 
oertain  that  we  ought  to  have  this  appropriation.  If  the  bill  should 
go  through  authorizing  a  new  building,  we  would  not  put  in  this  appa- 
ratus; but  it  is  an  imcertain  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  information  have  you  about  the  necessity 
for  this  mail-conveying  apparatus  ?  I  notice  a  great  many  items  in 
here  for  mail-handlmg  apparatus,  amounting  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  What  is  the  character  of  the  apparatus  and  what  is  the 
necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  These  items  are  all  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  any  investigation  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  He  has  told  us  what  he  wants^  and  the  purpose  to 
be  served. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  can  explain  this  estimate  ?  We  can  not  put 
in  S200,000  worth  of  mail-conveying  machinery  without  some  explana- 
tion of  it.  Have  you  a  general  item  for  this  purpose  in  the  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  They  have  an  appropriation,  I  believe,  out  of  which 
they  do  some  work  of  this  kind,  but  the  amount  is  small. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  do  not  do  such  work  where  it  necessitates  a 
change  in  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Where  it  is  a  large  installation,  they  would  not 
do  it  out  of  that  fund. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  an  item  of  $75,000  in  the  Post  Offioe 
appropriation  bill  for  maU-carrying  equipment  in  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  They  put  in  small  equipment  out  of  that  appro- 
priation, but  they  do  not  make  large  installations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  another  appropriation  for  mechanical 
equipment  in  completed  and  occupied  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  We  do  not  put  in  mail-conveying  apparatus  out 
of  that  appropriation. . 

The  Chaibman.  Somebody  must  be  able  to  furnish  some  explana- 
tion of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  In  every  instance  where  we  have  installed  maU- 
handlins  devices  there  has  been  a  special  appropriation  provided  for  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  the  situation  is  this,  that  the  necessity  for 
the  mechanical  handling  of  mail  in  the  larger  offices  is  a  more  evident 
fact  than  the  exact  character  of  the  apparatus  to  be  used.  In  several 
of  the  larger  offices — in  Milwaukee  and  New  York,  for-  instance — 
there  hasDeen  a  great  deal  of  study,  experiment,  and  controversy 
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as  to  which  was  the  best  device.     It  is  practically  a  new  thing — 
this  mechanical  conveyance  of  mail  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  The  plans  were  prepared,  the  estimates  carefully 
made,  the  drawmgs  were  brought  here,  and  the  matter  carefully 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  Station.  Some- 
body must  have  some  definite  mformation  about  this,  and  you  should 
not  simply  say,  '^/we  had  better  get  so  much  money  for  this  par- 
ticular budding.'*  We  can  not  do  business  on  that  basisf  I  do  not 
know  whether  your  department  should  explain  it,  or  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  department  can  furnish  the  details  of  this  item, 
and  I  will  submit  in  the  record  all  the  items  going  to  make  up  this 
$7,500. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  the  information  here  now,  because  we 
may  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  it.  Putting  it  in  the  re^-ord 
does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  I  understand  that  you  put  this  in  at  the  request 
of  the  Postmaster  General  without  passing  on  its  necessity,  or  is  it 
a  question  whether  you  or  the  Postmaster  General  are  the  person  to 
explain  its  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  tn  the  installation  of  these  large  plants  or  in  cases 
involving  the  structural  integrity  of  the  building,  the  Postmaster 
General  calls  upon  us  to  make  the  estimate  and  do  the  work.  The 
Post  Office  Department  can  give  the  information  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  installation  and  as  to  what  they  expect  to  accomplish  with  the 
machinery  and  what  the  saving  will  be. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  that  all  you  can  tell  us  is  what  the  cost  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

SAN    ANTONIO,    TEX.,    POST   OFFICE    AND   COURTHOUSE. 

[See  p.  1617.] 

The  Chairman.  For  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  post  office  and  court- 
house you  have  an  estimate  of  $20,000.  The  original  estimate  was 
$20,000  and  it  is  resubmitted  at  $20,000  with  this  note: 

Thifl  amount  is  urgently  needed  unleaa  an  extension  is  authorized,  in  which  event 
the  above  amount  would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  House  for  an  extension  of  that  build- 
ing, and  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law  we  will  have  to  handle  this  matter 
in  an  entirely  different  way  from  the  method  proposed  in  this 
$20,000  estimate.  The  stone  work  of  that  building  is  disintegrating 
and  this  $20,000  is  to  takes  care  of  that,  and  to  make  imperatirelv 
necessary  repairs  to*  the  building.  However,  if  the  bill  goes  through 
for  the  extension,  it  will  not  take  all  of  that  and  the  money  for  the 
extension  besides.  If  the  extension  bill  does  not  go  through,  this 
$20,000  will  be  urgently  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  no  bill  going  through  at  this 
session  of  Congress  for  any  public  buildings.  Why  not  make  these 
repairs  out  of  vour  general  repair  appropriation  t  You  have  an 
appropriation  oi  $750,000  for  repairs,  and  the  statement  is  made 
here  ttiat  this  building  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  a  menace  to 
life.     How  do  you  reconcile  that  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  made  expenditures  on  that  particular 
building  from  time  to  time  out  of  our  appropriation.  Wherever 
stones  have  become  loose  or  disintegrated,  we  have  had  them  taken 
out  and  replaced  them  with  a  colored  cement  which  looks  like  stone, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  large  enough  appropriation  under  that  item  to 
permit  of  our  expending  $20,000  on  any  particular  building. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  sort  of  stone  was  it  constructed  of  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  sandstone,  I  beheve. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  enough  money  appropriated  to  prevent 
the  building  from  getting  into  such  a  condition  that  it  is  a  menace 
to  life. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  How  old  a  building  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  believe  that  was  one  case  where  the  department 
yielded  to  great  pressure  and  used  local  material,  and  the  local 
material  has  not  proven  to  be  very  substantial. 

Ml .  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  in  1886,  and  the 
last  appropiiation  was  in  1908.  That  was  for  an  extension.  The 
original  building  was  erected  ahong  n  1888  or  1§89. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  is  30  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  is  falling  to  pieces  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  stone  is  disintegrating. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  due  to  the  character  of  the  construction  or 
the  character  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  due  to  the 
character  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  stone  has  disintegrated  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW   YORK  ASSAY   OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  New  York  assay  office,  for  which 
you  estimate  $125,000.  You  say  that  if  this  work  is  to  continue  this 
money  will  be  necessary.     You  have  spent  already  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $350,000,  I  believe,  m  building  that  back  building. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  any  work  on  the  front  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  seU  that  valuable  property,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  location  next  to  the  subtreasury,  to  some  financial 
institution,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  If  they  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  this  the  place  where  you  have  been  given  money 
to  build  a  lot  of  vaults  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  the  plans  all  completed  to  go  ahead  with 
this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  with  it? 
•  Mr.  Wetmore.  The  department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  property 
is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  also,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  processes  that  are  carried  on  there,  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighborhood. 
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Mr.  Newton.  There  are  very  many  protests  made  about  the  fumes 
and  gases.  This  is  really  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  it  is  out  of  place 
there. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  be  right  there  at  the  subtreasuiy. 
Where  can  you  buy  property  in  that  section  that  will  not  be  near 
other  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  it  in  that  immediate 
section.  There  are  other  spots  on  Manhattan  Island  more  remote 
from  the  valuable  real  estate  zone  that  would  be  just  as  suitable  for 
a  manufacturing  plant  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  it  near  the  subtreasuiy 
building  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No,  sir.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  is  here,  and  he  is 
more  familiar  with  the  matter  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  discussing  the  New  York  assay 
office  matter,  Mr.  WooUey.  Why  is  it  proposed  not  to  continue  this 
work  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Well,  that  is  because  we  find  that  we  can  not  con- 
duct a  fuU-fledged  refinery  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  conducting  it  there. 

Mr.^WooLLEY.  But  we  find  it  impracticable  to  take  any  bullion 
less  tiian  600  fine.     All  the  coarser  bullion  has  to  go  to  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ?  * 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Because  if  we  operated  the  refinery  at  full  blast  the 
fumes  from  the  smokestacks  would  run  the  people  out  of  the  top 
stories  of  the  buildings  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  operating  it. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  We  have  had  a  great  many  complaints. 

The  Chairman.  Did  j^ou  ever  operate  it  in  refining  the'coarse  gold  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  do  not  know  how  long,  because  that  occurred 
before  I  was  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  only  lately  that  there  was  any  sugges- 
tion that  that  was  offensive  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  WoOLLEY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  been  here  17  years,  and 
-  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  The  new  refinery  has  only  been  in  operation  a  few 
years. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  never  been  any  suggestion  hereto- 
fore from  any  quarter  that  it  was  offensive. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  We  have  never  had  to  refine  this  amount  of  buUiun 
before. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  never  have  to  do  it  again.  That  ib 
due  to  conditions 

Mr.  WooLLEY  (interposing).  It  is  not  foreign  gold  at  all.  Melted 
foreign  coin  is  standard  gold  and  does  not  have  to  be  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  this  coarse  gold  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Some  of  this  bullion  comes  from  the  smelter  across 
the  river  at  Bayonne.     However,  that  is  generally  pretty  fine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  coarse  bullion  come  from? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  From  Canada,  South  America.  Mexico,  and  New 
Mexico.     The  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  gold  now  all  nas  to  go  to  Denver. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  coarse  gold  come  from  that  goes  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  That  woidd  come  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  From  Canada.  Furthermore,  we  ship  all  the 
Alaskan  gold  to  Denver.  We  pay  $1.25  per  $1,000  of  value  to  ship 
that  buUion  to  Denver,  and  we  could  ship  it  to  New  York  for  $1.50 
j>er  $1,000  of  value. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  ship  it  to  Denver  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  $1.25  per  $1,000  of  value,  and  we  could  ship  it  to 
New  York  for  $1.50  per  $1,000  of  value,  if  we  could  refine  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  refine  any  coarse  gold  in  New  York? 

Mr.  WooLLBY.  For  some  years  they  have  not  refined  any  coarse 
bullion  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  last  refine  any  coarse  bullion  there  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  find  that  Canadian  bullion  had  to  be  refused  by 
the  New  York  ofiBce  during  the  latter  part  of  1912  and  has  been  goinc 
to  Denver  since  that  time.  The  refining  is  done  down  on  the  grouna 
floor,  and  the  lower  floors  of  that  building  the  ventilation  is  such, 
because  of  the  congestion  there,  that  the  fumes  from  this  sulphurous 
matter  that  comes  out  of  the  bullion  is  hardly  endurable  to  tne  men. 
The  fumes  are  frightful.     If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  melting  de- 

Eartment  of  a  fuU-fledged  refinery  where  they  were  treating  coarse 
ullion,  you  will  appreciate  what  it  means,  and  you  will  appreciate 
how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  do  such  work  on  the  lower  floors. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  been  doing  it  right  along. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  They  have  not  been  refining  the  coarser  bullion. 
That  is  the  great  handicap  we  have  there.  The  coarse  bullion  goes 
to  Denver. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  did  they  plan  to  do  it  there  originally  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  can  not  answer  for  my  predecessors.  I  am  trying 
to  do  something  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  this  property;  what  is  the 
upset  price  ? 

Mr.  WOOLLEY.  Not  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  think  it  is  approximately  100  by  120  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  front  portion. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  The  front  portion  is  100  feet.     It  is  practically  100 
by  120  feet. 
"Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  has  the  Government  owned  that  property  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Since  1854. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  old  is  the  building  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  The  old  building  has  been  torn  down.  There  is 
only  the  refinery  at  the  rear,  and  that  was  erected  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mately of  $375,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  When  did  they  begin  the  erection  of  the  refinery? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Some  years  ago. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  spent  over  $300,000 
before  they  discovered  that  they  could  not  use  the  plant  that  was 
built  at  that  cost  ?  * 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  will  have  to  say  again  that  that  was  done  under 
my  predecessor.  I  have  been  told  that  this  matter  was  agitated  very 
seriously  at  the  time,  and  the  superintendent  representing  the  Super* 
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vising  Architect's  Office  in  New  York  said  that  he  very  strenuously 
opposed  the  erection  of  that  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Commander  Fry. 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Frjr  is  an  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  charge  of  pubUc  buildings  around  New  York. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  He  is  under  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office. 

Mr.  Newton.  He  is  the  engineer  for  the  New  York  buildings,  and 
the  buildings  of  that  zone. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Commander  Fry  said  it  was  his  impression  that 
the  reason  they  went  ahead  and  erected  it  really  was  because  it  was 
a  matter  of  sentiment;  that  Mr.  Mason  who  had  been  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  assay  office  for  many  years,  was  opposed  to  taking  it 
anywhere  else,  and  his  idea  on  the  subject  prevailed. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  something  in  the  record  about  it.  I  remember 
distinctly  every  appropriation  made  for  this  building,  and  there 
was  an  exhaustive  mvestigation  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  sentiment  at  all. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  am  only  teUing  you  what  he  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  he  told  you.  You  say  that 
this  upset  price  of  $2,000,000  has  been  decided  on.  How  was  that 
reached  as  the  upset  price  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  There  have  been  various  estimates  made  of  the 
value  of  the  property;  they  have  run  as  high  as  $3,000,000,  and 
they  have  run  as  low  as  $1,600,000.  It  all  depends  upon  the  time 
the  estimate  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  property  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall 
Streets,  which  is  on  the  other  corner  from  the  subtreasury  building, 
sold  for  $900  per  square  foot  10  or  12  years  ago.  At  that  rate  this 
property  would  be  worth  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  This  is  not  corner  property. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  nearly  as  good  as  corner  property.  The 
subtreasury  building  there  will  never  be  raised  any  higher,  and  there 
is  frontage  on  two  streets. 

Mr.  m)OLLEY.  My  opinion  is  that  the  property  will  bring  easily 
$3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  bring  more  than  $3,000,000.  We  sold 
one  piece  of  Government  property  on  Wall  Street,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  repetition  of  that. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  That  is  the  reason  for  fixing  an  upset  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  upset  price  is  ridiculous,  in  my  (tpinioD. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  And  it  is  in  mine. 

The  Chairman.  WTiose  price  is  it  ?     How  was  it  reached  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  That  is  a  detail  which  1  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
I  am  simply  tiying  to  explain  this  situation.  We  have  looked  over 
some  sites-  there  are  any  number  of  sites  in  that  district;  there 
are  probably  8  or  10  sites  within  four  or  five  blocks  of  that  particular 
point,  or  within  six  blocks  of  it,  that  could  be  purchased,  and  where 
we  could  conduct  a  full  refinery  outside  of  the  skyscraper  district. 
We  could  get  such  a  site  where  we  coulfl  operate  a  full-fledged  refinery. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  fumes  such  that  you  could  go  withm 
five  or  six  blocks  of  this  place  and  operate  the  refinery  without  inter- 
fering with  anybody  ? 
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Mr.  WooLLEY.  The  fumes  will  go  off  in  the  atmosphere  within  a 
s^pace  of  two  blocks. 

Mr.  Mo\DELL.  Conldn  t  you  put  on  this  building  a  stack  high 
eiiough  to  take  care  of  the  fumes  ? 

\fr.  WooLLEY.  We  tried  that;  we  have  a  very  high  stack  now, 
but  when  we  got  it  as  high  as  we  could,  along  came  the  Equitable 
I^ife  and  put  up  a  36-story  building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  Equitable  Life  Building  more  than 
tiwo  blocks  away  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  It  is  right  across  the  comer  from  us.  The  Equitable 
Life  Building  is  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Nassau,  and  we  are  only 
one  door  from  another  comer  of  Pine  and  Nassau.  There  is  some 
property  right  back  of  us  where  they  are  talking  about  putting  up 
another  skyscraper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  they  put  their  buildings  around  it  they 
should  not  complain. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  get  every  dollar 
it  can  for  the  property.  We  could  buy  a  new  site  and  put  up  a  new 
building  for  less  than  the  minimum  price  of  that  property  now,  and 
we  would  not  use  the  amount  which  is  now  available  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  over  $300,000  on  it  already. 
Mr.  WooLLEY.  There  are  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars 
left — no,  you  are  correct,  there  are  only  $300,000  left. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  Just  how  much  work  has  been  done  ?    You  have 
an  appropriation  for  a  building  fronting  on  Wall  Street:  have  you 
made  anv  borings  or  made  any  plans  for  this  building? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Wh^t  work  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  construction  has  been 
done.     The  plans  have  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Would  another  location  for  the  assay  office  be 
equally  as  good  as  this  one  ? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Yes,  sir.     There  is  no  necessity  for  it  here.     The 
only  requirement  is  that  it  be  on  Manhattan  Island  and  fairly  con- 
venient to  the  financial  district. 
Mr.  Gillett.  What  do  you  mean  by  "fairly  convenient^'  ? 
Mr.  WooLLEY.  For  instance,  when  they  want  to  send  their  gold 
for  deposit  or  send  for  gold  bars,  they  send  a  messenger  or  wagon  to 
get  it.     Of  course,  it  should  be  convenient  for  such  exchange  opera- 
tions. 
Mr.  Gillett.  That  is  a  storehouse  for  gold  ? 
Mr.  WooLLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  stored  there  $273,000,000  in  gold. 
It  was  erected  next  to  the  subtreasury  because  in  those  days  property 
was  not  so  expensive,  and  the  city  was  relatively  small.     Now,  we 
could  put  it  in  the  center  of  a  city  block,  where  we  could  have  splendid 
ventilation,  and  not  endanger  the  lives  or  health  of  the  laborers.     As 
I  have  said,  it  woidd  be  a  good  business  proposition. 

The  Chaikman.  You  comd  not  purchase  a  site  on  a  city  block  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  we  have  a  price  from  real  estate 
men  in  writing,  and  on  one  city  block  we  have  a  price  of  about 
$590,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  a  fit  place  to  put  this  building? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  marvelous  tne  way  values  shrink 
when  j'^ou  get  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  Wall  Street  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bav  or  East  River. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Why  not  put  it  down  on  the  water  front? 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  that,  and  if  you  got 
actually  on  the  water  front  you  would  be  getting  into  high  values 
again. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  One  reason  is  that  you  would  avoid  the  eflFect  of 
those  fumes  on  the  surrounding  buildfings. 

Mr.  WooLLEY.  We  have  gone  carefully  into  that.  There  are  cer- 
tain districts  in  which  there  are  no  skvscrapers  and  no  remote  pos- 
sibility that  there  will  be  any.  We  find  that  the  price  on  water-front 
Property  is  dearer  than  the  price  on  property  a  couple  of  blocks  away. 
Ve  have  no  charges  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  bullion  or  coin 
to  th«  office.     That  is  all  paid  by  the  depositors. 

EAST   ST.   LOUIS,    ILL.,   POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  post  oflBce  and 
courthouse,  extension.     Please  explain  that. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  The  explanation  is  given  in  the  remarks  below: 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  placed  under  contract  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1917.  As  the  extension  will  probably  not  be  completed  before 
March,  1918,  it  is  believed  the  amount  estimated  for  can  be  reduced  to  |50,000. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  need  that  much  between  now  and  the 
next  sundry  civil  bill. 

SEATTLE,    WASH.,    POST  OFFICE   SITE,   ETC. 

0 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Seattle,  Wash.  The  estimate  of 
$50,000,  submitted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  has  been  withdrawn. 
Whv  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  lai^ely  because  of  the  undesirability  of  the 
site? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  something  more  than  that. 
The  site  is  purchased,  the  building  authorized  ana  plans  prepared, 
and  now  you  propose  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  building.  Wnat  is 
undesirable  about  the  site? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  When  we  were  about 
to  commence  the  plans  and  take  up  that  project  in  its  regular  order 
it  was  reported  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  site  was  in 
an  improper  place  and  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  put  up  a  building 
on  it.  I  went  to  Seattle  and  looked  it  over  and  I  was  convinced  that 
the  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  correct.  Later  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  there,  he  saw  it,  and  his  opinion  was 
the  same  as  ours.  The  conditions  are  practically  these:  That  site 
was  purchased  for  $169,500  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for 
a  site.  It  is  located  in  a  very  low  spot,  what  is  known  as  the  tide 
flats.  When  I  saw  it,  it  was  submerged;  I  was  there  about  five  or  six 
weeks  later  and  it  was  more  submerged.  The  first  time  I  think  the 
depth  of  water  was  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet,  while  the  second  time 
it  was  about  7  or  8  feet.  The  streets  near  by  are  on  an  elevation  of 
about  25  or  80  feet  higher  than  the  lot. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  tidewater  flats  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  They  are  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  Great 
I^orthem  and  Milwaukee  Raihoad  station.  I  am  not  famihar  with 
t.He  names  of  the  streets. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  streets  myself ^ 
l>\it  I  know  where  the  Great  Northern  station  is. 

Mr.  Newton.  This  site  is  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  big  fiUed-in  tract  over  the  one  side. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  it  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  so  far  away  that  even  if  the  phvsi- 
ccd  conditions  were  all  right  it  would  be  in  an  unsuitable  place.  It  is 
so  far  away  from  the  railroad  station  that  the  Post  Oflfice  Department 
reported  tnat  it  would  cost  $19,000  annually  to  transport  the  mails 
from  the  railroad  station  to  the  oflice  and  back  aeain. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  far  is  it  from  the  nearest  rauroad  station  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  know.  About  my  only  measurement  of 
the  distance  would  be  from  my  knowledge  of  goli;  I  know  I  could 
not  reach  the  railroad  station  from  this  site  by  a  drive  and  a  brassie 
shot. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  is  probably  1 50  yards  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  shoula  say  it  was  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Newton,  there  is  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  to 
increase  the  limit  of  cost  for  this  building  .  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amountis,  but  I  think  it  increases  the  limit  from  $300,000  to  $1,250,000; 
so  that  we  could  not  prepare  plans  at  this  time  for  this  anyway. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  section  built  up  at  all  ?  Is  it  expected  that 
the  present  condition  will  exist  permanently,  or  will  all  of  the  ground 
be  raised? 

Mr.  Newton.  Such  buildings  as  are  there  are  on  stilts.  There  are 
streets  running  through  there,  but  they  are  all  banked  up  like  a  rail- 
road embankment. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  be;  but  ultimately 
the  land  will  be  filled.     Is  that  the  expectation  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  intended  to  fill  in  all  of  that  place  eventually  or  not, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  if  buildings  are  ever 
constructed  there. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  the  railroad  stations  on  filled  land  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  there  be  an  extra  expense  for  foundations 
if  it  was  filled  land  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  formation  of  the  ground  there  would 
make  it  expensive  to  get  proper  foundations  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  such  foimdations  as  would  be  necessary  for  a 
Federal  building  or  such  a  building  as  we  usually  put  in.  The  other 
buildings  in  that  vicinity  are  relatively  small,  and  1  noticed  that  they 
were  on  piles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  site  centrally  located  so  far  as  the  business 
and  residence  portion  of  the  town  is  concerned  and  readily  accessible  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No  •  it  is  not.  It  is  on  one  edge  of  the  town,  and  I 
should  say  it  was  fully  a  mile  from  the  present  Federal  building.    The 
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railroad  comes  in  on  a  sort  of  water  front  there,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
city,  and  thiff  site  is  near  that  railroad.  There  has  been  erected  on 
ground  very  close  to  the  railroad  station,  a  two-stoiy  building  which 
IS  accommodating  all  of  the  postal  facilities  very  well,  and  that  build- 
iQg  could  be  enlarged,  I  think,  bv  putting  on  another  story.  I  think 
the  railroad  company  4)ut  up  that  building  especially  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Tnere  is  quite  a  large  foreign  mail  coming  in 
there  from  Japan,  China,  and  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  site  of  any  use? 

Mr.  Newton.  Not  for  Government  purposes.  The  Secretary,  in 
his  annual  report,  recommended  that  authority  be  giv^i  to  sell  this 
site  and  purchase  another.  The  Postmaster  General,  I  believe, 
has  reported  that  another  Federal  buildiag  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time,  so  far  as  the  postal  facilities  are  concerned.  It  is,  nowever, 
a  fact  that  we  are  paying  La  the  city  of  Seattle,  I  think,  $68,000  or 
$69,000  rental  for  various  Government  offices,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  a  Federal  building  there. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  know  what  you  could  sell  this  site  fori 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  some  estimates  but  there  were 
no  very  attractive  offers  made  or  estimates  given.  As  I  recall,  the 
best  estimates  we  could  get  there  were  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and 
that  would  be  in  case  a  man  should  come  along  who  had  some 
purpose  for  which  that  site  seemed  adapted. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  you  paid  $170,000  for  the  site? 

Mr.  Newton.  $169,500.  Condemnation  proceedings  were  in  prog- 
ress at  the  time  it  was  abandoned  to  acouire  more  and  ^et  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  appropriation,  $200,000.  The  condemnation  proceed- 
ings were  abandoned  as  soon  as  I  went  there  and  discovered  the 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  reports  on  these  sites  before  they 
are  finally  purchased? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  report  on  this  site? 

Mr.  Newton.  On  the  sites  we  now  acc[uire  we  make  5,  6,  7  ,  and 
sometimes  10  inspections  before  a  decision  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  was  the  report  as  to  this  site? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  report  showed  considerable  controversy  and 
difference  of  opinion.  The  agent  representing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  the  then  solicitor  of  the  internal  revenue  department  and 
his  report  was  not  very  convincing  but,  as  I  recall,  it  set  forth  that  this 
seemed  an  available  place,  that  is,  it  seemed  a  suitable  place,  and 
that  the  price  was  fair.  The  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  the  acceptance  of  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Were  other  sites  offered  ? 

Mr,  Newton.  I  believe  there  were,  but  I  think  this  one  was  parti- 
cularly urged. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  By  the  agent  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  only  so  far  as  the  report  went. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  know;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment to  recommend  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  as  I  understand  it 
he  usually  recommends  a  first,  second,  and  third  choice. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  he  recommended  this  as  the  first  choice. 

The  Chairman.  So,  under  the  circumstances,  the  department 
withdraws  the  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the  building  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that  tliere  is  now  pending 

fore  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  a  bill  which, 
if  it  were  to  go  through,  would  make  our  plans  unsuitable  for  this 
building,  as  it  calls  for  increasing  the  limit  more  than  four  times  the 
limit  now  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  present  limit  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $300,000. 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,  POST   OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  completion  of 
t;he  post  office.  An  estiitiate  for  $10,000  has  been  submitted  and 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  withdrawn  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not 
build  the  building  within  the  present  limit,  and  legislation  is  pending 
increasing  the  limit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Umit  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $115,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

The  Chairbian.  What  are  the  postal  receipts? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  postal  receipts  are  not  given  here;  I  do  not 
know  why  that  is,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  book 
^rhere  the  postal  receipts  are  omitted. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  information  is  there  about  Waltham  ?* 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  require  an  increase  in  the  limit  of  cost  of 
$91,000  to  build  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Making  it  $206,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  paid  for  the  site  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $46,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  are  they  taking  care  of  their  postal  business 
now? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  know;  I  suppose  in  rented  quarters.  They 
are  paying  $3,500  rent  there.  They  are  probably  in  a  store  building, 
because  there  ia  no  Federal  building  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  recommendation  as  to  Waltham — is  the 
estimate  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  we  withdraw  that  because  we  can  not  proceed 
with  the  building. 

WILLIAMSON,  W.  VA.,  POST  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Williamson,  W.  Va.  The  estimate  of 
$24,000  is  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  another  case  somewhat  similar  to  Seattle. 
We  were  ready  to  go  ahead  there  and  found  that  the  site  was  some 
distance  below  the  street,  in  a  ravine,  and  that  has  been  held  up  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  large  a  place  is  Williamson  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  a  place  of  3,561 ;  the  postal  receipts  are  $15,303, 
or  were  in  1915.     The  rental  paid  there  is  $728. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  site  cost? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  site  apparently  cost  $8,500. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  is  appropriated  for  the  building? 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  $50,000  available  for  the  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  site  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  $57,500  was  the  limit  of  cost. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  A  $50,000  building  for  a  town  with  a  population  of 
3,561? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  the  site  is  not  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  location  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Well,  I  think  the  location  is  not  particularly  desir- 
able but  it  is  really  because  of  its  physical  conditions.  It  would 
cost  more  than  should  be  expended  to  get  proper  foundations  in  there; 
in  order  to  bring  the  building  up  level  with  the  streets  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  fill  in  and  the  cost  would  be  so  great  that  we  could 
not  do  it  within  this  appropriation.  There  has  oeen  a  great  deal  of 
protest  about  this  site.     I  have  not  seen  it  personally. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  this  case  the  site,  when  originally  purchased, 
was  in  a  ravine,  and  since  we  have  owned  the  site  the  municipal 
authorities  have  raised  the  grade  of  the  street,  making  the  site  still 
worse. 

bbidgepobt,  oonn.,  post  office,  remodeling. 

[See  p.  1503.] 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  $15,000  for  remodeling  the  building 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  item  being  for  such  "  remodSing,  changes, 
and  improvements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the^requirements  of  the 
Postal  Service.''     Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  public  service  has  outgrown  the  building. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  has  outgrown  the  buuding  how  are  you  going 
to  change  the  building  to  make  it  fit  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  We  will  be  obUged  to  make  changes  in  the  interior 
and  some  shght  extensions  to  that  building  in  oraer  to  do  what  is 
reouired. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  have  no  authority  to  do  that.  You  can 
not  make  extensions  under  your  reptdr  item. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  This  calls  for  remodeling,  changes,  and  improve- 
ments where  necessary. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  not  do  that  out  of  vour  repair  item? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  The  appropriation  is  not  available  for  remodding 
or  for  any  extensions.  The  Comptroller  does  not  allow  us  to  do  that; 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  under  our  repair  appropriation  is  to  make 
minor  changes  in  the  interior. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  changes  proposed? 
You  say  in  the  note  that  you  can  not  make  these  changes  because  your 
appropriation  would  not  be  large  enough  to  permit  you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Aside  from  that  we  could  not  ao  any  remodeling 
work  that  would  be  involved-. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  meant  by  remodeling  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  has  to  be  done  there;  I 
remember  they  wanted  to  cut  through  a  wall  for  ventilation  purposes 
and  extend  the  rear  part  of  the  pos&office  workroom. 

The  Chaibman.  How  old  a  building  is  it,  or  how  new  a  building  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  quite  an  old  building. 

Mr.  MoNBELL.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  extension  ? 

Mr.  Wbtmobe.  Yes;  a  small  extension;  it  can  not  be  very  much 
of  an  extension  for  $15,000.  There  are  some  small  changes  required 
that  are  not  pennissible  under  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  might  extend  one  noor  of  the  workroom,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Yes.  It  is  intended  to  cut  through  there  in  some 
way  to  give  better  ventilation  and  light  in  the  post-office  workroom; 
that  is  one  feature,  but  I  do  not  recall  all  of  the  details.  I  find  that 
the  building  was  first  appropriated  for  in  1888. 

The  Chaibhan.  When  was  it  finished  ?    That  is  not  very  long  ago. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date  of  completion.  Tae 
last  payment  I  find  on  account  of  outstanding  liabilities  was  in  1890. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  this  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  Because  of  the  munitions  manufactured  there  the 
population  has  probably  doubled  in  the  last  two  years. 

AUSTIN,    TEX.,    COUBTHOUSE    AND    POST    OFFICE     (oLD)    BEPAIBS    AND 

BEMODELLINO. 

[See  p.  1496.] 

The  Chaibman.  Austin,  Tex.,  courthouse  and  post  office,  for  re- 
modeling and  repairs,  $75,000.     Please  explain  this  item. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  That  is  the  older  building  there,  we  having  two. 
This  is  to  fit  the  building  for  the  accomodation  of  other  Government 
officials  after  removal  oi  the  post  office  to  the  new  building. 

The  Chaibman.  A  building  was  recently  authorized  there,  I  be- 
lieve ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  changes  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  building. 

The  Chaibman.  I  say,  a  building  was  recently  authorized  for 
Austin,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  We  have  a  new  building  and  this  estimate  is  for 
the  old  building. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  the  new  building  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  $186,767  originally. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  The  building  we  are  speaking  of  now. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  new  building. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  The  new  building,  the  post  office  as  it  is  called  cost 
$183,517. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  new  building  which  has 
just  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  include  the  site  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  No,  sir;  the  site  cost  $40,000. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  to  go  into  that  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  I  can  not  name  all  the  officiaE  who  go  into  that 
building. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it — a  post  office  and  courthouse  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  It  is  called  the  post  r^^- 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  exclusively  a  p*" 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  entirely.  There  are  some  other  officials  in  the 
building,  but  it  is  a  pK)st  office  building.  The  other  building  is  occu- 
pied by  the  courts  and  other  Government  officials.  They  have  taken 
the  post  office  out  of  the  old  building,  of  course,  to  occupy  the  new, 
and  this  appropriation  is  asked  for  mainly  to  remodel  the  post  office 
portion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  occupying  any  rented  quarters  in  Austin? 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  nothing  shown  here. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  no  information  about  that  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  building  which  you  propose  to 
remodel  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  cost  a  little  more  than  the  new  building, 
$185,767. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  built  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  purchased  the  site  in  1877.  It  was  built  along 
about  1881. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  the  $185,000  include  the  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  was  apparently  donated.  There  is  no 
price  given  in  our  report  for  the  site. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  two  buildings  there  of  about  the  same 
size  and  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  the  same  cost ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  spend  $75,000  overhauling 
that  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  use  of  what  officials  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  other  officials,  I  presume,  in  rented  quarters.  I 
have  not  a  list  of  them  here,  but  we  can  supply, that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  tne  work  to  be  done  there! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  first  floor,  of  course,  was  used  for  the  nost 
office,  and  it  is  a  large  room  and  it  is  proposed  to  cut  it  up  into  omces 
and  fit  it  for  proper  use  for  other  business  than  post  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aU  the  work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  General  remodeUng  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  know  somethii^  definite  about  it.  You 
are  asking  to  spend  $75,000  on  a  building  that  had  cost  $180,000  just 
about  the  time  we  are  completing  a  brand  new  buildins  down  there, 
and  we  will  have  to  have  some  information  on  which  to  base  an 
inteUigent  opinion. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  give  you  later  the  items  that  go  to  make  up 
this  estimate.  I  can  submit  an  itemized  estimate  for  the  $75,000  if 
the  committee  should  Uke  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  should  also  like  to  know  what  officers  are  to  use 
this  large  building. 

The  Chairman.  Look  that  up  and  give  us  the  information  the  next 
time  you  are  here. 
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»rrpPALO,  N.  Y.,  CUSTOMHOUSE  AND  POST  OFFICE  (OLD),  BEPAIRS,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1504.] 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  customhouse  and  post  office:  For  remodeling  and 
repairs,  $75,000.     Is  this  for  the  old  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  for  the  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  now  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  recollection  is  the  Army  engineers  are  in  the 
basement  and  the  appraiser's  stores. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  by  the  appraiser's  stores  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  building  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  cost  $150,839  originally. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  first  authorized  in  1854,  and  there  was  an 
e:xten8ion  put  on  it  which  cost  $189,541. 

Mr.  Monbell.  When  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  extension  was  authorized  in  1882. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  new  building  erected  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  was  authorized  in  1888.  It  was  built' 
along  about  1900  or  1901. 

The  Chairman.  This  old  building  was  not  accupied  for  a  good 
many  years,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  recollection  is  only  the  basement  portion  of  it 
was  occupied  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  They  used  it  for  the  ap- 
praiser's stores  for  years,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  stood  vacant 
and  we  were  authorized  to  sell  it 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  bill  fixing  an  upset  price  on  the 
building  in  what  amoimt,  do  you  recaU  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  city  wanted  to  buy  it  and 
then  the  engineers  wanted  to  use  it,  and  finally  the  legislation  authoriz- 
in^the  sale  was  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  the  upset  price  was  $100,000 
and  they  could  not  get  anybody  to  buy  it.     How  much  rent  is  paid 
by  Government  officials  in  Buffalo  ? 
*  Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.     I  will  have  to  supply  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  building  is  in  a  rather  xmdesirable  location 
for  pubUc  offices,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  nearer  the  main  business  street  of  Buffalo 
than  the  post  office,  but  in  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  over  in  what  is  considered  an  undesirable 
section  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  one  block  off  of  Main  Street. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  EUicott  S<iuare ) 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  two  blocks  below  EUicott  Square. 

The  Chairman.  Toward  the  raUroad  depot  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  an  old  granite  building  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  granite.  It  is  at  the  comer  of 
Seneca  and  Washington,  just  one  block  from  Main,  and  is  in  a  good 
location. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  did  it  happen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
remained  unoccupied  for  a  numoer  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  When  the  courts  and  other  officers  moved  into  the 
new  building  I  assume  there  were  not  any  other  Government  ofl5cers 
to  take  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  entire  building  now  needed  for  the  public 
service  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes;  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Grovemment  officials  are  paying  rents  in  the  city 
who  could  be  accommodated  in  this  building.  I  can  supply  later  tlie 
amount  of  rent  paid  there. 

Mr.  Newton.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  movement  in  Buffalo 
to  take  it  for  an  athletic  club.  I  know  there  were  several  people 
down  here  trying  to  get  authority  to  sell  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  should  it  cost  as  much  as  $75,000  to  remodel  the 
building? 

Mr.  Newton.  We  will  have  to  rearrange  the  entire  interior. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  the  rearrangement  made  by  the  expenditure  of 
$75,000  on  this  building  which  originally  cost  $340,000  provide  for 
Government  officials  in  the  Government  service  now  paying  rent? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose.  I  will  give  you  a 
list  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  put  tne  building  in  shape  and 
the  amoimts  of  rents  to  be  savea  by  moving  into  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  You  understand  we  have  no  record  of  the  rents 

Eaid  by  departments  outside  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  we 
ave  to  get  those  from  the  various  departments. 
Mr.  Bobland.  Are  not  those  statements  furnished  to  you  at  the 
time  these  estimates  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  We  usually  get  them,  but  except  as  we  call  for  them 
they  are  not  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  available  office 
space  wiU  result  from  the  expenditure  of  this  much  money  ? 
Mr.  Wetmobe.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

CHICAGO,  ill.,  post  OFFICE,  ETC.,  NEW  BOOF  ON  DOME. 

[See  p.  1506.] 

The  Chaibman.  Chicago:  For  the  removal  of  the  present  roof  cov- 
ering of  the  dome  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  new  copper- 
covered  roof,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  The  explanation  of  that  is  found  in  the  note,  that 
repairs  can  not  be  made  to  this  type  of  roof. 

The  Chaibman.  How  old  is  this  building?  This  is  the  new  post- 
office  building,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  I  think  it  is  nearly  20  years  old.  It  was  author- 
ized in  1895. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  permanent 
repairs  can  not  be  made  to  tliis  roof  or  a  roof  of  this  size  ? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  It  is  on  account  of  the  skylight  work.  I  think 
Mr.  Ginder  can  explain  that.  It  is  found  that  the  water  leaks  in 
around  glass  tile,  and  inasmuch  as  repairs  to  a  roof  of  this  tyoe  of 
construction  can  not  be  made  permanent  because  of  its  size  ana  the 
great  expansion  and  contraction  constantly  taking  place,  it  is  deemed 
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necessary  that  the  present  roof  covering  be  removed  and  a  new  cop- 
per roof  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  it  not  be  repaired  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Gmder  can  explam  that  to  you.  It  is  on  ac- 
<*ount  of  the  impossibiUty  of  getting  glass  and  the  iron  frame  to 
t*xpand  and  contract  aUke. 

Mr.  GiNDER.  This  is  a  glass  dome,  and  it  never  has  been  satis- 
factory. They  have  puttied  it  up  from  time  to  time.  It  is  set  in  a 
metal  frame  and  made  of  small  glass,  perhaps  10  inches  in  size,  and 
it  expends  and  contracts  so  that  anv  puttying  or  fihing  of  the  cracks 
put  m  at  one  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  tem- 
perature, that  causes  it  to  shrink  and  the  putty  gets  hard  and  faUs 
out,  and  no  permanent  repairs  can  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  serious  thing,  is  it? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  It  is  a  constant  expense  and  annoyance,  and  never 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  idea  is  to  take  the  glass  out  and  put  on 
a  copper  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  glass  roof? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  Yes,  sir;  tlie  whole  dome  is  of  glass. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light? 

Mr.  GiNDER,  It  was  intended  for  that  purpose  but  inasmuch  as  it 
did  not  prove  weatherproof,  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  therefore 
they  commenced  painting  it  on  the  inside  and  it  never  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  skylight. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  painting  on  the  inside  keep  it  from 
leaking  ? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  They  are  trying  to  stop  the  leaks  on  the  inside  by 
using  putty,  on  the  outside  and  paint  on  the  inside. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  bad  leaks  ? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  leaking  pretty  badly. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'oadly?'' 

Mr.  GiNDER.  Well,  to  the  damage  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
from  time  to  time. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,   RIVER  CUSTOMHOUSE  ON   EAST  PIER. 

[See  p.  1508.] 

The  Chairman.  For  river  customhouse  on  East  Pier,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  small  custom  build- 
ing there;  really  to  tear  down  the  small  building  and  build  another 
one  in  its  place. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  use  this  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  the  number  employed  there.  I  can 
ascertain  that  from  the  custom  division. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  (CUSTOMHOUSE  AND  POST  OFFICE   (OLD),  LIGHTING 

FIXTURES. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

New  Orieans,  La.,  cufltomhouse  and  poet  office  (old):  The  proviaion  in  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  for  remodelinj;,  repair,  or  improvement 
of  the  out  customhouse  and  poet  office  shall  Include  such  lighting  fixtures  as  may  be 
iry. 
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The  limit  of  cost  of  alterations  was  $350,000,  and  that  amount 
has  been  appropriated.  What  is  the  object  or  necessity  for  this 
provision  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  not  asking  for  any  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation, but  simply  to  use  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
the  extension  or  the  remodeling  ol  the  building  for  lighting  fixtures 
also,'  otherwise  the  expenditure  would  have  to  be  made  out  of  an 
annual  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enough  money  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  out  of  the  $350,000  which  has  been 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  out  of  that  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  make  it  a  charge  upon  the  special 
appropriation  instead  of  charging  it  to  the  annual  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  do  that  with  this  amount  of  money  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

oneonta,  n.  y.,  post  office,  retaining  wall. 

[See  p.  1510.] 

Tlie  Chairman.  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  post  office:  For  retaining  wall, 
$8,000. 

Mr,  Wetmore.  That  site,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  a  creek  running 
through  the  back  end  of  it  with  a  wall  on  each  side.  Last  year  there 
was  an  exceptional  condition  of  high  water  there,  which  washed  out 
part  of  the  wall,  and  this  is  to  replace  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  wall  is  it,  and  how  much  of  a  wall 
is  to  be  put  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  suppose  it  is  125  or  130  or  maybe  150  feet,  and 
this  is  to  put  in  a  suDstantial  wall  which  will  not  cave  in  another 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  building  near  the  creek  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  creek  is  about  30  feet  from  the  building.  We 
have  a  driveway  in  between. 

NEW   YORK  post   OFFICE,  SHELTER   OVER  DRIVEWAY. 

The  Chairman.  New  York,  New  York,  post  office:  For  shelter  over 
driveway,  $5,Q00.  What  post  office  is  this;  the  old  one  or  the  new 
one? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  the  new  building. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  put  that  on  when  they  were 
building  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  were  special  architects  on  that  building  and 
they  did  not  provide  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  discovered  to  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  should  imagine  the  first  winter  after  the  building 
was  put  in  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  mail  is  loaded  and  unloaded  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  hundred  tons  a  day 
or  a  jear,  but  all  the  mail  comes  in  on  this  platform  for  that  big 
l>uiJcline. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  condition  is  such  that  the  mail  is  exposed  when 
it  is  unloaded  from  the  wagons  before  you  get  it  under  shelter;  is 
that  it? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  It  is  all  open;  yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  shed  over  the  loading  platform  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  putting  one  over 
the  driveway  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  it  is  all  exposed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  they  load  right  on  to  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  there,  you  will  recoUect,  was  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station,  and  there  is  a  street  that  belongs  to 
the  Government  that  goes  across  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  teams 
drive  up  on  this  street  [indicating]  and  back  into  this  open  part  of 
the  building.  It  is  all  exposed  there  and  is  a  very  cold  and  aifhcult 
place  in  which  to  work. 

The  CHAiRALiN.  Where  is  this  shed  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  to  go  over  the  driveway  under  which  the 
teams  go  when  they  make  the  turn  to  back  to  the  building. 

PATERSON,   N.   J.,    post  office,    SLATE   ROOF   AND   INTERIOR   REPAIRS* 

[See  p.  1510.] 

The  Chairman.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  post  office:  For  removal  of  the 
present  roof  covering  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  slate  roof, 
und  for  repairs  to  tne  interior  plastering  and  woodwork,  $20,000. 
When  was  this  building  erected  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  building  was  authorized  on  Juno  7,  1888. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $176,536. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Including  the  site  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  the  site  was  $22,260  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  roof  is  on  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  tile  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  statement  here  is  that  the  roof  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  many  of  the  tiles  being  broken  or  blo^m  out  of  aUgnment, 
thereby  allowing  snow  and  rain  to  penetrate  the  building.  To  pre- 
vent further  damage  as  a  result  of  such  leakage,  and  to  repair  damage 
already  done,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an  appropriation  in  the  amount 
Mated* 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  amount  is  for  the  roof  and  how 
much  for  the  interior  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  ^ve  you  later  an  itemized  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  not' a  tile  roof  as  satisfactory  as  a  slate  roof? 

Mr.  GiNDER.  The  tile  they  used  on  this  building  was  not  as  satis- 
faetory.  I  do  not  know  just  what  type  it  is,  but  it  has  not  proven 
satisfactory  and  has  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  expense. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  vou  not  repair  a  portion  of  the  tile  n>of 
withootputting  a  brand-new  roof  on ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  give  vou  an  itemized  estimate  of  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  APPRAISERS*  STORES,  COAL  BUNKER,  AND  ASH  LIFT. 

[See  p.  1512.] 

The  Chairman.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  appraisers*  stores:  For  coa' 
bunker  and  ask  lift  under  sidewalk,  $7,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  present  bunkers  are  too  small. 

The  Chairman.  When  w^as  this  building  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  original  authorization  was  in  1856.  The 
building  was  authorized  to  be  altered  and  repaired  in  1866,  and  a 
new  building  was  authorized  in  1867.  Apparently,  that  building 
was  completed  between  1867  and  1870. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  they  find  that  the  coal  bunkers  were 
inadequate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore  .  I  do  not  know  just  when .  We  have  had  complaints 
about  not  having  sufficient  storage  capacity  for  coal  there. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  building  that  has  been  up  there  for  50 
years,  and  they  suddenly  discover  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
coal.     What  is  the  necessity  for  the  additional  coal  bunkers  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  coal  ounkers  are  small;  Idonotknowhowsmall. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  been  small  for  50  years.  Whnt 
was  the  cost  of  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  cost  was  $379,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  site  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  cost  $250,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  is  for  ash  lift  and 
how  much  for  bunkers  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  ash-lift  would  be  a  very  small  amount  One 
thousand  dollars  would  cover  the  ash  lift,  I  snould  think,  and  the 
hoisting  device  on  the  sidewalk.    The  rest  of  it  is  for  the  bunkers. 

PHILADELPHIA.,     PA.,     POST     OFFICE      AND     COURTHOUSE,     MEZZANINE 

FLOORS,   LOOKOUTS,   REMODELING,    ETC. 

[See  p.  1555.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  post  office  and 
courthouse.     For  mezzanine  floors,  remodeling,  etc.,  you  ask  $25,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  to  provide  additioniQ  workroom  in  the  post- 
office  workroom. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  can  you  give  us  as  to  the  situa- 
tion there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  mezzanine  floor  running  along  the  entire 
length. 

Tne  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  the  conditions  there  and  the 
necessity  for  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  satisfy  you  about  that.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  those  two  appropriations  of  $7,000  and  $25,000 
under  that  head  should  be  merged. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  two  entirely  different  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  they  relate  to  the  same  building.  I  am 
rt»ferring  to  the  item  of  $7,000  for  lookouts  and  the  item  of  $25,000 
for  mezzanine  floors.  They  ought  to  go  in  together,  because  the 
two  pieces  of  work  would  be  constructed  together.  The  lookouts 
and  tne  mezzanine  floors  will  have  to  be  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
and  those  two  items  should  have  been  submitted  together. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  mezzanine  floors  ? 
What  are  the  conditions  and  what  is  the  necessity  for  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  know  there  is  a  crowded  condition  at  that  post 
office  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  has  stated  that  to  you.  Now,  who  has 
that  information  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  it  in  our  office.  We  have  it  in  the  shape 
of  records. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  information  disclose  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  they  need  a  great  deal  more  space  in  the  post- 
office  workrooms  than  they  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  space  have  they  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  give  you  the  area. 

Mr.  Newton.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reports  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  show  in  detail  the  conditions?  Do  they  not  show  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  space  and  the  number  of  men  employed,  the 
conditions  10  years  ago  and  5  years  ago,  and  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  information  should  be  put  in  such  shape  that 
it  could  be  given  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  I  can  say  is  what  the  record  shows. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  the  record  shows;  we  want  the 
information  here.  We  want  that  information  put  in  such  shape  that 
we  can  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Mr,  Newton.  1  think  Mr.  Wetmore's  idea  was  not  to  encumber 
the  record  with  that  data. 

ITie  Chairman.  What  I  am  saving  is  that  whoever  comes  to  explain 
these  estimates  ought  to  be  able  to  present  the  facts  in  a  succinct 
manner. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  fact  is  that  the  workroom  is  overcrowded, 
and  the  only  way  that  relief  can  be  given  is  l)y  these  mezzanme  floors. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  overcrowded,  and 
that  affords  no  information  to  us. 

providence,  R.  I.,  CUSTOMHOUSE  AND  POST  OFFICE,  REMODELING  AND 

REPAIRS. 

[See  p.  1512.] 

» 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  customhouse 
and  post  office.     For  remodeling  and  repairs  you  estimate  $75,000. 

We  are  simply  wasting  time  with  these  items,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  hetter  for  you  to  come  back  when  you  are  prepared  to  give  us 
s«)me  information  about  these  particular" buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  can  do  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  applies  to  all  these  buildings,  and  we  want 
5»omebody  from  the  Post  Office  Department  on  all  these  other  matters. 

Mr.  Newton.  On  the  mail-handling  devices  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  POST   OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY   (REPEAL.) 

[See  p.  1559.] 

You  ask  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  appropriating  $25,000  for  a  mail-conveyor 
svstem  connecting  the  new  post-office  building  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with 
the  adjacent  rai&oad  station  and  any  necessary  extension  of  the 
system  into  the  railroad  building  and  the  post-office  buildingl  That 
is  in  the  current  law.     Why  do  you  ask  the  repeal  of  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  needed.  That  appropriation  was  requested 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  has  since  informed  us  that  it 
did  not  need  this  apparatus. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  necessary;  they  do  not  need  the  apparatus 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  they  said — that  it  is  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  said  they  did  not  need  it,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  supply  it. 

ST.  LOUIS  (mo.)  SUBTREASURY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  subtreasury.  For 
commencement  you  ask  $25,000.  What  is  the  subtreasury  building 
to  be  used  for?  Since  that  building  was  authorized  there  has  been 
a  complete  revolution  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  the  legislative  bill 
this  year  carries  a  provision  requiring  the  Treasury  Department  to 
report  when  the  Independent  Treasury  system  shall  be  abolished. 
Wnat  is  a  million-dollar  subtreasury  building  to  be  used  for  in  St. 
Louis  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  verv  definite  statement, 
or  prophecy  even,  as  to  what  the  necessity  will  be  in  the  future  for 
subtreasuries.  It  seems  somewhat  dependent  upon  how  the  Federal 
reserve  act  is  to  work  out.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  subtreasuries, 
and  as  to  whether  their  functions  will  now  be  perfonned  by  the 
regional  banks,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  tried  to  get  irom  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  fiscal  bureaus  and  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  something  definite  for  our  guidance  in  thQ  matter  of  these 
authorizations  for  subtreasuries,  but  to  date  I  have  nothing  suffi- 
ciently nositive  to  base  any  very  definite  statement  on. 

The  (Jhairman.  In  view  of  that  uncertainty,  does  the  department 
think  that  they  should  spend  $1,000,000  on  a  Suilding  that  would  not 
be  suitable  for  any  other  purpose  ?  My  recollection  is  that  this  is  to 
be  a  one-story  building  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  subtreasury,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  of  any  possible  use  to  the  Government  for  any  other 
purpose.  In  view  of  tliat  condition,  would  the  department  ask  us 
to  start  a  building  of  this  character  to  cost  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  the  department  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  item  went  out  of  the  bill  last  year  after  some  discussion? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  could  defer  this  for  a  day  or  two, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to"  have  a  little  time  in  which  to  make  a 
rec(mimendation  in  reference  to  this  building. 
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VERNON,   TEX.,   POST   OFFICE, 
[See  p.  1565.] 

Tlie  Chairman.  Request  has  been  made  that  provision  be  made  for 
a  Government  building  at  Vernon,  Tex.,  authorized  in  the  act  of 
March  4, 1913,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  for  the  site  and  building.  The  site 
has  been  donated  bv  the  people  of  Vernon,  Tex.,  and  accepted  bv 
the  Government,  andi,  having  done  that  much,  they  feel  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  begun.  Have  you  taken  that  matter  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  SecretarT^f 

Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  remember  about  the  Vernon  Building.  I 
remember  similar  requests  with  reference  to  other  places  where  sites 
have  been  donated. 

The  CHAraMAN.  What  has  been  your  policy  with  reference  to  such 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  there  are  several  cases  where  the  building 
project  has  been  tak^i  up  where  the  sites  had  been  donated. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  always  been  done  upon  the  request  of  the 
department,  where  there  was  some  reason  why  tne  building  should  be 
advanced  out  of  its  turn.  Has  that  not  been  done  when  the  plans 
were  prepared  ? 

\fr.  Wetmore.  That  is  where  the  plans  were  donated. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  merely  where  the  site  has  been  donated  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Where  both  the  site  and  plans  were  donated,  but 
I  do  not  recall  any  case  where  a  building  has  been  taken  up  out  of 
order  where  only  the  site  was  donated. 

Mr.  Newton.  Then  I  want  to  correct  my  statement.  They  were 
taken  up  out  of  order  in  cases  where  both  the  plans  and  sites  were 
donated. 


Saturday,  April  8,  1916. 

baltimore,  md.,  marine  hospital,  special  repams. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  W.  0.  STIHPSON,  DB.  I.  E.  COFEB,  AND 
DB.  T.  W.  KEBB,  ASSISTANT  SUBGEONS  GENEBAL,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SEB7ICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is  Baltimore,  Md.,  marine  hospital, 
for  special  repairs,  $10,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  committee  that  investigated  the  marine 
hospital  at  Baltimore,  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  reported 
that  there  should  be  $10,000  spent  for  repairs  at  this  station,  of  which 
$1,200  is  for  repairing  roads  and  fences;  $1,000  for  the  extension  of 
firo  mains;  $1,200  for  finishing  a  new  ward  for  colored  patients; 
repairs  to  telephone  system,  $200;  mechanical  equipment,  $4,000, 
including  boilers;  $375  for  repairs  to  plumbing,  and  $1,000  for  ex- 
tending the  heating  plant  to  some  tent  houses  that  we  have  there 
for  treating  patients  suflfering  from  tuberculosis.  Those  are  the 
niain  items  and  thev  amount  m  all  to  about  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  very  ordinary  repairs,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  only  for  ordinary  repairs. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  pay  for  them  out  of  your  gwienJ 
appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  general  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  as  & 
rule. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  need  new  boilers  in  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco 
and  have  not  the  money  mth  which  to  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  $150,000,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No;  only  $100,000,  and  that  amount  is  for  quaran- 
tine stations  and  marine  hospitals  both. 

The  Chairman.  $1,200  for  roads  and  fences.  How  many  miles  of 
roads  have  you  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  In  the  Baltimore  reservation  there  are  6  acres  of 
land  and  this  amount  is  to  put  the  roads  in  good  repair.  I  will  give 
you  what  the  committee  says  about  those  roads.  The  committee 
says: 

The  station  is  well  provided  with  macadam  roadwavB  with  brick  gutters.  Entruic? 
to  upper  level  is  from  Remington  Avenue  and  to  lower  level  is  &om  Park  Dri\'¥. 
Although  these  roads  were  macadamized  last  year  the  surface  is  loose  and  needs  eariv 
repairs  in  the  shape  of  oil  treatment.  When  this  is  done  the  driveway  at  the  8en'ic<e 
elevator  entrance ,  kitchen  building,  should  be  widened  so  thAt  teams  can  turn  arouiid 
without  backing. 

That  is  what  the  committee  savs. 

The  Chairman.  Extension  of  the  fire  mains. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  is  a  long  description  here  of  the  fire  mains: 

Water  supply  and  fire  protection:  Water  is  obtained  from  city  mains  in  Remin^«^3 
Avenue  through  4-inch  connection  to  power  house  and  branches  to  various  buildiiur^ 
and  hydrants.  The  Quality  of  the  water  is  excellent,  the  supply  ample  and  preasupe 
about  60  pounds.  Tne  station  has  six  two-way  fire  hydrants,  1^  inch  and  2}  iiich 
connections,  well  distributed  about  the  grounds.  There  are  no  hose  connection* 
within  any  of  the  buildings.  There  is  a  5,500-gallon  tank  in  brick  tower  at  power 
house  which  is  available  for  emergencies  in  case  city  supply  is  shut  off  but  practictUy 
imiised.  One  tank  in  attic  of  attendants'  building  and  in  executive  building  are  nd 
used.  There  are  four  wheel  hose  reels  and  200  feet  of  1^  inch  and  100  feet  of  2^iQch 
Unen  hose  in  good  condition.  The  station  is  provided  with  14  quart  pyrene  chemical 
extinguishers  and  seven  of  the  3-gallon  type.  There  is  an  old  small  chemicsl 
fire  engine  of  no  value.  The  pressure  at  the  nydrants,  especially  thoee  in  the  reir. 
is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be  on  account  of  the  small  pipe  connections  from  4-incb 
main.  New  4-inch  connections  should  be  installed  to  aU  hydrants  and  hose,  reels' 
with  100  feet  of  1  J-inch  linen  hose  direct  connected  to  mains  should  be  installed  on 
the  verandas  of  each  of  the  buildings.  At  least  200  feet  of  H  inch  and  200  feet  of 
2-inch  hose  should  be  supplied  for  the  wheel  hose  feels  in  addition  to  that  now  on 
hand.  Twelve  additional  chemical  extinguishers  of  the  3-gallon  underwriter  tj^e 
should  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  at  this  station  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  are  all  together  13  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Accommodating  how  many  people? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  67;  there  were 
656  patients  treated  there  last  year;  the  number  of  beds  is  109,  the 
normal  capacity,  and  the  maximum  capacity  is  122. 

The  Chairman.  Furnishing  a  new  ward. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  wards  are  on  a  slant,  on  a  hill,  and  the  space 
under  one  of  these  wards  thej  want  to  fit  up  as  an  extra  ward,  ihev 
have  only  one  ward  there  for  colored  patients  and  they  need  thi^ 
extra  ward  for  additional  colored  patients.  It  will  provide  room  for 
about  10  patients. 
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The  (^AIRMAN.  Can  they  not  utilize  one  of  your  present  wards? 
Yovi  have  a  capacity  of  109  and  the  average  number  of  patients  last 
year  was  67. 

l>r.  Stimpson.  The  other  two  wards  are  for  white  patients  but  we 
are  now  compelled  to  mix  them  with  colored  patients,  but  we  do  not 
like  to  do  that  more  than  we  can  help.  At  one  time  there  were  120 
patients  in  the  hospital  this  winter,  and  we  had  to  use  all  sorts  of 
rooms  to  put  them  m. 

The  Chaibman.  Telephone  svstem,  $200. 

Ih*.  Stimpson.  That  is  simply  repairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  local  system  which  runs  to  all  of  the 
biiildines? 

Dr.  OTIMPSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Mechanical  equipment. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Which  particular  item  do  you  want  ? 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  the  amount  to  be  $4,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  boilers  are  worn  out;  they  are  all  patched  and 
thev  need  new  boilers;  they  need  two  100 -horsepower  low-pressure 
boilers  with  oil-burning  furnaces. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  bum  now  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  bum  coal. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  will  they  cost? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $4,000  is  the  estimate. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  just  for  the  boilers  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  and  installing  them. 

The  Chaibman.  When  were  the  present  boilers  put  in  ? 

Dr.  SriMPSON.  These  boilers  were  installed  in  1886  and  are  in  poor 
condition.    This  is  what  the  report  says: 

One  has  a  patch  on  the  shell  over  the  grate  bars  and  a  bUster  next  the  patch.  The 
other  ifl  somewhat  better,  having  had  new  tubes  installed  about  18  months  ago.  The 
boilers  are  operated  at  from  7  to  15  pounds  pressure,  according  to  weather  conditions, 
but  are  unable  to  i>roperly  heat  all  buildings  in  cold  weather.  New  and  larger  boilers 
should  be  placed  in  the  present  space,  wmch  will  not  necessitate  building  changes. 
Power  is  supplied  to  laundry  sterilizer  from  donkey  boiler  in  building  No.  7,  wmch 
is  in  good  condition  except  for  grate  bars  which  should  be  renewed. 

The  Chaibman.  Plumbing. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Thej  want  a  surgeon's  wash-up  sink  in  sterilizing 
room,  the  present  sink  beins  cracked;  they  want  three  new  sitz 
tubs  in  ward  toilets  in  ward  building  to  replace  three  that  are 
cracked. 

The  Chairman.  Extension  of  heating  plant. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  to  exH^end  heat  to  six  tent  houses  that  we 
have  there  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  use  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  tuberculosis  patients  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  14  there  at  present.  We  have  from  12  to 
16  all  the  time,  but  we  have  14  at  present. 

Detailed  estimates  of  appropricLtionSf  1917. 

Marine  Hospital ,  Baltimore,  Md |1 0, 000 

Carpenter  work  in  connection  with  extending  heating  service  to  tent  houses. .  60 

Finidiing  new  ward  in  basement 1, 200 

Kepairs  to  telephone  system 200 

Extension  of  fire  mains,  new  hose,  3  hose  racks  and  hose,  and  12  chemical 

fire  extinguishers.  3-gallon,  Underwriter  type 1, 000 

Kepairs  to  roads  and  fences 1,  200 
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Surgeons'  waahup  sink  in  sterilizing  room $150 

Three  new  sitz  tubs  in  ward  toilets  in  ward  building 225 

Two  new  lOO-horsepower  low-pressure  boilers  with  oil-burning  furnaces 4, 000 

New  grate  bars  for  donkey  boiler 25 

Extending  steam  radiation  to  6  tent  houses 1, 000 

9,060 
BOSTON,    MASS.,    MARINE    HOSPITAL,    SPECIAL    REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Boston,  Mass.,  marine  hospital,  fi>r 
special  repairs,  $15,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  At  Boston  theT  have  a  great  many  small  items  all  for 
the  hospital.  They  need  new  floors  and  the  building  needs  painting 
inside  and  out  and  new  plastering  in  many  places.  The  total  expense 
for  the  first  and  second  floors  is  $1,345,  and  for  the  third  floor,  $2,300. 

The  Chairman.  What  else.  * 

Dr.  Stimpson.  In  the  boiler  house  they  want  a  lift  for  ashes,  which 
they  now  have  to  haul  up  by  hand;  they  want  a  special  lift  tK)  cost 
$600;  they  need  some  new  copper  gutters  and  downspouts,  $300. 
This  committee  has  recommenaed  that  a  number  of  changes  be 
made  in  the  rooms  in  the  hospital  so  as  to  make  a  better  hospital 
plant  of  it,  and  they  state  that  will  cost  $1,885.  There  are  reapirs 
to  the  isolation  buildings,  and  the  fourth  floor.  It  is  all  really 
included  in  the  other,  but  there  should  be  added  to  that,  $1,469. 
There  are  so  niany  small  items  here  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  any 
particular  one.  They  want  a  bedside  call  system  for  $1,200;  two 
chemical  fire  extinguLshers  at  $90.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  all  these 
things  if  you  want  them.  Relaying  flag  wallc,  painting  entrance 
gate  and  fence,  and  new  fence  at  cemetery,  $500.  For  mechanical 
equipment  they  want  $4,870. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  want  a  refrigerating  plant  there  to  cost  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  have  they  now? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  have  nothing  except  a  box  refrigerator. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  else  do  they  want? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  want  two  laundry  tubs  and  one  now  sink  in 
pharmacist's  quarters,  $50;  they  want  to  replace  a  cracked  toilet  for 
$20  and  another  toilet  for  $20. 

The  Chairman.  What  else? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  want  one  shower,  one  closet,  one  urinal,  t^'o 
lavatories  for  syphihtic  toilet  on  the  third  floor  of  building  No.  1,  to 
cost  $600.  The  syphihtic  patients  now  have  to  use  the  same  toilet  as 
the  other  patients  and  they  want  a  separate  one  for  them.  They  want 
steam  comiections  to  sterilizer,  $50.  These  items  are  quite  numerous. 
They  want  to  extend  the  steam-heating  service  to  tne  bam,  $150; 
they  want  to  mstall  a  sidewalk  hf  t  for  ashes,  $300 ;  they  want  to  change 
the  location  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  passed  assistant  surgeon's  quar- 
ters, $400.  The  plumbmg  fixtures  now  come  down  from  the  wards 
and  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  have  the  water  rush  down  this  pipe,  and 
they  want  to  change  that.  They  want  to  extend  electric-light  wires 
to  building  No.  4,  $50;  wash-up  sinks  in  remodeled  operatmg  suits, 
$160;  new  return  tank  for  steam  returns,  $50;  new  steam  trap,  to 
replace  broken  one,  $20;  in  aU,  $4,870. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  at  this  hospital? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  At  Boston  we  had  last  year  an  average  of  62;  the 

bed  capacity  at  normal  is  101,  and  the  maximum  capacity  112;  there 
wore  639  patients  treated  there  last  year.     This  is  one  of  the  hospitals 

that  can  be  remodeled  to  good  advantage;  it  is  a  very  fine  old  orick 
building. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  are  there  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  is  one  chief  building  and  there  are  a  few  small 
outside  buildings,  a  stable,  and  power  house.  But  these  improve- 
ments will  put  tnat  place  in  first-class  condition  and  make  a  fine  hos- 
pital out  of  it. 

Marine  hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

SECOND   FLOOR. 

Smoking  room : 

Paint  woodwork  and  repair  door  check $15 

Repair  speaking  tube  in  hall 1 

Dining  room: 

New  floor,  1 ,160  square  feet 116 

Paint  wood  and  plaster  work 75 

FraST  FLOOR. 

Rereption  room :  New  floor,  306  square  feet,  at  10  cents : 30 

IMppensary:  Smooth  oak  floor  and  wax 25 

Kitchen: 

New  floor.  600  square  feet 60 

Paint  wood  and  plaster,  1  new  look 40 

Roar  entrance  hall :  Renew  marble  base 3 

Paased  assistant  surgeon's  quarters:  Remove  present  toilet  room  to  new  loca- 
tion in  hidl  and  place  nonconducting  cover  on  pipes  in  present  bath  from 

patient's  toilet  above 600 

New  floor  in  maids'  room,  146  square  feet 15 

Replace  missing  door  in  dining  room 15 

Minor  plaster  repairs  and  paint  quarters  throughout 350 

THIRD   FLOOR. 

R«>pair  and  paint  Dutch  door 1^ 

Repair  and  paint  veranda  roof  over  surgeon's  quarters 2^ 

( 'l(»an  and  paint  all  interior  wood  trim 25^ 

Paint  all  ironwork  of  main  stairs  and  elevator  inclosurc,  all  floors 15" 

Smoking  room:  Paint,  trim,  and  plaster 3^ 

Towns<»nd  ward :  New  floor 90 

Austin  ward :  New  floor 51 

New  roof  on  rear  veranda lOO 

roppi»r  gutter  on  boiler  house 150 

Wood  shed :  Repairing  roof  and  painting  building 25 

Bam: 

Two  ventilators  in  manure  pit 20 

New  wood  floor  in  stable  only 75 

New  roof  on  barn 200 

BoiW  house: 

Lift  for  ashes 600 

Copper  gutters  and  downspouts 300 

Extend  passage  and  ash-lirt  pit 200 

Ingalls  ward: 

Patch  plaster  at  steam  pipes  and  paint  dame 3 

Fasten  loose  base  mold 1 

liorin^  ward:  Repair  fl.oor 20 

Building  No.  8:  Changes  in  2  rooms  for  installing  steam  diainfector  in  this 

buildine 250 

New  83rphilitic  toilet  room  on  third  floor  of  building  No.  1 350 

2  new  partitions  in  Hamilton  ward,  fourth  floor  of  building  No.  1,  and  closing 

up  door 150 
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Remodeling  operating  suite  on  second  floor  of  building  No.  1 $siji> 

Repairing  and  arranging  X  ray  room,  fourth  floor  of  building  No.  1 300 

Ma  King  window  opening  in  room  on  second  floor  of  buildingNo.  1  into  3  by  6 

door 35 

Isolation  building: 

Patching  and  painting  and  plastering 132 

Painting  floors 20 

Necropsy:  Screen  door 13 

Laundry: 

Repair  and  paint  plaster  in  toilet  and  entrance  haU 13 

Repair  cement  base  entrance  hall 6 

Repair  leak  in  roof  and  gutters 50 

Lodge  building:  General  overhauling  and  painting 175 

FOURTH  FLOOR  MAIN  BUILDING. 

Resolder  tin  roof  and  repair  cupola , 75 

Hinged  sash  in  pharmacist's  quarters  and  steps  to  veranda 15 

Hall:  Paint  plaster  and  woodwork 75 

Mess  hall:  \^mish  base  and  paint  wood  trim  and  plaster (>5 

Night  watchman's  room:  Paint  trim  and  plaster 10 

Ambulance  driver's  room:  Paint 15 

Attendant's  room:  Paint 15 

Pharmacist's  storeroom:  Stop  crack  at  window 5 

South  veranda  roof: 

Repairs  and  painting 120 

Repair  broken  window  moulding 15 

Repair,  clean,  and  paint  all  exterior  ironwork 650 

Bedside  call  system *  1, 200 

2  chemical  extinguishers,  1  hose  rack,  and  piping  connections 90 

Relajdng  flag  walk,  painting  entrance  gates  and  fence,  and  new  fence  at 

cemetery 500 

2  laimdry  tubs  and  1  new  sink  in  pharmacist's  quarters 50 

Replace  cracked  closet,  fourth-floor  toilet 20 

Refrigerating  and  ice-water  system  in  basement,  space  provided 3, 000 

Toilet,  second  floor:  Replace  broken  urinal 20 

1  shower,  1  closet,  1  urinal,  2  lavatories,  for  syphilitic  toilet,  third  floor, 

building  No.  1 600 

Steam  connections  to  sterilizer 50 

Extend  steam-heating  service  to  barn 150 

Install  sidewalk  lift  for  ashes 300 

Changing  location  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  passed  assistant  surgeon's  quarters. .  400 

Extending  electric  light  wires  to  building  No.  4 30 

Wash-up  sinks  in  remodeled  operating  suite 160 

New  return  tank  for  steam  returns 50 

New  steam  trap  to  replace  broken  one 20 

13, 659 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  MARINE   HOSPITAL,    SPECIAL   REPAIRS — SEA    WALL  AND 

BREAKWATER. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Chicago,  111.,  marine  hospital,  for 
special  repairs,  $46,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $40,000  of  that  is  for  the  sea  wall  which  you  may 

remember  we  have  asked  for  several  times;  we  have  had  it  up  sev- 
eral times. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  mean  a  lake  wall,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  call  it  a  sea  wall,  i  can  show  you  a  picture 
of  it  if  you  would  like  to  see  it.  New  sea  wall  and  breakwater,  $40,000. 
besides  that  they  want  $720  for  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  equipment  is  that  i 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  That  means  the  heating  plant;  water,  and  plumbing- 
Thev  want  new  steam  Unes  for  steam  sterilizer  in  basement  of  build- 
ing: ^o.  1,  $75;  motor  for  driving  laundry  machinery,  $175;  new  sink 
in  necropsy  room,  $35;  knee  attachment  for  surgical  dressing  room 
sink,  $35;  new  dumb  waiter  and  machinery,  $40.  Under  repairs  and 
prcjservation  of  pubUc  buildings  they  want  $4,210. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  this? 

Dr.  SxmpsoN.  Yes,  sir.  Under  that  $4,210  they  want  to  rear- 
range a  room  in  building  No.  1  for  a  steam  sterilizer,  $150;  they  w^ant 
to  raise  the  floor  to  toitet  room  level,  $60;  and  the^  want  $150  for  a 

f wadded  cell  room.     They  have  no  way  there  by  which  they  can  care 
or  insane  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  patients  who  go  insane  in  Chicago? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes;  not  only  in  Chicago  but  all  over  the  service, 
a  number  of  them.  They  want  a  new  dumb-waiter  shaft,  $450;  a 
new  X-ray  room,  $200;  «i  bedside  call  system,  $1,600;  new  mains, 
hose  racks,  and  fire  extinguishers,  $1,000;  and  a  new  fire-alarm 
system,  $600. 
^  The  Chairman.  How  near  to  the  sea  wall  are  the  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  are  quite  a  little  ways  from  it,  I  believe.  I 
have  never  been  there.  The  area  of  the  reservation  is  about  8  acres 
altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  sea  wall  any  other  value  outside  of  its 
esthetic  value  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes;  the  ground  is  being  eaten  awav,  the  reserva- 
tion is  being  taken  away.  It  looks  very  bad,  and  it  should  be 
repaired. 

>Ir.  MoNDELL.  Where  is  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No;  it  is  quite  a  ways  from  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  lake  cutting  into  the  reservation  ? 

Dr.  SmcpsoN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  necessary  repair.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  that  done.  It  is  cutting  into  the  land,  and  land  there 
is  very  valuable.  All  of  the  fine  residences  of  Chicago  are  situated 
around  that  hospital. 

ReairangiDg  room  in  building  No.  1  for  steam  sterilizer 1150 

Raising  floor  to  toilet-room  level 60 

Padded-cell  room 150 

New  dumb-waiter  shaft 450 

New  X-ray  room 200 

Bedside  call  system 1, 600 

New  mains,  hose  racks,  and  fire  extinguishers 1, 000 

Fire-alarm  system 600 

New  steam  hues  for  steam  sterilizer  in  basement  of  building  No.  1 75 

Motor  for  driving  laundry  machinery 175 

Steam  engine,  substitute  for  above 675 

New  sink  in  necropsy  room 35 

Knee  attachment  for  surgical  dressing  room  sink 350 

New  dumb-waiter  and  machinery 400 

4,930 
New  sea  wall  and  breakwater 40,000 


44, 930 
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CINCINNATI,   OHIO,   MARINE   HOSPITAL,   REMOVAL  AND  REPAIR  OF 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  marine  hospital,  for 
removing  certain  frame  buildings  and  repair  and  remodeling  of  others, 
$20,000. 

Dr.  Ej:rr.  This  station  is  no  longer  used  for  a  marine  hospital;  it 
was  abandoned  in  1905.  When  the  appropriation  for  investigations 
of  pubUc-health  matters  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to  establisn  some 
field  stations  and,  among  others,  stations  for  the  study  of  the  pollution 
of  waterways,  water  supplies,  and  sewage.  We  took  this  abandoned 
station  and  fitted  it  up  temporarily  as  a  laboratory,  and  it  has  served 
our  purpose  very  well,  indeed.  We  find  that  it  is  very  well  located 
geographically  for  carrying  on  this  kind  of  work.  The  studies  of  the 
Ohio  Kiver  watershed  are  still  going  on,  the  report  on  the  main  river 
now  being  in  course  of  preparation.  But  the  ouildings  were  dilapi- 
dated when  we  reoccupied  them  and  some  of  them  are  now  literally 
falling  down.  It  seemed  to  us  as  though  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment, from  an  economic  standpbint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
work,  to  make  such  repairs  as  we  have  in  contemplation.  These 
repairs  include  the  demolition  of  the  old  wooden  wards,  repairs  to 
the  main  administration  building,  which  was  formerly  the  old  Kilgour 
mansion,  repairs  to  the  bam,  which  is  a  one-story  brick  building,  and 
repairs  to  the  little  dispensary  buUding,  which  is  also  a  one-story 
building.    I  have  photographs  here  of  the  general  plan  of  the  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  there  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  We  have  about  20,  all  told,  including  attendants,  but 
they  are  not  engaged  in  this  building  alone;  they  are  out  in  the  field. 
This  serves  as  a  headquarters  station  for  these  studies. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  have  you  there  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  There  are,  I  think,  all  told,  six  coimting  these  wards  as 
buildings.  But  it  is  only  intended  to  retain  the  main  building,  with 
its  two  small  wings,  and  the  two  small  one-story  outbuildings  for 
storage  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  repairs  you  want  to 
make? 

Dr.  Kerr.  We  want  to  demolish  the  three  buildings  which  are  old 
wooden  structures  and  which  are  now  falUng  down.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  preserve  the  timbers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Dr.  Kerr.  Because  they  are  beyond  repair.  The  oflicer  at  this 
station  in  his  report  stated  that  if  they  were  not  soon  demolished  the 
wreckers  would  probably  charjge  extra  for  taking  them  away  instead 
of  taking  some  of  the  material  in  part  payment.  We  wish  to  have  the 
surgeon's  cottage  torn  down,  the  west  ward,  and  the  east  ward,  all  old 
wooden  structures.  We  wish  to  have  repaired  the  main  building  and 
its  two  small  wings,  the  out-patient  dispensary  building,  which  is  a 
one-story  brick  structure,  and  the  barn,  which  is  a  one-story  brick 
structure,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  make  some  minor  repairs  to 
the  retaining  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  grounds.  The  grounds 
are  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  overlooking  the  Ohio  River  and 
located  near  the  wharves  and  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  It  is  there- 
fore, as  far  as  location  in  Cincinnati  is  concerned,  serving  our  pur- 
poses splendidly. 
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In  addition  to  the  repairs  referred  to  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  water-heating  incinerator,  a  very  small  incinerator,  at  a  cost 
of  S400,  for  the  destruction  of  used  cultures  and  laboratory  materials 
that  are  of  no  further  use.  There  will  be  some  repairs  necessary  to 
the  plumbing,  heating,  and  lighting  systems.  In  all,  the  repairs  are 
estimated  by  the  Supervising  Arcnitect^s  Office,  and  by  the  board 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  the  property,  at 
$20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  details  of  that  $20,000 
expenditure;  how  much  is  to  be  used  in  removal  of  the  buildings, 
and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  It  is  estimated  that  $500  will  be  required  for  removing 
the  buildings,  it  being  understood  that  the  materials  in  the  buildings 
will  be  taken  in  part  payment  for  the  work;  it  is  estimated  that  the 
repairs  to  the  buildings  that  we  contemplate  occupying  and  keeping 
will  be  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  to  be  expended  ? 
Dr.  Kerr.  That  will  be  expended  in  repairing  the  plaster,  repairing 
the  roofs  and  copmg,  making  repass  to  the  floors,  repairing  the  rooms 
by  removing  a  partition  here  and  there  and  putting  in  the  necessary 
small  benchwork  to  fit  them  for  laboratory  and  office  purposes.  It  is 
estimated  the  retaining  waU  will^cost  $500.  The  plumbing  and 
incinerator  will  cost  $400.  The  heating  plant  will  cost  $1,000.  We 
now  have  three  boilers,  two  of  which  are  entirely  worthless,  and  we 
are  using  one  boiler  and  supplementing  the  heat  by  the  use  of  the 
grates  in  the  building.  The  hghtrnff  apparatus  we  propose  to  put  in 
will  cost  not  to  exceed  $600.  The  builaings  are  piped  with  gas  pipe 
of  very  old  design  and  they  are  lighted  now  with  gas,  but  it  is  con- 
templated electncity  will  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  expected  these  buildings  will  be 
used  for  field  headquarters  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  I  feel  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  this  station  fitted 
up  for  permanent  uso,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  field  headcjuarters.  Vver 
since  3'ou  gave  us  an  appropriation  for  investigations  of  public- 
lioalth  matters,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  standardize  the  equipment 
and  materials  we  use  and  have  them  centraDy  located,  in  order  that 
W(»  can  undertake  a  field  study  by  simply  shipping  the  property 
needed  from  this  central  station.  As  an  example,  I  may  state  that 
wo  made  an  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of  lung  diseases  among 
miners  in  the  Joplin  zinc  district,  and  had  to  fit  up  a  little  office  and 
laboratory  there  temporarily  with  desks,  typewriters,  and  clinical 
apparatus ;  but  that  work  hf.s  been  terminated  now  and  the  materilas 
that  were  used  in  that  study  have  been  shipped  to  Cincinnati  and 
^t()^ed  there,  and  will  be  available  for  other  like  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you  how 
long  you  expected  it  would  be  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  work 
you  are  now  doing,  to  retain  this  place  as  a  field  headquarters  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  I  think  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  continue  it  regularly, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  established  it  in  connection  with  your 
sower-pollution  and  river  pollution-work. 

Dr.  Kerr.  Yes;  the  main  laboratory  studies  of  the  Ohio  River 
are  practically  completed.     By  means  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
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Ohio  River  watershed  we  are  gathering  together  data  relating  to  all 
the  towns  and  cities  on  that  watershed,  and  we  are  extending  these 
surveys  from  the  Ohio  River  watershed  to  other  watersheds  tlu-ough- 
out  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  how  long  is  it  expected  it 
will  take  to  do  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  Wc  will  have  the  main  report  on  the  Ohio  River 
finished  within  a  period  of  six  months,  but  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental studies  of  stream  pollution  that  can  be  better  made  on  the 
Ohio  River  than  perhaps  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  expected  it  will  take  to  make  those 
studies  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  I  could  not  exactly  say  how  long.  That  will  be  a  part 
of  the  r^ular  studies  of  stream-pollution  work  for  several  years  to 
come.  The  Ohio  River  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  that  labora- 
tory station,  as  far  as  study  is  concerned,  that  a  hospital  would 
stand  to  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  communicable  diseases:  in 
other  words,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  problems  presented  in 
the  river  to  make  such  intensive  studies  as  are  required,  and  obtain 
results  of  general  application. 

The  Chairman,  feut  in  a  few  years  those  studies  will  be  com- 
pleted, will  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir;  they  will1>e  completed,  unless  Congress  sees 
fit  to  regulate  the  pollution  of  streams,  and  then,  of  course,  it  would 
serve  as  an  important  station  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Newton.  Doctor,  did  you  not  state  to  me  the  other  day  that 
that  place  is  naturally  and  geographically  situated  as  a  convenient 
headquarters  for  nearly  all  of  tne  research  work  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  engaged  in;  that  is,  rural  sanitation,  water  pollution,  the 
study  of  trachoma  in  the  mountains,  and  other  things  ?  I  know  we 
were  running  over  a  number  of  those  things  and  I  think  you  stated 
that  Cincinnati  is  adapted  as  a  field  headquarters  for  that  constructive 
work. 

Dr.  Kerr.  Cincinnati  is  the  best  located  point  in  the  country  for 
field  studies  of  public  health  matters.  By  naving  officers  of  differ- 
ent qualifications  there  and  laboratory  apparatus  of  different  kinds, 
it  obviates  our  sending  men  there  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is 
nearer  from  Cincinnati  down  into  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
than  it  is  from  here,  and  this  station  can  very  well,  without  any  addi- 
tional overhead  charge,  be  used  as  a  field  station  for  other  studies  than 
navigable  waters. 

FORT  STANTON,  N.  MEX,,  SANATORIUM,  SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  sanatorium:  For  special 
repairs,  $7,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  require  for  repairs  and  preservation  of  public 
buildings,  $4,025.  The  first  item  is  remodeling  the  power-house 
building,  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  that  building? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  buildings  at  Fort  Stanton  were  taken  over 
from  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  always  build  good  buildings? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  what  the  committee  says  about 
the  buildings: 

Most  of  the  buildings  on  the  reservation  were  taken  over  from  the  Army 
when  they  were  built  for  Army  post  uses,  and  are  either  stone  masonry  or 
adobe  superstructures  with  wood  framed  roofs  and  timber  work.  All  are  old, 
but  have  been  kept  in  good  repair,  but  as  always,  the  older  the  building  the 
more  constant  the  need  of  repairs,  and  this  condition  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  the  station  stands.  Generally,  the  Interiors  of  buildings  have  plastered 
walls  and  ceilings,  hard  pine  floors,  pine  trim  painted,  there  being  no  natural 
finished  woods  or  special  treatment.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  badly  in  need 
of  remodeling  for  better  economy  of  operation,  particularly  the  power  house 
an<l  laundry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  those  buildings? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  is  stated  here  that  they  are  old  and  in  Bad  con- 
dition and  need  remodeling. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  mean  by  remodeling  the  power 
house? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Part  of  the  power  house  consists  simply  of  wooden 
additions  made  to  it.  The  original  power  house  was  not  large  enough 
and  some  part  of  it  has  not  any  cement  floor,  and  to  take  the  whole 
building  and  remodel  it  will  cost  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  floors  have  they  in  the  power 
house — adobe  floors? 

Dr.  Simpson.  Partof  it  has  cement  floors  and  the  rest  just  dirt  floors. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  any  rain  out  there. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  have  rain  in  the  winter,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  have  very  heavy  dew. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  have  bad  weather  in  the  winter,  because  I  have 
seen  pictures  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  of  the  buildings  are  adobe  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  could  not  tell  you  off-hand.  ' 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Did  you  take  this  post  over  directly  from  the  Army, 
or  was  it  vacant  for  a  time  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  was  vacant  for  a  long  time;  was  turned  over 
to  the  Interior  Department  in  1896,  and  transferred  to  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  April  1, 1899. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  repairs  have  you  put  on  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Since  we  have  had  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  anv  considerable  repairs? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $65,421.64. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  to  do  besides  remodel  the 
power  house? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Thev  want  to  remodel  the  horse  bams  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  horse  bams? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  are  the  same  as  the  other  buildings.  They 
are  just  old  buildings,  used  there  for  troops,  and  they  want  to  re- 
model them. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  Army  always  provides  good 
buildings  for  their  horses? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes;  but  they  all  have  wooden  roofs,  and  they 
have  to  be  repaired. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  all  roofs  have  to  be  repaired.  We  have 
a  lot  of  tile  roofs  and  slate  roofs  and  glass  roofs  and  copper  roofs 
that  have  to  be  repaired. 
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Dr.  Stlmpson.  But  these  are  wooden  roofs  and  the  wood  wears 
out. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  not  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  roofs 
out  there. 

Dr.  Sti^ipsox.  Thev  also  want  a  new  cement  floor  in  the  coffee 
urn  room,  1,000  square  feet,  at  10  cents,  $100;  plaster  repairs  and 
painting  in  officers'  mess  kitchen  building  No.  6,  $75;  repairs  to 
stucco  of  building  No.  1,  $50;  new  cement  floors  in  laundry,  $300: 
and  in  addition  to  that  they  want  $2,000  for  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  They  need  especially  a  600-volt  generator.  The 
600-volt  generator  is  one  of  the  very  old  type  of  this  manufacture 
and  gives  constant  trouble  through  breakdowns,  and  as  repair  parts 
are  no  longer  kept  in  stock  and  are  unusually  expensive  both  as  to 
cost  and  in  delays  in  their  supply,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  it  sent 
to  the  factory  and  modernize  it  or  a  new  generator  supplied  in  its 
place.  The  estimated  cost  of  remodeling  and  repairing  the  power 
plant  is  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Last  year  they  had  an  average  of  217.  The  normal 
bed  capacity  is  250  and  265  is  the  maximum  bed  capacity.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23  they  had  245  patients  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  A^liat  class  of  people  do  you  admit  to  this  sani- 
torium  ? 

Dr.  Stimson.  They  are  entirely  seamen. 

The  Chair3ian.  Has  the  Army  any  patients  out  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  have  a  sanitarium  of  their  own  at  Fort 
Bayard. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  This  sanitorium  is  for  mariners? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  For  seamen;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDEij..  Landsmen  have  not  an  opportunity  to  recuperate 
here? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir ;  the  appropriation  is  only  for  seamen. 

FENCK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  authority  to  build  the  fence  which 
was  authorized  on  the  southeastern  boundary  somewhere  else? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  simply  asking  authority  to  build  that  fence 
where  we  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  for? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  wording  put  in  the  bill  puts  it  at  the  wrong 
place.  I  had  not  charge  of  that,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  was 
done. 

The  Chairman.  We  put  it  right  where  you  asked  us  to  put  it. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  the  request  w-as  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  sundry  civil  hearings  for  1915. 
and  the  statement  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department  says: 

"  The  southeastern  boundary  line  of  the  reservation  on  which  this 
sanitorium  is  located  is  not  fenced,  and  as  more  land  for  the  run  of 
the  cattle  herds  on  the  reservation  is  required,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  for  this  purpose  and  com- 
plete the  fencing  of  the  same." 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  gave  you.  Now,  where  is  the 
fence  needed? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  made  a  mistake  there.  They  may  have  built  a 
fence  there  in  the  meantime  out  of  some  other  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  now  want  to  build  the  fence? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  want  it  made  so  we  can  build  it  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  do  you  want  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  some  place  you  want  to  build 
it,  what  is  the  use  of  building  it  anywhere?  Do  you  simply  want 
la  build  the  fence  somewhere? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  AVe  need  the  fence,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
spot  we  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  need  it.  We  gave  you 
this  appropriation  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Unfortunately  they  put  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
They  put  it  in  the  southeastern  boundary. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  need  it  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  If  the  appropriation  is  made  and  you  give  us  the 
money,  we  can  spend  it  wherever  we  do  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  It  took  you  a  long  time  to  get  this 
particular  fence,  and  now  you  find  out  you  do  not  want  it  at  all. 
You  came  up  here  for  three  or  four  years  asking  to  put  it  on  the 
ji^outheastem  boundary,  and  after  we  give  it  to  you  you  find  out 
you  do  not  want  it  there  at  all,  and  now  you  can  not  tell  where  you 
<lo  want  it. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  think  they  need  the  fence. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  have  never  been  around  that  fence,  and  I  do 
not  know.  There  are  40  square  miles  there,  and  they  certainly 
nave  a  place  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  have  a  lot  of  places  out  there  to 
fence. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  You  let  us  have  it  once,  and  we  juht  want  to  change 
(he  position  of  i^. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  j'ou  want  to  put  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  will  put  it  in  the  hearings. 

XoiE. — Fence  needed  on  unfenced  portion  of  reser\ation  boundary 
from  corner  58  to  62.  Fence  north  one-quarter  mile  to  county  road, 
thence  southeast,  starting  from  county  road  to  present  fence.  This 
adds  about  340  necessary  acres  good  grazing  land  to  present  range, 
and  completes  boundary  fence. 

The  Chairman.  All  right:  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  It  is  possible  vou  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  extreme 
lK)undary  and  want  to  keep  inside  of  the  boundary  a  little  bit. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  want  it  where  we  can  use  it  l^est. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  note  with  reference  to  tlie  Fort 
Stanton  Sanatorium  the  statement  is  made  that'the  Surgeon  General 
substantially  approved  the  report  of  the  committee.  What  does  that 
mean — that  he  has  some  doubts  about  this  $7,000  item? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  these  items. 
Some  question  occurred  about  that  time  as  to  whether  Fort  Bayard, 
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Fort  Lyon,  and  Fort  Stanton  should  not  all  be  combined  and  nin 
as  one  Government  hospital  for  tubercular  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  cIosq  are  they  together? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  One  is  in  Colorado  and  the  other  is  in  New  Mexico; 
but  a  long  ways  off— quite  a  ways  from  Fort  Stanton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Fort  Bayard  in  Colorado? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir ;  Fort  Lyon  is  in  Colorado.  Fort  Bayard  is 
in  New  Mexico,  and  Fort  Stanton  is  also  in  New  Mexico.  I  believe 
that  was  found  not  to  be  a  ^ood  plan  to  combine  them. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  1917  estimates  for 
the  Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.  Sanatorium: 

Remodeling  power-house  building $2,  (Mi)n 

Remodeling  horse  barns 1,  .VMi 

New  cement  floor  in  coffee-urn  room,  1.000  square  feet,  at  10  cents l'K> 

Plaster  repairs  and  painting  in  officers'  mess  kitchen,  building  No.  6 75 

Repairs  to  stucco  of  building  No.  1 .'nj 

New  cement  floor  in  laundry 3<«^ 

Remodeling  power-plant  equipment 2,  CH.M 


Total   6, 025 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  MARINE  HOSPFFAL ^SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Marine  Hospital:  For  special 
repairs.  $12,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  For  repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings, 
$4,075.  They  want  first  to  enlarge  the  toilet  room  for  internes  in 
building  No.  2,  $75.  That  is  only  a  small  item.  They  want  to  put 
a  composition  wood  ceiling  in  wards  of  buildings  5  and  6  to  cost 
$1,800.  There  are  no  ceilings  in  those  wards  now,  just  the  rafters. 
They  were  never  finished.  They  want  to  remove  the  tanks  and 
trestles  at  rear  of  building  No.  8,  $200 ;  repairs  to  telephone  system, 
$200.  They  have  an  intercommunicating  telephone  system  there. 
Painting  fences,  $300;  fire  apparatus,  $1,100;  outside  stairs  and  en- 
trance to  pharmacists'  quarters,  $400.  For  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment  they  want  a  new^  surgical  wash-up  sink  in  steriliz- 
ing room,  $100;  also  one  in  the  surgical  dressing  room,  $100;  they 
w^ant  a  new  sink  in  pharmacists'  quarters,  $25;  new  lavatorj'  in 
internes'  toilet  room  in  building  No.  2,  $30;  and  then  they  need  a 
new  water-tube  boiler.  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  $7,000? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  figure  they  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  have  you? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  For  adding  one  new  water-tube  boiler  to  present 
plant  and  extending  steam  heat  to  buildings  Nos,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  10,  or  local  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  $7,000.  They  want  it 
not  only  for  the  boiler  but  for  extending  the  heating  plant  to  the 
w  ards  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  plant  have  you  down  there;  how  many 
buildings? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  are  19  buildings  altogether,  but  a  good  many 
of  them  are  small  buildings. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  prolonged  cold  weather  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  but  northers  come  down  there  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  all  that  is  necessary  some  arrangement  to 
furnish  heat  during  those  unusual  periods? 
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Dr.  Stimfson.  Most  of  those  southern  cities  now  have  steam  heat 
in  the  buildings  if  it  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  really  essential  to  have  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  economical,  considering  how  short  a  period 
thev  need  the  heat? 

l!)r.  Stimpson.  I  suppose  they  could  get  along  with  fireplaces,  but 
it  would  not  be  very  comfortable  or  very  satisfactory.  \  ou  can  do 
an  operation  in  a  cold  room  or  just  with  a  fireplace.  You  can  not 
heat  a  room  for  an  operation  very  well  in  that  w^ay,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  have  to  put  an  operation  off  until  a  warm  day  comes  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  the  present  arrangement? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  A  good  many  years.*  You  can  not  give  ether  where 
there  is  an  open  fire,  because  vou  might  have  an  explosion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heat  now  in  some  of  the  buildings,  have 
you  not? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes.  He  wants  to  extend  it  to  buildings  1,  2,  3,  4, 
r»,  6,  7,  and  10,  and  I  can  tell  you  just  what  those  buildings  are. 
Building  No.  1  is  the  administration  building,  and  the  largest  build- 
ing there.  Building  No.  2  is  the  passed  assistant  surgeon's  residence : 
No.  3  is  the  kitchen  and  attendants'  quarters ;  No.  4  is  the  east  ward ; 
Xos.  5  and  6  are  the  center  and  west  wards;  No.  7  is  the  surgeon's  resi- 
dence; No.  8  is  the  laundry  and  power  house;  No.  10  is  the  assistant 
surgeon's  residence.  They  embrace  all  the  large  buildings  there. 
lie  does  not  expect  to  extend  it  to  the  small  buildings,  but  only  to 
the  large  buildmgs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  prolonged  cold  periods  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  may  not  be  prolonged,  but  it  lasts  for  several 
days,  and  then  these  northers  come  along  and  they  come  (piite  fre- 
quently. They  have  variable  weather  just  like  the  weather  we  have 
here,  but,  of  couree,  it  is  not  as  severe  as  it  is  here,  but  it  is  a  variable 
and  a  damp  climate.  The  whole  of  New  Orleans  is  on  low  land.  The 
levee  is  above  the  hospital  grounds. 

Mr.  [MoNDELL.  For  how  long  a  period  in  the  winter  do  you  imagine 
the  heating  plant  would  be  kept  going  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  If  we  burn  oil  we  would  not  need  to  keep  the  fire 
going  all  day  just  to  heat  up  the  hot  water  in  the  boiler. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  burn  oil  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  would  probably  he  the  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  down  there? 

Dr.  Sn3iP80N.  Last  year  655. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  your  average? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  average  was  56  last  year. 

The  Chairman..  What  is  the  capacity? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Sixty-one  is  the  normal  capacity  and  74  is  the 
maximum  capacity. 

Mr.  Gillbtt.  i  our  average  was  56  and  yet  your  total  number  of 
patients  was  only  655  ? 

Dr.  Sti^ipson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  You  must  have  had  a  great  many  chronic  cases. 

Dr.  SmfPSON.  The  number  of  hospital  days  was  20,351.  The 
figure  I  gave  was  the  number  of  people  who  actually  came  in;  the 
number  of  hospital  days  is  20,351. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
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Dr.  Sti3ipson.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  is  simply  the  number 
of  men  which  were  on  the  hospital  record;  that  many  men  applied 
for  hospital  treatment  and  were  admitted.  It  does  not  show  how 
many  days  they  were  in  the  hospital.  One  man  may  have  been  there 
only  1  day  and  another  man  10  days  and  another  man  3  months.  The 
whole  number  of  days  was  20,351. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  that  655  men  were  there  20,351  days  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  As  I  say,  that  shows  a  great  many  of  them  were  there 
a  long  time ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  must  have  been  there  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  shows  that  a  great  many  of  them  were 
simply  treated  and  then  left,  and  that  is  counted  as  one  day. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  call  a  man  who  just  comes  in  for  momentary 
treatment  a  patient? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  office  treatment.  AVe  do  not  count  that. 
We  had,  besides  the  figure  I  gave,  3,159  office  treatments. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  a  day? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Where  a  man  is  actually  admitted  to  the  hospital 
and  stays  at  least  one  day. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  By  one  day  you  mean  overnight? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  come  into 
the  hospital  who  do  not  stay  over  one  day.  A  man  might  be  admitted 
and  leave  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  that  is  not  very  likely. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you.  I  understood 
you  to  say  your  average  was  56  people  there,  and  yet  in  all  you  had 
655  people. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLEiT.  If  50  people  were  there  on  an  average  per  day.  10 
such  days  would  amount  to  500  people.  Then  the  men  nuist  have 
stayed  there  a  great  while. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  an  average  of  56  persons,  that  is  over 
15,000  hospital  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  be  about  18,000,  if  they  stayed  there  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  there  were  only  656  patients  altogether,  so  that 
means  that  most  of  those  individuals  stayed  there  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  600  men  were  there  20,000  da}'s,  that  would  he  an 
average  of  30  days  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  only  take  the  worst  cases 
in  the  hospital.  Sailors  will  not  go  to  a  hospital  unless  they  are 
very  sick,  and  we  do  not  take  them  in  but  treat  them  as  office  patients 
unless  hospital  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  G1L1.ETT.  What  is  the  average  time  a  patient  is  in  the  hospital? 
Have  you  that  information  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir ;  31^M5^  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  many  hospital  days  did  you  say  you  had? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
The  amount  expended  per  patient  per  day  was  $1.57.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  that  southern  climate  and  a  great  many  of 
these  men  work  on  the  river  and  they  get  severe  attacks  of  malaria, 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  typhoid  in  that  region,  and  in  the 
wintertime  they  are  exposed  in  open  boats  on  the  river  and  get 
pneumonia. 
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Knlarging  toilet  room  for  interns  in  building  No.  2 $75 

i^omposition  wood  ceilings  In  wards  of  buildings  5  and  6 1,  800 

Itenioving  tanks  and  trestles  at  rear  of  building  No.  8 200 

Ilepairs  to  telephone  system 200 

l*ainting  fences 1 300 

G  I'liemical  fire  extinguishers,  3-gallon,  UnderwocMl  type:  400  feet  of  tire 
hose  and  4  nozzles ;  3  hose  racks  and  liose  f<u'  wards,  7  hose  racks  for 

other  buildings,  and  extension  of  mains 1,100 

( >utsUle  stairs  and  entrance  to  pharmacists'  quarters 400 

Sur;?ical  wash-up  sink  in  sterilizing  room  to  replace  the  old  and  inade- 
quate ones  now  in  use  in  operating  room 100 

i  Mie  surgical  wasli-up  sink  in  surgical  dressing  room  to  replace  present 

old  lavatory 100 

N**\v   K.    I.   kit<'hen  sink   fr)r  pharmacists'   cpmrters,   replacing  present 

worn-<mt  one 25 

New  lavatory  in  interns*  toilet  room  in  l)uilding  No.  2 30 

Adding  one  new  water-tube  boiler  to  present  plant  and  extending  steam 
heat  to  buildings  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  10.  or  local  hot-water 
heating  apparatus 7,  0(X) 


11.330 

NEW    YORK    MARINE    HOSPITAL,    SPECIAL    REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  special  repairs  for  the  New  York  Marine 
Hospital  you  ask  $30,000.    When  did  we  get  this  marine  hos])ital  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  This  hospital  was  leased  before  it  was  bought. 
The  lease  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  1903,  when  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  $250,000,  and 
the  new  building  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  much  did  the  building  cost  originally? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $250,000.  The  lease  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  and  the  building  was  occupied  for  hospital  purposes  until  May, 
1903,  when  the  property  was  purchased  bv  the  Government  for  the 
sum  of  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  we  started  in  to  thoroughly  rebuild  it, 
and  spent  $250,000  on  it.    When  was  that? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  began  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  We  spent  $250,000  tlien,  and  now  vou  want 
$30,000? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  For  repairs  and  i^reservation  $19,525  is  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $10,000  is  wanted  for  resurfacing  and  reconstruct- 
ing the  roads,  widening  the  approach  from  Bay  Street,  grading  and 
improving  grounds,  and  constructing  pavements  and  fences. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  grounds? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  just  included  with  the  other  items  for  the 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  grounds? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  offhand. 

Mr.  MoNDCLL.  Have  you  visited  this  institution  recently  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  the  committee  visited  it.  I  have  not  l)een 
there  for  20  years.    Dr.  Cofer  could  probably  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  grounds? 

Dr.  Cofer.  Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  grounds  is 
very  favorable.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  property.  It  is  located 
centrally  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  and  overlooks  the  water.  The 
land  is  very  valuable. 


'  The  Ch.     '''"'''  '"''  ^-HOPBuxxo.  b,..,  mi. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  elevator  in  it  at  all  ? 

X>r.  Stimpson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  hospital  was  purchased  for  $250,000.  $260,- 
OOO  is  the  right  amount  instead  of  $450,000. 

TVhy  do  they  want  $2,500  for  putting  in  a  telephone  system  ? 

IDr.  SnMPSON.  That  is  to  connect  the  main  building  with  the  out- 
buildings, and  we  want  telephones  in  all  the  different  wards.  There 
is  no  way  now  of  giving  instructions  to  nurses  except  by  going  to 
the  different  wards.  It  is  necessary  now  to  go  up  to  the  fourth 
floor,  for  instance,  to  give  instructions  to  nurses,  and  that  is  a  very 
difficult  way  to  run  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there? 

Dr.  SnMPSON.  There  is  an  average  of  106  patients.  During  the 
year  there  were  1,631  hospital  patients.  The  normal  bed  capacity 
is  145  and  the  maximum  bed  capacity  is  200. 

Minor  plaster  repairs  and  plaster  painting,  repairs  to  wood  trim $300 

Two  smolcing  rooms  on  veranda,  building  No.  1 1,500 

Enlarging  door  for  necropsy  room II  '   25 

Repairs  to  roof  and  new  windows  in  present  disinfecting  room I_  140 

Padding  one  room  In  basement  of  No.  1  for  insane 160 

Temporary  repainting  walls  of  building  No.  6 I  200 

Minor  repairs  to  interior  trim  building  No.  6 600 

l>ainting  all  plaster  work  in  building  No.  1 3, 500 

Preparing  present  room  for  refrigerating  machinery 200 

Intercommunicating   telephone   system 2, 500 

Resurfacing  and  reconstructing  roads,  widening  approach  from  Bay 
Street,  grading  and  improving  grounds,  constructing  pavements  and 

fences 10,000 

Provide  four  new  hydrants,  new  4-inch  mains,  one  hose  rack  in  laundry, 

and  four  chemical  fire  extinguishers 900 

Floor  drain,  cesspool,  and  sink  for  new  necrospy  room 50 

Refrigerating  machinery  in  building  No.  1,  space  prepared i 3, 000 

Electric  street  lighting  system,  underground  wires,  and  placing  tele- 
phone wires  underground . 1, 500 

Xew  elevator  for  building  No.  1  (shaft  ready  for  elevator  and  car)__-  3,500 

Total 27.  575 

PORTLAND,   ME.,   MARINE   HOSPITAL,   SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  special  repairs  at  the  Portland,  Me.,  Marine 
Hospital  the  estimate  is  $14,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  an  old  but  very  substantial  building  and  one 
that  can  be  put  into  first-class  condition  without  very  much  expense. 
That  can  not  be  said  of  the  old  pavilion  hospitals  or  wooden  struc- 
tures. We  can  not  do  much  with  them,  but  this  is  a  fine  brick 
structure. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  committee  recommended  a  number  of  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  rooms,  and  in  doing  that  thev  have 
suggested  the  putting  in  of  partitions  to  make  rooms  available  for 
other  purposes.  The  items  under  the  head  of  repairs  and  preserva- 
tion are  as  follows :  Preparing  dumb-waiter  shaft  for  receiving  elec- 
tric hoist,  $60;  partition  in  present  X-ray  room  for  internes  and 
sick  officers*  dining  room  on  third  floor,  $75;  partition  in  second- 
story  room  for  surgical  dressing  and  wash-up  room,  $40;  partition 
across  end  of  hall,  second  story,  for  sterilizing  room,  $60;  for  change 
in  door  to  toilet  room,  etc.,  $5 ;  for  partitions  in  isolation  building  for 
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breaking  contacts  in  contagious  ward,  $75.  We  have  an  isolation 
building  there,  but  no  way  of  separating  one  case  from  another. 
There  is  no  way  of  separating  a  case  oi  diphtheria,  for  instance, 
from  a  case  of  chicken  pox  or  measles,  and  we  want  some  partitions 
for  that  purpose. 

The  next  is  for  .preparing  space  in  basement  of  building  No.  1  for 
refrigerating  and  ice- water  system,  $150;  they  have  an  old  wooden 
laundry  building  which  they  want  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  a 
bedside  call  system,  $400;  three  new  hydrants,  new  4-inch  mains. 
400  feet  of  2-inch  fire  hose,  one  hose  reel,  and  six  chemical  extin- 
guishers, $1,000;  city  fire-alarm  box,  $200;  painting  fence,  cement 
sidewalk  to  isolation  building,  resurfacing  roads  and  grading  north- 
east entrance,  $2,800;  and  painting  all  ironwork  in  building  No.  1. 
$450.  That  makes  a  total  under  the  head  of  repairs  and  preservation 
of  $8,1315.  Under  the  head  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment 
the  following  items  are  required:  Chanffing  two  hall  lavatories  from 
hall  to  present  adjoining  toilet  room,  $75 ;  electric  dumb  waiter  in 
present  hand-hoist  shaft,  $350 ;  one  10-horsepower  electric  motor  for 
laundry,  $180;  new  surgeons'  wash-up  sinK  in  surgeons'  wash-up 
room  on  second  floor,  $60;  placing  lavatory  and  tub  in  small  room 
on  third  floor  rear,  $ir5;  and  retrigerating  system  and  ice- water 
founts,  $3,500;  making  in  all  $4,240  for  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  kind  of  refrigerating  system  do  you  use 
now? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Nothing  except  ice  boxes.  All  up-to-date  hospitals 
have  a  brine-solution  refrigerating  system. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  an  ice  house  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  a  place  for  storing  ice.  They 
buy  ice  in  winter  and  store  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  16  acres  of  ground  here? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondelik  Are  these  refrigerating  systems  more  economical 
than  the  purchasing  of  ice? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  They  are  much  more  satisfactory.  You  can  run 
this  cold  freezing  brine  all  through  the  building.  You  can  get  what- 
ever cold  water  js  needed  in  the  ward  itself  instead  of  havmg  to  go 
down  in  the  basement  to  get  ice.  The  nurse  can  have  cold  water 
right  there  in  the  ward  without  having  to  go  after  ice.  Providence 
HospitaL  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  very  up-to-date  system  of  this 
sort.  It  is  better  to  have  this  brine  system  running  into  the  diflFerent 
wards  where  the  refrigerators  are  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  carrying  ice  upstairs. 

Mr.  MoNDEii.  Are  they  very  expensive  to  operate  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  sav  that  would  cost? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $3,500  is  estimated  for  the  refrigerating  system  and 
ice-water  founts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  here? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  average  number  of  patients  last  year  was  18, 
and  the  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  was  196. 
The  normal  bed  capacity  is  88,  and  the  maximum  bed  capacity  is  45. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  take  care  of  them  oy  con- 
tract, would  it  not? 
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Dr.  STI3IFSON.  We  tried  that  at  Memphis  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
found  that  the  cost  for  colored  patients  was  $2  a  dajr  and  the  cost 
for  white  patients  was  $1.75  a  day.  It  footed  up  higher  than  the 
oost  of  maintaining  the  marine  hospital  at  that  place.  That  was  our 
e?q>erience  at  Memphis.  The  cost  of  hospital  care  is  increasing  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  low  rates  now.  When 
^lie  cost  gets  up  above  $1.75  a  day,  it  is  cheaper  to  treat  them  in  a 
marine  hospital.  The  expense  at  Portland  last  year  was  higher  than 
a.t  most  of  them.    It  was  over  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  because  of  the  small  number? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  a  small  number,  would  it  not  be 
c-lieaper  to  contract  for  the  service  rather  than  maintain  a  hospital? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  hospital  is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  it  could 
l>e  used  for  naval  purposes  if  necessary.    It  is  a  naval-reserve  hos- 

Eital,  really,  and  ir  we  should  abandon  it,  it  would  go  to  pieces  and 
e  of  no  use  for  that  purpose.    It  is  a  very  fine  location  and  a  very 
fine  building. 

I'repariiiff  dumb-wnlter  shaft  for  receiving  electric  hoist $00 

I'artition  In  present  X  ray  room  for  internes  and  slclc  officers'  dining 

nnuu  on  third  floor  (latli  and  plaster) 75 

I'airtltion  In  second-story  room  for  surgical  dressing  and  wash-up  room 

(Infh  nnd  plaster) 40 

I*sirtltion  across  end  of  hall,  second  story,  for  sterilizing  room  (lighted 

partition) 60 

Makt*  d<K>r  to  small  toilet  room,  third  floor,  rear,  to  swing  out,  and  all 

additional  plumbing  fixtures 5 

l*la<-e  7-ftK)t  partitions  in  isolation  building  for  breaking  contacts  In  con- 
tagious ward 75 

Preparing  space  in  basement  of  building  No.  1  for  refrigerating  and  ice- 

wafor  system 150 

UenKKieling  laundry  building 3,000 

HtHlwIde  call  system 400 

Thre**  new  hydrants,  new  4-incli  mains,  400  feet  of  2-inch  fire  hose,  one 

1m>«»  reel,  and  0  chemical  fire  extinguishers 1,000 

I'ity   fire-alarm  Imx 200 

Tainting  fence,  cement  sidewalk  to  isolation  building,  resurfacing  roads, 

and  grading  northeast  entrance 1_  2,  SOO 

Painting  all  Ironwork,  building  No.  1 450 

<Mianging  two  hall  lavatories  from  hall  to  present  adjoining  toilet  room-  75 

Kh*<*tric  dumb-waiter  in  present  hand-hoist  shaft 350 

One  10-horsepower  electric  motor  for  laundry 180 

New  surgeons'  wash-up  sink  In  surgeons'  wash-up  room  on  second  floor. _  GO 

Place  lavatory  and  tub  in  small  room  on  third  floor  rear 75 

Refrigerating  system  and  ic*e-water  founts 3,500 

Total 12,555 

Rri'ord  of  operations  at  the  marine  hospital  at  Portland,  .Uc,  durina  the  fiscal 

years  1912,  191S,  19 H,  and  191.'}. 


Hospital  patients 

Days  hospital  relief 

Out-patient  treatments 
Physical  examinations . 
Total  expenditures 


1912 


249 

8,210 

670 

150 

$22,339.60 


1913 


240 

7,003 

449 

132 

$23,867.17 


1914 


243 

7,667 

537 

145 

$22,280.36 


1915 


196 

6,457 

490 

104 

$22,333.09 
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The  per  diem  cost  per  patient  for  hospital  relief  was:  1912,  $2.61;  1913, 
$3.31 ;  1914,  $2.80 ;  and  for  1915.  $3.35. 

Note. — The  per  diem  cost  is  found  by  the  following  procedure:  (1)  allow 
$1  for  each  out-patient  treatment;  (2)  allow  $2  for  each  physical  examination; 
(3)  subtract  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts  from  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
particular  fiscal  year;  (4)  divide  the  resulting  amount  by  the  total  number 
of  days  of  hospital  relief  furnished  the  patients  during  the  particular  fiscal  year. 

Showing  the  estimated  cost  of  running  the  abovc'iuimcd  station  as  a  contrart 
relief  station,  namely ,  having  the  patients  cared  for  in  a  contract  hospital. 


For  care  of  patients  in  contract  hospital  at  rate  of  S2  a 
day  and  based  upon  the  number  days  hospital  relief 
as  shown  above 

Saiary  medical  officer 

Commutation  of  quarters 

Salary  office  attendant 

Salary  watchman  and  caretaker  at  marine  hospital . . . . 

Fuel,  light,  water,  at  marine  hospital 

Telephone  at  out-patient  office 

X  ray  work 

Burial  of  deceased  patients 

Ambulance  service 

For  use  of  operating  room 

For  administering  anesthetic 


1912 


916,420.00 

4,500.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

240.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


Total 23,030.00 

Expense  as  marine  hospital 22, 339. 60 


Difference I      1, 590. 40 


1913 


1914 


114,006.00 

4,500.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

240.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


21,516.00 
23,867.17 


915,314.00 

4,500.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

240.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


22,824.00 
22,280.36 


2,351.17 


543.64 


1915 


$12,914.00 

4,500.00 
600.  IX) 
720.00 
720. 0C» 
ISO.  00 
60.110 
240.00 
130. 0> 

2iaoi 

50.0i> 

saoo 


20, 424.  W 
22,333.09 


1,909.09 


PORT   TOWNSEND,    WASH.,    MARINE   HOSPITAL,    SPECIAL   REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  special  repairs  at  the  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
Marine  Hospital,  voii  ask  $10,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I'he  Port  Townsend  Hospital  is  a  wooden  building, 
which  cost  $30,000.  It  was  built  about  15  years  ago.  I  was  there  at 
tlie  time.  The  items  required  under  the  head  of  repairs  and  preser- 
vation are  as  follows :  For  providing  ventilating  space  below  patients' 
dining-room  floor  and  building  areas  around  registers,  $300;  re- 
modeling and  repairing  building  No.  2  for  necropsy  and  storage 
uses,  $1,200;  preparing  elevator  shaft  for  electric  elevator,  $300; 
preparing  dumb-waiter  shaft  for  electric  dumb-waiter,  $100. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  is  that  building? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Four  stories  altogether.  There  is  an  elevator  shaft 
there  now,  but  the  dumb-waiter  is  operated  by  hand,  and  they  want 
to  run  it  by  electricity.  You  can  get  electricity  up  there  very  cheaply. 
There  is  a  power  plant  in  the  mountains  right  near  there.  For  re- 
pairs to  the  hothouse  $150  is  asked.  That  is  a  building  on  the  grounds 
that  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  $1,000  is  asked  for  an  inter- 
communicating telephone  system.  There  is  no  way  now  of  com- 
municating around  the  building,  except  by  going  out  in  the  central 
hall  and  calling  the  nurses. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ring  a  bell? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  is  no  wiring  arrangement  for  bells.  $800 
is  asked  for  hose,  hose  reels,  and  nine  chemical  fire  extinguishers; 
and  $100  is  asked  for  repairs  to  wooden  walks.  The  fire  apparatus 
is  very  necessary  to  prevent  the  place  from  burning  down.  The  num- 
ber or  patients  has  increased  a  great  deal  there  in  the  last  year.  They 
have  over  80  patients  now. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  number? 

Dr.  Stimpso;n.  The  average  number  of  patients  last  year  was  48, 
but  within  the  last  six  months  it  has  come  up  to  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  normal  bed  capacity  is  65  and  the  maximum 
l>ed  capacity  is  83.  The  doctor  has  difficulty  in  accommodating  his 
I>atients  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  is  an  increase  of  patients  all  over  the  country 
in  all  the  marine  hospitals  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of 
shipping.  There  are  a  great  many  new  vessels  coming  under  Ameri- 
<*an  registry,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  required  there  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Under  the  head  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equip- 
iiient«  the  following  items  are  asked:  For  running  steam  line  irom 
l>oilers  to  new  sterilizer  when  placed  in  adjoining  room,  $50;  electric 
elevator  in  present  shaft,  $3,000;  electric  dunib-waiter  in  present 
shaft,  $400;  and  a  J-ton  refrigerating  plant  in  basement  of  build- 
ing No.  1,  $2,000.  They  have  a  refrigerating  plant  in  the  cellar,  but 
they  want  to  run  brine  up  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building. 
They  want  to  put  in  a  small  plant  there. 

Ventilating  space  below  patients'  dining-room   floor,  and  build  areas 

around   registers $300 

Ilemodeling  and  repairing  building  No.  2  for  necropsy  and  storage  usos_  1.200 

Preparing  elevator  sbaft  for  electric  power .SOO 

Prepalrlng  dumb-waiter  shaft  for  electric  power 100 

Kopalrs  to  hothouse.^ 1.10 

Tntercommunlcnting  telephones 1,000 

Hose,  hose  reels,  and  9  chemical  fire  extinguishers  of  the  3-gallon  under- 
writer  type ,    800 

IJepaIrs  to  wooden  walks _.  100 

Kunning  steam  line  from  boilers  to  new  sterilizer  in  adjoining  room 50 

Electric  elevator  In  present  shaft 3,000 

Klectric  dumb-waiter  in  present  shaft 400 

Install  i-ton  refrigerating  plant  in  basement  of  building  No.  1 2.000 


Total  9.400 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $5,000  for  special  repairs  for  the  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Marine  Hospital. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  I  might  say  in  connection  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  will  come  from  the  department,  very  shortly, 
a  recommendation  for  acquiring  a  new  site  and  the  erection  thereon 
of  a  new  building  at  St.  Louis.  There  is  a  reservation  of  13  acres 
where  the  old  hospital  is  located.  It  is  a  very  old  building.  I  think 
it  was  built  in  1855,  it  is  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  is  very 
much  better  adapted  for  some  commercial  purpose  than  it  is  for 
a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a  marine  hospital  at 
St.  Louis  anyway  ? 

>Ir.  Newton.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  patients  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  come  from?  We  have  several 
hospitals  that  ought  not  to  be  located  where  they  are. 
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Mr.  Newton.  The  idea  is  to  put  in  a  hospital  near  the  hospital 
group  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  mariners  come  from? 

Dr.  CoFER.  From  the  river  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  We  abandoned  one  at  Cincinnati  for  lack  of 
patients. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  St.  Louis  Hospital  is  one  of  the  hospitals  that 
this  committee  recommended  should  be  kept  open.  They  recom- 
mended the  abandonment  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  the  hospital 
at  Memphis,  retaining  the  ones  at  Louisville  and  Evansville.  Ind. 
We  tried  to  close  the  Memphis  Hospital,  but  found  that  the  cost  was 
greater. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Pittsburgh? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  Pittsburgh  Hospital  is  mostly  used  now  as  a 
laboratory.    Dr.  Kerr  is  using  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  other  one? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Savannah,  Ga.,  but  they  need  one  there  very  badly. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  repairs? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  and  preservation  t-lie 
following  items  are  asked :  New  floor  in  patients'  dining  room,  $200 : 
new  cement  floor  for  steam  sterilizer  room,  $100;  for  placing  plas- 
tered partitions  in  dispensary  to  make  sterilizing  and  etherizing  room 
and  placing  door  in  hall  partition  in  building  No.  1,  $250;  for  remod- 
eling nurses'  room  in  building  No.  4,  $400;  for  building  dark-room 
partition  in  present  X-ray  room,  building  No.  4,  $75 ;  for  repairing 
plaster  in  basement  of  building  No.  1,  $50;  for.  painting  entii'e  in- 
terior of  all  buildings,  except  Nos.  7  and  8,  $5,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  would  take  the  whole  thing? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  cut  that  out.  The  next  is  for  placing  ceil- 
ings in  ward  rooms  of  buildings  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  $1,000.  That  is  in 
the  wards.  There  are  three  wards  there  with  no  ceilings  in  them. 
The  next  is  call  bells  for  wards,  $200;  and  six  chemical  fire  extin- 
guishers, $60. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  here  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  average  number  of  patients  was  23  and  the 
total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  was  254. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  cost  is  $2.49. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  contract  for  that  service, 
would  it  not? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  might. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Everything. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  salaries  of  the  officers? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  everything 
else.  We  frequently  detail  those  officers  to  do  other  work.  We  might 
have  a  full  surgeon  there  and  he  might  be  detailed  to  other  work,  but 
he  would  still  be  in  charge  of  that  station  and  would  have  his  head- 
quarters there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  this  hospital? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  normal  bed  capacity  is  78  and  the  maximum 
bed  capacity  is  90. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  average  is  23. 
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The  Chairman.  St.  Louis  is  a  large  city  with  a  lot  of  hospitals 
in  it,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  contract  for  your  service  there. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  not  what  the  committee  reconunended. 
The  cost  there  is  $2.49. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  economical  to  maintain  that  institution. 

>'ew  floor  In  patieut*s  dining  room $200 

New  cement  floor  for  steam  sterilizer  room 100 

Plai*e  plastere<l  partition  in  dispensary  to  make  sterilizing  and  etherizing 

room,  and  place  door  in  hall  partition  in  building  No.  1  (see  slsetcli) 250 

Remodeling  nurst«'  room  in  building  No.  4  to  surgical  dressing  room 400 

Build  dark-room  partition  in  present  X-ray  room,  building  No.  4,  dressed 

and   molded   pine,   and  paint   walls  and   ceiling  in  this  room  black 

( see  sketch) 75 

Repair  plaster  in  basement  of  building  No.  1 50 

Place  ceilings  in  wardrocmis  of  buildings  2,  3,  4 1, 000 

Call  bells  for  wards 200 

Six  chemical  fire  extinguishers,  3-gallon  underwriter  type 60 

Repairs  to  fence  and  roads  and  new  sidewalks SOO 

Kitchen  sink  No.  36  BRBLE 50 

Move  attendants'  bathroom  on  first  floor  to  room  above  it  to  make  room 

for  kitchen  stores  and  keep  attendants  in  their  own  quarters 300 

Surgeon's  wash-up  sink  in  surgical  dressing  room,  building  No.  4,  No. 

1>8  R-2-L 150 

c«ulvanize<I  sink  in  new  dark  room,  building  No.  4,  No.  40B 50 

New  sink  in  dispensary,  No.  36  BRIE 50 

New  syphilitic  toilet,  to  sketch 800 

Run  exposed  electric- light  wires  in  basement  of  building  No.  1  in  metal 

conduits , 50 

4,685 

Unnrd  of  operations  at  the  niaritw  hospital  at  mt.  Louis,  J/o.,  diiriny  the  fiscal 

years  1912,  191S,  1914,  and  1915. 


Hospital  patieiits 

Days  hoe<pltal  relief 

<  >ut-patient  treatments. 
Physical  examinations. 
Total  expenditures 


236 

10,556 

654 

116 

$19,209.19 


1913 


258 

8,62K 
776 
133 

$18, 828. 64 


1914 


\ 


254 
8,417 
1,022 

116 

$19,223.59 


1915 


254 

8,336 

1,419 

49 

$21,137.60 


I*er  diem  cost  per  patient  for  hospital  relief,  fiscal  year- 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


$1.74 
2.06 
2.13 
2.43 


NoTiL — ^The  per  diem  cost  is  found  by  the  following  procedure : 

1.  Allow  $1  for  each  out-patient  treatment. 

2.  Allow  $2  for  each  physical  examination. 

3.  Subtract  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts  from  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
particular  fiscal  year. 

4.  Divide  the  resulting  amount  by  the  total  number  of  days  hospital  relief  fur- 
nished patients  during  the  particular  fiscal  year. 
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Showing  the  estimated  coat  of  running  the  above-named  station  as  a  contract 
relief  station,  i.  e.,  having  patients  cared  for  in  a  contract  hospital. 


For  care  of  patients  in  contract  hospital  at  rate  of  $2  a 
day,  and  based  upon  the  number  days  hospital  relief 
as  shown  above 

Salary  medical  officer 

Commutation  of  quarters 

Salary  office  attendant 

Salary  watchman  and  caretaker  marine  hospital 

Fuel,  light,  and  water  at  marine  hospital 

Telephone  at  out-patient  office 

X-ray  service 

Burial  deceased  patients 

Ambulance  service 

For  use  operating  room 

For  administering  anesthetic 

Total 

Exxwnse  as  marine  hospital 

Difference 


1912 


121,112.00 

3,900.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

240.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


28,022.00 
19,209.19 


8,812.81 


1913 


$17,256.00 

3,900.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

^0.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


24,166.00 
18,828.64 


5,337.36 


1914 


$16,834.00 

3,900.00 

600.00 

720.00 

720.00 

180.00 

60.00 

240.00 

150.00 

240.00 

50.00 

50.00 


23,744.00 
19,223.59 


4,520.41 


1913 


$16,672.01: 

3;  900.  or* 

73D.O* 
720.  ••! 

iso.rii 

eato 

24a  0»' 

150.  on 

MO.  r« » 

dOiiiiJ 
50.  OU 


23,582.00 
21,137.50 


2,444. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $7,000  for  special  repairs  at  the  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  marine  hospital. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  and  preservation,  they 
want  $60  for  painting  two  rooms  in  building  No.  8  j  for  compo-board 
ceilings  in  three  ward  rooms,  $2,000;  for  painting  plaster  walls 
when  needed  in  two  rooms  of  building  No.  1,  $50;  refastening  lava- 
tories in  toilet  rooms,  $5 ;  and  changes  m  toilet  rooms  of  building  No. 
9,  $300.  Under  the  head  of  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment. 
the  following  items  are  asked :  New  enamel  iron  sinks  in  lavatory  Noi 
26,  $76;  changes  in  toilet  fixtures  in  building  No.  9,  $300;  two  new 
boilers  complete  and  connected  to  present  ^am  line,  $4,000;  and 
change  of  radiator  piping,  etc.,  $10.  They  need  those  boilers  very 
much,  I  am  told.    They  have  to  have  steam  there  the  year  around. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Particularly  in  summer? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  More  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  here? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  At  San  Francisco  the  average  was  79  last  year ;  the 
normal  capacity  being  130  and  the  maximum  capacity  150. 

The  Chairman,  wliat  does  it  cost  you? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $1.71. 

PaintiDg  2  rooms  in  building  No.  8 $60 

Compo-board  ceiling  in  3  ward  rooms 2,  000 

Paint  plaster  walls  when  needed  in  2  rooms  of  building  No.  1 50 

Refastening  lavatories  in  toilet  room 5 

Changes  in  toilet  rooms  of  building  No.  9  to  sketch  A 300 

New  enamel  iron  sing  in  lavatory  No.  26  R-2-L 75 

Changes  in  toilet  fixtures  in  building  No.  9 300 

Two  new  boilers  complete  and  connected  to  present  steam  line 4, 000 

Change  radiator  piping  and  valves  to  circular  radiator  in  hall  of  building 
No.   9 10 


6,800 
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HYGIENIC   LABORATORY,   REAPPROPRIATION   FOR   BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, "  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hygienic  Laboratory:  The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appro- 
priations for  '  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
fdtal  Service '  (grading,  and  retaining  wall) ,  and  *  Building,  Hygienic 
w<aboratory '  (additional  building  for  research,  disinfection,  experi- 
ments, and  housing  animals) ,  are  reappropriated  and  made  available 
*  for  buildings,,  fittings,  and  grounds.^  "  The  unexpended  balance  is 
$3,169.49. 

Dr.  Kerb.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  item.  It  was  up  last 
year ;  it  has  been  handled  by  the  Supervising  Architect's  office  and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  But  the  purpose  here  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  use  the  imexpended  balance  of  what  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  grading  to  maW  some  little  change  in  the  build- 
ing, namely,  instead  of  making  a  perfectly  flat  roof  to  make  a  gable 
roof,  and  provide  a  little  extra  storage  in  the  attic. 

Mr.  MoNDELL,  That  was  asked  for  last  year,  was  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Supervising  Architect  presented  it. 

April  11,  1915. 

I 

APPROPRIATION    FOR   GRADING    AND   RETAINING   WALL. 

I 
I 

Rc^ooiniuenchition    for   reapproprintion    of    balance   available,    $3,088,   under 
$n*a<1ing  contract. 

Item  No.  1 :  Wire  fence  along  front  ami  placing  gate  at  i)resent  southwest 
entrance $300 

There  is  now  a  wire  fence  along  the  south  and  west  sides  of  premises, 
and  between  the  laboratory  and  naval  grounds  a  thick  hedge,  but  the 
north  side  is  not  protected  in  any  way.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  director 
to  turn  loose  on  the  premises  the  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  or  other  animals  now 
kept  in  small  i)ens,  and  the  fence  along  the  north  front  Is  therefore 
deslre<l. 

The  fence  will  also  protect  the  lawn  from  undesirable  visitors. 

The  estimate  of  $800  contemplates  approximately  297  feet  of  wire  fence 
r>  feet  high,  with  gates;  also  a  gate  to  the  present  southwest  driveway 
entrance  near  animal  house. 
Item  No.  2 :  Connections  for  2  additional  lawn  sprinklers  in  north  lawn 100 

An  honest  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  lawn  and  slopes  in  good  condition, 
and  the  grass  in  summer  is  watered  by  means  of  a  sprinkler  attached  to 
a  long  liose.  This  hose  is  carried  across  the  driveway  and  protected  by 
heavy  boards,  which  are  not  only  a  nuisance  to  passing  teams  and  auto- 
mobiles, but  tend  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  driveway.  To  eliminate 
tills  objectionable  feature  it  is  proposed  to  run  under  the  driveway  a  pipe 
connected  to  the  present  wall  washer  at  side  of  north  entrance,  and  then 
at  two  points  about  150  feet  apart  place  i>ermanent  outlets  In  lawn  for 
sprinklers. 

The  estimate  of  $100  contemplates  200  feet  of  1-inch  lead  piping  con- 
nectwl  below  grade  to  present  wall  washer  (near  main  entrance),  and 
two  outlets  in  lawn  for  hose  connections  or  sprinklers. 
Item  No.  3:  Concrete  st^s  and  walks  at  north  entrance,  to  replace  the 
present  wood  steps  and  cinder  walks 500 

Th<*re  are  at  present  3  flights  of  wood  steps,  8  steps  to  each  flight, 
with  intermediate  cinder  platforms.  The  steps  are  rather  delapidated 
and  replacement  will  soon  be  necessary.  The  cinder  platforms  and 
walks  are  a  ccmstant  source  of  trouble  and  should  be  replacetl  with 
it»raent. 

The  estimate  of  $500  contemplates  the  construction  of  terraced  steps 
and  platforms  of  cement,  8  feet  wide  with  cement  coping  and  cheek 
blocks  10  inches  wide;  steps  and  platforms  to  have  steel  nosings.  There 
will  be  3  flights  of  8  steps  each,  with  platforms. 

31161— PT  2—16 ^35 
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ANIMAL    HOUSE. 

Item  No.  4:  Lighting  fixtures flOO 

All  iKJcessary  outlets,  boxes,  switches,  etc.,  were  Inchidetl  in  tlie  con- 
tract for  the  animal  house,  but  no  fixtures.    Now,  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent has  been  carried  to  the  building,  fixtures  are  needed  and  the  esti- 
mate of  $400  is  for  the  necessary  equipment. 
Item  No.  5:  Finishing  disinfecting  room 8tn> 

Tliis  room  will  be  used  for  experimental  disinfecting  work  an<l  should 
be  proof  against  escape  of  ga.ses  used  therein.  A  room  with  tiled  walls, 
floor  and  ceiling  covered  with  a  coating  of  parafiin,  double  windows,  and 
sealed  door  is  desired,  and  the  room  now  set  apart  for  this  purpose  in 
the  present  animal' house  would  be  so  treated. 

It  is  estimated  that  $800  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  w^ork  as  desiretl. 
Item  No.  6:  Workbenches,  feed  bins,  and  metal  lockers 120 

Workbenches  are  desired  for  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  additional 
feed  bins  for  the  animal  rooms,  and  metal  lockers  for  men's  clothing  and 
storage  of  supplies. 
Item  No.  7 :  Motor  and  lathe  for  .special  wood  and  metal  equipment  neces- 
sary In  field  and  laboratory  work TiiW 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  are  frequently  requeste<l  lo  construct 
special  apparatus  and  equipment  or  furniture  for  the  laboratory  and 
field  work,  and  they  are  greatly  handicappe<l  and  lose  much  time  be- 
cause of  the  Jack  of  proper  machinery. 

The  estimate  of  $568  Is  for  suitable  and  necessary  machinery. 
Item  No.  8:  It  is  further  estimated  that  about  $300  will  be  necessary  for 
completion   of  seeding   and   sodding  of   the   lawns   and   slopes.     This 
amount,  however.  Is  already  available  under  the  reading  of  the  existing 
appropriation. 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORY,  NEW  LABORATORY  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  "  For  additional  building  for  labora- 
tory purposes,  $175,000." 

Dr.  Kerr.  We  have  submitted  that  item  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  we  submit  it  this  year  because  we  feel  that  this  in^tution 
should  grow.  It  serves  a  very  important  purpose  and  we  want  it  to 
compare  with  research  laboratories  of  other  governments.  There 
are  certain  rooms  and  certain  space  which  we  need  badly  in  order  to 
develop  this  work.  In  1909  there  was  an  addition  given  to  the 
laboratory,  and  the  space  provided  in  that  addition  is  now  more 
than  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Kerr.  We  have  only  a  main  building  and  animal  house. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Dr.  Kerr.  Two  hundred  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  two  stories 
and  a  basement.  We  propose  to  parallel  that  building  with  one  of 
the  same  size  and  of  fireproof  construction;  we  will  then  connect 
the  buildings  by  an  underground  passageway. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  did  you  say? 

Dr.  Kjkr.  Two  stories  and  a  basement.  We  especially  need  space 
in  which  to  make  studies  of  viruses,  serums,  and  toxins,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  the  products.  The  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facture of  viruses,  serums,  and  toxins  has  been  carried  on  in  one 
small  room.  We  reauire  the  licensed  manufacturers  to  have  sterile 
rooms  in  which  to  fill  their  containers  and  to  carry  on  certain  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  virus,  dii)htheria  antitoxin,  and 
preparations  of  that  kind.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  we  have  had  to  have  at  least  two  oiBcers  working  at 
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a  desk  where  one  oflScer  only  ought  to  work.  We  propose  to  put  in 
a  dark  room  in  this  building,  a  calorimeter  chamber,  and  a  ventila- 
tion chamber  in  which  to  make  studies  of  metabolism.  The  investi- 
gations of  pellagra  have  shown  how  important  are  the  studies  of 
nutritional  diseases,  and  we  at  present  have  no  space  for  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  work.  We  need  enlarged  space  tor  the  incubators 
and  we  need  space  for  the  storing  and  preservation  of  specimens, 
public  health  and  clinical  specimens.  This  building  would  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  present  building  and  of  fireproof  construction,  in- 
cluding a  slate  roof. 

CHARLESTON,  8.  C,  QUARANTINB  STATION,  SPBCIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  "  Charleston,  S.  C,  quarantine  station,  for  special 
repairs,  $5,000." 

Dr.  CoFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  was  reported  by  the  Supervis- 
ing Architect's  representative,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  reasons 
for  the  full  amount  in  items,  as  follows :  First  is  $2,500  for  changing 
the  present  lighting  system  from  an  oil-lamp  system  to  an  electrical 
system.    The  reservation  comprises  about  350  acres. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  is  it  located  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  James  Island;  it  is  3^  miles 
from  the  city  proper,  right  at  the  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  request  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  full  sur- 
geon there,  who  is  married,  with  children,  and  several  of  the  attend- 
ants are  married.  They  are  very  isolated,  and  the  wind  blows  there 
terribly  in  the  wintertime,  so  that  it  is  very  cold  during  the  winter, 
and  during  the  summer  it  is  very,  very  hot.  The  oil  lamps  frequently 
blow  out,  and  in  the  summertime  they  are  uncomfortable  to  read  by 
because  of  the  heat.  Then  we  have  always  advocated  a  change  to 
electricity  wherever  possible  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  get  the  currentT 

Dr.  CoFER.  It  is  our  idea  to  get  a  generator,  one  of  those  self -running 
pisoline  generators,  what  they  call  a  200-light  generator.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  very  small  one  for  that  station.  It  will  be  run  by  a  gasoline 
engine,  and  electricity  is  generated  by  what  they  call  an  induction 
coil.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  machinery,  but  I  know  they 
Uhe  them  on  tugboats,  and  this  is  about  the  size  you  frequently  find 
on  a  small  tuglK>at.  The  only  difference  in  the  expense  of  installing 
such  a  generator  at  this  station  and  on  a  tugboat  is  that  at  this  sta- 
tion we  must  run  wires  to  the  various  buildings.  The  surgeon's  house 
is  about  1,200  feet  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  and  it  has  alwavs 
been  the  policy  to  place  the  surgeon's  house  at  a  distance  from  tne 
i>uildings,  so  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  wires  run  from  his  house 
to  the  plant,  which  will  entail  some  additional  cost.  The  architect's 
estimate  on  that  is  $2,500.  Thas  is  $2,500  of  the  $5,000.  Then  the 
next  thing  is  the  question  of  the  care  of  launches.  There  is  a  small 
wharf,  a  very  good  one,  and  ample  for  the  size  of  boats  we  use  there, 
but  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  tides,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  launch  is  more  or  less  washed  in  rough  weather 
against  the  sides  of  this  wharf. 

It  happens  that  there  has  always  been  a  basin  there — it  has  been 
there  for  years — ^but  it  has  not  been  connected  with  the  outer  water- 
way, and  the  idea  is  to  dredge  down  or  dig  down  to  a  sufficient  depth 
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to  make  a  passageway  for  this  launch  to  go  in  where  she  will  be  in  a 
sort  of  protected  basin ;  she  could  sta^  there  at  all  times,  not  only  in 
bad  weather,  but  at  any  time.  This  item  has  been  put  down  at 
$1,500,  which  I  think  is  very  cheap  insurance  on  the  launch.  I  say 
launch,  but  we  really  have  two  launches  there ;  we  have  to  keep  two 
in  order  to  have  one  always  in  order.  The  only  way  you  can  get  to 
Charleston  is  by  means  of  these  launches ;  the  station  is  on  an  island 
and  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  to  Charleston  but  by  the  launches. 
Now,  there  is  $1,000  left  of  the  $5,000,  and  there  are  several  things 
put  down  here  as  being  very  urgently  necessary.  One  of  them  is  the 
tact  that  the  telephone  service  between  the  island  and  Charl^ton  is 
on  a  seven-party  line,  and  the  understanding  with  the  company  was 
that  they  should  run  the  system  to  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  station  and  that  the  attendants  from  there  on  had  to  keep  the 
line  in  order,  otherwise  the  telephone  company  would  not  have  agreed 
to  give  the  service  at  any  price.  However,  they  have  only  one  tele- 
phone and  the  result  is  that  if  anyone  calls  the  station,  the  collector 
of  customs,  the  pilots,  or  any  people  in  town,  they  have  got  to  wait 
until  several  people  finish  talking,  that  is  to  say,  the  quarantine 
station  is  one  of  seven  parties,  and  they  have  asked  for  a  little  extra 
money  with  which  to  put  in  a  second  telephone.  The  exact  cost  of 
that  telephone  I  do  not  know,  as  it  is  not  given  on  this  memorandum. 

The  Chaibman.  They  want  a  direct  wire? 

Dr.  CoFEB.  Yes;  the  company  to  rim  the  service  to  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  island,  and  then  a  telephone  instrument  is  to  l^ 
placed  on  the  island  and  the  attendants  are  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  that  will  be  because  that  is  not  on  this 
memorandum.  If  you  want  the  cost  of  that  item  the  architect's 
representative  will  have  to  furnish  it.  I  thought  he  would  be  here 
and  would  state  what  that  item  will  cost.  Then  another  thing  that 
is  mentioned  specifically  is  the  need  of  a  fire  bell.  It  is  generally 
customary  at  all  stations  to  have  a  fire  bell  hung  at  a  central  point 
so  that  any  person  discovering  a  fire  can  mm  to  this  point  and  ring 
a  certain  number  of  rings  and  thus  direct  everybody  to  where  the 
fire  is.    The  cost  of  that  bell  is  not  set  out. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  not  buy  a  bell? 

Dr.  CoFEB.  Well,  that  comes  out  of  fire  protection  and  it  is  put  into 
this  item  by  the  architect. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  not  buy  a  bell?  You  have  a  lot  of 
money. 

Dr.  CoFEB.  If  you  want  to  throw  that  out  we  can  buy  it.  I  am 
only  talking  about  what  came  through  the  architect.  Now,  then, 
there  is  another  thing  about  which  you  may  have  to  ask  the 
architect,  if  you  want  details,  and  that  is  the  question  of  what  is 
meant  by  miscellaneous  repairs.  I  imagine  that  at  the  Charleston 
(][uarantine  station,  as  is  the  case  at  all  of  the  other  quarantine  sta- 
tions, there  are  many  things  which  require  special  help  or  the  use  of 
special  tools,  and  that  it  is  work  which  can  not  be  done  by  the  station 
force.  The  architect  is  probably  familiar  with  that ;  I  can  not  give 
you  the  details.  It  may  be  that  they  refer  to  repairs  to  gutters,  or 
extra  Pjling  here  and  there  in  the  wharf,  and  various  things  of  that 
sort.  That  uses  up  the  balance  of  the  $1,000,  the  bell  being  included 
in  that  $1,000,  as  well  as  the  telephone  line. 
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COLUMBIA   BIVER    (aSTORIA),   OREO.,  QUARANTINE  STATION,   SPECIAL 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  "  Columbia  River  (Astoria) ,  Oreg., 
quarantine  station,  for  special  repairs,  $7,000."  Where  is  that 
station? 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  Columbia  River  quarantine  station  is  located  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Columbia  River  from  the  town  of  Astoria, 
but  6  miles  nearer  the  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  right  close  to  the  channel  ? 
Dr.  Cofer.  Yes;  it  is  right  on  the  channel.  We  have  a  wharf  there 
and  a  small  station.  In  regard  to  the  $7,000  I  have  here  in  brackets 
*•'  Supervisdng  Architect."  That  item  came  in  direct  from  his  office, 
but  1  can  defend  it  in  a  general  way;  but  if  you  want  details  you 
will  have  to  ask  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it. 
Dr.  Cofer.  The  first  thing  is  this:  It  seems  that  they  have  need 
there  for  electricity  in  the  same  way  that  they  need  it  at  Charle^;on, 
namely,  for  the  comfort  of  the  officers  and  men  and  for  protection  in 
case  of  fire.  However,  there  is  an  additional  necessity  there  in  that 
sometimes  they  are  called  upon  to  inspect  vessels  at  night,  and  in 
that  case  they  want  electricity  by  which  to  do  it.  That  it^n  is 
put  down  here  at  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  many  vessels  coming  in  there 
at  night,  do  they  ? 

Dr.  Cofer.  I  do  not  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  tries  to  come  over  that 
bar  at  night. 

Dr.  Cofer.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  am 
saying  that  those  are  the  three  reasons  usually  given  at  quarantine 
stations  for  the  installation  of  electricity,  namely,  the  comfort  of 
the  officers  and  mem  protection  against  fire,  and  for  night  work. 

The  Chairman.  1  doubt  whether  they  will  have  any  need  for  elec- 
tricity for  night  work. 

Dr.  Cofer.  I  doubt  whether  they  will  have  very  much  need  for  it 
except  for  special  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  any  vessel  will  come  over  that 
bar  at  night;  that  is,  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  the 
daytime. 

Dr.  Cofer.  If  it  is  not  foggy,  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  might 
be  a  number  of  instances  where  they  might  come  in  from  noninfected 
ports,  Canada,  for  instance.  There  is  a  general  understanding  out 
there — ^I  have  never  served  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  their  conditions  are,  but  1  have  served  in  oan  Francisco — 
and  there  is  the  general  understanding  around  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  mail  steamers  come  in,  say,  after  sundown,  with  a  lot  of 
people  on  board,  a  large  cargo,  and  dispatches,  that  if  they  ask  to  be 
looked  at  after  dayUght  }rou  are  supposed  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  J  do  not  believe  they  try  to  go 
over  that  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  at  night.  That  is  my 
impression. 

Dr.  Cofer.  I  have  no  statistics  as  to  how  many  vessels  have  gone 
in  there  at  night,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a  windy  coun- 
try like  the  northwest,  if  you  can  have  electric  light,  it  is  pretty  good 
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insurance  against  fire,  to  say  nothing  about  the  comfort  of  the  people 
at  the  station.  The  generator  that  it  is  proposed  to  buy  for  this 
station  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the  one  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago. 
It  is  a  regular  generator  run  by  the  steam  pump  which  they  have 
there,  and  the  wiring,  purchase  of  all  the  apparatus,  etc.,  is  to  cost 
$3,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  balance? 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  balance,  $3,500, 1  can  only  defend  in  a  general  way 
by  saying,  first  of  all,  that  they  propose  to  dig  a  well  for  drinking 
water.  I  kxiow  that  in  the  past  there  have  been  a  lot  of  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  depend  entirely  upon 
rain  water  for  drinking  purposes  or  else  haul  their  water  from 
Astoria  by  means  of  a  big  boarding  boat  which  we  employ  regularly 
there,  a  boat  which  we  charter.  It  includes  the  painting  of  fences, 
general  repairs  to  wharf,  in  addition  to  the  digging  of  the  well,  and 
then  urgently  needed  general  station  repairs  are  referred  to.  What 
those  urgently  needed  general  repairs  are  I  do  not  know,  because,  as 
I  said,  I  expected  a  representative  to  be  here  to  tell  you  all  about 
those  things.  I  would  like  to  say  from  practical  experience  at  a 
quarantine  station  that  the  amount  is  not  a  very  large  one  for  general 
repairs  on  account  of  the  thousand  little  things  that  need  repair  at  a 
station  of  that  sort. 

APBIL  10,  1916. 

The  special  repairs  consist  of  those  necessary  to  put  the  wharf  in  good  con- 
dition, miscellaneous  painting,  the  furnishing  of  adequate  water  supply  by 
sinking  surface  wells,  and  electric-lighting  equipment  for  the  station. 

All  buildings  requiring  illumination  are  supplied  with  oil  lami)s. 

The  water  for  station  uses  (except  for  fire  purposes)  is  obtained  from  a 
small  spring  to  the  northwest  of  i)ie  station  on  land  adjacent  to  it  and  owned 
by  the  North  Pacific  Improvement  Co.  This  water  Is  carried  to  a  wood  tank 
and  then  piped  to  the  various  buildings.  The  results  have  not  been  satis- 
factory and  the  present  water  supply  Is  a  failure.  The  stream  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer  and  the  supply  is  so  small  that  the  water  becomes  unfit  for  use. 
The  question  of  an  adequate  water  supply  is  an  important  one,  and  the  welis 
will  be  necessary. 

The  water  for  fire  service  is  now  supplied  by  a  pump  driven  by  a  gasoline 
engine,  the  supply  being  drawn  from  the  river. 

PI'RCHASE   OF  BOSTON,   MASS.,  QUARANTINE   STATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  '^  Boston  quarantine  station,  for  pur- 
chase of  Boston  quarantine  station,  in  accordance  with  agreement, 
$150,000." 

Mr.  Newton.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  department  is  spe- 
cially interested.  This  is  merely  to  complete  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  city  of  Boston  some  time  ago,  about  a  year  ago.  At  the 
present  time  the  Federal  department  is  managing  the  quarantine 
function  there  under  a  lease  arrangement,  and  this  is  merely  for  the 
taking  over  of  the  purchase  of  the  quarantine  property. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  price  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Newton.  By  appraisement,  I  suppose. 

Dr.  CoFEB.  This  price  was  arrived  at  by  an  appraisement  which  was 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  representative 
of  the  mayor  of  Boston.  I  have  a  carbon  copy  of  their  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  will  leave  with  you ;  it  is  rather  voluminous  but 
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very  complete,  and  it  shows  the  method  by  which  they  arrive  at  this 
price. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  take  to  put  that  property  in 
proper  shape? 

Dr.  CioFER.  There  is  not  very  much  to  do  to  that  property  as  it 
stands,  but  the  station,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  it,  needs  some 
money  spent  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  they  are  turning  it  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  CoFER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  speech  was  made  in  the  House  last  year  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  movement  had  been  started  in  Boston  to 
turn  this  property  over  to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  expense  of  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  With  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  the 
Federal  Government  controls  all  quarantine  stations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  New  York? 

Dr.  CoFER.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  A  man  has  been  nominated  by  the 
governor,  but  he  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  to  operate  the  Boston  station  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  On  the  1st  of  last  June. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  how  much  should 
be  expended  on  the  G[uarantine  station  at  Boston  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  Yes,  sir;  a  rough  estimate  has  been  made  of  $100,000, 
which  is  to  be  used  mostly  in  the  construction  of  new  barracks — de- 
tention barracks.  But  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  might  be  termed 
an  '*  academic  estimate."  What  I  mean  to  say  is  there  has  been  no 
estimate  put  in  for  that  at  all  as  yet.  The  only  thing  is  that  when 
an  estimate  was  requested  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  put  that  station 
in  such  shape  as  to  make  it  a  properly  equipped  station  for  a  station 
f>f  that  importance  an  estimate  was  pul  in  at  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  Newton.  You  mean  to  put  it  in  a  proper  condition  of  repair  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  Yes,  sir;  together  with  additional  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  it  that  would 
need  to  be  repaired  or  replaced  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  I  do  not  think  so.  However,  there  is  this  about  it,  that 
in  two  or  three  years  I  think  something  has  got  to  be  done  with  that 
tugboat.  The  Boston  people  spent  about  $22,000  on  that  boat  and 
put  her  in  excellent  condition,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  as  to 
her  boilers.  They  will  probably  last  for  three  or  tour  years,  although 
their  life  may  be  more  or  may  be  less,  but  the  idea  is  that  when  the 
boilers  are  worn  out  they  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Outside  of  the  ordinary  repairs  that  are  necessary  at  every  station 
every  year  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  do.  But  the  station 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  more  barracks.  They  only  have  deten- 
tion facilities  there  for  500  people,  and  any  large  infected  passenger 
vessel  could  overwhelm  them.  One  of  these  vessels  coula  come  in 
with  cholera  or  typhus  fever  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  the 
people  with  the  small  facilities  they  have  there.  The  reason  every- 
thing nms  into  so  much  money  there  is  on  account  of  the  climate; 
you  lave  to  build  everything  very  heavily ;  it  all  has  to  be  heated ; 
and  you  have  to  provide  runways  for  the  people,  bathing  facilities, 
toilet  facilities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  expensive. 
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CAPE  CHARLES   QUARANTINE   STATION,   BOARDING   VESSEL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  "Cape  Charles  quarantine  station, 
for  boarding  vessel  and  equipment,  $25,000."    Where  is  this  station^ 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  Cape  Charles  quarantine  station  is  located  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Surgeon  Greneral 
presents  his  compliments  and  says  he  would  like  to  withdraw  that 
item,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  now  making  experiments  in  the 
use  of  hydocyanic  acid  for  the  fumigation  of  vessels,  and  that  is 
really  going  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fumigation  and  make  it  very 
much  easier  all  through.  One  of  the  things  that  we  wanted  to  do  at 
Cape  Charleis  was  to  get  a  cheap  vessel  and  equip  her  with  that 
Harker  funnel  gas  apparatus  whicn  we  have  put  on  two  other  vessels, 
and  which  has  shown  us  the  way  to  go  into  this  poisonous-gas  fumi- 
gation, and  as  a  result  of  that  we  are  on  a  fair  road  to  do  away  with 
the  use  of  tugboats  or  vessels  of  the  tugboat  type  for  the  fumigation 
of  vessels.  On  account  of  the  data  which  we  have  been  able  to  work 
up  since  this  item  was  put  in  we  would  like  to  withdraw  it. 

CAPE   CHARLES   QUARANTINE    STATION,   BOARDING   LAUNCH. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  a  new  boarding  launch,  $6,500." 

Dr.  CoFER.  As  that  item  is  in  connection  with  the  other  item 
we  have  been  discussing  for  Cape  Charles,  I  would  like  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  withdrawing  that,  because  that  has  something  to  do 
with  our  original  plans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  combined? 

Dr.  CoFER.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  we  can  withdraw  that. 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    QUARANTINE    STATION,    DETENTION    HULK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  "  Columbia  River  quarantine  station, 
for  repairs  and  equipment  for  detention  hulk,  $5,000." 

Dr.  CoFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Columbia  River  cparantine  station 
has  been  a  place  where  we  have  never  had  any  facilities  for  relieving 
a  ship  of  some  of  its  personnel  while  we  were  fumigating  it  or 
treating  its  passengers.  We  asked  the  Navy  for  an  old  ship  called 
the  Concora,  which  they  did  not  want,  and  they  said  they  would 
deliver  it  to  us  free  of  charge.  She  is  a  fine  old  hulk  and  was  a 
school  ship  on  the  west  coast  for  quite  a  while.  We  have  got  her 
there  and  she  has  good  steel  bulkheads  in  the  lower  part  of  her,  where 
they  used  to  keep  the  magazine  supplies,  but  otherwise  she  has  very 
poor  ararngements  for  the  use  to  which  we  want  to  put  her.  We 
want  to  correct  those  arrangements  and  we  also  want  to  build  a 
superstructure  for  her  and  equip  her  with  heating  facilities  and 
bathing  facilities,  put  in  standee  bunks,  and  make  out  of  her  a  com- 
posite detention  hulk.  She  is  now  tied  up  at  the  wharf  with  only  about 
6  or  7  feet  of  water  under  her,  but  after  she  stays  there  a  number  of 
years  she  may  possibly  sink  if  her  hull  becomes  rotten;  but  we  could 
still  use  her  even  though  she  did  drop  down  a  little  bit. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  she  will  sink. 

Dr.  Coper.  Yes;  those  old  hulks  will  sink  sometimes,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  they  turned  her  over  to  us,  because  she  was  getting 
in  such  poor  condition  and  because  around  her  keel  there  was  some 
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decay  going  on.  She  has  water  in  her  now,  but  we  keep  pumping 
her  out.  But  they  are  really  just  as  well  off  sunk  in  the  mud  as  they 
are  in  the  water,  because  we  have  to  pump  them  out  anyway.  This 
$5,000  is  a  rough  estimate  which  we  have  made  up  from  our  experi- 
ence in  fitting  up  other  hulks.  It  may  not  be  enough  and  it  may 
be  too  much.  We  can  not  tell  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost ;  but 
I  think  when  we  spend  that  money  on  her  we  will  have  provided  de- 
tention facilities  for  at  least  100  persons  at  a  very  small  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  her  ? 

Dr.  CorER.  We  have  had  her  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  have 
been  doing  what  we  could  with  her.  We  have  got  her  now  so  we  can 
use  her  for  certain  purposes. 

NEW    BOASDINQ   LAUNCH. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  a  new  boarding  launch,  $6,500." 
Dr.  CoFER.  We  would  like  to  waive  that  for  the  present,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   That  is  in  regard  to  the  new  fumigation  system  we  are  getting 
up. 

MOBn.E  QUARANTINE  STATION,  DETENTION  HtJLK. 

The  Chairman.  "Mobile  quarantine  station:  For  detention  hulk 
and  equipment,  or  repairs  to  detention  hulk,  $10,000." 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  proposition  at  Mobile,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in 
that  location,  right  next  to  Fort  Morgan,  the  roadstead  is  very  wide, 
and  the  water  and  tides  are  both  unfavorable  for  having  a  wharf. 
We  have  only  a  small  boat  landing  there,  and  for  many  vears  we 
have  depended  upon  a  hulk  anchored  by  her  bows,  so  sKe  could 
swing  with  the  tide,  so  that  vessels  requiring  fumigation  could  go 
alongside,  be  tied  up  against  her,  and  be  treated.  On  that  hulk  we 
have  always  kept  three  or  four  men,  a  wireless  operator,  our  fumi- 
^tion  supplies,  coal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  present  hulk 
IS  about  28  years  old,  or  something  like  that,  and  she  was  repaired 
by  lis  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000  six  years  ago.  It  was  said  then 
by  the  Coast  Guard  officer  who  had  charge  of  her  that  it  would  prob- 
ablv  not  pay  to  do  anything  more  to  her,  but  we  had  better  keep  her 
and  get  all  we  could  out  or  her.  She  has  gotten  so  now  that  she  is 
letting  in  so  much  water  and  requiring  so  much  activity  in  pumping 
and  tne  time  of  men  that  we  had  her  survcA^ed  not  long  ago  by  a 
Coast  Guard  officer  who  advised  us  to  get  rii  of  her.  He  said  that 
a  real  good  norther  down  there  might  cause  her  to  break  and  sink. 
She  has  to  be  in  about  82  feet  of  water  to  accommodate  the  deep-draft 
vessels. 

The  CnAiR3f  AN.  What  do  you  want  to  do  now  ? 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  proposition  is  what  to  do,  whether  to  take  her  up 
to  Mobile  and  put  her  in  dry  dock  and  have  a  Coast  Guard  officer 
estimate  on  putting  in  new  planking  and  really  going  to  work  and 
spending  considersible  monev  on  her,  or  to  get  the  Navy,  if  we  can, 
to  give  us  another  boat  of  the  Concord  type,  or  anv  other  worn-out 
boat  they  have,  and  then  take  this  $10,000  and  fit  ner  up  properlv, 
because  it  always  requires  a  lot  of  fitting  out  after  we  get  a  hulk. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  suggested  taking  some  of  this  money  and 
buying  a  barge.    It  is  a  question  whether  we  can  do  that  to-day,  be- 
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cause  all  barges  and  everj^thing  of  that  sort  are  so  high,  and  1 
doubt  if  we  could  get  anything. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  prices  are  now  you  could  probably  sell 
that  hulk  for  a  lot  of  money. 

Dr.  CoFER.  I  do  not  beheve  we  could  because  she  has  been  pro- 
nounced of  no  account.  Our  idea  was  that  we  would  not  do  anything 
about  it  until  we  put  her  in  dry  dock  and  had  a  Coast  Guardofficer 
coach  us  on  what  to  do.  We  got  this  estimate  of  $10,000  through 
the  advice  of  the  Coast  Guard  officers.  We  can  not  tell  just  what 
it  will  cost,  but  we  had  to  select  some  amount,  and  that  seemed  about 
as  near  as  we  could  get  at  it. 

NEW  ORLEANS   QUARANTINE   STATION,   BOARDING   VESSEL. 

The  Chairman.  "  New  Orleans  quarantine  station :  For  boarding 
vessel  and  equipment,  $25,000."" 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  state  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  is  very  interesting. 
Since  this  war  started  in,  the  work  there  has  been  larger  than  ever 
before.  Last  year  we  inspected  1,677  vessels  at  that  place,  of  which 
813  were  fumigated.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  old  tugboat 
there  which  has  been  reported  on  by  Coast  Guard  officers  as  being  un- 
safe, not  only  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  hull,  but  especially  on 
account  of  her  boilers,  which  do  not  stand  enough  pressure  to  take 
her  up  against  the  heavy  outgoing  tides.  At  this  particular  station 
we  want  to  use  our  Harker  method  of  fumigating  vessels,  and  we 
not  only  need  a  tugboat  to  go  out  to  vessels  S;opping  in  the  strcAin 
for  inspection,  but  we  can  make  a  boat  of  that  sort  pay  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  work  we  have  to  do.  We  withdrew  our  request 
for  Cape  Charles  because  we  found  our  cyanide  method  would  pay 
better,  but  down  here  we  believe  we  can  do  better  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this :  If  you  give  us 
$25,000  and  we  go  to  New  York  and  get  a  secondhand  boat  of  the 
tugboat  type,  a  suitable  type,  which  we  can  get  at  a  bargain,  and 
put  a  Harker  apparatus  on  her,  such  a  boat  as  we  can  run  for,  say, 
$12,000  a  year  all  told,  and  we  fumigate  500  vessels  a  year,  that 
would  constitute  doing  a  good  deal  cheaper  work  than  we  can  do 
by  the  cyanide  method,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  have 
a  tugboat  anyway  to  replace  the  one  we  already  have.  If  we  did  not 
have  to  have  a  tugboat  down  there,  then  probably  we  would  try  this 
other  scheme  of  cyanide  and  use  a  launch,  but  we  can  not  operate 
down  there  in  that  exposed  place  without  a  tugboat,  and  the  $25,000 
is  to  be  used  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coast  Guard  officers  in  pick- 
ing up  a  bargain,  which  we  can  usually  do  around  the  big  cities. 

FIBE   PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  fire  protection,  $4,000." 

Dr.  CoFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  estimate  of  $4,000  was  sent  in  by 
the  architect,  but  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  First  of  all,  the 
architect  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  at  New  Orleans  on  account  of  a 
storm  we  had  there  about  a  year  ago,  which  knocked  our  wharf  all 
to  pieces  and  blew  the  roofs  off  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage.  He 
repaired  most  of  that  with  funds  he  had  for  general  repairs.  He 
has  $100,000  altogether,  and  we  are  supposed  to  get  $50,000  of  that; 
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but  Galveston  also  had  a  storm  which  unroofed  our  buildings  and 
made  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  he  used  a  lot  of  his  money  on  that  work. 
AVe  have  been  asking  for  fire  protection  down  at  that  station  for  a 
long  time  on  account  of  the  number  of  buildings  and  the  fact  they 
are  exposed,  and  we  have  only  the  crudest  methods  of  protecting  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  How  manjr  buildings  have  you? 

Dr.  CoFER.  We  have  23  buildings  all  told,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  have  fire  buckets  and  grenades  and  ordinary  fire  extinguishers. 
Then  we  have  a  fire  system  that  extends  into  a  sort  of  a  slough  which 
runs  inside  of  the  breakwater,  but  during  a  great  many  hours  of 
the  day  there  is  hardly  any  water  in  this  slough. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Dr.  CoFER.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  run  out  a  good-sized  pipe, 
probably  a  3-inch  pipe  or  maybe  a  4-inch  pipe,  to  the  deep  water,  so 
that  it  will  be  permanently  out  in  the  deep  water,  and  on  the  wharf 
we  will  have  a  fire  pump  run  by  gasoline  which  can  be  cranked  up, 
just  as  you  crank  up  an  automobile,  whenever  the  signal  is  given. 
Then  the  en^ne  will  begin  to  pump  water  into  the  big  main  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  station  proper,  is  diverted  into  other  mains,  and 
each  one  of  them  will  protect  a  house.  In  addition  to  that,  there  has 
to  be  hose,  and  hose  is  expensive.  In  the  specifications  they  want  800 
feet  of  fire  hose  to  be  run  to  different  points. 

The  Chairman.  "For  electric  light  for  night  inspection,  $1,200." 

Dr.  CoFER.  The  night  inspection  work  at  Xew  Orleans  is  fixed. 
All  through  the  year  we  inspect  vessels  at  night.  We  inspect  fruit 
vessels  every  niglit  any  time  until  9  o'clock.  We  inspect  vessels  from 
noninfected  points  all  night,  and  the  only  vessels  we  do  not  inspect 
at  night  are  those  coming  from  any  port  which  we  are  afraid  of,  par-* 
ticularly  the  jellow-fever  ports.  We  have  always  had  facilities  for 
night  inspection,  but  the  present  dynamo  has  simplj'  worn  out.  We 
had  a  small  dynamo  run  by  gasoline,  which  is  an  old  one,  and  which 
has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  It  has  now  simply  gone  to  pieces 
and  this  is  a  replace  the  old  one. 


Monday,  April  10, 1916. 
repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings 
the  current  appropriation  is  $750,000  and  vou  had  a  deficiencv  of 
$25,000.  You  are  asking  $800,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  this  request  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  need  this  increase  of  $50,000  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  buildings  being  put  into  commission  an- 
nually, and  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient  appropriation  in  times 
past  to  keep  tlie  buildings  up  to  the  point  of  repair  to  which  they 
should  be  kept.  We  asked  for  $75,000,  as  I  recall  it,  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  and  you  gave  us  $25,000.  We  have  been  obliged  year 
after  year  to  postpone  repairs  to  public  buildings  because  we  have 
not  had  sufficient  money  to  carry  them  through. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  have  you  now  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  On  June  30  of  this  year  we  will  have  1,054  buildings 
m  commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  y^u  have  on  June  80  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  100  less.  We  put  in  commission  during  the 
calendar  year  101  new  buildings  and  10  extensions.  That  was  during 
the  last  calendar  year.  Now,  carrying  that  along  for  six  montbi 
more,  from  six  months  earlier  to  six  months  later,  so  as  to  make  up 
a  full  fiscal  year,  instead  of  a  calendar  year,  it  would  be  108  less 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Your  entire  increase,  as  indicated  by  your  notes, 
is  for  painting  and  plastering. 

Mr.  WETMORE.  This  has  been  the  situation  in  regard  to  that  ap- 
propriation :  As  soon  as  the  parcel-post  law  went  into  effect,  all  sorts 
of  re<iuests  were  made  on  us  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  make 
certain  changes  in  post-office  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  postal 
business  relating  to  parcel  post.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  post- 
pone the  kind  of  work  that  we  would  ordinarily  do  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  presentable  condition,  and  limit  all  or  the  expenditures 
to  things  that  would  keep  the  buildings  wind  and  water-tight  and 
keep  them  from  actually  deteriorating.  We  had  to  do  that  in  order 
to  get  money  enough  to  take  care  of  the  parcel-post  wants.  Now. 
we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  buildings  painted  and  in  proper 
repair  inside  and  outside  to  the  extent  that  we  ought  to  do. 

As  you  know,  the  repair  of  a  building  is  one  of  those  things  that 
should  be  taken  care  or  in  time.  If  taken  up  in  time  money  will  be 
saved,  but  if  repairs  are  postponed  for  a  year  the  buildings  get  in  a 
much  worse  condition,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more 
for  repairs.  If  a  little  thing  that  is  out  of  repair  to-day  is  neglected 
it  may  mean  a  considerable  repair  in  six  months  or  a  year.  Such 
things  as  the  exterior  painting  of  the  woodwork  of  a  building  ought 
to  be  done  frequently,  but  we  have  had  to  postpone  a  lot  of  work  of 
that  kind  in  order  to  do  the  parcel-post  work  that  was  necessary  in 
nearly  all  of  the  old  buildings.  In  a  great  many  of  them  we  had  to 
go  into  the  first  floors  and  basements  and  prepare  rooms.  Really, 
the  appropriation  for  repairs  and  preservation  is  not  intended  for 
making  changes  in  buildmgs,  but  we  have  had  them  to  make.  The 
appropriation  given  us  in  the  deficiency  bill  will  help  us  materially. 
It  will  help  to  bring  up  a  lot  of  buildings  to  a  proper  condition,  and 
with  this  additional  $50,000  asked  here  we  will  get  along  very  well. 
We  will  not  be  in  quite  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  we  would  have 
been  if  we  had  had  the  full  amount  that  we  asked  for  in  the  deficiency 
bill. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  inquiry  I  made  in  the  office  there  were 
$208,000  worth  of  repairs  waitmg  for  attention.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  $208,000  worth  of  repairs  more  than  we  can  take  care  of, 
but  I  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  there  were  $208,000  worth  of 
repairs  awaiting  attention.  Custodians  are  submitting  requisitions 
for  repairs  constantly,  and  we  will  have  requests  before  the  end  of  the 
year  amounting  to  more  than  $75,000  worth  of  repairiS  in  excess  of 
what  we  will  have  monev  to  do  the  work  with,  and  we  are  asking  for 
$50,000  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  we  had  last  year.  It  does 
not  look  right  to  be  in  such  shape  that  repairs  that  ought  to  be  done 
this  year  have  to  be  postponed  to  next  year.  If  we  are  brought  up 
to  date  once  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  do  that.    We  can  then  keep 
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tlie  buildings  in  proper  condition  with  the  annual  appropriation 
asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
vrhere  the  $100,000  available  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine 
stations  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

statement  shotcing  amount  expended  from  the  allotment  of  $100,000  for  marine 
ho9t>ital»  and  quarantine  Htatiofm,  as  appearing  in  the  appropriation  for 
^*  Repairn  and  preservation  of  publie  buildings**  for  1915,  and  estimated  for 
1916  and  1917. 

f  For  1916  the  antlclpatod  expenditures  to  June  30  are  based  on  actual  expenditures  to  date  plus  Information 

at  hand  In  regard  to  expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  year.] 


ICarlne  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations. 


Painting,  plastering,  and  materials  for  same 

Wire  screens 

Interior  repairs,  partitions,  shelylng,  floors,  etc 

Exterior  repairs,  roofs,  windows,  doors,  dumneys,  etc. 

Fire  protection,  fire  hose,  and  extinguishers 

Wharyes  and  piers 

Sidewalks  and  approaches 

Grounds 

Repairs  not  admitting  of  definite  classification 


1015  (ex. 
pended). 


f8,005.70 
3,068.04 
30,202.05 
40,740.68 
1,458.06 
7,838.00 
3,510.00 
1,305.00 
3,020.00 


1016  (esti- 
mated). 


$0,704.00 
3,315.15 

30,066.40 

18,201.10 
3,628.12 

14,723.21 
4,812.77 
2,218.26 
4,130.00 


1017  (esti- 
mated). 


115,500.00 

2,500.00 

30,000.00 

40,000.00 

1,600.00 

6,500.00 

200.00 

500.00 

3,300.00 


Total 08,257.33 


100,000.00      100,000.00 


TREASI'RY,  BUTLER,   AUDITORS',  AND  WINDER  BUILDINGS,   REPA1RH. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  increase  in  the  amount  that 
mav  be  expended  for  the  Treasury,  Butler,  Winder,  and  Auditors' 
Buildings,  in  Washington,  from  $14,000  to  $18,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  ask  $4,000  more.  There  has  been  no  time  in 
several  years  that  we  have  had  sufficient  money  under  this  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  those  buildings  properly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  for  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Treasury  Building  is  a  pretty  large  building, 
and  the  Auditors'  Building  was  really  in  a  very  bacl  condition  when 
the  force  went  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  floors  are  in  bad  condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  pretty  good  to  me  when  I  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  floors 
where  they  did  the  printing  work.  Those  floors  are  badly  worn  and 
full  of  ink.  Some  of  the  floors  are  still  just  as  they  were.  They  are 
rough  floors,  and  there  is  ink  in  them  and  ink  on  the  walls.  We 
have  not  sufficient  plumbing  in  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  they  put  handsome  floors  in  some 
of  the  private  offices  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  cost  of  the  fittings  that  went  in  Treasury 
rooms  were  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  appropriation,  with  which 
we  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  spread  your  butter,  but  you  put  in  on 
in  lumps. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  has  not  been  very  much  done  in  the  way  of 
ornamentation  of  private  offices,  that  I  am  aware  of,  recently.    There 
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has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  that  old  building  down 
there.  A  delegation  of  women  came  in  the  other  day  to  complain 
about  the  insanitary  conditions.  There  is  one  room  there  where  a 
large  number  of  women  clerks  are  employed.  They  seem  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  windows,  but  there  is  complaint  of  the  bad 
smells  in  the  buildings  on  account  of  the  old  oils  and  ink  which 
saturated  the  floors  and  walls.  Certain  parts  of  the  building  are  in 
very  bad  shape.  Some  of  the  floore  have  never  been  replaced,  and 
the  walls  have  not  been  properly  cleaned. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  '  You  have 
spent  in  all  about  $80,000  on 'that  building. 

Mr.  Xewton.  It  required  a  good  deal  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  To  change  a  factory  into  an  office  building  is  quite  a  task. 
Then,  there  are  places  where  the  floors  have  not  been  properly  sup- 
ported for  the  files.  There  are  great  weights  borne  by  the  floors,  and 
some  necessary  structural  changes  have  not  been  made. 

MECHANICAL   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  mechanical  equipment  the  current  appropria- 
tion is  $450,000,  and  you  are  asking  $460,000  here.  Then,  you  are 
asking  for  $93,365  additional  in  a  supplemental  estimate. 

ELECTRICAL   BUBGLAB   ALARM. 

For  what  purpose  do  you  ask  the  additional  $93,365  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  increase  is  on  account  of  the  desire  to  install 
burglar  protective  systems  in  connection  with  certain  public  build- 
ings. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  they? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1903  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  a  year  was 
made  for  the  installation  of  burglar  protective  systems  in  certain 
buildings  that  were  specifically  mentioned,  the  appropriations  made 
being  available  for  those  particular  buildings  only.  That  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  such  terms  that  we  could  rent  the  service  or  install 
the  service,  and  the  appropriations  afterwards  were  made  in  substan- 
tially the  same  language.  What  we  actually  did  under  that  ap- 
propriation from  time  to  time,  when  we  could  secure  enough  money 
from  the  appropriation,  was  to  put  in  our  own  installation.  We  put 
in  the  installation  one  year  and  dropped  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  succeeding  year  everything  for  that  particular  case  except 
for  the  upkeep.  The  result  was  that  in  1905  we  got  the  amount  re- 
duced to  a  little  over  $19,000,  or  practically  $20,000,  in  roimd  num- 
bers. Now,  that  was  the  method  the  department  was  proceeding 
under,  putting  in  its  own  installation  in  the  buildings  and  dropping 
down  each  year  in  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  service  charge 
for  burglar  protective  systems  in  buildings.  Mr.  Wenderoth,  how- 
ever, concluded  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  make  an  estimate,  as 
we  have  it  here,  for  the  burglar-alarm  protective  systems  under  the 
appropriation  for  mechanical  equipment  and  drop  the  other  estimate 
entirely.  No  estimate,  therefore,  w^as  made  for  the  other  appropria- 
tion. The  result  w  as  that  he  did  not  get  the  authorization  under 
mechanical  equipment,  and  the  other  appropriation  was  dropped  and 
has  not  been  provided  since  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  That  appropriation  was  wholly  a  rental  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  not  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  it  was  dropped,  was  it  not  wholly  a 
rental  item?    Was  not  all  of  that  money  used  for  paying  rentals? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  Except  as  they  could  put  in  the  systems  from  time 
to  time  and  drop  out  the  service  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  a  rental  item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  getting  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  entirely  so? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  how  much  of  the  last  appropriation  was 
not  expended  for  rentals? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that  without  looking  at  the  books. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  look  that  up.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
all  for  rentals. 

Note. — ^The  last  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1915,  is  for  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  systems. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  we  were  pi^oceeding  as  I  have  stated.  We 
did  materially  reduce  the  amount,  1  know,  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Since  this  matter  has  been  put  in  such  shape  that 
we  can  not  use  the  appropriation  for  mechanical  equipment  for  this 
purpose,  of  course,  we  have  no  burglar  protective  systems  in  any  of 
these  buildings.  The  appropriation  for  ^'  mechanical  equipment "  in 
terms  was  broad  enough  to  have  allowed  its  use  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  comptroller  ruled  that  the  item  for  burglar-alarm  sy^ms  having 
been  absolutely  dropped  out  by  Congress  on  our  estimate,  we  could 
not  use  the  appropriation.  Therefore  we  have  had  nothing  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  nave  had  a  great  many  complaints  from  officials 
all  over  the  country  where  these  systems  had  been  in  use  before,  the 
officials  feeling  that  they  ou^ht  to  have  this  protection.  In  one  in- 
stance we  had  a  burglary  which  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Gn-LETT.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  St  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  in  the  estimates  for  that  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  dropping  of  that  appropria- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  that  burglary  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  not  that  particular  loss ;  but  it  might  have 
(xx^urred  in  another  building.  That  is  one  place  that  would  be  taken 
care  of  under  an  appropriation  of  this  character.  Our  item  here  is 
not  limited  to  particular  buildings  by  name,  as  the  old  appropriation 
was.  We  could  not  have  put  the  system  in  the  old  St.  Paul  building 
if  we  had  wanted  to  under  the  old  appropriation,  but  that  burglary 
simply  emphasizes  the  need  for  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  watch  force  in  the  public  building  at 
St.  Paul,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  to  watch  the  vaults. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  watchmen  in  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  a  building  of  that  size  there  are  one  or  two 
watchmen  on  duty  at  night 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  them  on  duty  at  the  time  the  burglary 
occurred? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  by  the  watchman,  if  one 
was  on  duty,  but  they  could  have  entered  at  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing and  easilv  concealed  themselves,  I  presume.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  details  or  that  crime  were. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Did  they  get  back  the  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  $3,000  bf  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  what  they  got  back.  This  appropri- 
ation, as  we  have  worded  it,  would  allow  us  to  install  systems  or  rent 
them.  Now,  at  all  our  offices  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  rented  sys- 
tem with  outside  connections  with  central  stations.  That  is  true  of 
our  all-night  offices,  as  we  call  them,  where  the  post-office  employee 
are  on  duty  all  night  lon^,  provided  the  vaults  to  be  protected  are  in 
that  portion  of  the  building,  because  an  alarm  from  the  vault  would 
instantly  attract  the  attention  of  the  working  force  in  the  post  office 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  vaults  in  the  building  were  being  tam- 
pered with.  Even  if  the  employees  did  not  themselves  go  to  investi- 
gate they  could  immediately  get  in  touch  with  the  police  department 
or  the  watchmen,  who  would  make  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  This  provides  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  because  some  of  the  buildings  that  are  now 
equipped  have  apparatus  in  them  that  belongs  to  the  companies  from 
whom  we  formerlv  rented  the  service.  We  could  buy  it  and  get  rid 
of  the  necessity  or  paying  an  annual  charge. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  buildings  was  that  service  main- 
tained out  of  that  appropriation  of  $19,200  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1915  we  had  17  buildings,  when  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  reduced  .to  $18,090. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  the  last  year  they 
operated  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  memorandum  does  not  show  what  the  number 
of  buildings  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  that  the  burglary  took  place? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  old  customhouse  building  at  St.  Paul — in 
the  internal-revenue  office. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurred  at  night,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  got  stamps? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  required  to  bank  their  money  everv 
day? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  so.    This  was  a  stamp  robbery,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  was  internal-revenue  stamps,  mainly. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  wondered  how  they  were  ever  going  to  dispose  of 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  revenue  stamps. 

Mr.  Ne'svton.  My  recollection  is  they  got  back  about  $800,000 
worth. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  appropriation  expended  now,  Mr. 
Wetmore  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  what  the 

question  is. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  it  expended  now?    What  is  done  with  this 

money  ? 
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Mr.  (fiLLEiT.  This  $450,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  use  it  for  the  instalhition  and  repair  of  me- 
4  hanical  equipment  in  public  buildings.  That  includes  boilers,  ele- 
\  ators,  heating  apparatus,  radiators,  pneumatic  tube  systems,  electric 
Ii<rlit  plants,  vacuum  cleaning  systems,  and  everything  of  that  char- 
acter. It  includes  everything  in  the  nature  of  plumbing,  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  apparatus  in  all  public  buildings.  All  the 
smaller  items  are  provided  on  the  recommendation  of  the  custodians 
of  the  buildings,  but  in  cases  that  run  up  in  the  neighborhood*  of 
s  1  .r>00,  $1,800,  or  $2,000,  we  send  a  mechanical  inspector  to  the  build- 
ing  to  see  what  is  necessary  and  to  prepare  the  specifications  on  which 
tc»  take  bids. 

The  Chairman.  It  averages  about  $400  per  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  average.  That  cares 
for  1,000  buildings,  in  round  numbers. 

VAULTS,  SAFES,  AND  LOCKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  vaults  and  safes.  You  had 
$1 10,000  this  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  $120,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  $120,000,  in  round  numbers,  is  made  up  in  this 
way:  $75,000  for  safes  in  new  buildings;  safes  in  old  buildings, 
repairs  to  same,  maintenance  and  care  of  combination  locks,  $33,000 ; 
lock  boxes  and  repairs  in  old  buildings,  $8,500;  and  vaults  and  vault 
shelving,  $3,500;  a  total  of  $120,000.  The  first  item,  $75,000  for 
safes  in  new  buildings,  is  an  increase  over  the  expenditure  in  1915, 
and  the  increase  is  due  to  additional  equipments  of  safes  that  will  be 
required  for  14  more  buildings  than  were  equipped  in  1915.  In 
1915  we  spent  $61,272.46  for  safes  in  new  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  new  buildings  will  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  we  will  have  over  100;  there  will  be  108,  I 
think.  There  will  be  six  buildings  with  equipments  of  $1,100  each 
and  eight  buildings  with  equipments  of  $900  each,  making  an  addi- 
tion of  $13,800. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  $1,100  for  all  the  safes? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  I  mean  that  will  bo  in  addition  to  what  we 
spent  in  1915.  We  expended  in  1915,  $61,272.46,  and  we  contemplate 
spending  in  1917,  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  $14,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Safes  will  be  required  for  14  more  buildings  than 
were  equipped  in  1915,  6  buildings  with  equipments  of  $1,100  each, 
and  8  builaings  with  equipments  of  $900  each,  making  an  addition 
of  $13,800.    Then  the  second  item,  safes  in  old  buildings 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  understand  that  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  increase  asked  for  is  due  to  additional  equip- 
ments of  safes  that  will  be  required  for  14  moi-e  buildings  than  were 
equipped  in  1915.  In  1915  our  expenditures  for  safes  were 
$61572.46;  in  1916  we  expect  to  have  14  more  buildings  than  we  had 
that  year,  $1,100  for  6  buildings  and  $900  for  8  buildings,  making  a 
total  of  $1»3,800.  The  second  item  for  which  an  increase  is  asked  is 
due  to  additional  req^uisitions  now  being  held  in  the  office  for  safe 
equipments  in  old  buildings,  and  which  can  not  be  filled  because  of 
the  rfiortage  of  funds  in  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

31 101— i»T  2—16 36 
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The  Chairmax.  In  what  offices  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  in  post  offices,  all  of  them.  The  expendi- 
ture for  1915  was  $28,859.75,  and  we  are  estimating  for  this  year 
$33,000,  an  increase  of  less  than  $5,000.  The  third  item,  lock  boxes 
and  repairs  in  old  buildings,  is  due  to  additional  requisitions  now 
being  held  in  the  office  for  lock-box  equipments  in  old  buildings, 
which  can  not  be  filled  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  office  has  been  called  upon 
rrequently  bv  custodians  for  additional  box  equipments,  and  tney 
have  been  told  that  the  equipments  requested  could  not  be  furnished 
because  of  the  shortage  of  funds.  Many  of  these  requisitions  stated 
that  they  were  urgent,  as  all  the  boxes  in  the  present  equipments  were 
rented,  and  it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  all  persons  desiring 
lock-box  facilities.  Our  expenditure  for  1915  for  that  purpose  was 
$5,656.08,  and  we  are  askmg  $8,500,  less  than  $3,000  additional.  The 
remaining  item,  vaults  and  vault  shelving 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interposing).  How  much  did  you  spend  this  year, 
or  do  you  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do  not  know  yet  as  the  year  is  not  complete. 
Now,  in  connection  with  the  item  tor  vaults  and  vault  shelving  it 
might  be  stated  that  there  are  several  requisitions  now  before  the 
office  which  can  not  be  filled.  We  asked  for  a  deficiency  to  take  care 
of  them  but  the  item  was  not  granted.  We  expended  in  1916  $3,- 
694.74,  and  we  are  estimating  for  this  year  $3,500.  The  items  I  have 
mentioned  make  up  the  $120,000,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  what 
will  be  required. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  that  of  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  general  expense  appropriation,  as  we  have 
submitted  it  to  you,  contains  some  increases.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
you  want  to  go  over  the  matters  that  are  just  the  same  as  they  were 
the  year  before;  if  you  do,  I  will  be  glad  to  speak  about  them. 

LANDSCAPE  ABCHITECT. 

But  the  first  item  that  is  changed  is  found  on  page  80,  line  8,  where 
we  have  estimated  for  a  landscape  architect  at  $2,500.  That  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  economy. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  we  are  putting  into  commission  about 
100  buildings  a  year ;  we  have  been  running  a  little  over  that.  The 
way  the  landscape  work  is  done  about  the  buildings  now  is  that  we 
get  bids,  under  competition,  from  nursery  firms  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary shrubs  and  trees ;  we  do  not  plant  any  flowers  about  the  build- 
ings, but  where  the  grouping  of  shrubs  or  trees  will  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  we  put  them  in  in  connection  with  the  final 
fixing  up  of  the  grounds.  The  nursery  people  who  bid  include  in 
their  bids,  of  course,  for  the  lay-out  of  the  planting  scheme,  and  that 
averages,  I  think,  about  $35  or  $40,  which  amount  is  paid  to  some 
landscape  architect  for  getting  the  thing  up.  So  we  believe  we  are 
actually  paying  about  $3,500  a  year  for  this  sort  of  service,  and  we 
think  it  can  be  equally  as  well  done  for  $2,500  in  another  way. 
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Mr.  Borland.  You  think  the  local  nurserymen  would  reduce  .their 
fig^ures  if  you  had  a  landscape  architect? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  because  they  would  not  have  that  thing  to  do. 
We  also  believe  w^e  would  get  better  competition  from  the  nursery- 
men, because  we  would  sena  out  the  plans  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  showing  just  what  should  be  planted,  where 
planted,  and  how,  and  every  nurseryman  then  would  bid  on  identi- 
cally the  same  thing  and  they  would  not  include  the  cost  of  the  land- 
scape architect's  work. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  very  much  landscape  work  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  around  public  buildings? 

^Ir.  Wetmore.  Yes ;  they  usually  charge  from  $30  to  $35  for  each 
plan  and  that  is  what  it  costs  us.  This  is  a  recent  thing  because 
^:oIne  years  ago  the  Agricultural  Department  did  it  for  us  without 
any  charge,  but  the  work  got  too  heavy  for  them  to  handle.  '  Then 
Col.  Harts  undertook  it  for  us.  He  had  Mr.  Burnap  do  the  work, 
and  he  is  a  very  fine  landscape  architect.  For  a  time  they  handled 
the  work  of  supplying  us  with  the  plans  on  which  to  get  bids  from 
the  nurserymen;  it  was  a  voluntary  matter  on  their  part  and  they 
handled  it  as  long  as  they  could,  but  when  it  got  too  heavy  for  them 
they  handed  back  to  us  some  fifty-odd  plans  and  told  us  we  would 
have  to  help  ourselves  as  to  the  rest.  Since  that  time  we  have  had 
to  attend  to  the  matter  as  I  have  just  stated,  and  we  believe  that  if 
we  could  have  this  landscape  architect  we  could  now  save  at  least 
$1,000  annually. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  many  of  your  public  buildings  have  grounds 
around  them? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Practically  all  of  them.  Nearly  every  building  is 
built  on  a  corner;  I  do  not  know  of  any  building  that  is  not  on  a 
corner,  and  the  only  buildings  which  would  not  have  any  grounds 
around  them  would  be  in  big  cities  where  they  are  built  up  to  the 
sidewalk  and  occupy  a  whcJe  block  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
gi-ound  around  them,  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  they 
have  no  grass  plots  at  all. 

Mr.  GiLLETi'.  I  have  three  in  my  district  and  they  have  no  shrubs 
or  trees  around  them. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Perhaps  there  was  no  balance  in  the  appropriation 
which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  when  they  were  completed,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  simply  planted  grass  and  did  not  go  any  further. 
Under  the  law  we  are  required  to  have  a  40-foot  fire  limit  on  all 
sites  of  public  buildings,  including  streets  and  alleys.  In  acquiring 
sites  we  include  30  feet  more  for  the  extension  of  the  building  at 
some  future  period,  which  makes  70  feet  on  one  side,  and  30  or  40 
on  the  other — the  two  sides  that  are  farthest  away  from  the  street 
corners;  that  is.  on  the  back  and  one  side. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  back  generally  has  to  be  paved  so  that  wagons 
ran  drive  in. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  the  whole  of  it,  but  onlv  the  drivewav  and  the 
space  around  the  post-office  mailing  platform.  The  average  expendi- 
ture for  this  landscape  gardening  work,  I  would  sav,  would  amount 
to  about  $300. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Per  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  I  mean  the  planting  of  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  replacing  of  any  planted  stork  that 
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dies  from  one  season  to  another  until  we  get  it  started :  I  would  s:i/ 
about  $300  or  $350  per  building,  but  in  that  is  included  every  time 
about  $35  for  the  plans  of  a  landscape  architect,  and  we  think  we  caii 
save  $1,000  on  that. 

ADDITIONAL  TECHNICAL   FOKCE INCREASE   IN    NUMHEK    OF    BUILDINGS    FINISHED 

YEAIiLY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  aslring  an  increase  of  about  $14,000  in  the 
authorization  for  the  pay  of  computers  and  estimators.  \Miere  are 
these  men  employed ;  here  in  Washington  or  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Wet31ore.  To  w^hom  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  The  men  to'  whom  this  authorization  applies— 
$182,350. 

Mr..WETMORE.  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  increase  caused  bv  an  additional  nunil>er 
of  men  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  explain  that  thing  I  may  say 
that  this  increase  comes  about  in  this  way:  When  the  Supervisinjr 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  resigned  in  April  of  last  year  the  output  of 
the  office  was  running  at  the  rate  of  about  four  buildings  a  month. 
By  a  change  of  methods  and  pretty  close  cooperation  among  the 
several  technical  divisions  of  the  office  we  were  able  to  increase  that 
output  from  four  buildings  a  month  to  an  average  of  eight.  In  other 
words,  from  the  1st  day  of  April  to  the  31st  of  December — ^nine 
months — we  got  out  75  buildings. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  There  was  also  a  change  by  reason  of  the  standardi- 
zation of  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes:  to  some  extent.  As  I  sav,  there  was  not  onlv 
a  change  in  methods  but  a  closer  cooperation  there;  by  that  we  were 
able  to  get  out  75  buildings  in  nine  months.  We  were  working  with 
the  idea  of  getting  out  100  buildings  a  year  on  an  average.  When  we 
came  to  do  that  we  found  that  the  drafting  division  of  the  office  was 
able  to  turn  out  a  little  more  work  than  the  other  three  technical 
divisions  of  the  office — the  structural  engineer's  division,  the  com- 
puting division,  and  the  mechanical  engineers  division.  The  com- 
puting division  is  the  division  that  writes  the  specifications  and  han- 
dles the  construction  work  on  buildings;  the  mechanical  engineering 
division  is  the  division  that  provides  For  heating,  lighting,  elevators, 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  everything  of  that  sort;  and  the  struc- 
tural engineer's  division  takes  care  of  the  foundations  and  the  struc- 
tural steel  work  and  work  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ings. We  found,  as  I  say,  that  the  drafting  division  could  get  out 
a  little  more  work  than  the  other  divisions,  always  keeping  ahead  of 
them.  Of  course,  our  output  is  limited  to  what  can  be  produced  by 
all  of  the  divisions  working  together,  and  the'  total  output  of  the 
office  is  as  much  as  the  force  of  the  office  working  together  can  get  out. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  draftsman  and  a 
computer  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  draftsmen  prepare  the  drawings,  while  the 
computers  make  the  estimates  of  the  costs,  and  prepare  the  specifica- 
tions. The  computers  estimate  the  cost  of  each  building  on  which 
we  take  our  bids,  and  they  write  the  specifications.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  got  out  on  an  avei'age  oi  100  buildings  a  year;  but 
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we  found  we  could  not  keep  that  up  indefinitely  without  too  much 
of  a  strain  on  the  three  divisions  that  were  running  some  behind 
the  drafting  division;  that  is,  it  was  too  much  of  a  strain  to  keep 
up  with  the  drafting  division,  which  could  turn  out  its  share  of 
the  work  in  an  output  of  100  buildings  a  year.  Now,  what  we  want 
tlone  is  this :  This  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  four 
iU\  isions  of  the  office,  and  to  give  the  three  other  technical  divisions 
force  enough  to  turn  out  the  same  amount  of  work  which  the  draft- 
in  *r  diWsion  can  turn  out.  We  want  one  additional  structural  engi- 
neer at  $2,000,  and  also  one  additional  structural  engineer  at  $1,800. 
That  will  bring  the  structural  division  up  to  a  point  where  it  can 
hsindle  this  work  along  with  the  drafting  division — ^that  is,  the  same 
quantity  of  work.  We  want  one  mechanical  engineer  at  $2,000,  and 
<me  electrical  engineer  at  $1,800.  That  will  bring  that  division  up 
to  a  point  where  it  can  handle  its  work  along  with  the  output  of 
the  drafting  division.  In  the  computing  division  we  are  asking 
for  one  computer  at  $2,000;  that  is  only  one  additional  employee, 
and  it  takes  care  of  that  division. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Wliat  is  the  average  pay  of  the  men  in  these  differ- 
ent classes  for  which  vou  ask  these  increases? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The"^pay  will  run  from  $1,600  to  $2,000. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  So  that  the  salary  for  these  you  ask  to  have  ap- 
pointed will  run  at  about  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  although  they  are  at  the  top;  but  they 
are  about  the  salaries  we  are  paying  to  most  of  our  people  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  really  represent  promotions,  because  you  will, 
no  doubt,  fill  these  positions  by  promoting  the  men  now  in  the 
service? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes:  we  could  put  new  men  in  at  the  bottom  and 
take  the  older  men  in  the  office  and  put  them  up  to  this  amount. 
Xow,  this  total  increase  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  technical 
force  would  enable  us  to  keep  up  an  output  of  100  buildings  a  year ; 
but  the  result  in  six  months  would  be  that  in  the  field  there  would 
\ye  a  greater  number  of  buildings  going  into  commission,  so  that 
we  are  asking  for  three  superintendents  at  $1,800,  and  two  superin- 
tendents at  $2,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,260  on  that  account. 
Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  the  second  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  another  increase  farther  down 
in  the  bill  in  the  matter  of  traveling  expenses.  With  this  added 
activity  in  the  field  we  would  need  $4,000  more. 

Mr.  ^RLAND.  Before  we  come  to  that,  how  far  behind  are  you  now 
in  the  number  of  buildings  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  I  stated  to  the  committee  the  other  day  that 
if  there  were  no  new  buildings  authorized — I  am  not  referring  to 
cases  where  there  are  sites  alone,  but  where  buildings  have  been  au- 
thorized with  sites  or  on  sites  already  acquired — it  would  take  about 
30  months  to  clean  up  the  work  in  the  office,  working  at  this  rate  of 
100  buildings  a  year.  And  we  can  do  that  if  we  can  have  this  small 
extra  force  to  balance  these  different  divisions. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  Thirty  months  from  when? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  From  this  time  or  from  a  month  ago,  when  I  first 
made  this  statement. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  depends  upon  your  getting  this  increased 
force  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  say  yes,  as  to  the  30  months,  because  if 
we  can  not  get  this  increased  force  we  will  have  to  drop  down  to 
80  or  85  buildings  a  year.  But  this  increase  is  so  very  small  .for  the 
amount  of  additional  work  that  will  be  done  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee could  very  well  allow  it,  so  that  we  could  keep  up  that  rste 
of  100  buildings  a  year. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  want  to  inject  just  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  a  little  clearer  and  more  emphatic  and  say  something  that 
Mr.  Wetmore 's  natural  modesty  forbids  him  from  touching  upon — 
modesty  always  goes  with  capacity  and  greatness — and  that  is  this: 
That  since  the  1st  of  last  April  we  have  been  without  a  Supervising 
Architect ;  Mr.  Wetmore  has  been  Acting  Supervising  Architect  and 
we  have  been  turning  back  the  salary  of  a  Supervising  Architect, 
$6,000  a  year,  and  we  have  very  nearly  doubled  the  output  of  the 
office;  we  are  making  better  progress  than  has  been  made  before,  I 
guess,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  office,  and  what  we  are  asking 
for  here  is  merely  to  balance  the  office  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  and 
make  use  of  the  methods  now  employed,  get  rid  of  all  useless  ma- 
chinery, waste  motion,  and  bring  the  work  current. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan 
to  get  along  without  a  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  the  Supervising  Architect  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  hours  do  your  people  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  From  9  to  half  past  4. 

Mr.  Borland.  Seven  hours  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  the  other  employees  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  work  a  full 
business  day  of  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  To  whom  do  you  refer,  Mr.  Borland? 

Mr.  Borland.  The  force  he  is  speaking  of  now,  the  force  he  says 
is  not  keeping  up  with  the  drafting  divisioA? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  this  is  such  a  small  increase  asked  for,  two 
in  one  division,  two  in  another,  and  one  in  another  division,  that  it 
looks  as  though  an  allowance  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  made  without 
question. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  permeates  the  entire  Government,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  your  views  as  to  why  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  work 
a  full  business  day  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  sort  of  a  thing  would  be 
conducive  to  getting  the  work  out  as  well  as  it  is  being  gotten  out 
now.  Men  who  turn  out  work  of  this  kind  work  with  their  heads, 
and  I  think  their  mental  attitude  is  reflected  somewhat  in  their  work 
as  they  do  it,  and  if  we  had  three  divisions  there  that  were  required 
to  work  more  hours  a  day  than  another  division  simply  because  that 
other  division  had  more  men  and  these  divisions  needed  more  men 
to  equip  them  alike,  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  able  to  get  the  same 
cheerful  willing  work  that  I  get  now.  I  am  not  particularly  in  favor 
of  making  discriminations. 
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Air.  Borland.  You  put  it  on  the  ground,  then,  that  they  would 
feel  they  were  being  discriminated  against  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  if  they  did  not  feel  they  were  being  discrimi- 
lisited  against  and  the  full  force  worked  a  standard  business  day, 
there  would  not  be  that  feeling? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  the  whole  force  were  working  a  standard  busi- 
iieijs  day,  then  we  would  have  the  same  condition  I  have  been  rep- 
resenting here,  that  the  drafting  division  would  still  get  out  more 
work  than  these  people  could  keep  up  with;  they  would  all  be  work- 
iiifr  more  houi-s  a  day  and  would  be  turning  out  more  work  but  not 
turning  it  out  at  tlie  same  rate. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  could  drop  a  few  in  the  drafting  division, 
i'ould  you  not? 

Mr.  n  ETMORE.  That,  of  course,  could  be  done  if  it  is  thought  we 
are  turning  out  public  buildings  faster  than  Congress  thinks  we 
.should  turn  them  out.  But  I  had  not  viewed  it  in  that  light.  How- 
ever, if  that  is  the  solution,  I  suppose  such  a  change  could  be  made. 
Hut  every  Congressman  who  comes  to  my  office  tells  me  they  think 
we  are  running  too  slowly.  We  have  been  turning  buildings  out 
sit  the  rate  of  one  every  four  days  from  the  1st  of  last  April  to 
December  31,  and  we  have  been  putting  them  in  commission  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  four  days.  We  have  not  been  wasteful  about 
this  thing  at  all.  I  w^ould  like  to  say  just  this  much  in  the  record 
for  the  office  in  order  to  show  that  we  have  some  very  good  coopera- 
tion there.  Seventy-two  new  contracts  were  let  between  a  date — I 
do  not  know  just  what  it  was — ^but  some  tijne  early  in  April,  and 
December  31  of  last  year;  there  were  72  projects  put  under  contract 
during  that  period. 

We  are  required  by  law,  before  commencing  the  construction  of 
a  building  at  all,  to  prepare  tentative  plans  and  an  estimate  of  cost 
for  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  board.  We  made  up  our  estimate 
of  cost  for  these  72  buildings  and  they  were  sent  down  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  course,  one  at  a  time.  Whenever  we  could 
we  always  showed  at  the  bottom  of  the  estimate  a  saving  of  some 
amount  less  than  the  limit  of  cost.  That  attracted  the  Secretary's 
attention  and  he  said  to  me  one  day,  ^^  That  looks  good  on  paper  to 
see  these  estimated  savings,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  your 
estimated  savings  compare  with  the  actual  savings  when  you  get  to 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  that.''  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  found  that  there  was  a  difference  between  our 
estimated  savings  and  the  actual  savings  on  these  72  projects  of  only 
ai>out  $15,000,  and  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  material  had  gone 
up  very  much  in  this  country,  the  price  of  steel,  stone,  and  nearly 
everything  else  that  goes  into  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 
But  on  those  72  buildings  we  saved  enough,  as  the  contracts  were 
actually  let,  to  have  constructed  thirty-six  $50,000  public  buildings. 
We  saved  over  $1,800,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Below  the  limit  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  gave  each  community  a  building 
that  was  suitable  for  its  purposes  ana  probably  a  building  better  than 
they  actually  needed  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  you  are  going  to  limit  buildings  to  the  needs  of 
communities  you  could  probably  save  a  good  many  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  means  there  was  no  unnecessary 
ornamentation,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  going  into  the  buildings. 
They  are  good,  practical  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Speaking  of  the  needs  of  the  community,  have  you 
any  information  to  the  effect  there  are  any  public  buildings  not  being 
occupied  and  used  practically  to  their  capacity? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  buildings 
which  have  been  built  have  not  been  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  between  constructing 
buildings  which  are  sufficient  for  the  public  business  and  construct- 
ing buildings  which  are  extravagant.  There  are  lots  of  buildings  in 
this  country  l)uilt  of  too  good  material  and  with  too  much  orna- 
mentation. 

The  Chairman.  The  furnishing  of  the  New  York  customhouse,  as 
an  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Some  of  the  furniture  that  went  into  that  building 
was  very  extravagant.  I  think  I  recall  messenger  desks  which 
cost  $200. 

Mr.  Newton.  For  instance,  let  us  take  a  town  whei'e  we  are  get- 
ting now  a  post  office  for  a  rental,  we  will  say,  of  $200  per  year.  A 
site  is  purchased  there  at  a  cost  of  $5,000 ;  a  building  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000,  and  not  considering  interest  or  depreciation  it  will  coj^t 
$2,000  a  year  to  maintain  a  $50,000  building  and  to  provide  the  com- 
mimity  with  the  same  postal  service  it  is  now  getting  for  $200  a  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  is 
no  place  of  any  size  or  where  any  amount  of  postal  business  is  done, 
where  if  you  pay  what  it  is  worth  or  anything  like  what  it  is  worth, 
you  can  get  a  proper  building  for  $200  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
department  in  many  places  does  rent  old,  tumble-down,  disreputable, 
evil-looking  buildings  for  post-office  purposes,  where  they  ought  to 
rent  a  decent  building  and  pay  a  decent  rent;  but  the  fact  that  the 
department  does  house  its  postmasters  in  entirely  inadequate  build- 
ings in  many  towns  is  not  an  argument  against  giving  proper  facili- 
ties for  postal  work.  Any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  small 
country  towns  knows  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  the  de- 
partment insists  on  the  postmaster  hunting  around  for  some  old 
building  out  of  the  center  of  business,  not  properly  located  to  ac- 
commodate the  people;  some  old  structure  that  for  some  reason  ha:^ 
been  vacant  or  is  not  attractive  to  business,  and  compels  the  post- 
master to  accept  that  kind  of  a  place  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service. 

I  notice  in  some  of  your  recent  recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  you  have  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  nonfireproof  buildings.  Have  you  so  far  constructed  any 
nonfireproof  buildings? 

Mr.  Newton.  In  part  they  are  nonfireproof. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  class  of  buildings  that  you  are  recommend- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  for  the  smaller  towns,  are  a  class  of  build- 
ings different  from  those  you  have  been  building  and  less  fireproof 
than  those  you  have  been  building? 
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Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  less  fireproof.  The  cost 
ii:  reduced  in  other  ways. 

;Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  you  refer  to  them  as  nonfireproof  buildings. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  we  have  always  referred  to  buildings  of  a 
certain  class  in  the  same  wav. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  What  they  mean  by  that  is  that  the  building  is  not 
fireproof  throughout.  The  building  is  fireproof  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  floor.  The  post  office  is  usually  one  stoiy  high,  and  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  not  fireproof.  The  roof  is  plank  on  steel 
from,  covered,  of  course,  with  tin  or  copper  or  slate,  and  they  are 
not  fireproof  throughout. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  still  they  are  buildings  which  are  reasonably 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  they  are^  reasonably  safe.  We  build  a  good 
many  buildings  of  that  kind,  and  having  watchmen  in  a  great  many 
of  the  buildings,  and  an  open  space  for  a  fire  limit  around  the 
huildings 

Mr.  Xewton  (interposing).  They  nearly  all  have  40  feet  on  two 
si<les. 

Mr.  Wetmore  (continuing).  We  are  not  likely  to  have  fires  ex- 
cept as  they  may  occur  in  the  building,  and  the  watchmen  would  dis- 
(•<iver  such  a  fire  readily.  I  do  not  suppose  in  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  building  buildings  our  fire  losses  have  amounted  to 
moi-e  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  There  is  no  insurance  carried 
on  them  and  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  insurance,  according  to  our 
records. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  HOUSEHOF.D  GOODS   OF  INSPECTORS. 

» 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  item  is  the  request  for  new  language  with 
reference,  to  the  transportation  of  household  goods,  etc. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  a  force  of  about  125  superintendents  who 
j»re  building  something  like  150  buildings  under  contract.  The  aver- 
age contract  period  on  these  buildings  would  run  about  16  months, 
so  that  every  16  months  we  have  got  to  assign  a  superintendent 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  large  must  a  building  be  to  have  a  super- 
intendent? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  put  one  at  every  building  we  build,  but  not 
every  building  has  a  superintendent,  however.  As  I  just  said,  we 
have  about  150  buildings  under  contract,  with  125  superintendents, 
and  that  means  that  some  superintendents  will  have  two  buildings. 
The  towns  may  be  located  quite  close  together  so  we  can  do  that. 
Tlie  average  time  for  the  construction  of  a  building  will  be  from  14 
to  IC  months,  so  that  we  have  to  move  the  superintendents  around 
frequently. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  have  some  local  archi- 
tect appointed  as  superintendent,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes ;  that  was  some  years  ago  when  the  matter  was 
handled  in  a  political  way,  but  these  superintendents  are  all  civil- 
service  employees  and  all  drawn  from  the  civil  service,  and  we  can 
not  apoint  locally  any  longer. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  Have  vou  found  that  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
method  of  appointing  local  architects? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Very  much  more  so.  A  good  many  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  departments  pay  the  cost  of  moving  the  household 
effects  of  their  field  force  when  they  change  their  location,  and  the 
superintendents  and  the  departments  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
this  is  an  expenditure  that  ought  to  be  made  for  our  field  force.  I 
know  I  have  felt  personally — and  I  presume  that  the  Supervising 
Architects  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  office  have  felt  at  times 
the  same  way — ^that  we  have  men  in  the  service  whom  we  think 
would  be  the  best  men  to  transfer  to  particular  buildings  being 
erected  at  some  distance,  and  we  will  hesitate  to  put  them  to  the  ex- 
pense, of  making  long  trips  to  take  other  buildings  when  somebody 
who  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  for  that  particular  type  of  build- 
ing can  be  transferred  from  a  nearby  point,  and  we  will  therefore 
shift  men  around  so  as  to  put  them  to  the  least  possible  expense. 

Mr.  Newton.  Such  a  transfer,  of  course,  involves  the  moving  of 
his  family  also. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Every  time  a  superintendent  is  changed  he  has  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  except  his  transportation.  I  had  a  case  a  short 
time  ago  which  I  will  mention,  because  it  is  an  aggravated  case,  and 
not  because  it  is  at  all  typical.  Along  late  in  the  fall  of  last  year 
we  let  a  contract,  and  the  contractor  told  us  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  work,  so  we  assigned  a  superintendent  to  duty  there,  and 
then  the  contractor  concluded  he  would  not  begin  his  work  until  the 
following  spring.  Our  superintendent  had  paid  the  expense  of  mov- 
ing his  family  to  this  town,  and  then  we  had  to  give  him  another 
assignment  to  another  place,  which  cost  him  a  further  amount  for 
transporting  his  family  and  effects  a  second  time. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  are  they  usually  at  each  place? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  From  14  to  16  months. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  compensation  do  these  men  receive? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  average  compensation  would  be  about  $2,000 
a  year.  We  pay  all  the  way  from  $1,600  for  the  junior  superin- 
tendents to  $2,700.    They  will  average  about  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  move  their  families  from  place  to  place? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  they  receive  any  per  diem  in  addition  to  their 
salary? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  the  superintendent  himself  gets  his  travel- 
ing expenses,  but,  of  course,  he  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
transporting  his  family.  This  item  is  tor  transporting  his  house- 
hold goods,  and  is  the  same  thing  which  is  allowed  in  a  number  of 
branches  of  the  service.  I  have  a  memorandum  i^owing  what  the 
different  branches  of  the  service  allow  their  field  force  on  change  of 
station,  which  I  would  like  to  either  read  into  the  record  or  supply 
for  the  record  in  reference  to  this  item. 

Mr.  GiUiETT.  What  is  the  average  for  each  move? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  that  figure.  Here  is  a  statement  of  actual 
expenditures  we  had  made  up  of  36  superintendents.  The  average 
cost  per  superintendent  for  removing  household  goods  was  $95.04. 
The  average  cost  of  superintendent  moving  his  family  was  $68.94. 
Of  course  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  on  account  of  traveling  ex- 
penses of  his  family.  This  is  for  moving  his  household  effects.  The 
average  cost  per  superintendent  in  transfer  of  headquarters  was 
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$164.08.    The  average  cost  per  superintendent  for  moving  quarters 
for  the  last  five  years  has  been  $550.80  apiece. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  transfer  of  headquarters  "  ? 
Does  that  mean  the  combined  cost? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  combined  cost  to  him. 

Mr.  Gn^LETT.  That  includes  his  household  goods  and  all? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  cost  to  superintendents  has 
been  $95.04? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  the  item  of  $164.08  includes  everything? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  his  household  goods  and 
moving  his  family. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  much  will  this  appropriation  allow  for  each 
one? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  be  $7,500  for  about  125  superintendents. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  About  $60  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  amount  is  not  large  and  they  have  limited  it 
in  this  way:  "  Not  in  excess  of  7,500  pounds  at  any  one  time."  That 
is  less  than  some  departments  allow  and  I  think  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  that  not  a  pretty  considerable  weight  for  house- 
hold goods  for  an  ordinary  family  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Agricultural  Department  allows  5,000  pounds; 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  no  limit;  the  War  Department 
allows  civilians  3,000  pounds;  the  Treasury  Department,  Public 
Health  Service,  allows  7,200  pounds;  the  Interior  Department, 
3,000  pounds;  the  Agricultural  Department,  5,000  pounds  and  crat- 
ing; and  the  Biological  Service  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
allows  5,000  pounds  in  addition  to  three  head  of  live  stock.  The 
result  of  this  thing  is  that  the  number  of  moves  these  men  make  cuts 
their  average  compensation  down  to  about  $1,800.  That  is  about  what 
it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  type  of  man  do  you  get  for  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  get  first-class  men. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  mean  what  have  they  been  doing  before  they  enter 
your  service? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Most  of  them  have  had  building  experience.  Some 
of  them  come  to  us  from  technical  schools  and  wnen  they  do  we  put 
them  in  at  the  bottom  at  $1,600  until  they  get  experience,  and  usually 
assign  them  on  some  large  building  with  another  superintendent. 
They  are  usually  very  good  men.  In  my  own  experience  I  can  recall 
the  time  in  the  department  when  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  get  a 
building  completed  in  contract  time.  It  was  proverbial  that  a  Gov- 
ernment building  was  forever  getting  finished.  I  think  our  average 
for  last  year  was  37  per  cent  completed  ahead  of  contract  time,  and 
it  takes  good  men  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Are  these  superintendents  largelv  responsible  for 
that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  largely  their  method  of  handling 
the  work  that  gets  them  through  on  time. 

Mr.  MoNDELU  You  say  your  highest  salary  is  what? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $2,700  for  superintendents.  We  have  some  super- 
vising superintendents  who  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  class  of  men  do  you  put  on  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive buildings? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  A  man  who  has  had  experience  with  iis  in  our  serv- 
ice, and  who  is,  of  course,  technically  qualified  as  shown  by  his 
examination  to  get  the  position  in  the  hrst  place. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  AVould  he  be  one  of  these  ^2,700  men  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  might  run  up  to  $2,400,  or  something  like  that, 
or  to  $2,700  on  very  large  buildings.  Under  this  appropriation  we 
may  pay  as  high  as  $2,900.  We  have  no  superintendents  drawin<r 
$2,000.  We  have  four  supervising  superintendents  of  construction 
who  draw  that  salarv,  but  no  one  else  in  the  field  force  of  our  service 
draws  that  amount. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  sometimes  put  a  supervising  superintendent 
on  one  of  your  very  large  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  not  be  customary,  although  we  have 
done  it.    We  have  had  one  such  man  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  should  think  you  would  want  a  particularly  good 
man  on  very  large  and  expensive  buildings. 

Mr.  W^ETMORE.  We  get  as  good  men  as  we  can  for  the  money.  The 
supervising  superintendents  are  kept  moving  around  among  all  of 
these  superintendents  all  the  time  to  see  just  what  they  are  doing. 
It  is  their  duty  to  supervise  the  superintendents.  We  have  four  of 
those  at  $2,900,  and  all  the  rest  draw  less  salaries. 

TRAVELING    EXPENSES    FOR    SPECIAL   INSPECTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  us  to  insert  the  following  words: 
"And  the  work  of  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office."  What  is  the 
purpose  of  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  is  this:  I  could  have 
put  that  in  different  language,  but  I  did  not  want  to  do  it,  because 
we  are  asking  for  some  specific  legislation  before  the  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Committee  covering  this  matter.  The  language 
of  the  present  appropriation  reads: 

Including  expenses  of  aU  Inspectors  and  other  officers  and  employees  on  duty 
or  detailed  in  connection  with  work  on  public  buildings  and  the  furnishing  ami 
equipment  thereof. 

That  limits  us  to  just  those  two  things.  A  man  must  travel  either 
in  connection  with  work  on  public  buildings  or  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  thereof. 

Now,  it  has  happened  three  times  this  year  that  the  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Committee  have  had  before  them  legislation  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  site  and  building,  and  they  have  asked 
us  to  tell  them  whether  in  each  case  the  building  on  the  site  could 
be  remodeled  to  advantage  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  what  it 
would  cost  to  remodel  it,  and  what  the  building  was  worth.  We  had 
nobody  at  these  places  we  could  assign  to  the  duty,  and  we  could  not 
use  this  appropriation  in  connection  w^ith  a  contemplated  building:, 
because  the  language  says,  "  in  connection  with  work  on  public  build- 
ings." We  did  not  want  to  put  in  an  item  which  would  read,  "  for 
making  investigations  in  connection  with  contemplated  building 
legislation,"  because  if  we  did  we  would  perhaps  be  called  upon  too 
frequently,  and  I  do  not  know  where  that  would  lead.  Every  time 
they  had  a  peculiar  case  they  might  ask  us  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  would  be  necessary.    We  are 
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asking  for  some  legislation  which  will  authorize  us  to  do  this  thing 
and  give  us  a  special  appropriation,  if  the  committee  wants  us  to 
make  special  investigations  for  them.  We  could  do  it  occasionally 
if  this  language  was  changed,  but  I  did  not  like  to  use  the  language 
*•  for  investigations  in  connection  with  contemplated  public-building 
legislation,"  because  I  do  not  know  where  it  would  lead  to ;  but  three 
times  during  the  year  we  have  had  these  requests  which  we  could  not 
comply  with.  It  this  language  was  changed  so  as  to  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  office,  it  was  my  idea  the  appropriation  could  be  used, 
because  practically  every  public-building  bill  which  is  introduced  is 
referred  to  our  department  for  report  and  estimate,  and  as  it  is  part 
of  om*  work  to  make  these  reports  and  estimates  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  the  language  were  changed  in  that  way  we  could  do  these  things 
occasionally,  so  far  as  the  appropriation  would  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  revenue  we  obtain 
from  the  rental  of  the  land  acquired  as  sites  for  departmental  build- 
ings and  the  addition  to  the  post  office  building  in  Washington? 

3lr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not,  because  they  are  rented  through  another 
office.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department  handles  that 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ask  him  to  send  us  that  information? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

maintenance  and  repair  of  mail-conveying  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Mail-conveying  machinery.  For  maintenance  and 
repair  of  all  mail-conveying  machinery  in  completed  and  occupied 
public  buildings  imder  the  control  of  the  Treasurv  Department, 
^25,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  new  appropriation,  of  course.  Mail- 
handling  machinery  is  not  mentioned  in  the  appropriation  for 
mechanical  equipment  of  public  buildings,  and  apparently  this  mail- 
handling  machinery  matter  is  coming  slIohs:  in  such  shape  that  it 
requires  a  separate  appropriation  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
satisfies  you  as  to  the  necessity  for  it,  as  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
You  pointed  out  yesterday  that  in  their  appropriations  they  have  an 
item  of  $75,000  for  mail-handling  devices.  They  have  asked  our 
department  for  such  devices  in  connection  with  certain  buildings,  all 
of  which  are  of  the  larger  type. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know.  In  the  estimates  we  have  a  number 
of  items  for  mail-handling  devices.  They  have  all  been  submitted  at 
the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General.  We  expect  the  postal  officials 
will  come  before  you  and  tell  you  the  necessity  for  them,  and  we  will 
tell  you  what  we  propose  to  put  in  if  you  are  satisfied  of  the  necessity 
for  the  expenditure.  We  have  a  number  of  buildings  that  have  mail- 
handling  devices  in  them  already,  with  no  special  appropriation  to 
take  care  of  them.  This  is  intended  to  take  care  of  anything  we  in- 
stall in  our  department  in  the  way  of  mail-handling  devices. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  take  care  of  them  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  mechanical  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  that  appropriation. 
We  could  put  in  the  words  "including  mail-handling  devices  and 
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machinery  "  and  add  $25,000  to  the  appropriation,  and  then  we  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  mail-conveying  apparatus  in  some  of 
the  buildings,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  take  care  of  that  equipment? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  the  Post  OfiSce  Department  has  made  all 
the  repairs  so  far.    I  know  we  have  never  made  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  been  called  on  for  any? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  how  they  manage  it.  We 
have  not  made  any  repairs  to  anything  of  that  sort.  We  have  not 
had  a  case  of  the  kind  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  the  engineer  of  the  building  does  what- 
ever is  necessary. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  may  make  little  adjustments  and  things  of 
that  kind.  We  have  not  been  called  on.  They  are  getting  ready  to 
put  in  very  large  installations.  We  have  an  appropriation  and  are 
working  on  plans  now  for  the  New  York  building  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000,  as  I  recall. 

ARCHITECrrURAL  COMPETITIONB. 

The  Chairman.  Architectural  competitions.  You  are  asking  us 
to  reappropriate  the  unexpended  balances  for  architectural  competi- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  and  1916.  What  is 
the  necessity  for  reappropriating  these  balances? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Tarsney  act,  you  will  recall,  allowed  the  archi- 
tects' fees  to  be  paid  from  the  building  appropriation  in  each  case, 
and  then  later  on  this  appropriation  of  architectural  competitions 
was  provided  to  cover  the  matter  of  fees  of  the  architects  on  each 
Tarsney  act  building.  Then  the  Tarsney  act  itself  was  repealed  and 
that  left  us  with  a  lot  of  contracts  to  complete  with  practically  an  un- 
known amount  of  commissions  which  would  be  due  to  each  architect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  outstanding  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Honolulu;  Hilo,  where  there 
is  a  special  architect,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  there  is  a  special 
architect.  There  are  three  or  four  of  them,  including,  also,  the  sub- 
treasury  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  a  list  of  the  building  projects  which  ai-e 
under  outside  architectural  control. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  do  so.    They  are  very  nearly  at  an  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROJECTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  WHICH  COMMISSIONS  WILL  BE  PAID 
TO  THE  PRR'ATE  ARCHITECTS  FROM  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  "ABCHITECTUBAI. 
COMPETITIONS." 

Denver,  Colo.,  post  office  (building  practically  completed). 

Hilo,  Hawaii,  post  office,  customhouse,  and  courthouse. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  post  office. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  post  office  and  courthouse  (building  practically  completed). 

Orange,  N.  J.,  post  office  (building  practically  completed). 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Subtreasury. 
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OPERATING  FORCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  operating  force  the  current  appropriation 
is  $2,750,000  and  you  are  asking  $3,000,000.  You  have  had  a  de- 
ficiency of  $100,000,  making  a  total  of  $2,850,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
buildings  in  commission  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years  and  the  number  expected  to  oe  in  commission  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  do  so. 

statement  shotcing  the  number  of  buildings  in  commission  ofi  the  1st  of  July, 
I  if  IS,  ion,  1915,  and  the  number  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  commission 
July  1,  1916. 

July  1.  1913 758 

July  1.  1914 824 

July  1,  1915 896 

July  1,  1916  (estimated) 987 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  do  you  expect  to  put  in  com- 
mission next  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  give  that  information  now.  I  would  not 
like  to  undertake  to  give  the  definite  number  until  I  can  look  over  it. 
We  have  estimated  here  for  what  we  think  will  be  required.  This  is 
a  little  below  what  I  think  the  number  will  be.  The  buildings  com- 
pleted and  occupied  June  30,  1915,  in  which  custodian  forces  were 
employed,  numbered  896.  We  do  not  put  custodian  forces  in  all 
public  buildings.  Therefore,  the  number  I  give  you  now  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  number  I  gave  you  a  moment  ago  as  to  all  the 
[)ublic  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  These  are  the  buildings  in  which  you  supply  cus- 
todian forces? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  On  June  30,  1915,  there  were  806  such 
buildings,  and  it  i&  estimated  that  there  will  be  completed  by  June 
30,  1916,  94  additional  buildings.  I  think  it  will  run  above  that,  but 
that  would  give  us  990  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  would  be  95  buildings  more  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  than  you  had  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal 
vear? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  will  give  us  94  more  buildings  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  on  June  30,  1916,  than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  That  gives  a  total  of  990  buildings  in  which  we 
will  supply  custodian  forces  on  June  30,  1916. 

Mr.  moNDELL.  Then,  this  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  94  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  have  estimated  on  that  account  the 
sum  of  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  at  different  parts  of  the  year.  Some 
of  them  will  not  be  in  commission  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  take  them  as  they  run  throughout  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buildings  do  you  expect  to  have  in 
commission  next  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  expect  to  have  1,078  buildings  in  commission 
by  June  30,  1917. 

Tlie  Chairman.  With  custodian  forces? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  addition  of  88  in  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  it  will  run  above  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  your  figures?  Do  you  take  the 
average  cost  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  particular 
buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  We  supply  our  custodian  forces  on  the 
basis  of  the  cubic-foot  area  of  the  building.  That  is  the  way  we 
arrive  at  it.  This  estimate  is  made  up  as  carefully  as  we  can  make 
it.  We  go  over  the  report  of  all  the  buildings  that  will  come  along, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  they  wdll  be  completed  within  the 
contract  period.  We  know  what  the  contract  calls  for,  and  we  de- 
termine from  reports  whether  buildings  will  be  completed  within 
contract  time.  If  the  building  is  to  be  completed  within  the  contract 
time,  we  take  the  contract  period  as  the  time  on  which  to  base  the 
estimate  for  the  force. 

PAY    OF    JANITORS,    LAUOUERK,    FIREMEN,    ETC. 

[See  p.  1601.] 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  making  up  your  estimates,  did  you  contemplate 
any  increases  of  compensation  for  some  classes  of  service  in  tho 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  w^ere  not  any  increases 
contemplated.  I  think  probably  there  were  some  to  the  extent  of 
attempting  to  equalize  salaries,  but  there  is  no  increase  estimated 
beyond  the  standard  salaries.  For  instance,  we  have  employees 
drawing  $660  a  year  for  doing  a  certain  class  of  work.  Now,  at  the 
same  time  we  have  some  employees  in  the  service  who  are  getting 
less  than  that  for  the  same  character  of  work,  and  I  think  it  likely 
that  there  are  some  items  in  the  estimate  increasing  the  amount  of 
pay  in  some  instances  so  as  to  equalize  the  compensation  for  the  same 
kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  are  quite  a  nimiber  of  laborers  getting  less 
than  that  amount. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  salaries 
equalized.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  increase 
salaries  above  the  standard  anywhere. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  you  are  attempting  to  equalize  them  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  am  not  certain  that  there  are  any  cases  of  that 
kind,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  some  of  that  kind. 
However,  the  number  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  has  been  claimed  that  your  salaries  for  certain 
classes  of  employees,  such  as  firemen,  watchmen,  elevator  conductors, 
laborers,  etc.,  are  very  low;  so  low  that  in  some  instances  they  arc 
lower  than  the  salaries  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  class  of 
service. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  there  are  instances  of  that  kind,  perhaps 
a  good  many  of  them.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  w^e  are  paying  less  to 
laborers  in  public  buildings  than  the  minimum  compensation  fixed 
by  law  for  laborers  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  There  are  men 
working  alongside  each  other  in  public  buildings,  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work,  but  paid  at  different  rates.    You  will  find  a  man  work- 
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ing  on  one  side  of  the  screen  i|i  a  post-office  building  at  one  rate  of 
compensation  and  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work,  at  another  rate  of  compensation.  They  will  be 
cleaning  the  building,  halls,  and  corridors — ^precisely  the  same  work, 
but  the  rates  of  compensation  are  different.  Some  of  those  under  the 
Post  Office  Department  handle  mail  bags  as  well.  There  is  some  dis- 
satisfaction growing  out  of  that  condition,  and  as  a  consequence  a 
great  many  requests  come  in  to  increase  the  compensation  of  laborers, 
but  we  can  not  do  it  under  this  appropriation.  They  point  out  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  laborers  get  more  than  they  do  for  performing 
the  same  work,  but  we  can  not  help  that. 

Mr.  MoNDEUi.  You  have  on  your  roll  the  position  of  fireman- 
watchman;  what  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  title  indicates  his  occupation.  He  has  to  nm 
the  fires  and  watch  the  building.  They  are  employed  in  small  build- 
ings where  we  can  not  afford  to  employ  both  a  fireman  and  watch- 
man.   Perhaps  we  do  not  need  both. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  pay  a  man  doing  that  kind  of  work  from  $600 
to  $720  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  this  consideration,  however;  they  have  an 
annual  leave,  their  hours  are  established,  and  they  have  certain  other 
advantages  which  seem  to  make  the  Federal  positions  more  attractive 
than  those  on  the  outside.  It  frequently  happens  that  where  men 
leave  the  Federal  service  and  take  other  jobs  they  are  anxious  to  get 
back  again.  My  own  notion  is,  of  course,  that  a  laborer  getting 
$660  a  year  is  not  adequately  paid ;  that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  men  we  require  in  that  service.  Some  of  them  receive 
less  than  that.  Some  of  them  receive  as  low  as  $520.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  last  year,  for  example,  we  had  to  furlough  all  the 
employees  in  the  custodian  service  for  eight  days  on  the  basis  of  the 
salaries  we  are  now  paying. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  had  to  do  that  because  the  appropriation  was 
insufficient? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  do  it  again  this  year, 
because  the  deficiency  was  not  as  much  as  we  asked  for. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  quite  a  number  of  laborers  here  in  your 
detailed  statement  who  receive  $540  a  year.  What  class  of  worK  do 
these  men  perform ! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Common  laborer  work  around  the  building,  clean- 
ing, etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  hours  do  these  laborers,  firemen,  and  watch- 
men work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  directions  to  the  custodians  are  to  assign  them 
to  eight  hours'  duty,  except  in  the  case  of  the  charwomen.  The 
charwomen  work  five  hours.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  on 
occasion  their  hours  are  not  extended,  because  there  are  a  few  occa- 
sions when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  For  instance,  we  may  have  in  a 
building  only  two  employees;  and  if  one  of  them  becomes  sick,  the 
other  one  must  work  over  hours.  But  our  directions  to  the  custo- 
dians are  to  limit  the  service  to  eight  hours  per  day  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

31161— FT  2—16 37 
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Mr.  MoNDELX..  In  buildings  where  you  have  watchmen  and  firemen 
do  you  use  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  be  the  natural  thing  to  do,  but  some- 
times we  do  not  have  but  two  shifts,  and  there  would  be  eight  hours 
when  nobody  will  be  on  duty.  Wherever  we  can  arrange  it  there  are 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  but  we  have  buildings  where  we  have 
not  force  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  notice  that  some  elevator  conductors  are  paid  $00<). 
How  long  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Their  service  is  eight  hours  per  day,  or  at  least  that 
is  the  direction  to  the  custodians. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  one  case  I  notice  that  an  elevator  conductor  gels 
only  $480. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  might  be  here  and  there  a  few  instances  like 
that,  but  we  are  trying  to  raise  those  salaries  so  as  to  equalize  them. 
That  would  be  the  extent  of  the  increases  here.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  a  fact,  but  I  assume  that  it  is  possible  the  attempt  has  been 
made  here  to  equalize  some  of  them.  If  the  committee  would  like 
to  know  definitely  about  that,  I  will  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  whether  there  is  anything  included  here  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  the  salaries,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  your  idea  that  these  people — ^that  is,  elevator 
conductors  of  a  cei*tain  class,  laborers  of  a  certain  class,  and  watch- 
men and  firemen  of  a  certain  class — ^receive  lower  salaries  under 
this  appropriation  than  are  generally  paid  outside  the  Government 
service? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I. would  not  say  so  generally.  I  think,  taking  into 
consideration  their  allowances  for  leave,  that  they  are  quite  as  well 
compensated  as  people  performing  the  same  work  on  the  outside. 
1  thmk  there  are  certain  places  where  we  do  pay  less  than  is  paid  for 
the  same  service  in  commercial  buildings.  If  you  go  into  the  Far 
West,  you  will  find  that  the  price  paid  for  laborers  is  higher  than 
the  price  paid  in  the  East,  but  we  have  not  increased  the  pay  of  the 
laborers  in  those  localities  particularly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  paj  the  same  rate  out  there,  where  the  wages 
are  higher,  that  you  pay  m  the  East,  where  they  are  lower? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  number  of  hours  do  the  charwomen  work 

ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Five  hours.    That  is  required  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  ordinary  pay  for  charwomen  seems  to  be  from 
$300  to  $360? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Ordinarily,  is  that  5  hours'  work  continuous? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir;  they  may  work  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  general  rule  about  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that.  That  is  left  largely  with 
the  custodians.  It  is  left  largely  with  them  how  they  will  assign 
their  forces  for  cleaning  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Mondeix.  There  are  a  good  many  cases,  in  your  opinion, 
where  the  work  is  divided  into  two  shifts  or  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  of  these  charwomen  work  several  hours  in 
the  morning  and  then  other  hours  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  understand  that  you  have  authority  to  in- 
crease these  lower  rates  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Within  the  limit  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation; 
yes,  sir.  The  rate  of  pay  would  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  that  authority? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  no  statutory  restriction  on  how  much  to 
pay  a  laborer,  charwoman,  janitor,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Section  7  of  the  general  deficiency  appropriation 
act  of  August  26,  1912,  provides: 

That  no  part  of  any  money  contained  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated  In 
lump  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  at  a  rate  of 
(rompensation  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

In  any  attempt  to  increase  the  compensation  you  would  be  limited 
to  the  maximum  salary  you  are  now  paying  for  that  particular  ser- 
vice? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  I  understand  that  these  rates  of  compensation 
for  certain  classes  of  custodian  service  include  Sundays  as  well  as 
week  days? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  They  do  not  work  every  Sunday,  as  a 
rule,  but  Sunday  work  is  included.  If  the  force  in  a  building  is 
large  enough  so  as  to  let  the  men  have  every  third  Sunday  off, 
we  do  it. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  They  are  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondeix.  They  have  80  days  leave? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  15  days  leave,  I  think.  If  that  is  not 
right,  I  will  correct  it  in  the  record.    I  think,  however,  it  is  15  days. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  their  work  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  them 
every  third  Sunday  off? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  get  whatever  the  custodian  can  give  them  by 
arranging  his  force.    That  is  what  they  try  to  do. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Does  that  apply  to  watchmen  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  watchmen  do  not  work  long  on  Sundays  if 
it  can  be  arranged. 

The  Chairman.  He  works  one  Sunday  in  each  month? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  some  buildings,  where  the  force  is  large  enough, 
these  people  work  only  one  Sundav  in  the  month.  We  are  trying  to 
^ve  them  at  least  one  Sunday  off  in  the  month  in  the  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  employees  who  work  three  Sundays  out 
of  four? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  of  them  work  four  out  of  four. 
If  we  have  only  one  or  two  employees  in  a  building,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  give  them  any  Sunday  off.  In  the  winter  time  the  fires 
must  be  kept  up,  and  the  cleaning  must  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  A  Member  of  the  House  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  St.  Louis  the  janitors  in  the  custodian's  depart- 
ment are  now  required  to  work  every  Sunday  instead  of  every  third 
Sunday.    Do  you  know  what  the  situation  is? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
that  particular  case.  Of  course,  they  are  paid  for  Sunday  work, 
but  wnerever  the  custodian  can  do  so,  he  is  directed  to  so  arrange  the 
force  as  to  let  oflf  a  number  of  them  every  third  Sunday  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  inile? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  rule  at  all  public  buildings — eight 
hours  a  day  with  a  minimum  of  service  on  Sundays.  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  into  that  St.  Louis  case  and  write  vou  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Put  a  statement  in  the  record  about  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  do  so. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  28^  191$. 
Hon.  L.  0.  Dyeb,  M.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  In  regard  to  custodian  laborers  (janitors)  at  customlioose,  St 
Louis,  Mo. :  Prior  to  about  two  months  ago  the  janitors  In  the  custodian*s  de- 
partment were  required  to  work  throughout  the  week  and  on  each  third  Sun- 
day ;  since  then  they  are  required  to  work  every  Sunday  from  five  to  six  hours 
without  extra  pay  or  consideration.  If  an  emergency  exists  these  janitors  wUl 
freely  render  service  on  Sundays,  but  if  there  is  no  emergency  should  they  not 
be  accorded  the  same  consideration  as  the  janitors  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, who  when  required  to  work  on  Sunday  are  given  a  day  oflP  during  the 
following  week. 

Will  you  please  interest  yourself  and  lend  your  good  offices  with  the  Postmas- 
ter General  in  behalf  of  the  custodian  laborers  (janitors)   of  the  SL  LouLs 
customhouse.    You  will  recall  this  matter  was  taken  up  with  you  here,  and 
you  requested  that  it  be  put  in  memorandum  form  and  mailed  to  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Custodian  Laborers  (Janitors), 

8t.  Louis  Customhouse. 


April  13,  1910. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Wetmore. 

The  office  has  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  attending  the  statement 
signed  "Custodian  laborers  (janitors),  St.  Louis  customhouse"  as  to  extra 
work  on  Sundays.  The  policy  of  the  department  is  to  require  eight  hours 
service  during  week  days  and  no  work  on  Sundays  if  such  can  actually  be  dis- 
pensed with;  if  not  a  minimum  number  of  hours  on  Sundays  to  be  equitably 
divided  among  the  force  so  that  each  member  will  do  as  little  Sunday  work  as 
IH)ssible.  The  matter  will  be  investigated  and  if  the  statements  are  found 
correct  steps  will  be  taken  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution. 

FURNITURB  AND  REPAIRS  OF  rURNITURE. 

The  Chairman.  For  furniture  and  repairs  of  furniture  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $900,000,  and  you  are  asking  $900,000. 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES  FOB   NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  something  in 
there  that  we  believe  will  meet  with  your  approval.  We  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  wants  to  know 
when  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  m  me  bill  for  a  public  building  that  it 
is  in  fact  the  limit  of  cost.  With  our  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  we  put  in  the  sas  piping,  the  conduits, 
the  wiring,  and  the  plumbing  piping;  at  the  end  of  the  plumbing 
piping  we  will  put  in  the  fixtures,  but  at  the  end  of  the  gas  piping 
or  the  electric-light  piping  we  come  down  here  and  ask  tor  an 
appropriation  for  the  electric  fixtures  that  are  to  go  in  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  furniture.    Now,  we  think  that  we  can  build  a  pubhc 
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building  and  put  in,  out  of  the  construction  appropriation,  every- 
thing that  ought  to  he  put  in,  and  we  see  no  reason  in  the  worid  why 
any  discrimination  should  oe  made  between  the  plumbing  fixtures 
that  go  at  the  end  of  the  plumbing  piping  and  the  gas  fixtures  that 
go  at  the  end  of  the  gas  piping. 

Here  is  another  distinction  that  we  think  ought  not  to  be  made. 
Out  of  the  appropriation  for  furniture  for  public  buildings;  that  is, 
old  buildings,  we  put  in  lighting  fixtures — ^gas  and  electric  light  fix- 
tures— out  of  the  furniture  appropriation  in  certain  public  buildings, 
but  we  do  not  put  them  in  all  public  buildings;  for  instance,  marine 
hospitals  and  quarantine  stations.  But  why  should  we  not  do  that? 
So  we  say,  reduce  our  appropriation  $125,000  on  account  of  this 
furniture  appropriation  and  we  will  take  on  the  added  burden  of 
$25,000  for  the  lighting  fixtures  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine 
stations,  and  let  the  public  buildings  furnish  their  own  lighting 
fixtures  out  of  the  limit  of  cost  as  fixed  by  Congress.  The  only  reason 
why  we  use  annual  appropriation  to  put  them  in  public  buildings  is 
this:  That  is  a  special  appropriation,  and  it  specially  provides  for 
lighting  fixtures  in  public  buildings;  that  is,  in  the  old  and  new 
buildings,  but  it  does  not  look  as  though  we  ought  to  put  them  in  in 
new  buudings.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  old  building  you  already 
have  the  lighting  fixtures  there  which  may  have  to  be  replaced,  but 
it  certainly  does  look  illogical  and  wrong  to  have  to  put  them  in  in 
new  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  eliminate  the  appropriation  for 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  For  fixtures  for  new  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  eliminate  from  this  appropriation  nirniture 
and  carpets  for  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Wbtmorb.  No;  not  furniture  and  carpets,  but  fixtures — flight- 
ing fixtures — we  leave  in  furniture  for  new  buildings  but  leave  out 
lifting;  fixtures. 

^lie  Chairman.  You  do  not,  unless  I  am  mistaken  as  to  the  way 
it  reads-  This  provision  previously  read  "For  furniture,  carpets, 
gas  and  electric  lighting  fixtures  and  repairs  of  same,  for  all  public 
buildings,"  and  now  it  reads  "  For  furniture,  carpets,  and  repairs 
of  same,  for  completed  and  occupied  public  buildings,"  which  ex- 
cludes new  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Then  down  in  the  italics  we  pick  it  up : 

For  furniture,  carpets  and  repairs  of  same,  for  completed  and  occupied  public 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  exclusive  of  marine 
hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  mints,  branch  mints,  and  assay  offices,  and  for 
gas  and  electric  lighting  fixtures  for  completed  and  occupied  public  buildings 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Including  marine  hospitals  and 
quarantine  stations,  but  exclusive  of  mints,  branch  mints,  and  assay  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  exchide  mints,  branch  mints,  and 
assay  offices? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  they  have  special  appropriations  for  all  of 
this.     And  then  it  goes  on  to  provide : 

And  for  furniture  and  carpets  for  public  buildings  and  extensions  of  i»ub- 
l!c  buildings  in  course  of  construction  which  are  to  remain  under  the  cust<Kly 
ond  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  exclusive  of  marine  hospitals,  quaran- 
tine stations,  mints,  branch  mints,  and  assay  offices,  and  buildings  constructe^l 
for  other  executive  departments  or  for  establishments  of  the  Government. 
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I  might  say  further  as  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices  that  they  havp 
authority  to  make  payments  out  of  their  contingent  funds,  and  they 
pay  for  such  things  out  of  their  contingent  funds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  can  reduce  this  from  $900,000  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  asking  for  $125,000  less,  as  I  recall  it,  than 
is  in  the  current  year's  appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  are  asking  exactly  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Then,  this  is  the  point  about  it,  that  if  our  estimate 
is  not  allowed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  submitted  we  have  got  to 
come  here  and  ask  for  $125,000  more,  because  we  will  have  to  expend 
$125,000  for  lighting  fixtures  in  new  buildings.  They  have  left  out 
of  the  estimates  the  sum  needed  for  lighting  fixtures  for  new  build- 
ings. I  have  a  statement  here  that  shows  how  that  is  made  up.  The 
new  buildings  in  course  of  construction  for  next  year  will  require 
$125,000  for  lighting  fixtures.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916  was  $900,000 ;  the  amount  estimated  for  the  ap- 

fropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  is  $900,000,  which  is  just  the  same, 
t  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  estimated  fcr  the  fiscal  vear  1917  is 
the  same  as  the  year  1916.  In  preparing  the  original  estimates  for 
1917,  however,  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  lighting  fixtures  for  new 
buildings  was  dropped,  as  this  work  under  the  wording  of  the  esti- 
mates is  to  be  provided  for  hereafter  from  the  special  building  appro- 
f)riations.  There  has  been  added,  however,  the  sum  of  $25,000  for 
ighting  fixtures  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations. 

The  ajnount  asked  for  to  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
represents  the  actual  normal  increase  in  expenditures  for  furniture 
equipment,  due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings  and  based 
upon  the  actual  average  cost  for  furniture  equipment  in  the  past  and 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Estimated  number  of  completed  and 
occupied  buildings,  Jul}^  1,  1916,  990,  at  an  average  cost  for  addi- 
tional furniture,  repairs,  carpets  of  $480  per  building,  $475,200 ;  esti- 
mated number  of  neW  buildings  and  extensions  to  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  88,  at  an  average  cost  per  building  of  $4,500,  $396,000; 
additional  amount  estimated  for  lighting  fixtures  for  marine  hos- 
pitals and  quarantine  stations,  $25,000;  total,  $896,200. 

These  figures  show  a  total  of  $3,800  under  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation asked  for.  The  sum  of  $900,000  is  considered  conservative, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  probability  that  the  cost  of  furniture  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  will  increase  from  5  to  15  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  steadily  increasing  cost  of  material  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  articles,  such  as  lumber,  steel,  and  miscellaneous 
hardware  and  labor.  We  have  alreadv  found  that  to  be  true  in 
taking  some  bids  recently  for  furniture,  and  we  find  that  the  cost 
of  bronze,  which  enters  into  fixture  work,  is  higher.  The  estimates, 
of  course,  are  based  upon  tht  change  in  the  language  of  the  estimated 
appropriation  for  19lY,  and  the  sum  of  $125,000  must  be  added  if  it  is 
decided  to  pay  for  the  lighting  fixtures  for  new  buildings  from  the 
furniture  appropriation,  as  heretofore,  instead  of  from  the  special 
building  appropriations,  as  provided  by  the  wording  of  the  esti- 
mates. Except  for  this  change  in  this  language,  we  would  have  to 
be  asking  for  $125,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  $200,000  more  for  this  year  and  we 
did  not  give  it  to  you,  but  you  are  doing  prettj^  well.  1  ou  contem- 
plate spending  this  year 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  $900,000. 
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FURNITURE. 


The  Chairman.  No;  for  furniture  for  your  buildings,  $350,000, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  you  expended  in  1915,  $217,000.  What  is 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  ahnost  50  per  cent  in  furniture  for 
old  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  estimating  $480  on  account  of  these  pld 
buildings;  that  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  that  seems  a  very  extraordinary 
amount,  $350,000  worth  of  furniture  in  buildings  that  are  already 
furnished  and  occupied. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  more  than  that;  it  is  $475,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sav? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  average  cost  for  additional  furniture,  repairs, 
carpets,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  $480  per  building. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  repairs.  I  am  just  saying 
that  for  furniture  in  occupied  buildings  which  have  already  been 
furnished  you  are  asking  $133,000  more  than  you  actually  spent  in 
lOlT).    How  do  you  figure  that  out? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  item  that  I  have  here  does  not  segregate  that 
matter.    It  is  for  furniture,  repairs,  and  carpets. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Look  at  page  86. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  But  that  is  the  difference  between  1915  and  1917. 

The*  Chairman.  I  know,  but  this  is  not  for  equipping  new  build- 
ings. Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  number  of  requisitions  are 
coming  in  for  what  is  known  as  sanitary  furniture,  and  that  furni- 
ture which  is  perfectly  good  is  being  discarded  in  order  to  put  in 
this  new  design  of  furniture? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then;  how  is  it  you  want  this  big  increase! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  service  is  increasing  all  the  time,  and  addi- 
tional people  going  in  all  through  the  service. 

The  Chahiman.  I  know ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  catch  the  point. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  furniture  does  not  last  forever ;  it  wears  out. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  wear  out  at  this  rate.  You 
spent  for  furniture  for  buildings  that  were  occupied  in  1915,  $217,000. 
and  you  are  spending  about  uie  same  amount  or  a  larger  sum  this 
year.  Now,  you  estimate  $350,000  for  1917,  but  it  can  not  be  possible 
that  that  furniture  is  wearing  out  that  fast. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  These  estimates  are  made  up  very  largely  on  requi- 
sitions that  are  before  us  for  action  and  on  our  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  requisitions,  but  I 
know  something  about  these  figures. 

Nr.  Newton.  The  number  of  occupied  buildings  is  all  the  time  in- 
creasing. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  these  new  buildings  tliat  come  in  are 
completeljr  furnished  with  new  furniture  out  of  another  item;  this 
is  to  'furnish  buildings  that  have  been  occupied  for  some  time  and 
already  furnished. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  suppose  it  wears  out.  and  that  this  estimate  is  based 
on  the  requisitions  that  have  come  in  for  new  furniture. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  an  estimate  of  $300,000,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  over  the  amount  actually  spent  in  1915,  to  put 
furniture  in  buildings  already  furnished. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  One  of  the  items  that  has  been  a  very  heavy  char^ 
in  the  older  buildings  is  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  filing  as 
against  the  old  systems,  but  that  does  not  account  alone  for  so  large 
an  expenditure  as  that.  The  old  buildings  were  equipped  'with 
pigeonholes,  but  now  everything  is  vertical  filing,  and  we  have  to 
Keep  making  changes  all  the  time.  However,  that  would  not  account 
for  that  entire  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  some  information 
about  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  right ;  I  will  show  how  that  is  made  up. 

Statement  shoiritig  amounts  estimated  for  1917  for  new  furniture  to   he  ir- 
ataUed  in  old  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  segregation  is  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  authorized  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Shades,  awnings,  door  mats,  cuspidors,  cuspidor  mats,  trays,  etc $20, 000 

Chairs,  stools,  clocks,  etc 25.000 

Desks,   tables,   bookcases GO,  00f» 

Post-office  furniture,  such  as  letter  cases,  storage  cases,  stamp  cabinets, 

distributing  cases,  tables,  trestles,  bag  racks,  etc 140,000 

Lockers,  wardrobes,  etc 15, 000 

Filing  cases  and  filing  devices 90.000 

Totkl , 35a  000 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  to  make  this  change : 

ASSAY  OFFICES  ASSIGNED  QXJABTEBS  IN  FEDERAL  BUILDINOS. 

That  hereafter  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  Federal  buildings  and  their  mechanical  and  vault  and  safe  equipments 
shall  be  available  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  for  assay  oflRces 
assigned  quarters  in  Federal  buildings  under  the  authority  contained  in  chapter 
646  of  the  act  approved  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats.,  p.  614),  as  such  appropriatioDs 
are  available  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  quartered  in  such 
buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  reason  for  that  is  this;  That  at  New  Orleans 
the  assay  office  is  in  the  old  Mint  Building;  you  recently  provided 
an  appropriation  to  remodel  the  old  customhouse;  that  is,  when  the 
post  office  was  put  into  the  new  post-office  building.  Now,  the  old 
Mint  Building  is  to  be  vacated  because  it  would  be  an  extravag^iint 
thing  to  run  that  big  building  just  for  the  assay  office.  The  bullion 
that  is  in  the  vaults  is  to  be  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  I  under- 
stand, and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to  maintain  the  building  for 
except  the  assay  office;  we  now  have  ample  quarters  in  the  custom- 
house building  for  that  office,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  an  illc^ical 
proposition  to  make  them  furnish  their  own  janitor  service,  toweL^, 
ice,  and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  building. 

There  is  another  building  at  Salt  Lake  City  where  there  was  a 
mint  and  assay  office.  There  was  a  mint  there  in  the  old  days,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned  and  there  is  nothing  there  now  but  the*  assay 
office;  they  have  been  accommodated  in  the  public  building  there, 
but  we  have  no  authority  to  provide  them  with  towels,  water,  ice, 
and  the  like,  although  they  are  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  to  take 
care  of  those  two  cases  that  this  language  is  asked  for  and  it  is  a 
very  proper  thing,  I  think,  because  there  will  be  a  much  less  ex- 
penditure in  this  way  to  the  Government  than  in  the  other  way,  and 
it  does  not  increase  our  appropriation  to  any  extent. 
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TuESDAT,  April  11,  1916. 

OPERATING  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  operating  supplies  the  current  appropriation 
is  $1,625,000,  and  you  are  asking  $1,780,000.  What  was  your  unex- 
pended balance  in  1915? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  about  $41,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  your  appropriation  run  this  year? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  estimated  as  nearly  as  we 
were  able  to  do  it,  in  view  of  the  contingent  character  of  that  appro- 
priation. Of  course,  as  you  know,  variation  in  the  seasons,  that  is,. 
whether  we  have  a  long,  cold  winter  with  a  great  many  dark  days,. 
makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  coal  and  electric  light  bills,  which  are 
the  two  principal  items  chargeable  to  this  apropriation.  We  are 
expecting  to  put  in  commission  100  more  buildings  each  year  until 
we  get  this  public-buildings  bill  cleaned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  it  on  an  average  basis?  > 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that.  I  have 
some  figures  here  that  are  interesting.  In  1911  we  had  581  build- 
ings, and  our  average  expenditure  per  building  was  $2,435 ;  in  1912 
we  had  689  buildings,  and  our  average  was  $2,235  per  building;  in 
1913  we  had  745  buildings,  and  our  average  expenditure  per  build- 
ing dropped  to  $1,945 ;  in  1914  we  had  812  buildings,  and  our  aver- 
age expenditure  per  building  dropped  to  $1,844;  in  1915  we  had 
894  buildings,  and  our  average  expenditure  dropped  to  $1,773. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  enough  buildings,  it  would  not  cost 
anything. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  reducing  the  expense.  In  1916  our  esti- 
mated number  of  buildings  is  985,  and  our  estimated  rate  of  expendi- 
ture per  building  will  be  $1,710.  We  are  figuring  for  next  year — 
1917 — 1,054  buildings,  and  we  are  estimating  the  cost  at  $1,678  per 
building.'  We  have  been  dropping  down  m  the  expenditures,  as 
you  see,  for  quite  a  period  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  has  been  done  in  this  way :  Back  in  1910  and 
1911  we*  were  burning  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in  the  public 
buildings,  but  we  have  changed  our  heating  systems  in  the  larger 
buildings,  so  that  we  are  now  burning  coal  that  costs  $3  per  ton  or 
less.  We  are  burning  bituminous  coal  in  smokeless  furnaces,  and 
we  purchase  that  coal  for  $3  per  ton,  where  we  formerly  paid  %\  $6, 
and  $7  per  ton.  Another  item  in  which  a  saving  in  the  expenditures 
has  been  made  is  that  of  electric  lamps.  We  get  lamps  of  higher 
efficiency  now — that  is,  lamps  that  give  us  twice  as  much  illumination 
from  half  the  amount  of  electric  current.  Then,  too,  electric-light 
rates  have  been  reduced  generally  throughout  the  country,  due,  I 
think,  to  the  more  general  fixing  of  the  rates  by  public-utility  com- 
missions. Another  feature  that  I  think  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  cutting  down  of  expenses  is  the  fact  that  you  gave  us  some 
extra  inspectors.  Formerly  we  had  only  one  inspector,  and  he  could 
get  around  to  the  buildings  only  once  in  about  three  years. 

Now  we  have  four  inspectors,  and  they  go  into  the  buildings  at 
more  frequent  intervals  and  check  up  the  custodian  service.  For 
instance,  they  make  inspections  to  see  whether  there  are  any  excess 
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lights  burning,  and  they  especially  look  after  the  toilet  and  water 
fixtures  to  see  whether  any  water  is  going  to  waste.  That  is  impor- 
tant, because  in  many  cases  we  buy  water  at  meter  rates,  and  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  or  not  it  is  being  wasted.  Then  we 
have  a  system  of  reports  from  the  engineers  at  the  buildings  that  they 
have  to  send  in  monthly  showing  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the 
resulting  amount  of  ash,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  By  means  of 
those  reports  we  can  check  them  up  and  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
using  too  much  fuel  and  whether  they  are  getting  the  proper  amount 
of  efficiency  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  way  the  expense  runs  up  is  by  the  burning  of 
unnecessary  lights. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  Chairman.  jOf  late  years  you  have  substituted  for  current  gen- 
i^rated  in  a  number  of  buildings  cilrrent  supplied  by  local  companies  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  in  some  places,  but  in  some  other  places 
we  have  found  it  advantageous  to  do  the  other  way.  For  instance, 
we  saved  $12,000  a  year  by  taking  current  from  a  local  company  in 
New  York,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  saved  the  same  amount  in 
Chicago  by  generating  our  own  current. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  current  supplied  in  Brooklyn  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  Brooklyn  we  take  current  from  a  local  com- 
pany.   The  Edison  Co.  is  furnishing  our  current  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.     We  do  whichever  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous.    If  we  can  make  the  current  more  cheaply  than  we  can 
obtain  it  from  local  companies  we  make  it,  but  if  we  can  buy  it  more 
cheaply  we  buy  it.    In  New  York  that  game  has  gone  back  and  forth 
for  several  years  and  we  have  bought  the  current  or  produced  it, 
according  to  which  was  the  more  advantageous  method.    We  have  a 
very  advantageous  rate  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  company — ^the  Edison  Co. — ^in  Chicago  would 
net  give  us  as  good  a  rate  as  that,  and  we  produce,  our  own  current 
there.    We  made  an  actual  saving  last  year  in  Chicago  on  that  ac- 
count.   In  addition  to  that,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  purchasing 
supplies  in  large  quantities.     In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  we 
have  adopted  the  scheme  of  buying  all  of  our  supplies  through  a 
storekeeper  in  New  York  for  the  buildings  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  New  Brunswick,  Newark,  and  we  have  lately 
added  New  Rochelle.    We  find  that  it  is  very  advantageous  to  buy 
the  supplies  in  large  quantities,  and  have  a  storekeeper  in  charge  of 
it.    He  looks  into  the  necessity  for  the  requisitions  that  are  made  for 
supplies.    We  have  saved  a  good  deal  in  that  way.    Then,  we  have 
made  a  saving  in  our  own  handling  of  supplies  in  the  department 
Years  ago  we  used  to  buy  everything  locally,  but  now  we  buy  all  of 
our  engine  oils,  soap,  cleaning  powdere,  toilet  paper,  etc.,  for  all  the 
public  buildings  under  one  annual  contract,  and  have  the  supplies 
delivered  right  into  the  buildings  as  they  are  needed.    Then,  at  the 
Treasury  Building  we  have  a  small  storeroom  where  we  handle  such 
articles  as  mops,  chamois  skins,  sponges,  floor  brushes,  and  items  of 
that  kind. 

Those  things  are  delivered  at  the  Treasury  because  we  can  get  them 
Kielivered  at  one  point  more  cheaply,  and  then  send  them  out  when 
needed  by  parcel  post.    All  of  those  things  have  tended  to  cheapen 
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the  cost  of  supplies  per  building.  We  are  trying  as  best  we  can  by 
proi>er  management  to  keep  the  expenses  down.  I  think  the  inspec- 
tors that  you  gave  us  have  paid  well  in  the  savings  they  have  been 
able  to  effect  throughout  the  buildings.  Another  thing,  wherever 
a  custodian  makes  a  good  record  in  the  care  of  his  building,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  sending  him  a  complimentaiy  letter,  and  that 
seeras  to  have  a  jgood  effect.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to 
keep  their  buildings  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  also  had  a  larger  proportion  of 
small  buildings  to  care  for  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  That  is  another  thing  that,  I  think,  has  had  its 
effect — ^that  is,  the  increasing  number  of  small  buildings.  We  have 
more  small  buildings  to  provide  for  now  than  we  had  in  1911,  and, 
<»f  course,  that  makes  some  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  gas  governors  do  you  pay  for  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  there  is  only  one  case  now.  I  think  Troy, 
X.  Y.,  has  one  left,  and  I  think  that  is  the  only  one  in  the  service. 
Tliev  have  been  dropped  out  one  after  another. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  caused  by  the  substitution  of  electricity? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  they  have  been  able  to  show  a  saving  on  that 
I>articular  gas  governor;  that  is  all. 

OAS   FOB   HEATING   AND   LIGHTING. 

The  Chairman.  You  jire  asking  for  a  little  change  in  the  wording 
of  this  item. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  presume  you  are  referring  to  the  words,  "  Gas 
for  lighting  and  heating  purposes."  The  words  "and  heating  pur- 
poses'^ are  put  in  because  in  some  of  the  southern  cities  we  are  able 
to  furnish  the  small  amount  of  heat  required  with  gas  radiators;  for 
instance,  at  Miami  and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  No  heating  plant  is 
^oing  into  the  St.  Petersburg  building  and  it  will  be  heated  with  gas 
radiators. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  economy? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  radiator  which  heats  water  in  a 
pan  in  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary-looking  radiator  and  it  is  heated  by 
^as.  We  have  now  no  direct  authority  to  use  gas  for  heating  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  does  not  refer  to  gas  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  places  where  you  heat 
your  buildings  with  gas? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  natural  gas;  but  we  have  not  had  authority 
directly  to  do  that,  but  we  have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  been  doing  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  Kansas  City  is  a  place  where  the  building 
is  heated  with  gas. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  get  natural  gas  at  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  use  electric  power  for  heating  purposes  at 
any  place? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  single  case.  I  do  not 
recall  any.    It  is  a  little  too  expensive,  as  a  rule. 
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SALAMANCA,   N.  Y.,  GROUND  RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  ground  rentj  $7.50. 
Mr.  Wbtmore.  We  have  to  pay  annually  because  we  purchased  a 
piece  of  property  on  which  there  was  a  99-year  lease. 

LANDS  AND  OTHER  PROFERTT. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Lands  and  other  proi^rty  of  the  United  States :  For  custody,  care,  protect!* m. 
and  expenses  of  sales  of  lands  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  acquired 
and  held  under  sections  3749  and  3750  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  examinntion 
of  titles,  recording  of  deeds,  advertising,  and  auctioneer's  fees  in  connection 
therewith,  $300. 

How  much  did  you  spend  last  year? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  I  do  not  recall.  The  amount  is  small,  probably  con- 
siderably less  than  $300. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  two  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
provide? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  They  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  the 
Government  under  sales  where  the  Government  has  a  judgment 
against  parties  and  we  take  the  property  over. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Acquisition  of  lands  under  judicial  processes? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  It  is  an  appropriation  really  for  the  office  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  The  appropriation  is  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  solicitor,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  institutes  all  suits  and  is 
authorized  to  make  deeds  for  the  properties  as  he  sells  them;  the 
one  section  gives  him  authority  to  sell  and  the  other  section  authority 
to  care  for  and  hold. 

Thursday,  Aprh-  13,  19ir). 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  POST  OFFICE,  REPAHIS  TO  DAMAGE  DONE  BY  FffiE. 

[See  p.  1398.] 

The  Chairman.  "Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  post  office  and  courthou^se: 
For  repair  of  damage  resulting  from  fire,  $30,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  repairs  needed  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  amount- 
ing to  $30,000,  have  been  estimated  for  in  this  way :  $5,500  for  wcmd- 
work  and  glazing;  $5,000  for  a  slate  roof,  copper  cre^stiiig, 
gutters,  etc. 

I  would  say  about  the  roof  proposition  that  after  the  fire  we  put 
on  a  paper  roof  to  keep  the  rain  out  of  the  building,  and  later  on  we 
spent  something  like  $1,800  to  put  on  a  felt  roof,  which  was  a  httle 
more  permanent,  but  still  temporary.  That  felt  roof  is  on  there  now, 
and  this  is  for  a  slate  roof  with  copper  cresting,  to  cost  $5,000.  wliich 
is  to  be  a  permanent  roof. 

Plastering,  $3,000;  exterior  and  interior  painting  and  painting 
plaster  walls,  $3,500;  conduit  and  wiring,  $2,000:  other  mechanical 
equipment,  $3,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  be  repairs  to  the  ventilating  system. 
1  seating  system,  radiators  that  were  destroyed,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Cleaning  and  removing  debris  has  been  estimated  at  $1,000.  Clean- 
i  ri|r  exterior  of  the  building,  $1,500 ;  and  contingencies,  $5,500.  Con- 
t  ingencies  are  to  cover  unforeseen  conditions,  as,  for  example,  if  we  cut 
i  iito  the  walls  or  anything  of  that  kind  and  found  them  worse  than 
thev  appeared  on  the  outside,  we  would  need  more  money.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $30,000. 

You  asked  about  the  rents  the  other  day.  The  post  office  is  paying 
$3,300  for  a  building  across  the  street  and  they  have  a  part  of  the 
post  office  in  that  building.  The  postmaster  and  some  of  the  other 
officials  are  in  this  building,  so  that  they  have  their  service  divided. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation ;  is  this  building  occupied  or 
unoccupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  occupied  in  part  and  has  been  occupied  in  part 
ever  since  the  fire. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  has  been  occupied  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Speaker,  dated  June  12,  1914,  which  states  that  the  occupants  of  the 
building  are  the  Weather  Bureau,  on  the  second  floor,  the  postmas- 
ter, the  stamp  and  general  delivery  clerks,  and  the  clerks  employed 
in  the  money-order  and  registry  divisions.  The  remainder  of  the 
post-office  force  occupies  the  second  floor  of  a  building  across  the 
street,  to  which  most  of  the  post-office  furniture  has  been  taken. 
The  conditions  obviously  prevent  the  proper  transaction  of  the  postal 
business  and  subject  the  employees  to  inconvenience  and  hardship. 
The*  annual  rental  of  the  temporary  post  office  is  $3,300.  In  addi- 
tion, the  internal  revenue  bureau  had  to  move  out,  and  their  rent  is 
$840,  I  think.  These  are  the  only  rents  I  know  of  which  are  now 
being  paid. 

The  Chairman.  $4,100  altogether  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  the  repairs  on  this 
building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  say  not  more  than  90  days. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  have  your  new 
building! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  believe  the  building  has  been  authorized 
yet,  has  itt 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  The  site  has  been  authorized. 
The  Chairman.  The  site  and  building  were  authorized,  owing  to 

the  fire. 

Mr.  WirrMORE.  The  site  has  not  been  purchased.  I  would  say  it 
would  take  two  years  or  maybe  three  years — ^two  or  two  and  a  half 
years,  anyway,  to  erect  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  building  there  now! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  was  a  rather  expensive  building.  I  believe 
if  these  repairs  are  made  it  will  enable  us  to  sell  that  building  to 
better  advantage,  and  more  than  repay  the  amount  of  repairs  we  put 

on  it. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  ever  a  Government  building  sold  to 

advantage! 
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Mr.  Wetmorb.  No  ;  -probably  not.    The  building  cost  $137,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  built  ? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  In  1891. 

Mr.  MoxDELL.  Did  you  say  the  site  for  the  new  building  had  not 
been  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  paid  for.  The  title  is 
in  process  of  being  examined. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  determined  upon  a  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  It  has  been  selected.  I  find  I  have  a  note 
here  that  the  title  was  passed  on  March  22  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  say  an  appropriation  had  not  as  yet  been 
made  for  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  my  impression.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 
We  have  an  appropriation  for  the  site  but  no  authorization  for  the 
building,  accordinj^  to  my  impression. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  best  you  could  hope  to  do,  even  if  the  money 
were  available,  would  be  to  get  in  the  building  in,  say,  two  years 
and  a  half  from  now,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  $100,000  for  a  site  is  all  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated, according  to  my  record. 

AUSTIN,  TEX.,  POST  OFFICE    (OLD),  REMODELING,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1415.] 

The^  Chairman.  Austin,  Tex.,  courthouse  and  post  office :  For  re- 
modeling and  repairs,  $75,000.  What  is  the  situation  there  and  what 
do  you  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  want  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  report  showing  what  they  propose  to  do  there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  state  what  the  facts  are,  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  what  is  the  necessity  for  it,  and  how  you  figure  it  wiU 
cost  $75,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  you  will  let  me  read  the  items — ' — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  give  the  items,  can  any 
one  tell  us  what  the  situation  there  is  regarding  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  is  very  much  in  need  of  renovation, 
and  these  items  will  indicate  wnat  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  in  need  of  renovation? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  never  seen  th,e  building,  but  I  have  the  report 
here  indicating  the  condition  of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  take  the  report  and  state  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  They  need  new  floors;  new  windows  are 
needed  on  the  first  floor;  and  then  there  is  an  item  of  painting;  and 
the  marblework  in  the  upper  floors  needs  renovating. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  excuse  for  a  special  item  of  $75,000  for 
a  building,  because  you  get  money  to  do  all  of  that  sort  of  work 
under  your  repair  item.    There  must  be  some  special  situation  there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  not  do  $75,000  worth  of  work  out  of  the 
annual  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  not;  but  what  is  the  condition  that  neces- 
sitates an  expenditure  like  this?    We  have  got  to  have  the  facts  in 
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the  proper  shape ;  otherwise  we  are  simply  wasting  our  time.  Some- 
body must  be  able  to  give  us  information  with  reference  to  these 
itema 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  If  you  will  let  me  tell  you  what  the  items  are  that 
need  repairing 

The  Chatbman  (interposing).  That  does  not  help  us.  Does  not 
anyone  know  what  the  situation  is  with  reference  to  this  building  ( 
Is  the  building  occupied  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  completely  occupied. 

Mr.  puciiANAN.  I  have  a  statement  from  the  internal-revenue  col- 
lector which  will  give  you  the  information  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  This  building  is  occupied  by  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  the  Federal  court,  the  marshal,  clerks,  etc.,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Those  three  governmental  agencies 
occupy  this  building.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  post  office  for 
Austin,  and  the  post  office  has  occupied  the  first  floor.  That  was 
before  the  passage  of  the  income-tax  law.  The  room  on  the  first 
floor  occupied  by  the  post  office  was  one  large  room  and  was  not 
divided  into  smaller  rooms  at  all,  and  there  were  two  vaults  on  the 
first  floor.  When  the  new  post  office  was  built  and  the  income-tax 
bill  was  passed,  resulting  in  a  great  enlargement  of  the  force  for  the 
entire  State  of  Texas,  the  building  in  its  present  condition  was  too 
small  unless  the  big  room  was  cut  up  into  smaller  rooms  and  par- 
titioned off  into  offices  suitable  for  the  service.  As  to  that  phase  of 
the  matter  I  will  read  the  letter  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue : 

The  work  of  the  Internal-Revenue  Service  has  been  doubled  within  the  last 
two  years,  owing  to  the  enactment  of  the  income-tax  law,  tbp  eiaergency- 
revenne  law,  and  the  narcotic  law,  and  the  office  force  of  the  collector  has  more 
than  doubled  on  that  account.  For  many  years  the  office  of  the  collector  has 
been  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  referred  to,  and  formerly  their  quarters 
were  ample.  At  this  time  the  collector's  force  uses  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  building,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  assigned  to  the  use 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  grand- jury  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Federal  court  is  on  the  second  floor  and  is  also  used,  except  when  Federal 
c-ourt  is  in  session.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  collector's  force  is  cramped  for 
space. 

They  have  to  interchange  rooms  first  with  the  Federal  court  and 
then  with  the  collector. 

Furthermore,  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  are  not  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  work  of  the  collector's  office.  There  is  but  one 
vault  on  that  floor,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  use  a  vault  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  which  is  extremely  inconvenient  and  subjects  the  stamps 
intrusted  to  the  collector  to  increased  danger  of  loss.  At  various  times  I  have 
been  compelled  to  use  temporarily  in  addition  to  the  entire  second  floor  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building  which  are  assigned  to  the  Federal 
court.  All  of  this  causes  confusion  and  inconvenience  to  other  occupants  of 
Uie  building  and  is  very  unsatisfactory.  As  you  are  aware  two  or  three  stamp 
books  have  been  lost  in  this  office  and  I  believe  their  loss  was  partly  traceable 
to  confusion  in  the  office  growing  out  of  cramped  quarters.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  collector  keep  on  hand  quite  a  large  stock  of  stationery  and  other 
supplies  and  the  flllng  space  required  by  his  office  is  quite  large.  For  those 
purposes  I  am  compelled  to  use  a  portion  of  the  basement  of  this  building.  It 
Is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  arrangement  is  very  undesirable. 

At  the  time  the  post  office  was  transferred  to  the  new  building,  over  a  year 
ago,  I  conferred  with  the  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  new  building 
with  reference  to  remodeling  the  old  building,  and  acting  upon  his  suggestion 
I  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect  a  plan  for  renodeling  the  first  floor 
of  the  old  building  for  the  use  of  the  internal-revenue  office.     On  the  first 
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floor  there  are  two  vaults,  whereas  on  the  second  floor  there  is  but  one.  On 
account  of  present  conditions,  an  enlarged  vault  space  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Furthermore,  the  Internal-Revenue  Office  is  now  brought  directly  in  contact 
with  the  public  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  where  it  would  be 
easier  of  access.  At  this  time  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  by  the  Navy  recruiting  station,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  Geolo^cal  Survey  was  compelled  to  equip  tempoTBry 
offices  by  using  board  partitions.  Such  equipment  is,  of  course,  temporary; 
but  the  expense  was  entirely  thrown  away,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  is 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  permanent. 

Another  improvement  suggested  was  the  installation  of  an  elevator.  This 
building  was  erected  about  35  years  ago,  and  is  a  very  substantial  and  hand- 
some structure;  but  no  building  of  the  kind  would  now  be  erected  without 
including  an  elevator.  The  Federal  court,  including  the  clerk*s  ofilce,  is 
located  on  the  third  floor,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  desirability  of 
an  elevator  for  the  use  of  persons  having  business  on  the  second  and  third 
floors. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Judge  Maxey,  the  Federal  judge,  and  also 
a  letter  from  the  Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  setting  out  sub- 
stantially the  same  facts : 

United  States  District  CJoubt, 

Western  District  of  Texas, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  April  8,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Buchanan, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Buchanan  :  Referring  to  the  matter  of  remodeling  the  old 
post-office  building  at  Austin  in  order  to  give  sufficient  accommodations  for 
the  various  Government  officials,  I  agree  with  Judge  A.  S.  Walker,  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  that  the  changes  recommended  by  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect should  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  are  in  need  of  more  room,  and 
sadly  in  want  of  an  elevator,  which  doubtless  could  be  instaUed  at  compara- 
tively little  expense. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  Judge  is  too  small  as  the  building  is  now  con- 
structed, which  doubtless  could  be  easily  remedied  by  removing  a  partitioQ 
wall.  I  think  also  that  the  clerk  requires  an  enlargement  of  his  quarters,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  requires  more  space 
for  the  work  of  his  department 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  sug- 
gested at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

T.  S.  Maxet,  Judge. 

Austin,  Tex.,  April  i,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Buchanan,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Buchanan  :  In  connection  with  correspondence  which  we  have  had 
with  you  in  the  past  concerning  the  remodeling  of  the  old  post-office  building  in  this 
city,  we  wish  to  further  advise  with  you  on  this  matter.  We  understand  that  the 
report  of  the  Supervising  Architect  Includes  the  work  for  this  remodeling.  It  Is 
also  our  understanding  that  the  Internal-Revenue  Service  has  been  practically 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  emergency 
revenue  law,  narcotic  law,  and  the  Income-tax  law.  The  enactment  of  these 
laws  have  brought  about  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  office  force.  This 
office  force  now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  entire  second  floor  of  this  building, 
with  the  exception  of  two  offices.  We  find  upon  investigation  that  the  collec- 
tor's office  force  is  very  much  crowded  for  room.  We  also  find  that  the  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  are  not  properly  arranged  for  carrying  on  this  work  con- 
veniently. It  appears  that  this  improper  arrangement  would  result  in  much  loss 
to  the  Government,  because  valuable  papers,  stamps,  and  other  material  which 
are  Intrusted  to  the  collector  are  In  danger  of  being  lost.  We  also  noticed  that 
a  great  deal  of  room  Is  required  for  filing  space,  and  as  the  collector's  business 
is  Increasing  very  rapidly  It  will  be  only  a  short  time  when  he  will  be  without 
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room  in  which  to  place  valuable  documents,  unless  they  are  subjected  to  the 
<1  linger  of  being  lost. 

You  will  remember  that  the  first  floor  of  the  old  post-offlce  building  was  oc- 
oupied  by  the  post  office.  The  old  partitions  are  still  there,  but  are  so  situated 
ttiat  they  would  be  useless  for  subdivided  office  room.  If  this  first  floor  were 
remodeled,  It  would  place  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  collector  two  vaults  and  also 
much  office  room,  which  would  fulfill  all  needs.  The  first  floor  Is  very  acces- 
sible, and  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  to  the  public  if  the  collector  waa 
l4»cated  on  this  floor  than  on  the  second  floor,  where  he  now  has  his  office. 

We  also  find  from  our  investigation  that  the  installation  of  an  elevator  In 
rliis  building  would  be  of  great  value.  This  handsome  building  is  very  sub- 
^taintial  in  every  respect,  but  it  Is  very  inconvenient  to  reach  the  second  or 
tliinl  floor  without  an  elevator.  This  elevator  could  be  put  in  the  building 
without  taking  up  any  space  which  is  now  used  for  office  room. 

This  building  is  being  used  more  each  day,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  business 
men  in  this  city,  and  those  who  come  here  from  every  section  of  the  State,  that 
s«omething  should  be  done  at  an  early  date  toward  remodeling  this  building. 

We  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
met  our  many  requests  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that  we  have  no  Inclination 
to  ask  for  anything  which  does  not  seem  necessary  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  Government's  work. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Austin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sam  Sparks,  President, 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  coui-t  held  at  Austin  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  the  home  of  the  judge  of  the  court,  and 
court  is  held  there  twice  a  year,  and  they  are  good,  long  terms. 
Before  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  myself  seen  witnessei^ 
herded  in  the  halls  of  the  building,  and  that  was  before  the  new 
internal-revenue  law  was  passed,  and  since  then  the  office  force  of 
the  collector  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  has  the  collector? 

Mr-  Buchanan.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  find  that  out  for  the 
committee  from  Mr.  Osborn.  You  must  remember  it  includes  the 
entire  State  of  Texas.  The  proposition  is  that  this  is  simply  an  old 
post-office  building  which  ought  to  be  remodeled  to  suit  changed 
conditions.  The  whole  first  floor  is  just  one  big  run-around  down 
there,  and  the  space  is  needed  badly  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  this  building?  Is 
the  post  office  going  to  move  into  the  new  building? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  moved  into  the  new  building  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  old  building  is  adapted  to  use  by  other 
Government  offices? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  Federal  court,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  internal -revenue  office 
for  the  entire  State  of  Texas,  and  the  United  States  marshal  and  the 
naval  recruiting  station. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stories  in  this  building? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Three  stories. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Wetmore,  can  you  tell  us  what  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  the  money  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir:  a  cement  floor,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  basement  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  basement  dilTereiit  from  the  first  floor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  put  a  new  cement  floor  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  for  terrazzo  work,  $500. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  A  cement  floor  with  marble  chips  rubbed  down 
in  it.  That  is  for  the  toilet  rooms.  Marble  work,  $1,000;  cleaning 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  $2,500.  Of  course,  that  could  be  omitted 
and  we  could  leave  the  building  without  cleaning  the  exterior. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  building  is  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  stone  building,  I  think.  For  two  new  win- 
dows on  the  first  floor,  $500;  for  judge's  room  on  the  third  floor, 
$2,500.  That  is  for  changing  partitions  and  enlarging  the  rooms; 
for  partitions  on  the  first  floor,  the  big  post-office  workroom,  $5,000; 
access  to  the  roof,  to  prepare  a  place  where  the  weather  bureau  can 
have  its  instruments  on  the  roof,  $500;  painting  the  roof,  $300; 
marble  in  the  upper  floors,  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  marble  is  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  the  corridors  and  toilet  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  decorative  marble? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  it  is  sanitary  marble. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  corridors? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  put  it  in  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  where  it  is  to  go. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  put  there  so  that  people  will  not  soil  the  walls 
in  putting  their  hands  on  them.  We  put  tnis  marble  up  4  or  5  f  eei 
higi. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  paint  those  walls? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  be  painted. 

The  Chairman.  This  marble  is  simply  a  wainscoting? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  put  in  many  buildings,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  put  the  marble  in  corridors  and  lobbies  of  the 
buildings,  wherever  the  public  has  access,  whenever  we  can.  It  con- 
stitutes a  saving  in  the  upkeep  of  the  building  to  put  it  up  high 
enough  to  keep  handmarks  on  the  walls.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
rooms,  except  toilets,  but  into  the  corridors  and  lobbies. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  imderstand  there  is  a  marble  wainscoting 
in  the  building  now  and  this  is  an  item  of  rq)air? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  For  fly  screens,  $2,000;  painting  interior. 
$4,000 ;  painting  exterior,  $2,000 ;  approaches  to  the  building,  for  re- 
pairs, $3,000 ;  new  wood  flooring  in  tne  building,  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  new  flooring  to  go? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Throughout  various  parte  of  the  building.  The 
second  and  third  floors  are  said  to  be  good,  but  the  first  floor  is  badly 
worn  in  spots  and  will  have  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid.  The  base- 
ment is  also  in  bad  condition.  That  is  the  report  of  our  inspector. 
The  mechanical  equipment  is  $16,200.  The  report  says  on  the  sub- 
ject of  plumbing: 

New  plumbing  has  boon  iiistalletl  on  tlie  third  floor  and  second  floor:  condi- 
tion frood.  All  otlier  plumbing,  condition  Imd.  Slop  sink  should  be  provide.l  on 
second  floor  for  use  of  janitors.  New  first  floor  and  basement,  plumbing  needed ; 
location  shown  on  drawing  forwarded. 

Gas  conduit  and  wiring  and  electric  fixtures :  Change  as  necessary  to  suit 
the  new  rooms  provided. 

Heating:  Change  radiation  as  necessary.  New  boiler  should  be  furnishetl, 
and  it  should  be  installed  in  a  boiler  pit.  The  breeching  entrance  to  stack  Ls 
too  low  for  a  boiler  without  a  pit.  No  pit  now,  and  breeching  pitches  tlie 
wrong  way. 

Elevator :  Install  as  shown  on  drawing. 
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There  is  no  elevator  now.  That  makes  up  the  $16^00,  and  makes 
a  total  of  $49,500,  to  which  we  have  added  $12,500  for  contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  contingencies  for  which  you 
estimate  $12,500? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  put  in  because  we  do  not  know  when  we 
cut  into  an  old  building  to  make  changes  just  what  conditions  we 
will  find. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  for  contingencies  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  an  unusual  amount  in  the  case  of  an  old 
building. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $62,000.  What  is  the  other  $13,000 
for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  covers  the  probable  profit  of  the  contractor. 
That  is  estimated  here  at  $13,000. 

The  Chairman.  $13,000  for  profit? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $49,000  for  the  work,  $12,500  for  the  contingen- 
cies, and  $13,000  for  profits  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  way  the  estimate  is  made  up. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  they  added  only  10  per  cent  to  the  con- 
tractor's estimate  for  profits? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  add  more  than  that  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  it  was  the  maximum  allowed.  Is  it  not 
customary  for  contractors  in  making  up  estimates  to  add  10  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  material  to  cover  contingencies  and 
profits? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  not  their  contingency  that  we  are  pro- 
viding for  here.  These  contingencies  are  the  contingencies  that  we 
may  End  it  necessary  to  provide  for  when  we  cut  into  this  old  build- 
ing to  make  these  changes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  proposition  to  cut  into  the  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  got  to  take  up  the  floors,  and  when  we 
commence  this  remodeling  work  we  never  know  what  we  will  get 
into. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  not  an  extraordinary  allowance? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  allowed  only  $5,000  for  contingencies  in  the 
case  of  a  building  that  has  been  damaged  very  badly  by  fire.  The 
main  purpose  here  is  to  arrange  this  building,  from  which  the  post 
office  has  moved,  for  the  occupancy  of  other  branches  of  the  service, 
and  you  allow  $12,500  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  not  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prepared  the  plans  for  remodeling  the  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  estimate  was  made  up  in  our  office.  One  of 
our  regular  superintendents  visited  the  building  and  furnished  a 
statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  building  and  what  was  necess«ary 
to  be  done.  I  can  read  the  whole  statement,  if  you  like.  This  state- 
ment shows  what  the  condition  of  the  building  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  get  some  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  reports  under  date  of  July  28,  1914,  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  flC'kno\vle<lge  receipt  of  office  letter  dnte<l  .Tiily  22,  1914, 
requesting  Inforniatifm  us  to  the  condition  of  this  building,  Austin,  Tex.,  old 
post  office. 
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I  would  respectfully  state  that  custodiau  forwarded  the  office  on  Jun«f  *J4. 
1914,  floor  plaus  of  basement  and  first  floor,  showing  location  of  partiiiou^ 
desired,  and  locatiou  of  toilet  rooms  in  the  basement. 

In  addition  to  the  floor  plans  custodian  forwarded,  the  following  information 
will  be  necessary  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  changes : 

Cement. — Basement  floor,  now  brick,  some  parts  wood.  Ck>ndltioa  bad. 
Should  have  cement  floor  throughout,  except  new  toilet  rooms,  w^Mch  should 
be  terrazzo. 

Stone,  brick,  and  structural  steel. — Exterior  stone,  condition  generally  good, 
should  be  cleaned  and  a  small  amount  of  repointing.  First  floor,  Liavace 
Street  portico,  two  new  windows  desired,  with  steel  lintels  over  to  carry  work 
above,  location  shown  on  plan  custodian  forwarded.  Third  floor,  present  Judge*2^ 
room  is  too  small  and  poorly  lighted.  The  Sixth  Street  window  would  have 
mullion  removed  and  one  course  of  stone  over,  making  the  window  higher, 
and  work  above  carried  on  steel  lintels.  This  would  not  injure  the  exterior 
appearance,  and  the  view  of  this  window  is  almost  all  cut  off  from  the  street 
by  the  Sixth  Street  portico.  The  room  could  be  made  larger  by  removing  two 
raiuor  brick  walls  between  room  proper  and  corridor,  and  providing  steel 
lintels  to  carry  work  above. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  those  rooms? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  be  the  judge's  room.  It  is  a  small  rocHu, 
not  more  than  20  feet,  or  not  as  long  as  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  judge's  room  is  a  very  small  room. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  room  for  the  judge,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  hold  chambers  in  those  rooms  usually. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the  judge's  room,  if 
you  will  fix  up  the  collector's  office. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  report  continues: 

structural  terra  cotta. — ^All  first-floor  partitions,  location  shown  on  drawing 
custodian  forwarded. 

Roofing. — Hiffh  part  slate,  tin  gutters  and  flasliings;  low  parts  (two)  old- 
style  tin.  Condition,  slate,  good;  the  tin  appears  sound,  no  leaks  reported, 
painting  on  tin  is  in  very  bad  condition ;  tin  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned  to 
the  bright  tin  and  repainted.  To  get  to  the  roof,  access  is  through  two  scuttle 
holes,  with  no  ladders.  It  is  quite  a  feat  to  climb  through.  Flag  must  be 
raised  and  lowered  daily.     Suitable  access  to  roof  should  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $500  is  estimated  for  the  access  to  roof.  The  re- 
port continues : 

Marble. — Present  lobby  floor,  ceramic,  condition  not  very  gixnh  Will  be 
destroyed  in  taking  up. 

Wood. — Base  and  wainscot  5  feet  1  inch  high,  in  lobby;  condition  good.  New 
location  of  lobby  should  have  terrazzo  floor,  marble  border,  and  remove  wain- 
scot to  new  location,  furnish  new  as  may  be  necessary.  Furnish  marble  bonlers, 
terrazzo  field,  nnd  marble  wainscot  in  all  toilet  rooms  except  third  floor. 
None  now  installed,  except  third  floor;  condition  third  floor,  good. 

Woodwork,  hardware,  and  glass  should  match  present  work  in  place.  Fly 
screens  should  be  installed.  None  at  present.  Woodwork  throughout  in  excel- 
lent condition.    Hardware  and  glass  in  good  condition. 

Painting. — This  building  has  not  been  painted  in  many  years;  however,  it  is 
In  fair  condition.  The  following  should  be  done  when  the  building  is  repaired: 
Interior — Clean  all  woodwork  to  natural  wood  and  revarnlsh ;  now  yellow  pine, 
finished  natural  color.  Make  minor  repairs  to  plastering.  Give  all  plaster  waUs 
and  ceilings  three  coats  of  paint.  Bronze  radiators  and  all  exi>osed  pli)ing. 
Paint  all  metal  work  two  coats,  black.  All  basement,  two  coat^s  cold-water  paint. 
Exterior — Paint  all  woodwork  and  metal  two  coats. 

Approaches. — Itemove  driveways  and  repair  fence.  Condition  fence,  good. 
Install  loam  for  grass  where  driveways,  etc.,  were.  New  cement  sidewalks  and 
curbs.  Condition,  bad.  When  new  sidewalks  are  Installed  the  grade  will  need 
to  be  lowered  about  18  inches,  with  necessary  changes  In  steps ;  installing  new 
limestone  in  walls  so  brick  will  not  show. 
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It  is  labile  limestone  building. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  tbink  it  is  a  granite  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Tbe  report  continues : 

Piumbitiff, — New  plumbing  has  been  installed  on  third  floor  and  second  floor. 
Oondition  good.  All  other  plumbing,  condition  bad.  Slop  sink  should  be  pro- 
vided on  second  floor  for  use  of  Janitors.  New  first  floor  and  basement  plumbing 
needed;  location  shown  on  drawing  forwarded. 

Oa9  conduit  and  wiring  and  electric  fixtures, — Change  as  necessary  to  suit 
the  new  rooms  provided. 

Heating. — Change  radiation  as  necessary.  New  boiler  should  be  furnished, 
and  it  should  be  installed  in  a  boiler  pit.  The  breeching  entrance  to  stacks  is 
too  low  for  a  boiler  without  a  pit.  No  pit  now,  and  breeching  pitches  the 
>^'rong  way. 

Elevator. — Install  as  shown  on  drawing.  No  elevator  now.  Elevator  to  run 
to  basement  also  third  floor,  necessitating  elevator  pit;  pent  house  on  roof, 
cutting  through  first  fioor  and  necessary  framing  for  inclosure  in  stair  well. 

Flooring. — Condition  of  fioorlng  third  and  second  floors  good.  First  floor 
badly  worn  in  spots.  Will  have  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  and  most  all  of  the 
first  floor  furnished  new.    Basement  bad  ^  should  have  cement  floor. 

Plastering. — Generally  throughout  the  building  condition  exceptionally  good. 

In  checking  up  this  building  it  adds  to  the  difficulty,  as  custodian  has  no 
proper  set  of  plans.  It  is  recommended  that  the  office  furnish  him  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  scale  drawings  for  this  building,  and  also  several  additional  sets  of 
floor  plans,  same  to  be  held  for  use  of  inspectors,  etc. 

This  report  is  signed  by  Benson  A.  Appleyard,  superintendent. 
There  is  no  large  item  in  there,  except  the  one  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment, but  all  together  they  make  up  a  considerable  sum. 

BRIDOEFORT,  CX>NN.,  POST  OFFICE,  REMODBLINO,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1414.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  post  office : 
'*  For  such  remodeling,  changes,  and  improvements  as  may  be  neces- 
s-ary  for  the  requirements  of  the  Postal  Service,  $152000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  On  June  25, 1915,  the  Postmaster  General  requested, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  Postal  Service  in  this 
city,  that  effort  be  made  to  relieve  the  congested  condition.  Some 
munitions  plants  were  established  there,  and  they  have  added  very 
iargely  to  the  population  and  the  amount  of  local  mail  received.  A 
joint  mvestigation  was  made  by  representatives  of  our  office  and  an 
in^>ector  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  September,  1915,  and  this 
estimate  of  $15,000  is  based  on  their  report.  That  estimate  is  as 
follows:  Basement,  $2,500.  That  will  be  to  provide  for  Parcel  Post 
Service.  The  other  items  in  the  estimate  are  as  follows:  First  story, 
$4,000;  second  story,  $500;  door  and  window  screens,  $1,000;  painting 
plaster,  $2,000 ;  changes  in  mechanical  equipment  and  contingencies, 
$5,000,  making  a  total  of  $15,000.. 

The  Chairman.  What  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  mechanical 
equipment? 

Mr.  Wktmore.  Suppose  you  let  me  read  this  report,  which  shows 
the  conditions  there.  The  report  is  dated  September  18,  1915,  and  is 
signed  by  W.  S.  Van  Loan,  superintendent.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

I  was  informed  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  in  the  workroom  as 
to  the  drafts  issuing  from  the  skylight.  While  a  heating  coil  has  been  Installed 
in  this  skylight,  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  cold  weather,  as  the  ceiling  sash  can 
iK>t  be  opened  without  causing  this  draft.  This  skylight  is  constructed  with  side 
vpenings.  which  no  doubt  cause  a  large  amount  of  this  draft.    If  these  openings 
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were  closed  and  ventilators  installed  on  the  top  of  the  skylight  considerable 
draft  would  be  eliminated. 

During  my  visit  to  this  building  I  was  intrmluced  to  Post  Office  Inspector 
I'.  D.  Colvin,  who  had  been  detaile<l  to  that  point  to  make  a  report  as  to  the 
facilities  of  enlarging  the  floor  space  In  the  workroom.  Without  a  doubt  thi* 
workroom  is  fearfully  congested,  and  with  a  corresponding  increase  In  postal 
receipts  within  the  next  six  months  proportionate  to  the  last  six.  additional 
space  must  be  required  or  else  rented  quarters  obtained  outside. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  this  desired  space  by  removing  all  partitions 
betu-een  the  workroom  and  women's  toilet,  post-office  inspector,  postmaster's 
toilet,  corridor,  and  assistant  postmaster's  room  and  the  partitions  between 
these  rooms.  The  lock  boxes  in  bay  A  would  be  moved  forward  to  pilaster 
between  bays  B  and  C  and  the  lock  boxes  in  bay  B  would  be  eliminated,  as  thej 
are  not  desired. 

In  order  to  remove  the  vault  between  assistant  postmaster's  room  and  toilet, 
two  18  I's  will  have  to  be  placed  above  this  wall  to  carry  the  masonry  above 
One  end  of  these  beams  can  be  attached  to  column  No.  10,  the  other  end  rest- 
ing on  the  wall  in  circular  bay.  The  men's  toilet  would  be  converted  to  a 
women's  toilet  after  rearrangement  of  plumbing  fixtures.  The  postmaster's 
toilet  could  be  installed  in  the  corner  of  the  reception  room. 

The  mailing  vestibule  should  be  removed  and  an  addition  built  on  the  mailing 
platform,  with  suitable  sides  and  cover,  which  could  then  be  used  as  a  mailing 
vestibule. 

The  workroom  stairs  to  basement  would  remain,  but  instead  of  entering  a 
storeroom  this  room  would  be  divided  so  as  to  provide  a  locker  room  and 
carriers'  toilet,  with  additional  storeroom  in  the  rear  of  this  space.  At  present 
there  are  no  shower-bath  facilities  for  the  employees  of  this  building;  and  if 
a  new  toilet  is  provided  a  shower  could  be  installed. 

On  the  second  floor  a  toilet  should  be  provided  for  the  collector  of  customs  in 
the  public  room,  which  room  is  now  used  by  employees  of  this  division. 

I  have,  therefore,  not  included  specifications  for  miscellaneous  repairs  to  this 
building,  thinking  it  advisable  to  wait  until  receipt  of  further  orders  from  the 
office  as  to  procedure  on  additional  floor  space,  at  which  time  such  repairs  can 
be  Included  in  the  one  specification,  thereby  avoiding  separate  contracts. 

The  estimated  cost  of  all  repair  work,  exclusive  of  repainting  plaster  sur- 
faces, including  enlarging  floor  space  in  workroom,  as  above  described,  would 
be  about  $8,000.  The  painting  of  plaster  surfaces  would  amount  to  about 
$2,200  extra. 

That  makes  $10,200.  Our  office  estimated  it  higher  than  that,  or 
$15,000.    That  is  a  very  much  needed  improvement. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  CUSTOMHOUSE  AND  POST  OFFICE,  BEHODELINO. 

[See  p.  1417.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  customhouse 
and  post  office:  "For  remodeling  and  repairs,  $75,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  report  on  that,  dated  Janyary  17,  1914, 
made  by  AUyn  A.  Packard,  supervising  superintendent,  who  was 
sent  there  to  look  into  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  this  old  building. 
He  states  as  follows : 

I  visited  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January  16-17  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
old  customhouse  building  now  used  as  an  appraiser's  stores  building,  with  a 
view  to  repairing  and  remodeling  same  if  necessary,  In  order  that  suitable 
quarters  may  be  provided  for  a  pure-food  laboratory  and  the  recruiting  offices 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  report  as  follows : 

This  building,  built  originally  for  the  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customs 
office,  was  vacated  by  those  departments  at>out  1902,  and  with  the  exertion 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  has  not  been  occupied  since  that  time. 

Sliortly  after  the  vacation  of  the  building  by  the  Post  Office  Department  tlie 
appraiser's  stores  took  possession,  and  with  certain  alterations  and  modifica- 
tion in  the  first  floor  only  the  building  has  been  occupied  and  used  more  as  a 
warehouse  than  an  office  building,  with  the  result  that  the  general  condition, 
both  of  the  used  and  unused  portions,  is  very  bad. 
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T'»niporary  partitions  were  inatnlle<l  on  first  floor  after  the  post-offlce  screen 
an«i  other  fixtures  were  removed,  but  comparatively  no  repairs  or  renovations 
iiave  been  attempted  except  in  minor  instances. 

Tlie  heating  plant  was  abandoneii  at  the  time  the  Post  Office  Department 
niovetl  out,  and  is  now  practically  worthless,  and  may  cost  something  to  wreck 
sauii\  The  same  conditions  exists  as  regards  the  plumbing,  which  was  very 
anti<|uated ;  at  the  time  the  building  was  vacated  one  elevator  was  in  exist- 
enve,  but  naturally  Is  worthless  now. 

The  plaster  and  walls  and  ceilings  are  in  bad  condition  on  account  of  leaky 
roofs  and  skylight. 

Standing  trim  above  first  floor  is  of  white  pine  grained,  and  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion, but  Is  not  beyond  repair.  Wood  floors  are  so  deeply  covered  with  dust 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  Judge  of  their  condition,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  more  practicable  and  economical  to  lay  a  new  floor  on  top  than  to 
attempt  to  refinlsh  the  old  floors.  Window  sash  are  very  light  In  construction, 
decayed  in  some  instances,  putty  loose  in  most  cases.  Exterior  wood  and  metal 
work  In  very  bad  condition  on  account  of  lack  of  paint  for  12  years. 

Hoof  over  main  front  portion  of  slate  and  apparently  tight.  New  flashings 
and  gutters  throughout  will  be  necessary.  Rear  portions  covered  with  tar  and 
gravel,  and  In  need  of  an  entire  new  roof. 

Exterior  stonework,  especially  vertical  joints  of  projecting  string  course,  in 
new!  of  pointing. 

On  the  whole,  the  building  is  in  very  bad  condition,  and  It  seems  a  pity  and 
wrong  to  permit  a  building  belonging  to  the  Government  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  as 
this  building  has,  even  although  not  occupied ;  it  would  be  far  more  fitting  and 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  owner  either  to  wreck  It,  sell  It,  or  keep  it  in 
fair  repair. 

In  consultation  with  the  collector  of  customs,  It  developed  that  the  appraisers, 
stores  were  desirous  of  using  all  of  the  first  floor  and  the  front  half  of  the 
second  floor.  The  other  departments,  such  as  the  pure-food  laboratory,  re- 
cruiting oflfices  of  Army  and  Navy,  could  easily  and  comfortably  be  accommo- 
dated with  certain  alterations  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 

If  anything  Is  done  with  this  building.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  renovation,  and  I  estimate  the  cost  roughly  of  such  work 
as  follows: 

Exterior  repairing: 

Cleaning  and  pointing  of  stonework $506 

New  roofs,  gutters,  and  flashing 8,500 

Exterior  painting  and  glazing 600 

Interior  work: 

New  plastering 6, 500 

Painting  wood  and  plaster 3,000 

New  hardware 2, 000 

New  floors,  wood 4,500 

Renovation  of  basement 1, 500 

New  heating  plant 15, 000 

New  plumbing 7, 500 

New  electric  conduit,  fixtures,  etc 3, 500 

Elevator 5,000 

Estimated  profit 5, 260 

57,860 

This  estimate  Is  based  on  using  the  present  interior  partitions,  and  might 
vary  15  per  cent  one  way  or  the  other  without  difficulty,  as  It  Is  practically  Im- 
possible to  determine  definitely  the  exact  condition  and  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary without  some  expense  and  considerable  labor,  but  It  is  believed  that  it  is 
snfficiently  accurate  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  Intended. 

Now,  our  estimate  on  that  work  does  not  run  quite  on  the  same 
lines.  In  our  estimate  some  of  the  items  are  higher  and  some  are 
lower-    Our  estimates  are  as  follows: 

New  heating  system,  $10,000;  new  plumbing,  $7,500;  elevator, 
$5,000:  wiring,  etc-,  $2,500;  new  floors  for  all  stories,  $6,000;  roofr 
ing,  $2,500;  cleaning  and  pointing  exterior,  $2,500;  painting  exte« 
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rior,  $1,000;  repairs  window  glass,  etc.,  $1,000;  rearrangement  of 
partitions,  etc.,  $6,000;  interior  painting,  $2,000;  plastering,  1,000 
yards,  $6,500;  hardware,  etc.,  $500  per  flour,  $2,500;  contingencies, 
etc.,  $10,000,  and  profits,  etc.,  $10,000,  making  a  total  of  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  rent  is  being  paid  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  recruiting  stations  and  for  the  agricultural  labora- 
tory? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  The  Weather  Bureau,  which  would  go  into  the 
building,  is  paying  a  rental  of  $1,600  per  annum,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  is  paying  a  rental  of  $45  per  month.  The  War 
Department  rents  two  rooms  in  the  city,  paying  $80  per  month, 
and  another  room  at  $32.50  per  month.  The  Navy  Department  states 
that  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  rents  office  space  at  a  cost  of  $5 
per  month  each  in  two  localities.  The  Bureau  ot  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  has  requested  that  500  square  feet 
of  space  be  reserved  for  them  in  the  old  building  when  it  is  re- 
modeled, and  a  similar  request  from  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  made  for  300  square  feet. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  POST  OFFICE,  ROOF  COVERING  OF  DOME. 

[Seep.  1418.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Chicago,  111.,  post  office, 
courthouse,  etc.  You  ask  $20,000  for  the  removal  of  the  present  roof 
covering  of  the  dome  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  new  copper 
covered  roof. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  estimate  is  made  up  as  follows:  Staging  and 
removal  of  present  glass,  etc.,  $5,000 ;  160  squares  of  copper  roofing, 
at  $75,  $12,000,  making  a  total  of  $17,000,  to  which  we  add  $3,000 
for  profits,  making  a  total  of  $20,000.  I  have  a  report  here  lowing 
the  condition  of  the  roof  and  the  difficulties  we  have  had  in  re- 

S airing  it.     This  report  is  made  by  Supervising  Superintendent 
^ackard,  under  date  of  October  14, 1915,  and  reads  as  follows : 

The  subject  of  defective  roof  covering  of  the  dome  of  the  Chicago  building 
has  been  taken  up  from  time  to  time,  and  minor  repairs  have  made  on  the 
cement  work  outside  the  wood  floor  to  prevent  water,  which  has  come  through 
the  roof,  from  going  farther  down. 

These  repairs,  in  the  nature  of  waterproofing  the  cement,  were  partially 
successful;  but  as  time  has  gone  on  the  roof  has  become  more  leaky,  and 
recently  during  the  last  six  weeks  frequent  and  severe  rains  have  occurred  to 
such  an  extent  that,  notwithstanding  all  possible  precaution,  the  rain  has 
seeped  through  in  various  places  to  the  fourteenth  floor  ceilings,  and  inter- 
fered materially  with  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

A  further  and  more  extended  Investigation  of  the  roof  in  question  developed 
the  fact  that  rain  comes  in  generally  through  the  many  joints  of  the  glaaa 
prisms.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  original  specification  for  the  dome- 
roof  covering  was  a  gilt-glazed  tile  6  Inches  square,  bedded  on  a  S-inch  terra- 
cotta book  tile.  This  scheme  was  never  carried  out  for  some  reason  or  other. 
and  in  the  place  of  the  glazed  tile,  glass  prisms  about  4  Inches  square,  gilded 
on  the  inside  and  then  covered  with  ground  cork,  were  substituted.  These 
prisms  are  formed  in  copper  frames,  the  joints  supposed  to  be  annealed  with 
copper,  and  for  some  years  after  Installation  no  special  trouble  was  experienced 
from  leaks  In  the  joints. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  It  was  first  discovered  that  rain  came  in  throng 
the  joints  between  the  glass  and  copper,  It  was  suggested  by  a  roof  man  that 
a  damp-proofing  compound  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  defective  joints. 
After  considering  the  matter  for  some  time,  this  suggestion  was  not  deemed 
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practicable,  and  as  the  rain  had  not  done  any  serious  damage  np  to  that  time, 
no  action  was  taken. 

During  the  past  year,  or  possibly  the  last  six  months,  considerable  trouble 
has  been  experienced  from  rain  coming  in,  and  as  it  will  probably  get  worse  as 
time  goes  on,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  call  attention  to  this  serious  defect  and 
the  ultimate  damage  that  will  result  to  the  building  unless  effective  and  radical 
means  are  taken  to  correct  the  defect. 

I  have  consulted  with  various  roof  and  sheet  metal  men,  and  considered  the 
matter  carefully  myself,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  repairs  to  the 
present  type  of  roof  covering,  namely,  the  glass  prisms  set  in  copper  frai.u^:;, 
can  not  be  made  effectual,  owing  to  the  expanse  of  roof.  A  certain  amount  of 
expansion  and  contraction  is  inevitable,  and  that  a  glass  roof  of  any  type 
necessitating  numerous  Joints  is  not  practical  as  a  permanent  tight-roof  cover- 
ing for  a  dome  of  this  size.  From  an  architectural  standpoint  the  present  roof 
has  an  appearance  of  dull-glazed  copper,  possibly  somewhat  similar  to  what 
was  expected  from  the  original  glazed  tile,  although  not  quite  as  bright.  From 
the  interior  practically  no  light  is  obtained  from  the  prisms,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inner  surface  is  covered  with  ground  cork  supposed  to  have  been 
Installed  to  prevent  sweating.  So  that  as  far  as  a  glass  covering  is  concerned 
this  could  be  eliminated  without  any  detriment  to  either  inside  or  outside  effect 
If  the  glass  is  eliminated  as  a  covering,  the  other  materials  suitable  for  a 
covering  would  l>e  metal,  tile,  or  slate,  and  of  these  three  materials  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  metal,  namely,  copper,  as  most  practical  and  economical,  and  in 
time,  most  artistic,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  oxidize  and  blend  pleasingly  with 
the  copper  ribs  and  corona  now  in  place.  The  few  glass  panels  near  the  top  of 
the  regular  skylight  shape  and  size  could  be  retained  and  sufficient  light  ob- 
tained thereby  to  amply  light  the  sixteenth  floor. 

If  copper  is  used  it  can  be  installed  with  a  small  standing  seam  running  ver- 
tically and  securely  fastened  to  the  present  S-inch  tees  running  horizontally  now 
in  place,  without  any  underfoundation  other  than  the  tees  which  are  now  spaced 
at  18-inch  centers.  The  present  glass  should  be  removed  and  most  of  the  new  . 
Installation  could  be  carried  on  from  inside  the  dome,  saving  considerably  in 
scaffolding  danger  and  expense.  A  20-inch  copper  would  be  stiff  enough  to  do 
away  with  the  undersheathing.  The  present  glass  surface  of  the  dome  figures 
up  approximately  10,000  square  feet,  and  allowing  for  seams,  flashing,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  replacement  of  ribs,  and  work  around  the  corona,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  an  estimate  of  150  to  180  squares  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way.  At  the  present  price  of  copper  and  the  labor  involved,  or  removing  old 
glass  and  replacing  with  20ounce  copper,  this  work  would  probably  cost  not 
fSLT  from  $^  a  square  or  approximately  somewhere  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000. 

As  it  Is  supposed  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  this  amount  out  of  the  gen- 
eral repair  fund,  this  data  are  transmitted  with  the  view  of  having  it  submitted 
for  a  proper  authorization  of  C!ongress  if  necessary.  A  blue  print  of  the  section 
of  the  dome  showing  the  glass  surface  in  question  is  inclosed  herewith. 

On  account  of  the  possible  damage  that  will  result  in  leaving  this  matter  too 
long,  it  is  suggested  that  action  of  some  kind  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  POST  OFTICB,  ETC.,  CLEANING  EXTERIOR   STONEWORK. 

The  Chaibmai^.  The  next  is: 

Cincinnati,  OMo,  post  office  and  customhouse:  For  cleaning  exterior  stone- 
work* 110,000. 

*Mr.  Wetmore.  I  had  a  special  memorandum  about  that  but  I  do 
not  seem  to  have  it  with  me ;  I  may  have  mislaid  it.  That  is  a  granite 
building  and  it  is  covered  with  soot  and  smoke;  it  is  very  black. 

The  Chairman.  They  burn  soft  coal  out  there,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  cleaned  how  long  would  it  stay  clean  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Oh,  several  years,  but  it  would  get  in  the  same  con- 
dition again  in  time.    We  would  have  the  same  thing  happen  as  hap- 
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pened  at  the  New  York  post  office  building,  which  was  recently 
cleaned,  that  it  would  become  discolored  again  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  such  buildings  clean? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  No. 

• _  

The  Chairman.  Does  this  cleaning  process  remove  the  finish  from 
the  stone? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  damage  it  at  all.  There  are  two 
processes  of  cleaning — one  by  sand-blast  and  the  other  by  acid.  We 
cleaned  the  old  Treasury  front  with  sand-blast,  and  it  gave  very 
satisfactory  results;  it  cleans  very  rapidly  and  does  not  cost  a  great 
de;-l.  I  presume  you  know  what  it  is.  They  blow  sand  acrainst  the 
building  under  high  pressure.  ' 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  the  building  get  dirty  more  rapidly  after  it 
has  been  cleaned  than  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  it  would;  a  building  seems  to  get  dirty 
more  rapidly  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  because,  perhaps,  the  first 
condition  came  along  so  gradually  as  not  to  attract  notice  particu- 
larly. It  seems  one  does  notice  the  taking  on  of  the  dirt  more  par- 
ticularly after  it  has  been  cleaned,  especiallv  by  the  acid  process. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  preparing  to  cnange  the  laws  out  there 
regarding  the  smoke  nuisance  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  am  not  aware  of  that;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  appearance  of  these  buildings  is  improved  by  this  process? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  should  say  not;  I  think  tlie  buildings  are  im- 
proved very  much  by  this  process,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  spoiled  the  Statue  of  Liberty  one  tune  by 
cleaning  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  But  that  is  bronze,  is  it  not  t 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  RIVER  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

[See  p.  1419.1 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  lake-front-dock  property :  For  river  customhouse  on  east  pier, 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  You  asked  to  be  advised  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  there.  I  find  on  investigation  that  they  have  two  men 
during  each  day  and  one  man  each  night.  This  is,  an  old  building, 
and  the  employees  have  never  been  provided  with  the  ordinary  com- 
forts, such  as  toilets,  water,  and  modem  heating^  apparatus.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  do  for  toilets,  as  there  are  none  there.  There  is 
no  water  in  the  building,  and  they  heat  with  stoves.  This  is  a  small 
building,  and  sets  out  on  the  pier.  I  do  not  know  even  what  appro- 
priation it  was  built  out  of,  but  I  ima^e  years  ago  it  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  customs  appropriation.  It  is  used,  however,  and  has  been 
in  use  all  the  time;  and  this  $5,000  is  to  provide  a  building  of  14,520 
cubic  feet,  to  cost  30  cents  a  foot,  the  exact  amount  being  $4,356.  We 
have  estimated  $5,000  to  rebuild  it.  I  have  a  statement  about  the 
old  building;  and  if  you  would  like  to  hear  what  its  condition  iSi 
I  can  read  this  statement.  Superintendent  Cramer,  of  our  office, 
reporting  under  date  of  April  11, 1916,  says : 
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Following?  your  directions  of  the  oth  instant,  "  SA-C,"  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  conferring  with  tlie  custodian  United  States  jiost  office  and  customhouse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  also  the  collector  of  customs  and  their  deputies  relative  to 
necessity,  advisement,  feasibility,  etc.,  of  erecting  a  new  subcustomhouse  at  the 
hiirbor  entrance  to  this  port,  and  I  find  as  follows: 

The  old  two-story  frame  building  (20  by  20  feet)  now  used  as  the  only  sub- 
customhouse  in  this  city  has  been  in  use  about  40  years,  a  cheap  building  when 
constructed,  and  which  long  since  has  become  rotted,  and  In  the  last  stages  of 
decay.  It  Is  not  only  Insanitary,  but  very  uncomfortable  for  the  force  em- 
ployed there.  In  my  opinion,  the  old  structure  Is  not  worth  repairing.  The 
photos  herewith  marked  "  Exhibit  3,"  are  submitted  as  substantiating  my  state- 
ments, and  I  recommend  the  erection  of  a  plain,  Inexpensive  new  building,  about 
ns  I  sketch  and  forward  herewith  as  Exhibit  7-A,  7-B,  and  7-C.  Such  a  build- 
ing should  not  exceed  In  cost  $3,000. 

The  matter  of  the  necessity  of  a  harbor  subcustomhouse  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  me,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the  changing  harbor  conditions, 
etc.,  I  would  recommend  that  the  new  building  be  erected  on  the  present  site. 

There  are  employed  at  this  substation  between  April  1  and  December  31  of 
each  year  two  men  during  each  day  and  one  man  each  night.  These  men  for 
these  many  years  have  not  been  provided  with  ordinary  comforts,  as  toilets, 
water,  or  modern  heating  apparatus. 

I  find  that  the  old  building  was  partially  wrecked  by  a  passing  freight  car 
Jumping  the  track  and  tearing  through  the  northeast  corner  of  the  flimsy 
wooden  structure.  The  railroad  company,  acknowledging  the  accident,  has  re- 
paired the  building,  so  that  it  is  now  as  good,  If  not  better,  than  before  the 
accident  occurred. 

The  building  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  discredit  to  our  Government  for 
several  years. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  having  local  quar- 
ters in  the  Federal  building,  I  am  forwarding  herewith  a  map,  drawings,  etc., 
showing  the  location  of  the  present  building,  the  railroad  and  docks  about  it, 
etc. 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  exhibits  inclosed,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

It  Is  intimated  that  the  railroad  company,  whose  possessions  pass  the  custom- 
house, would  gladly  build  a  substation  free  for  the  Government  use  at  another 
near-by  satisfactory  point,  providing  they  are  permitted  to  use  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  customhouse  for  railroad  purposes,  but  as  it  appears  property 
rights  would  be  involved  (referring  to  rivers  and  harbors  act  of  Aug.  14,  1876), 
entailing  probable  protracted  litigation  or  delaying  discussion,  I  would  dis- 
<*ourage  any  such  change  of  site. 

A  more  advantageous  location  would  be  at  the  north  end  of  the  warehouses 
now  north  of  the  present  substation.  This  location  would  be  advantageous  in 
that  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to  the  river  and  sea  view  from  the  new 
building.  This  location  I  have  marked  on  Exhibit  1  with  a  letter  B.  Because 
of  the  height  of  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  these  warehouses  being  about  23  feet 
from  the  dock  level,  I  must  recommend  a  galvanized  Iron  observatory  be 
placed  on  the  roof  of  the  new  building,  and  as  sketched,  and  of  simple  Inex- 
pensive design,  similar  to  such  as  is  erected  for  Weather  Bureau  Service  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings. 

On  the  Ninth  Street  Pier,  about  1  mile  east  of  the  river  pier,  the  United 
States  Engineers  have  erected  a  simple  storehouse,  as  per  prints  herewith, 
marked  4-A,  4-B,  and  4-G.  These  drawings  represent  a  type  of  building,  plain, 
inexpensive,  and  such  as  all  officers  concerned  approve,  as  a  type  of  con- 
struction for  the  new  customhouse  substation.  Such  a  building  as  Is  herein- 
after described  should  not  exceed  in  cost  $3,000.  The  building  should  have 
height  for  constant  river  and  sea  view,  with  plenty  of  second  story  windows 
round  about,  and  a  ladder  or  stairway  to  the  roof,  which  should  also  be  de- 
signed for  a  lookout  The  building  should  be  fireproof,  two  stories  high,  22  by 
22  feet  outside  dimensions,  with  a  flat  promenade  tile  roof,  having  a  3-foot 
high  parapet  wall  round  about. 

The  foundation  for  the  old  present  building  appears  to  have  been  built  up  on 
top  of  stone  riprap  which,  long  ago,  was  filled  in  around  old  wood  piling  of 
the  original  wood  dock.  The  top  of  the  riprap  Is  now  about  3  feet  below  the 
dock  level.  I  would  saw  off  all  old  wood  piling  at  riprap  level,  level  off  the 
riprap,  and  build  the  new  foundation  walls  of  concrete  to  grade. 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  give  specifications  which  I  do  not  imagine  you 
want  me  to  read. 

ONEONTA,  N.  T.,  POST  OFTICB,  BBTAININO  WAUi. 

[See  p.  1420.] 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  have  given  us  enough  from  that  letter. 
The  next  is  "  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  post  office :  For  retaining  wall,  $8,000." 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Silver  Creek  passes  through  the  Government  prop- 
erty from  Main  Street  on  the  north  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  on  the  south. 
The  creek  within  the  lot  lines  is  approximately  215  feet  l<Mig,  the 
retaining  wall  is  6  feet  high,  and  the  bed  of  the  creek  ranges  from 
15  feet  to  9  feet  wide.  The  confines  of  the  creek  were  constructed  of 
very  narrow  flat  stones  of  an  average  thickness  of  3  inches,  with 
about  a  14-inch  bed,  laid  dry  without  mortar  betwe^i  the  joints,  the 
bed  of  the  stream  being  used  as  a  starting  point,  the  foundation  not 
being  carried  below  that  point.  This  work  was  done  before  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  site  by  the  Government.  During  the  steady  dowu- 
Sour  of  rain  on  the  8th  of  July,  1915,  the  stream  rose  to  unprece- 
ented  height,  the  stones  were  undermined,  the  walls  destroyed  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  bank  behind  the  walls  washed  away 
for  a  considerable  extent — about  75  feet  of  wall  on  the  east  side  and 
30  feet  on  the  west  side.  Temporary  repairs  were  made  at  a  cost 
of  $295,  paid  from  repairs  and  preservation.  It  is  the  intention  to 
construct  a  culvert  for  caring  for  the  water,  the  culvert  to  extend  the 
entire  run  of  the  creek  through  the  Government  property,  the  lawn 
to  extend  over  culvert  and  be  leveled  and  seeded,  the  cost  of  whicli 
work  is  estimated  at  $8,000. 

PATER80N,  N.  J.,  POST  OFFICE,  NEW  SLATE  ROOF. 

[See  p.  1421.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is: 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  post  office:  For  removal  of  the  present  roof  covering  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  a  slate  roof,  and  for  repairs  to  the  Interior  plaster- 
ing and  wooodwork,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  report  here  from  Chief  Engineer  Fry,  of 
New  York,  in  regard  to  this  building.    He  says : 

During  the  recent  severe  snowstorm  considerable  serious  leakage  again  de- 
veloped in  the  tile  roof  of  the  United  States  post  office,  Paterson,  N.  J.  The 
tiles  of  this  roof  are  secured  to  wood  cleats  embedded  in  the  concrete  with  one 
screw  to  each  tile.  During  some  of  our  most  severe  windstorms  some  of  the 
tiles  have  been  blown  out  of  vertical  alignment,  allowing  the  snow  or  rain  to 
beat  in  between  tiles,  and  waterproofing  below  being  practically  gone  serious 
leakage  results,  causing  damage  to  plaster,  etc.,  on  floors  below.  The  custodian 
desires  that  the  present  tile  roof  be  taken  off,  the  concrete  slabs  below  tiles 
rewaterproofed  and  the  roofs  then  covereil  with  red  Bangor  slate  of  a 
color  to  match  the  present  tile.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  work  would  be 
about  $14,000.  Another  and  cheaper  method  would  be  to  take  down  the  present 
tiles,  rewaterproof  the  surfaces  below  same,  and  then  replace  present  tiles, 
furnishing  any  new  tiles  that  may  be  required  in  place  of  ones  broken  or  lost. 
The  cost  of  rehabilitating  the  roof  in  this  manner  would  be  approximately 
$8,500.  The  roof  area  of  this  building  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  quite  ex- 
tensive. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  statement  there  as  to  whether  that 
tile  roof  can  be  repaired,  but  there  is  simply  a  statement  by  the  cus* 
todian  that  he  wants  the  old  roof  taken  oft  and  a  new  one  put  on. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  says  as  to  that : 

If  your  office  wUl  refer  to  any  good  photograph  of  this  building,  or  even  the 
picture  of  it  in  the  History  of  United  States  Public  Buildings,  and  consider 
the  photograph  or  picture  In  conjunction  with  the  roof  plan,  it  will  realize 
there  is  almost  as  much  roof  on  this  structure  as  there  is  building  beneath  it ; 
and  fine  as  Is  the  effect,  architecturally  at  least,  to  one  who  admires  the  Flem- 
ish roof  as  a  matter  of  outline  and  execution,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  I  regard 
the  attempt  to  repair  the  present  construction  as  useless  and  a  waste  of  money. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  previously  reported,  and  as  is  well  known  to  your  office, 
the  interior  of  the  building  Is  In  a  disgraceful  condition  from  lack  of  paint,  and 
it  is  senseless  to  paint  until  we  can  get  a  tight  roof. 

The  Chairman.  Who  says  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  Mr.  Fry's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhy  does  he  think  it  is  useless  to  repair  a  tile 
roof? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  may  be  that  the  tile,  as 
this  building  was  built  a  number  of  ^^ears  ago,  can  not  be  matched. 

The  Chamman.  Why  not?  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest tile  plants  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  But  they  may  not  be  making  tile  of  the  same  type 
^nd  form. 

The  Chahiman.  But  they  could  make  them  to  order  without  any 
ti'ouble.    Are  they  not  always  made  according  to  specifications? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  ;  we  buy  our  tile. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tile  terra-cotta  work? 

Mn  Wetmore.  Yes;  that  is  terra-cotta  tile. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  biggest  plant  in  the  country  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Paterson. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  know ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  we  can  not 
^et  the  pattern  of  tile  that  we  would  like  to  have,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  not  have  the  particular  type  of  tile  that  has  been  used 
on  that  roof. 

The  Chairman.  The  biggest  terra-cotta  works  in  the  United  States 
are  located  at  South  Amboy,  or  one  of  the  Amboys,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Within  stone's  throw,  you  might  say,  of  Paterson? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  will  make  anything  you  want,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  thej'  can  make  them  to  order,  but  they  will 
cost  more. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  to  take  off  the  whole  tile  roof  and 
put  on  a  new  slate  roof  ought  to  be  well  considered. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  how  bad  a  condition  are  those  tiles? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  He  says  that  during  some  of  the  severe  windstorms 
the  tiles  have  been  blown  out  of  vertical  alignment,  allowing  the 
snow  or  rain  to  beat  in  between  the  tiles,  and  that  the  waterproofing 
below  is  practically  gone. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  be  replaced,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know.    He  says: 

Tlie  tiles  of  this  roof  are  secured  to  wootl  cleats  embe<l(led  In  the  concrete 
with  one  screw  to  each  tile.  During  some  of  our  most  severe  windstorms  some 
of  the  tiles  have  been  blown  out  of  vertical  alignment  allowing  the  snow  or 
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rain  to  beat  in  between  tiles,  and  wateiprcMifinj;  below  being  practically  gone, 
serious  leakage  results,  causing  damage  to  plaster,  etc.,  on  floors  below. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  ago  was  that  building  erected  ? 

The  Chairman.  1888. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  rather  peculiar  con- 
struction; that  is,  to  put  on  a  tile  roof  with  wooden  cleats.  You 
might  as  well  put  on  a  wooden  roof.  All  of  the  material  ought  to 
have  been  as  permanent  as  the  tile. 

The  Chairman.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  couple  more  screws 
in  each  tile,  tie  them  in,  and  keep  them  from  blowing  out. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Fry's  statement  that  the 
waterproofing  being  practically  gone  below,  that  the  tile  would  have 
to  be  taken  on  to  replace  the  waterproofing  anyway. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,  APPRAISERS'   STORES,   COAL  BUNKER,  ETC. 

[See  p.  1422.] 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is : 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  appraisers'  stores:  For  coal  bunker  and  ash  lift 
under  sidewalk,  $7,000. 

You  were  to  get  some  information  about  the  amount  of  coal  used 
there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Coal  is  now  delivered  into  a  narrow  passage  in  the 
basement  of  the  building,  and  from  thence  wheeled  back  into  a  coal 
bunker  of  very  limited  capacity.  A  request  has  been  made  for 
relief  from  the  condition  described  above,  and  it  is  found  that  by 
excavating  the  space  under  the  sidewalk  and  inclosing  and  covering 
same,  ample  storage  space  can  be  provided  and  coal  can  be  delivered 
directly  irom  the  street  in  large  quantities  without  the  necessity  for 
rehandling  same  before  it  is  required  under  the  boilers.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  such  storage  space  or  vault  under  the 
sidewalk  the  installation  of  an  ash  lift  is  very  desirable,  thereby 
materially  lessening^ the  labor  in  disposing  of  the  ashes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  they  use  a  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  average  consumption  of  coal  at  this  building 
is  250  tons  annually. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Who  made  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  oflice.  $7,000  is  estimated;  for  excavation, 
shoring,  brick  walls,  and  concrete  footings,  sidewalks,  curb,  etc., 
and  ash  lift  to  sidewalk  level,  $6,000.  and  if  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
space  under  the  sidewalk  is  exacted  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
the  estimated  cost  will  be  $1,000  additional,  or  in  all  $7,000. 

providence,  r.  1.,  customhouse,  etc.,  remodeling. 

[See  p.  1423.] 
The  Chairman.  The  next  is: 

Providence,  R.  I.,  customhouse  and  i>ost  office:  For  remodeling  and  repai!^, 
$75,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  two  buildings  there? 
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Mr.  Wetmoke.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  new  building  and  an  old  build- 
ing and  this  estimate  is  for  the  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  built? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  This  old  building? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  how  much  did  it  cost? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  That  building  was  authorized  in  1853  and  it  cost 
$209,723. 

The  Chairman.  B^  whom  is  it  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  entirely  vacant,  I  think;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  want  to  spend  $75,000  on  a  vacant 
building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  So  it  can  be  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  following  officials  have  requested  space  in  the 
building:  The  Attorney  General,  for  officials  of  his  department^ 
1,060  square  feet;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  2  rooms; 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  500  square  feet;  Secretary  of  Labor, 
1,100  square  feet;  Secretary  of  Navy,  2  rooms,  and  Secretary  of  War 
4  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  now  pay  rent  in  Providence? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  So  far  as  I  have  any  information  two  of  them  only 
are  pajring  rent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  are  they  pa^^ing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  War  Department  is  paying  $90  a  month  and 
the  Navy  Department  $30  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  About  $1,200  or  $1,300  a  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  The  Postmaster  General  stated,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  1, 1916,  that: 

It  Is  beUeved  that  the  entire  first  floor,  also  tlie  mezzanine  floor  between  tlio- 
first  and  second  fioors,  should  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service, 
and  that  a  platform  should  be  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  building  so  that 
mall  can  be  taken  in  and  delivered  across  counters  through  the  windows  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  customs  division  of  the  Treasury  Department  stated  in  a  letter 
of  January  22,  1916,  that  if  the  appraisers'  stores  could  be  assigned 
to  rooms  m  this  building  a  rental  of  $3,120  per  annum  would  be 
saved,  but  it  appears  from  the  letter  from  the  collector  of  customs 
that  in  case  the  post  office  is  assigned  the  space  desired  by  them  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  accommodate  the  appraisers'  stores  in  the 
remodeled  building.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  building  ' 
should  be  remodeled  for  the  use  of  either  the  post  office  or  customs 
service  and  for  the  other  officials  named. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  near  is  it  to  the  new  post  office  ? 

Mr-  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  it  is  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  new  build- 
ing, how  can  the  Post  Office  Department  use  it  economically  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  they  rent  quarters  now,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  any  general  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  long  letter  here  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment about  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  what  the  inspector  has  to  say. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  a  report  from  our  own  official,  but  I 
have  the  report  of  the  Post  Office  inspector  who  was  sent  there  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  on  which  is  based  this  request  of  the  Post- 
master General  for  the  use  of  this  old  building.  The  Postmaster 
General  states,  as  I  read  a  moment  ago,  that : 

It  Is  believed  that  the  entire  first  floor,  also  the  mezzanine  floor  between  the 
first  and  second  fioors,  should  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service, 
and  a  platform  should  be  constructed  in  tlie  rear  of  the  building  so  that  mail 
-can  be  taken  In  and  delivered  across  counters  through  windows  on  the  first  floor. 

He  incloses  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  inspector  who  made  the 
investigation;  the  name  of  the  inspex^tor  is  not  given,  but  the  report 
is  dated  January  18, 1916,  and  is  addressed  to  the  inspector  in  charge 
at  Boston,  and  in  his  report  the  inspector  says : 

I  took  up  the  investljjation  of  this  case  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Deceuil>er  3<). 
1915,  and  January  8,  10,  and  17,  1916. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  is  the  largest  manufacturing  city  of  jewelry  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Jewelry  firms  mail  a  large  number  of  small  and  large  packages. 

Thero  are  three  doors  in  the  new  post-office  building  for  the  receipt  and  dis- 
patch of  mail  matter,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  as  many  as  eight  mall 
wagons — five  parcel-post  and  three  screen  wagons~4>esides  the  wagons  from  the 
large  firms  bringing  parcel-post  matter  to  the  post  ofiice,  are  at  these  doors  at 
one  time,  and  it  is  necessary  for  these  wagons  to  stand  in  the  gutter  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  and  awaiting  their  turn. 

On  the  side  of  the  building  where  thc^e  doors  are  located  is  a  public  side- 
walk, and  the  distance  between  the  car  track  and  the  side  of  building,  allowing 
2  feet  for  the  overhang  of  the  street  cars  beyond  the  rail,  is  18  feet  6  inches. 
w^hich  leaves  a  space  of  9  feet  11  inches  for  teams  to  back  up.  The  teams  block 
the  sidewalk  entirely,  and  it  is  necessary  for  people  passing  by  to  go  out  Into 
the  street  and  walk  on  the  car  tracks.  The  street  is  frequently  blocked  by 
these  wagons  blocking  the  cars  and  delaying  traffic  in  the  street.  The  street 
is  only  40  feet  wide  opposite  the  central  fire  station,  on  which  street  is  laid  a 
double  car  track,  with  cars  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  cars  are 
moving  sometimes  at  an  average  of  one  a  minute. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  the  condition  he  is  describing  the  condition  at  the 
new  post-office  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  is  describing  the  condition  at  the  newpost  office, 
and  wants  to  use  the  old  building  for  the  parcels  post.  That  is  the 
point  about  this. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  When  was  this  new  post-office  building  erected  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  recent  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  we  should  have  erected 
a  building  with  such  inadequate  facilities. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  When  the  building  was  erected  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  parcels  post  being  authorized. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  any  event  it  should  not  be  a  building  with  only 
9  feet  in  which  to  turn  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  new  building  was  authorized  in  1902. 

There  is  6,500  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  working  room  of  the  new  post- 
oflice  building,  and  53  carriers,  89^  clerks,  3  laborers,  7  special  delivery  mes- 
sengers, 24  available  subcarriers,  25  subclerks,  assigned  to  the  main  office,  and 
between  4  to  5  p.  m.  under  normal  conditions  there  are  94  employees  on  6\ity 
at  one  time,  which  is  an  average  of  only  69  square  feet  to  each  employee.  Dur- 
ing Christmas  week  there  were  124  employees  on  duty  at  one  time,  an  average 
of  only  52i  square  feet  to  each  employee. 

In  May,  1915,  the  Providence  Terminal  railway  post  office  was  discontinued. 
This  railway  post  office  us^mI  the  n^ezzanine  floor  formerly  occupied  by  the 
registrv  division  prior  to  January  1,  1913 ;  this  floor  contains  1,823  square  feet, 
which,  added  to  the  6,500  square  feet  on  the  first  floor,  makes  8,323  square  feet, 
being  an  average  of  88  square  feet  to  each  employee. 
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Tlie  average  number  of  substitute  carriers  and  clerks  on  duty  at  one  time 
is  20. 

During  De<*eiul>er,  191o,  the  postmaster  was  obliged  to  use  tlie  clerks'  and 
<*arriers'  swing  rtKuns  an<l  corridors  in  the  basement,  utilizing  L200  running 
fet»t  of  l>oards  for  tables,  wliicli,  under  the  most  favorable  comlitions,  the  em- 
ployees worketl  under  greait  disadvantages. 

The  receii/ts  of  the  office  for  December,  191."),  were  $123,470,  which  is  $53,623 
more  than  for  I>e<*ember,  1908,  the  year  the  office  was  moved  into  the  new 
building,  and  the  largest  iii  the  history  of  the  office. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  rough  sketch  of  the  first  flc»or  of  the  old  building  on 
Weybosset  Street,  a  reil  line  showing  the  position  which  would  be  necessary  for 
SI  public  lobby  and  the  room  back  of  the  red  line  for  the  workroom. 

The  r<Mmi  formerly  useil  by  the  postmaster  could  be  used  by  the  sui^erin- 
teudent  In  charge  and  for  the  sale  of  stamps,  issuing  money  orders,  and  regis- 
tering letters.  The  remainder  of  the  r(M)m  should  be  sei)arate<l  from  the  lol)by 
by  a  screen,  lo<*ate<l  as  indicated  by  red  line,  and  provided  with  counters  and 
wickets  for  handling  of  parcel  post  with  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  arrangements  of  the  iron  stairway,  I  believe  it  advisable  to 
retain  the  rmim  formerly  use<l  by  the  postmaster  as  it  is  for  use  for  the  pur- 
IM>ses  Iierein  name<l. 

These  alterations  will  give  a  working  rooni  with  3,9r)0  sciuare  feet. 

In  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  of  the  old  buiitling  there  should  be  a  platform 
arranged  as  high  as  the  window  sills,  so  that  nuiil  can  l>e  taken  in  and  deliv- 
erer! across  counters  through  the  windows. 

There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  between  the  first  and  swoud  fl(K>rs  in  the  ohl 
building  which  covers  an  area  equal  to  about  half  the  area  of  the  first  floor, 
lK>rtions  of  which  were  erected  at  three  different  times  in  order  to  provide 
additional  floor  space. 

This  mezzanine  floor  is  of  goo<l  construction  and  should  be  left  as  it  is,  and 
would  be  available  if  the  growth  of  the  service  re<juired  more  room. 

The  first  floor  should  be  finisheil  the  same  as  an  ordinary  express  or  freight 
house,  and  the  floor  should  be  constructed  of  a  material  that  will  stand  the 
hamlling  of  trucks. 

The  old  building  is  situate<l  in  one  of  the  best  business  sections  of  the  city 
and  is  within  1,300  feet  of  the  Union  Railroad  Station,  and  is  nearer  the  busl- 
ne.*«s  center  than  the  new  buihling,  which  is  witliin  8(X)  feet  of  the  railroad 
fstatiou. 

It  is  proposed  to  deliver  such* parcel  post  only  that  would  be  delivered  by 
vehicles  and  receive  from  the  public  for  dispatch  only  parcel-iiost  mail,  which 
will  divert  to  a  great  extent  such  mail  from  the  main  office  and  first-class 
matter. 

Whereas  the  postmaster  can  get  along  ver>'  well  at  present  under  normal 
<-«»nditions,  it  will  be  at  least  one  year  before  the  Government  will  complete 
the  repairs  of  remodeling  the  old  building,  and  by  that  time  more  room  will 
l>e  required  to  handle  parcel-post  mall,  judging  from  the  way  it  is  increasing; 
and  for  these  reasons  I  consider  it  wise  to  make  some  provision  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  service  at  this  time. 

The  building  is  entirely  surrounded  by  highways,  and  doors  are  numerous 
nil  every  side,  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  parcel-post 
mail,  whereas  the  new  building  has  only  three  doors  for  such  purposes. 

It  is  the  intention  to  dispatch  and  deliver  only  parcel-post  mall  from  this 
proposed  station,  issue  money  orders,  register  letters,  and  sale  of  postage 
stamps. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  station  be  established  in  the  old  Government  build- 
ing at  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  be  known  as  the  Turks  Head  Station,  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  dispatch  of  parcel-post  mail,  sale  of  money  orders  and  stamps,  and 
registering  letters,  to  become  effective  when  the  remodeling  of  the  old  building 
by  the  Treasury  Department  is  completed. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  ALTERATIONS  TO  WORKROOM. 

The  Chairman.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  post  office:  For  alterations,  etc., 
to  the  post-office  workroom,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  a  report  from  Supervising  Superintendent 
Collier,  dated  January  31,  1916,  in  which  he  says; 

3U61— PT  2—16 89 
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Complying  with  instructions  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  SA-C,  I  visM 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  post  office  on  the  28th  instant  and  conferred  with  tl*- 
postal  officials  concerning  the  contemplated  changes  in  screen,  etc.,  to  acit»niu.- 
date  the  rearrangement  of  the  post-office  force. 

The  entire  day  was  spent  in  going  over  the  different  items  as  enumeratnl  in 
the  inclosed  letter  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  consideration  was  pven 
to  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  making  the  changes. 

My  instructions  were  in  event  the  changes  were  not  extensive  to  prepare 
specification  and  drawings  for  same.  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  in  j-av 
I  consider  the  changes  are  extensive  that  no  specification  be  prepared.  It  is.  '>• 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  the  limit  where  changes  begin  to  be  exten<lv» 
but  I  consider  that  inasmuch  as  practically  the  entire  screen  is  to  be  tore  <njt 
and  rebuilt,  together  with  practically  rebuilding  one  vault,  and  other  altera- 
tions in  the  workroom,  that  the  changes  are  extensive,  and  therefore  no  ^''^' 
fication  for  the  work  has  been  prepared. 

While  it  is  not  within  my  jurisdiction  to  suggest  changes  in  the  plan  whM 
lias  been  approve* I  by  the  Post  Oflice  Comniitti^,  yet  it  seems  that  it  mljilit  '•' 
well  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  sdiome  as  presente<l  by  the  iiostinastf: 
in  his  letter  of  September  18,  1915,  and  preceding  correspondence  on  tlit^  vin- 
subject.  Both  the  [M>stnuister  an<l  the  assistant  postmaster  seem  to  feel  th?t 
their  plan  for  rearrangement  would  be  more  convenient,  economical,  ami  in 
every  way  better  than  the  i)lan  as  propose<l  by  the  committee.  Should  (i>nsi«i 
oration  be  given  to  adopting  it.  it  might  be  stated  here  that  the  cost  of  maklns 
the  necessary  changes,  if  the  postmaster's  plan  is  adoi>ted,  would  l»e  appn»\i 
mately  $600  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

These  are  the  items  he  considers  necessary  to  change: 

Changing  entrances  to  vaults $2."W.»«' 

Tearing  out  and  rebuilding  214  square  feet  of  screen,  at  $2.50  i>er 

square  foot ''^'i  i»' 

liebuilding  102  square  feet  of  screen,  at  $1.50  i)er  stpuire  f<Kit l"'-'^  '*' 

Building  4(>9  scjuiire  feet  of  screen  for  mail  messengers,  superintendent 

of  mails,  at  50  cents  per  scpmre  foot 3tV».''* 

Isloatiitg  doors  and  windows  in  present  screen,  including  drops 1T9.'*' 

888  square  feet  wire  scrwn,  including  four  sliding  dmirs 4S4  '^' 

Removing  glass  partition  at  money-order  room H"^  '^' 

Caring  for  lighting  conduits,  lights,  etc lOtM*' 

Miscellaneous  patching  of  plaster,  marble,  etc.* 2jM»' 

Miscellnneous  painting,  varnishing,  cleaning  up,  etc IW  "' 

Total 2,2J6.> 

20  per  cent  pr(»ftt -Wa*^' 

Total 2.671.^» 

We  make  up  an  estimate  on  the  Post  Office  ('ommittee*s  plan  as  follows: 

(^hanging  entrances  to  two  vaults  in  money -order  and  registry  rcnau  ami 
two  vaults  In  cashier's  rcMnns;  these  changes  include  removing  doi>r. 

cutting  walls,  patching,  and  reflnishing  doors,  etc ^^'" 

Removing  boxes  from  bays  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  to  large  bay  O,  and  trans- 
fer windows  from  bay  O  to  E,  F,  and  G ^*' 

Rebuilding  bays  J  and  K fl 

Recon.structing  windows  in  bays  B.  C,  D '^** 

Installing  Dutch  d<K)r  to  superintendent  of  malls'  room,  i>arcel-post 
window,  main  and  auxiliary  drops,  Dutch  door  and  window  in  cashier's 
room,  and  removal  of  lobby  and  placing  window  in  assistant  iKistmas-      ^^ 

ter's  room ^* 

Building  screen  f<u'  superintendent  of  mails  and  special-delivery  messeQ- 

gers ^ 

Screen  partitions  betw«MMi  money-order  room,  general  delivery,  stamps, 
registry,  and  directory -] 


Removing  glass  partitions. 
C/onduits  and  lighting  fixtures. 


Refinishing  of  i)ost-offi(!e  screen,  resetting  and  cutting  of  marble,  patching    ^. 

and  painting  and  plaster  of  Incidentals •'" 

Profit 1 *''• 
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All  of  the  items  are  small,  but  there  are  a  good  many  of  them. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  ITCX.,  POST  OFFICE,  REPAIRS. 

[Seep.  1404.] 

The  Chairman.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  post  office  and  courthouse. 
For  special  repairs,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  This  building  is  faced  with  native  limestone,  which 
has  disintegrated  to  such  an  extent  that  many  pieces  have  become 
entirely  separated  from  the  present  facing  and  have  fallen  or  been 
i"enioved  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  public. 

The  stones  showing  the  most  defects  are  scattered  throughout  the 
eintire  superstructure,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  facing  must  eventually  be  removed;  but,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  just  what  stones  are  involved  until  the  work  is  begun,  it  is  im- 
possible to  render  a  close  itemized  estimate  for  the  work. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  II.  R.  62,  introduced  Decem- 
ber G,  1915,  by  Representative  Slayden,  provides  for  an  addition  to 
the  building  wiiich,  it  is  reported,  is  in  a  very  congested  condition. 
No  request  for  a  report  has  been  received  and,  therefore,  no  report 
has  as  yet  been  submitted.  In  case  an  extension  of  the  present  build- 
ing  should  be  authorized  in  the  near  future,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of 
the  building  would  necessarily  be  removed  and,  with  them,  the  de- 
fective stones,  which  would  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  the  de- 
fective stonework  to  be  renewed,  and  the  remainder  of  such  stone- 
work could  be  removed  and  replaced  with  soimd  material  at  the 
same  time  that  the  extension  is  built. 

If,  however,  no  authority  is  gi*anted  for  an  extension,  then  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  work  contemplated  by  this  estimate. 

I  have  hei*e  some  reports  showing  the  conclition  of  that  building. 
Supt.  Wilson,  under  the  date  of  April  7,  1916,  states : 

The  turret  tower  Is  carried  upon  a  sliijjie  stone  iiimI  this  stone  is  craclved 
through.  Tlie  nrclies  over  all  the  doors  into  the  turret  t<>\ver  are  cnicktMl,  but 
these  crueks  are  old  and  there  has  apparently  been  no  movement  for  scmie  time. 
The  brick  masonry  inside  of  the  tower  is  otherwise  in  ti^nul  condition.  The 
main  tower  has  devel(»ped  cracks  in  numerous  places,  but  si>ecial  mention  is 
made  of  the  cracks  which  bejjin  on  the  corner  under  the  stone  which  supports 
the  turret  tower.  Reference  is  made  to  the  rei>ort  of  Supt.  I>avis,  ilated  .Janu- 
ary 19,  1916,  and  the  sketches  ttletl  therewitli. 

It  Is  recommende<l  that  the  turret  tower  be  remove<l  and  rebuilt,  and  that 
such  repairs  as  are  jMissible  Iw  nuule  to  the  nmin  t«»wer  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  also  rec(muuende<l  that  some  other  means  for  supporting  the  turret  tower  !»e 
iise<l. 

Tlie  suggestion  Is  made  that  the  load  can  be  iiartially  transferrtMl  to  other 
'orners  of  the  main  tower  iiy  built-up  jrlrders  or  ;rroups  of  beams. 

roncernlnj?  the  continuous  dislntejrratlon  of  stone  faclnjr  (»n  all  parts  of  build- 
ing it  api>ears  that  authority  should  be  given  custo<lian  to  have  repairs  made 
by  day  lal>or  every  fcmr  to  six  months  with  <vment  to  match  stone.  Suftlcient 
(M^rtion  of  disintegrateil  stones  to  be  removetl  for  insuring  g<K)d  l>ond  wltli  walls. 
KtH-ounuemlatlon  to  this  effect  was  made  in  report  by  Supt.  Davis  of  .January  19 
when  the  copy  of  siKM'iflcations  covering  such  work  flate<l  SeptemlH»r  15  was 
fonvarde<l  to  office. 

rians  Hhowiug  ctnistruction  of  lintels  or  relieving  arches  are  not  at  hand, 
r.iMl  former  request  of  Supt.  Davis  for  supply  of  same  Is  here  rei)eate<l. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  since.  Wherever  any  stone  has 
fallen  out  we  have  repaired  it  with  cement  and  matched  it  as  closely 
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as  we  could  and  let  it  go  at  that  until  we  could  get  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  do  it  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  going  to  extend  that  building,  you 
might  do  a  lot  of  work  there  that  would  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  possible.  We  would,  if  we  went  around 
on  the  fourth  side  of  the  building  where  the  extension  will  be,  and 
that  is  spoken  of  in  this  memorandum. 

auditors'  building,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  REPAIRS  AND  REMODELING. 

The  Chairman.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Auditors'  Building  (old  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing),  for  remodeling  and  repairs  vou 
are  asking  $85,000.     You  have  had  already  $69,500. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  estimate  of  $85,000  is  made  up  of  the  following 
item :  Sewer  system,  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  present  sewer  system  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  January  29,  1915, 
which  is  House  Document  No.  1553,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion, the  statement  is  made  that  in  order  to  provide  separate  systems 
for  sanitary  and  storm  sewerage  it  will  be  necessary  to  renew  the  soil, 
waste,  and  drain  pipes  under  the  subbasement  floors.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  supply  new  electric  light  and  power  feeders,  the  same 
to  be  run  in  conduits  instead  of  suspended  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  This  building  was  occupied  by  about  3,000  people 
before  we  turned  it  over  to  you.  What  is  the  necessity  for  putting 
in  a  new  sewer  system  ?  How  does  that  develop  so  suddenly  ?  There 
never  has  been  any  suggestion  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  the  sewer  svstem  there. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  sewer  line  in  place  under  subbasement  floor 
of  this  building  is  a  combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  constructed 
of  terra-cotta  pipe  which  has  been  in  place  35  years;  such  construc- 
tion is  insanitary  and  in  violation  of  all  plumbing  regulations. 

At  the  time  the  new  building  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  was  started  the  District  made  provision  for  a  storm-water 
outlet  to  tidal  basin  to  serve  the  existing  and  the  new  buildings  for 
the  bureau,  with  the  understanding  that  the  sewerage  systems  of 
the  then  existing  buildings  would  be  remodeled  and  the  sanitary  4ind 
the  storm  water  separated,  permitting  the  storm  water  to  be  dis- 
charged into  tidal  basin.  Until  this  change  is  made  it  is  necessary 
to  discharge  all  storm  water  from  Auditors'  Building,  west  out- 
building, power  house,  stable,  laundry,  and  approximately  1:2,000 
square  feet  of  roof  of  new  building  into  sanitary  sewer,  which  sti 
overtaxes  it  as  to  cause  street  manholes  to  overflow  during  storms. 

To  remedy  properly  these  conditions  and  I'ender  the  Auditors' 
Building  sanitary,  the  entire  soil,  waste,  and  drain  piping  under  sub- 
basement floor  of  said  building  must  be  renewed,  providing  separate 
systems  for  sanitary  and  storm  water,  and  several  changes  will  be 
necessary  on  upper  floors.     This  will  cost  about  $35,000. 

Changes  in  drainage  of  west  outbuilding  and  west  half  of  power 
house  will  also  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  New  feeders  and  wiring  for  the  electric  lighting, 
$7,500. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  new  feeders  and  wiring? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  because  the  building  is  used  for  a  different 
purpose  now.  It  was  a  factory  before  and  the  lighting  they  had  in 
there  is  not  the  lighting  they  ought  to  have  now.  This  is  to  bring 
the  conduits  and  wiring  where  they  can  ^et  proper  light  for  the 
|wople  and  for  the  files.  The  files  are  now  put  in  alcoves  ^nd  they  should 
have  a  better  lighting  system  than  they  have  there  now.  Owing  to 
lack  of  funds  at  time  of  remodeling  Auditors'  Building,  permanent 
feeders  for  supplying  light  and  power  could  not  be  provided.  Old 
feeders  which  had  l^en  discarded  by  the  bureau  were  temporarily 
suspended  from  steam  piping  in  sub-basement,  and  are  still  in  use. 
These  should  be  replaced  with  new  feeders  run  in  conduit,  and  the 
entire  sub-basement  rewired.    This  will  cost  $7,500. 

The  next  item  is  for  sewer  and  drain  for  outbuilding  and  power 
house,  $7,500.  That  is  not  in  the  Auditors'  Building  proper  at  all. 
The  power  house  is  around  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  Repairs 
to  interior,  sub-basement,  $15,000;  basement,  $2,500;  first  floor, 
§3,500 ;  miscellaneous,  $4,000 :  repairs  to  exterior,  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  details  of  the  item  of  $15,000  for 
the  sub-basement? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  wish  to  submit  a  memorandum  giving  the  details 
of  all  the  items. 

MEMORANDUM  RELATIVE  TO  ESTIMATE  OF  1 8 5,0 00  FOR  REPAIRS,   IMPROVEMENTS,  ETC., 

IN   THE   AUDITORS*   BUILDING,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Refwirs.  etc.,  In  the  sub-basement,  $15,000. 

The  Bub-basement  is  at  present  damp  and  practicaUy  without  ventilation,  the 
few  area  windows  being  of  little  use.  The  air  is  atn>?nant  and  in  stime  places 
the  fumes  from  the  old  terra -cot  ta  sewer  under  the  building  can  be  easily  de- 
tected. 

A  new  concrete  floor  should  be  placed  over  most  of  the  present  floor  with  the 
exception  of  those  places  where  the  floor  is  wood,  in  which  case  a  fill  of  broken 
stone  or  gravel  will  be  necessary  as  n  base  for  the  new  floor.  Where  there  is 
ooncr<*te  already  in  place,  the  numerous  holes  can  be  filU»d  and  a  3-inch  layer 
of  concrete  placed  thereon.  Certain  portions  of  the  areas  should  also  be  re- 
placed. 

All  arched  openings,  except  those  portions  where  do(»rs  will  be  neede<l.  should 
lie  closed  with  0-inch  brick  walls,  and  where  stud  partitions  occur  these  should 
be  taken  down  and  brick  walls  erected.  Certain  brlcked-up  oi)enlngs  in  old 
vault  should  be  reopenetl  and  ojjenings  in  storeroom  should  be  closwl. 

Approximately  15  new  batten  dooi*s  and  3  new  window  frames  will  be  needed. 
The  window  frames  will  rei)Uuv  the  present  doors  to  areas  and  should  have 
grilles  similar  to  other  windows. 

Practically  all  work  should  be  painted,  walls  and  woodwork  patched,  old 
circular  stair  removed,  and  floor  above  patched,  steam  pipes  now  carried  on 
wood  props  should  be  proi)erly  supiwrted.  and  old  gas  piping  which  is  leaking 
should  be  replace<l,  portions  of  pre.sent  ironwork  should  be  flrepnK»fe<l,  brick 
wall  should  be  placed  under  front  stair,  and  new  slate  treads  are  needed. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  work  Involved  is  as  follows : 

New  concrete  floors $3,  700 

nil  under  floors -  ^^ 

Brickwork ■••]?* 

lK)f»r«.  window.s,  and  hardware 4.V) 

Paiinting  and  patching ^^^^ 

Stairs,  new  treads,  etc I'j^ 

.Miscellaneous  work "•'•^ 

Toilets ^^  J^^^ 

New  wiring  and  flxtures 4.200 

Contingencies 1,000 

15,000 
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Repairs  in  basement,  $2,500. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  patch  certain  floors  and  InstMlI  additional  li^bb$  in 
file  rooms,  erect  wire  partitions,  and  do  certain  painting  and  miscellaneous  work. 

Repairs  in  tirst  floor,  .$3,500. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  amount  pi-eviously  allowed  for  the  toilK 
room  for  tlie  stamp  division,  as  it  is  now  the  intention  to  iu«e  it  also  as  a  wash 
and  dressing  room.  A  toilet  should  also  l)e  provided  for  the  women  clerks,  nud 
the  space  now  given  over  to  the  sui>erintendent  of  construction  for  an  ol!ict»  ;> 
best  suited,  by  n^ison  of  locaticm  and  its  position  (»ver  the  toilet  below,  f<ir  tlii^ 
purpose. 

Miscellaneous,  .$4,(KK). 

Removing  stair,  patching  and  supitorting  floor,  electric  lighting,  brick  aiu) 
millwork,  slate  treads  for  stairway. 

Repairs,  etc.,  exterior,  $10,000. 

This  estimate  consists  of  40  items  for  miscellaneous  and  general  repjiir> 
thrcmghout  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  extm<»r. 
The  items  may  generally  be  described  as  follow's:  Reputtying  exterior  s:isli. 
calking,  painting,  general  repairs;  weather  strips;  repairs  to  plastering,  floor- 
ing, wood  trim,  wood  and  glass  partitions,  lavatories,  metal  shelving,  additi(»mil 
toilet  facilities,  etc. 

CENTRAL    HEATING,    LIGHTING,    AND    POWER    PLANT. 

[See  p.  1642.] 

The  Chairman.  Central  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant.  Are 
you  withdrawing  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir:  we  ask  for  the  full  amount  of  that  appro- 
priation. We  do  not  need  anything  on  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  limit  of  cost.  All  we  are  asking  for  is  what  is  in  the  first  author- 
ization. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  anything  between  now  and  the 
4th  of  next  March? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  the  $750,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  we  will  need  the  whole  appropriation. 
We  have  been  delayed  three  or  four  months.  I  might  look  into  that, 
because  we  may  be  able  to  cut  that  amount  a  little.  It  will  onlv  \^ 
to  tlie  extent  of  the  work  we  could  have  done  in  four  months. 

NEW    BI'REAU    OF    ENGRAVINC},    SIDEWALKS,    CURBS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  (new):  For 
sidewalks,  curbs,  etc.,  $10,000.  On  what  side  of  the  building  are 
these  improvements  to  go? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  On  the  Fifteenth  Street  side,  where  there  is  no 
sidewalk  at  all,  and  on  the  south  front  toward  the  river.  There  i^J 
no  sidewalk  there,  and  for  repairs  to  the  walk  on  the  Fourteenth 
Street  side. 

Mr.  MoNDELi^  Is  a  realignment  of  the  street  grade  contemplated 
under  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  1  do  not  think  so;  not  on  Fifteenth  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  details  of  the  estimates? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  That  estimate  is  made  up  as  follows : 

1,648  lineal  feet  sidewalk,  at  $1  per  foot :  600  fecn  new  ciirbinff.  at  $1.50 
per  foot;  reset  bulance  of  cnrbin^  to  I)  Street,  at  80  eents  i)er  foot; 
total  bid.  inclmlinff  profit $3,159 

The  Department  of  Public  Huildings  and  (J rounds  oflPer  hnnp-suni  !)ld 

for  sidewalk  on  PMfteenth  Street  and  on  I)  Street  of 5,W 

Total  of  the  tw^o  bids 8,15» 
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I  submit  this  memorandum  dated  April  13 : 

The  present  brick  si(U»\valk  along  tlie  east  of  the  new  Hureaii  of  Engraving 
«im1  Printing,  from  tlie  soutlieast  corner  of  the  olil  bureau  grounds  to  the  soutli 
<lrive\vnj'  entrance  to  the  new  building,  is  covered  with  a  rough  plank  walk  in 
•  mler  to  give  a  more  twen  surface  for  trucking  than  is  afforde<l  by  the  brick 
walk. 

This  walk  has  been  in  service  since  the  completion  of  tlie  building  and  re- 
quln>s  constant  repair.  Furthermore,  of  tlie  hundre<ls  of  tourists  wlio  dally 
visit  tlie  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  by  far  the  greater  majority  ap- 
proach the  building  from  the  east  and  are  forced  to  use  this  walk,  which,  aside 
from  Its  unsightliness,  is  a  source  of  possible  Injury  to  pedestrians.  Also,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  trucking  over  this  route,  betwtn^n  the  old  and  new  buildings, 
which  should  be  afPordetl  better  facilities  than  at  present. 

While  the  west  approacli  to  the  building  is  used  little  in  comparison  to  that 
on  the  east,  this  is  doubtless  due  In  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  no  side- 
walk whatever  lias  been  provide<l  along  this  side  of  the  building. 

It  Is  proposed  eventually  to  regrade  Fifteenth  Street,  between  the  Monument 
I-ot  and  Potomac  Drive,  liut  as  from  Information  obtalneil  from  the  Office  of 
I'ublic  Buildings  and  (Jrounds,  this  work  will  probably  not  be  undertaken  for 
II  matter  of  four  or  five  years  at  least,  It  Is  not  believed  that  this  approach 
should  be  left  unpaved  until  this  work  Is  done.  Also,  a  walk  running,  as  pro- 
lKi«e<l,  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  bureau  8<mth  along  Fifteenth 
Street  and  east  along  the  south  of  the  new  building  to  a  juncture  with  the 
Fourteenth  Stnvt  walk,  would  afford  a  more  direct  and  less  traveled  route  for 
trucking. 

BUTLER  BUILDING,  TWO-STORY  ANNEX. 

The  Chairman.  Butler  Building:  For  removing  walls  of  first- 
storv  annex  to  top  of  foundation  and  erecting  two-story  building 
thereon,  $12,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Public  Health  Service  wanted  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative to  appear  before  you  on  that  item  themselves,  but  I  have 
liere  their  statement  in  i-eference  to  it.  This  is  a  statement  trans- 
mitted in  a  letter  of  January  14  from  the  Surgeon  General : 

For  removing  walls  of  the  one-story  annex  to  top  of  foundation  sual  erectlni: 
a  two-story  building  thereon.  $12,000. 

Tliese  repairs  and  new  construction  for  the  one-story  annex  of  the  Butler 
Kullding.  oi*<-ui)led  by  the  Kureau  of  the  IMihlic  Hejdth  Service,  are  r(H|uest(»<l 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  bureau  Is  In  pressing  nee<l  of  an  adequate  library  relating  to  public 
health  and  scientific  matters  conne<'ted  with  Its  work.  It  is  now  but  poorly 
<«qulpi)e<l  In  this  resi»ect,  for  the  reason  that  there  Is  no  space  available  for 
liouslng  the  library,  and  it  Is  therefore  necessarily  scattert^l  in  small  iK)rtlons 
wherever  space  can  be  found  thrcmghout  the  bureau  building.  This  si)ace  is 
ln.«*ufficlent,  and  the  whole  arrangement  entirely  unsatisfactory,  rendering  the 
material  In  the  library  extremely  difficult  of  access.  It  Is  ])roi)os(Hl  to  ii.se  one 
large  rwmi  in  the  annex.  If  reconstruct e<l,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  Ubrary 
In  a  modern  and  adequate  manner. 

2.  The  llbrarj*  room  In  this  annex  will  also  be  utllize<l  as  a  <-onference  room 
for  examining  boards  and  for  meetings  of  health  officials  who  gather  In 
Washington  from  time  to  time  for  conference  and  coojieration  with  this  serv- 
l<e  In  connectiim  with  its  work.  At  present  the  bureau  is  obliged  to  extem- 
l»orl^e  to  make  room  for  such  meetings,  thereby  disarranging  temporarily  the 
routine  work  In  the  quarters  used  for  the  meetings. 

3.  It  Is  proposes!  to  divide  the  se<*ond  floor  of  the  reconstru<'tetl  binlding  into 
two  rooms,  which  will  be  use<l  as  general  office  rooms  of  the  bureau.  These 
two  rooms  are  very  much  needed  to  provide  additional  space  for  the  use  of 
the  Division  of  Interstate  Quarantine,  the  work  of  which  Is  expanding  rapidly 
In  connection  with  the  sanitation  of  interstate  railroad.s.  steamships,  and  other 
carriers.  The  Division  of  Sanitary  Reports  ami  Statistics  Is  also  much 
crowde<I  and  should  have  larger  quarters.  The  two  new  i>ffice  rooms  in  question 
would  make  possible  the  readjustment  of  the  offices  In  the  bureau  and  would 
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give  to  each  division  much  better  accommodations  than  now  exist.  Moreover. 
bills  are  now  pending  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  which  will,  if  passed,  greatly 
euhirjje  the  nctlvities  of  the  service,  resulting  in  an  imi)erative  need  for  addi- 
tional space  in  tlie  bureau.  It  is  believed  that  the  allowance  of  tliis  iteni  will. 
in  large  measure,  also  meet  the  needs  of  this  situation. 

4.  This  one-story  annex  is  at  present  being  utilized  for  general  storage  pur- 
poses, it  being  unfit  in  its  present  condition  for  any  other  purpose.  If  recon- 
structed as  recommended  these  storage  needs  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
utilization  of  the  basement  of  the  building,  which  will  then  be  properly  fl<x>red. 
lined,  and  ventilated,  so  as  to  make  an  excellent  and  convenient  storage  room. 
This  will  make  the  main  floors  of  the  annex  available  for  the  library,  con- 
ference room,  and  office  rooms  mentioned  in  this  statement. 

It  is  believed  that  the  allowance  of  this  item  will  be  a  measure  of  ect>nomy, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  give  the  Government  needed  office  space  and  facilities 
greatly  outweighing  the  comparatively  small  expenditure  involved. 

The  Public  Health  Service  wanted  to  be  heard  on  that,  but  no  one 
from  that  service  is  here. 

PAl'ENT  OFFICE    (NEW),  PLANS   IX)R. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Patent  Office:  *•*  For  tech- 
nical and  engineering  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, $10,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  a  small  additional  force  to  prepai-e  the 
necessary  plans. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  will  you  employ  under  that  t 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mainly  draftsmen  and  computers. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  you  are  authorized  to  expend  only 
$5,000  for  that  purpose.     Why  do  you  make  this  estimate  for  $10,()00*^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $5,000  is  not  sufficient  to  get  up  the  data  and  pre- 
pare the  drawings.  We  could  only  get  up  sketches  for  that  amount 
of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  nobody  up  there  who  can  be  employed  in 
this  work  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  not  without  disarranging  the  program  for 
the  other  buildings. 

treasury  building,  new  roof. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $30,000  for  a  new  roof  for  the  Treasury 
Building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Wilmeth,  the  chief  clerk,  wrote  our  office,  under 
date  of  August  20,  1915,  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  tlie  preptiration  of  ostiniatrs  for  tlie  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment for  tlie  fiscal  year  1917,  I  l)ej?  to  invite  yonr  attention  tt)  tlie  urgent  ne<vs- 
sity  for  the  inclusion  therein  of  an  item  for  a  new  r(K)f  for  the  Treasury  Hulld- 
inj^.  As  the  records  will  show,  several  attempts  have  l)eeii  made  to  secure  a 
new  roof,  but  without  success.  The  nnif  is  in  such  conditi<ui  at  the  present 
time  that  with  every  rainstorm  much  damage  is  done  to  the  interior  of  the 
liuildin??.  It  is  decidedly  to  the  interests  of  the  property,  therefore,  if  a  con- 
Kressional  appropriation  for  a  new  roof  can  be  secured  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Wilmeth  is  the  chief  clerk  and  custodian  of  the  building. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  going  to  make  up  the  $80,000? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  For  composition  roof  we  estimate  $5,525. 
The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  roof  have  vou  now? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  A  copper  roof. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  take  off  that  fine  copper  roof  and 
put  on  what? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Part  composition  and  part  copper  roof ;  $5,025  is 
the  estimate  for  the  composition  portion  of  the  roof.  For  the  cop- 
per portion  of  it,  we  estimate  $4,200;  for  a  new  concrete  fill  that 
will  be  under  the  roof  covering,  $4,530;  for  new  copper  gutters  and 


tion.  Our  file  rooms  are  on  the  top  floor,  and  every  time  it  rains 
we  have  to  have  men  go  up  there  and  place  buckets  about  to  catch  the 
water. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  repair  the  roof? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  do.  Everj'  time  there  is  a  leak,  we  paint  it 
over.     That  roof  is  like  a  seive,  and  it  is  beyond  repair. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  long  ago  was  that  roof  put  on? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  a  good  many  years  ago ;  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  long  it  has  been  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  thought  that  a  good  copper  roof  was  pretty  nearly 
a  permanent  institution? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  a  chemical  action  that  takes  place,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  due  to  gases  from  coal  that  will  eat  holes  through 
the  roof.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  copper  roofing  from  old  buildings 
with  thousands  of  holes  in  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  there  any  other  material  that  will  make  a  per- 
manent roof?  , 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  nothing  so  good  that  I  know  of  as  slate. 
That  gives  a  good  permanent  roof. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then,  why  don't  you  use  slate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  doubt  if  the  pitch  of  that  roof  would  be  sufficient 
foj-  slate.  Some  parts  of  the  roof  are  perfectly  flat,  and  the  composi- 
tion roof  will  cover  those  parts  of  it.  Copper  will  be  used  on  the 
steep  portions  of  the  roof  and  the  composition  on  the  flat  portions. 

>Ir.  MoNDELL.  How  permanent  is  that  composition  roof? 

Mr. TVetmore.  That  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  roof;  it  is  durable  and 
easy  to  repair. 

treasury  BriiJ>iNG,  remodeling  fourth  story. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  remodeling  a  portion  of  the 
fourth  story  of  the  Treasury  Building  to  enable  it  to  be  used  for 
office  purposes,  $18,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  that  is  a  tentative  suggestion.  You  know 
the  offices  used  by  the  Supervising  Architect  there  were  formerly, 
or  a  large  part  of  them,  attic  rooms.  The  roof  slanted  down  behina 
the  balustrade  that  you  can  see  from  the  street;  $40,000  was  author- 
ized for  raising  the  roof  and  other  changes  so  as  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  Supervising  Architect  on  that  flcx)r  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  building.  That  change  in  the  roof  extends  across  the  south 
front  and  around  on  the  White  House  side  about  half  way.  Prob- 
ably a  little  less  than  a  half,  say  one-third  of  the  distance  where  the 
roof  was  raised  so  as  to  provide  additional  office  rooms.     This  propo- 
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sit  ion  would  raise  the  roof  from  the  southeast  comer  to  about  the 
center  of  the  building  on  the  Fifteenth  Street  side.  The  estimate  is 
as  follows:  ' 

Galvanized  Iron  skyUghts,  ventilators,  etc ?»>n 

4,300  square  feet  of  new  roof,  including  steel,  concrete,  and  composition 

top,  at  95  cents -LiK* 

200  lineal  feet  galvanize<l-iron  cornice,  at  .$1 i"!' 

Gutters,  flashings,  and  down-spout  connections 3ii' 

1,9CK)  square  feet  new  floor  construction,  including  steel  and  concrete, 

at$l l.»iO 

1,900  square  feet  wood  floor,  including  sleei^ers  and  cinder  fill,  at  35 

cents »''''»^' 

2,400  square  feet  wood  floor,  at  20  cents +*^' 

1,000  square  feet  terra-cotta  exterior  walls,  at  30  cents 31^ 

75  yards  exterior  stucco,  at  $2 1'^' 

400  yards  suspended  ceiling,  including  furring  and  plaster,  at  $2.50 !,••»' 

200  yards  plastering  on  masonry,  at  00  cents t-^' 

New  windows  and  ndscellaneous  wood  finish ***' 

Pil)e  railing  and  three  flights  iron  stairs '**' 

Painting,  woodwork,  metal  work,  plaster,  and  iron ^•' 

Mechanical  equipment  changes -.'*•' 

Cutting  and  jobbing  and  clearing  away  rubbish 1.'"' 

15,?«' 
Contingencies,  expenses,  etc.,  15  iter  cent : «--^ 

17,  .V 

The  Chairman.  How  many  square  feet  of  office  space  would}' 
get  by  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  provide  practically  4^00  square  feet  of  spacr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Wktmore.  There  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  it  at  this  tin*'. 
l>ut  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  as  you  know,  upontr 
Supervising  Architect's  Office  there  to  increase  its  output.  The  ort 
put  of  the  office  can  not  be  materially  increased  without  increasir^' 
the  floor  space  for  the  employees.  The  office  is  growing  all  the  tiu 
and  if  it  is  ever  intended  to  provide  any  additional  space  in  t  * 
Treasury  Building  for  a  future  increase  in  the  force  of  the  Sui)en:* 
ing  Architect's  Office,  or  for  any  other  offices,  the  time  to  do  it  ^ 
while  the  new  roof  is  being  put  on.  If  it  is  the  purpose  to  put  onr : 
new  roof,  for  which  we  are  making  an  estimate  of  $30,000,  then 
would  be  wise  to  make  the  other  change  along  with  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELi^  Is  it  your  idea  that  tliis  new  roof  should  not  l)el''' 
on  the  Treasury  Building  until  this  remodeling  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  If  it  j^^P^ 
posed  to  do  the  remodeling  it  should  be  done  in  connection  xvitht: 
putting  on  of  the  roof. 

Mr.  MoNDEix.  T^ltimately  should  not  the  remodeling  be  done: 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  so ;  otherwise,  the  roof  being  on  would  h?' 
to  be  raised. 

WINDER   BUILDING,    NEW    ROOF. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  You  ask  $3,500  for  a  new  roof  and  skylight  f ' 
the  Winder  Building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  contemplates  removing  the  old  roof,  pn»^ " 
ing  151  scjuares  of  tar  and  gravel;  2,000  square  feet  of  copper  gntir^ 
flashings,  and  counterflashings;  repairing  12  downspouts  with  i:^ 
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copper  outlet  boxes,  strainers,  etc.;  the  estimate  for  which  is 
5p3,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  thfe  matter  w  ith  the  roof  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  an  old  roof  and  it  leaks. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  statement  is  contained  in  a  document  which  I 
can  not  identify,  because  it  was  evidently  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  it: 

A  new  roof  is  very  ueceswiry  at  this  buildiu^,  and  tlie  aniouut  estimated  for 
iBvill  be  no  more  than  required  for  that  purpose.  The  condition  of  the  present 
r<H>t  is  snch  that  it  can  no  lonjjer  be  repaired  so  as  tt»  maintain  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory conditi<m  . 

I  will  read  this  further  statement  : 

The  ori^nal  estimate  for  this  puriK)se,  as  sliown  in  the  Boole  of  Kstimates 
for  1915,  m^e  3t$8.  was  $3,500,  but  this  did  not  include  additional  skylights, 
^'hich  were  later  found  necessary.  In  the  hearings  on  the  sundry  civil  bill  for 
1915  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  i)age8 
f>8  and  99,  the  original  estimate  was  changed  to  $4.(NM).  with  the  permission  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  the  sundry  civil  biil  as  Anally  reiM)rted  made  no  provision 
for  the  item. 


Thursday,  April  18,  191(). 

atlanta,  ga.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JOHN  G.  KOONS,  CHIEF  INSPECTOE,  AND  MS. 
DAVID  W.  DUNCAN,  ASSISTANT,  DIVISION  OF  SALAEIES  AND 
ALLOWANCES,  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  first  item  is : 

Atlanta*  Ga..  post  office  and  conrthouse:  For  niaii-conveyinj?  machinery,  .<5,<)(H). 

We  would  like  a  statement  as  to  the  occasion  for  this  request. 

Mr.  DiTNCAN.  We  took  up  with  the  postmaster  at  Athinta,  (la., 
the  question  as  to  the  need  of  mail-handling  apparatus  to  reduce  the 
work  in  the  office  and  facilitate  the  distribution  and  dispatch  of  the 
mail.  The  mail  is  transferred  from  the  pick-up  tables,  where  it 
is  faced  up,  passed  to  the  canceling  machine,  and  from  there  it 
is  distributed  into  primary  cases.  That  portion  of  it  which  is 
outgoing  mail,  that  is,  mail  for  other  cities,  is  sent  to  the  mailing 
division,  while  the  local  stuff  is  sent  to  the  city  division,  where 
it  is  distributed  to  the  carriers.  The  mail  that  comes  into  the  office 
from  other  cities  is  opened  and  dumped  in  the  city  section:  the 
"specials"  are  sent  to  the  special-delivery  section  for  prompt  deliv- 
ery by  messengers,  while  a  part  of  it  is  redistributed  and  dispatched 
to  local  offices  around  Atlanta ;  that  is  called  ''  dis ''  mail. 

Now,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  these  mails,  to  prevent  truck- 
ing across  the  workroom  floore,  to  save  the  time  of  clerks  in  handling 
these  trucks  or  in  putting  the  mail  in  baskets  and  carrying  it,  to 
save  the  necessary  room  which  we  would  have  to  have  in  passages 
wide  enough  for  the  trucks  going  and  coming,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  clerks  working  at  the  cases  on  either  side,  and  to  keep  the 
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mail  flowing  evenly  and  smoothly  as  it  comes  in,  it  is  desirable  to 
put  in  a  conveyor  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  conveyor  system  ?  How 
does  it  work? 

Mr.  Duncan.  A  full  conveyor  system  in  a  large  office  would  in- 
clude the  following:  Broad  belts  to  carry  incoming  pouches  and 
sacks  to  the  dumping  table  and  outgoing  mails  from  the  pouch 
racks  to  the  mailing  platform;  smaller  belts  to  carry  packages  of 
letters  from  the  dumping  tables  to  primary  distributing  cases: 
trays  of  suitable  size  for  holding  letters,  not  tied  in  packages,  but 
set  on  edge  faces  up  ready  for  distribution,  between  primary  and 
mailing  cases ;  letters  from  the  carrier  section  to  distributing  cases ; 
letters  and  parcels  from  the  drops  to  the  facing  table;  and  belts 
or  basket  sweep-offs  to  curry  "  specials  "  from  various  parts  of  the 
workroom  to  the  special-delivery  desk.  Also,  belts  and  lifts  for 
conveying  mail  from  one  floor  to  another  when  this  is  necessary. 
After  mail  is  started  on  a  conveyor  it  is  carried  and  discharged  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  mail-conveying  system  in  the  Atlanta 
post  office  now  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  have  not  anything  here  to  show 
that  there  is. 

Mr.  KooNS.  To  save  time,  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  not  such  a 
system  there  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  never  has  been? 

Mr.  KooNs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  the  first  installation  there  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  the  system  you  use  elsewhere  in  offices  of  that 

size? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  in  offices  the  size  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  install  this  system  in  a  number  of  offices  of  that  size. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  this  item  ever  been  estimated  for  before? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

appropriatton  for  mail-handling  machinery  in  post-office 

appropriation  bill. 

[Seep.  1.563.] 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Dimcan,  I  notice  that  an  appropriation  in  the 
Post  Office  bill  carries  this  year,  as  it  has  carried  in  the  past,  an 
amount  expressly  for  the  purchase,  repair,  exchange,  and  mainte- 
nance of  mechanical  mail-handling  apparatus  and  other  labor-saving 
devices,  the  amount  being  $75,000.  That  includes  this  particular 
kind  of  apparatus,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  as  far  as  labor-saving  devices  are  concerned. 
That  is  an  appropriation  to  which  conveyor  systems  could  be  charged 
but  it  is  used  for  other  purposes,  for  developing  mechanical  devices 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  mail  and  effect  a  sa^^ng  in  time  and 
labor  as,  for  example,  the  development  of  pick-up  tables,  the  de- 
velopment of  package  tying  devices,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Stamping  devices  also? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir;  any  mechanical  device  of  any  description 
that  might  be  suggested  and  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  possibilities 
in  effecting  a  saving  of  labor  or  time  in  the  handling  of  the  mails. 
That  appropriation  is  available  for  testing  such  things  and  buying 
them. 

Mr.  BoRL.\M).  You  have  installed  these  conveyore  out  of  that  ap- 
propriation, have  you  not? 

^Ir.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  the  past? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  M0NDE1.L.  The  full  system? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  you  might  call  it  a  full  system  in  an  office 
where  the  conditions  were  such  as  not  to  require  a  very  large  system 
of  belts  and  convevors. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Duncan,  these  mail-handling  devices  that  you 
have  described  are  not  a  part  of  the  building  itself,  are  they?  They 
are  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  postal  purposes,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Duxt'AN.  Well,  prior  to  this  time,  except  in  specific  cases,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  not  installed  them.  It  involves  attaching 
the  apparatus  to  the  ceiling,  cutting  in  the  ceiling,  getting  it  hung  on 
to  the  structural  framework  of  the  building,  cutting  through  and 
around  pillars,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  have  the  work  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  rather  than  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  tliat  prior  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  done 
by  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  unless  there  was  a  specially  authorized  project. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  now  you  want  to  enter  upon  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing it  done  by  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bori^\nd.  And  if  yo^i  do  that  it  will  leave  this  $75,000  appro- 
priation in  the  Post  Ofllice  bill  free  for  use  in  experimenting  with 
new  devices. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mainly  so,  I  should  say,  sir.  However,  that  comes 
under  the  bureau  of  the  fourth  assistant,  but  I  would  say  it  would 
relieve  that  appropriation  from  any  charge  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  made  against  it  for  a  mail-conveying  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  well,  when  it  is  attempted  to  keep  track  of 
the  actual  cost  of  handling  the  mails,  the  actual  cost  of  the  Postal 
Service,  that  all  of  these  things  that  are  peculiarly  and  solely  con- 
nected with  the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  included  in  the 
Post  Office  Department's  account  and  not  kept  in  the  public  buildings 
account  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  it  would  appear  that  as  the  Ti-easury  Depart- 
ment has  control  of  the  Federal  buildings  their  maintenance,  care, 
and  upkeep,  that  that  would  probably  be  the  logical  department  to 
install  such  apparatus.  However,  it  would  only  be  installed  at  the 
request  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  see  the  reason  for  having  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect's Office  install  them,  liecause  they  ought  to  fit  into  the  structural 
features  of  the  buildings,  but  ought  they  not  to  be  charged  against  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  carried  in  the  Post  Office  bill  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  Postal  Service? 
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Ml*.  Duncan.  Hardly  any  more  so,  I  should  say,  than  elevators, 
chutes,  vaults,  or  post  office  furniture,  all  of  which  are  supplied  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  go  to  equip  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
post  offices. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  have  you  expended  under  that  appro- 
priation in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the  installation  of  these  mail- 
carrying  devices?  I  think  the  current  appropriation  was  $50,000, 
and  this  appropriation  is  $75,000.  How  much  have  you  expended  for 
mail-carrying  devices? 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  under  the  bureau  of  the  foui-th  assistant,  but 
it  can  be  furnished  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Duncan.  $24,015.71  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  there 
have  been  any  mail-con veyinjg  systems  put  in  under  that  appropria- 
tion as  carried  in  the  Post  Omce  bill  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  there  have  been  several,  I  am  sure.  There  was 
a  small  one  installed  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  MoNDELF..  A  mail-conveying  system? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes:  a  mail-conveying  system. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Out  of  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  Post  Office 
bill? 

Mr.  i)rNCAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago;  I  can  not  answer 
definitely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  understand  that  under  the  item  carried 
in  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  in  the  following  language,  "  For 
the  purchase,  repair,  exchange,  and  maintenance  of  mechanical  mail- 
handling  apparatus  and  other  labor-saving  devices,"  that  the  depart- 
ment could  install  the  sort  of  mail-conveying  outfit  that  is  proposed 
in  this  Atlanta,  Ga.,  estimate? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  it  could  be  done  under  that 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  anv  information  as  to  what  they  do  spend 
this  $75,000  for? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir;  but  it  can  be  furnished.  It  is  in  the  bureau 
of  the  fourth  assistant,  where  all  the  records  and  different  charges 
made  against  it  are  kept. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  item  out  of  which  they  buy  their  back- 
stamping  machines? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir;  there  is  an  appropriation  for  canceling  ma- 
chines which  cancel  the  mail. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  know  what  system  they  now  have  at  At- 
lanta?   Do  they  truck  the  mail  there  now  from  table  to  table? 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  truck  it,  carry  it  in  baskets  and  in  arms  full, 
and  what  not,  according  to  the  volume  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  estimate  from  the  postmaster  as  to 
how  many  employees  would  be  saved  in  any  way  by  this  labor-saving 
device  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Or  would  it  simplv  enlarge  the  capacitv  of  the 
office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  have  not  that  information  for  Atlanta,  Gra.  I 
might  state,  to  illustrate,  the  saving  in  the  post  office  here  in  Wash- 
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iii^on,  D.  C\  That  office  is  equipped  with  a  compU^te  niail-handlin^r 
apparatus,  and  an  estimate,  which  the  post-office  officials  say  is  con- 
sei-vative,  shows  that  the  system  now  installed  here  sjives  the  time  of 
li^  clerks  and  4  letter  carriers,  who  are  assi^ied  to  other  duties,  and 
it  saves  us  appointing:  that  many  additional  clerks  as  the  business 
^rows. 

The  system  is  a  complete  one.  It  involves  the  lifting  of  the  mail 
from  the  mailing  platform  up  into  the  workroom ;  the  bags  and  sacks 
are  then  carried  on  broad  belts  across  from  one  end,  way  up  toward 
the  western  middle  portion  of  the  room,  and  dumped  on  tables  where 
they  are  opened  for  distribution.  It  involves  the  carrying  of  the 
letters  from  the  separating  cases  in  trays  to  other  i)ortions  of  the 
office,  to  the  box  section,  to  the  general -deli  very  windows,  to  the 
carriers,  and  it  carries  special-delivery  letters  from  the  drops  and 
various  points  where  they  are  received  to  the  special-delivery  section. 
F^verything  is  kept  flowing  smoothly  and  steadily. 

Mr.  Borland.  TTnder  what  system  do  you  select  the  offices  in  which 
you  want  to  install  these  mail-conveying  devices? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  made  an  inquiry  of  offices  where  the  postal  re- 
ceipts amoimted  to  $500,000  or  more,  or  where  the  mail  was  handled 
on  two  or  more  floors,  and  from  the  reports  which  were  received  a 
niiml)er  of  offices,  33  I  believe,  were  selected  as  the  ones  at  which  the 
conveyor  systems  were  most  needed  at  this  time.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Treasury  Department,  with  the  suggestion  that  suit- 
able provision  be  made  looking  to  the  installation  of  the  systems. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  this  is  a  new  plan  you  have  entered  u]^on  of 
selecting  a  certain  number  of  offices  where  you  think  these  conveyors 
are  needed,  and  asking  estimates  from  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  cost  of  installing  them  ? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  been  operating 
under  this  postal  appropriation? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Wetmore,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  esti- 
mate of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  into  the  record  some- 
thing to  precede  that  which  will  be  an  explanation  of  all  of  these 
cases? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore  (reading)  : 

With  reference  to  iiu»chaiiic»al  mniMiaiHllinj;  aijparatus  for  |M»st-ortU'e  biiihl- 
ings.  the  conditions  In  regard  to  same  at  present  are  as  foUows:* 

L  The  Post  Office  Department  has  had  an  annual  appropriation  (►f  $50,000 
for  repairs  to  apparatus  now  in  service  and  for  insttillInK  such  apparatus  in 
ivimpleted  and  occupied  buildings.  It  is  now  asking  for  $75,000  for  such  ap- 
paratus. 

That  is,  an  appropriation  in  terms  available  for  that  purpose. 

It  Is  assumed  that  this  $75,000  Is  for  repalrinj?  and  maintaining  mall-hnnd- 
llnjr  apparatus  now  Installed  and  to  he  lnstalle<l,  there  helnj?  no  appropriation 
under  the  control  of  this  department  for  repnlrinu  mail-handllnpr  apparatus  in 
any  hulldinf?. 

When  the  agreement,  which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment,  was 
entered  into  it  was  understood  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  continue  to  purchase  and  install  facing  tables,  canceling  ma- 
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chines,  and  minor  apparatus  in  connection  with  mail  handling,  and 
that  under  our  appropriation  we  would  take  care,  if  allowed,  of  the 
installation  of  mail-conveying  machinery  in  buildings  not  specifically 
authorized,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  $75,000  also  covers  these  itenijj. 

In  a  number  of  instances  in  the  past,  and  also  in  the  present,  theiv 
has  been  legislation  for  installing  this  apparatus  in  new  buildings 
which  work  has  been,  and  still  is,  handled  by  this  office.  At  the 
Chicago  building,  for  instance,  the  appropriation  was  made  direct 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  the  actual  work  of  installation 
was  done  by  our  office.  More  recently  the  appropriations  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  Treasury  Department,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  and  Minneapolis  buildings. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Postmaster  General  have  agreeil 
in  writing  that  all  new  projects  shall  be  handled  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  mail-conveying  machinery,  and  all  installation  in 
regard  to  the  apparatus  for  buildings  now  imder  construction  or 
contemplated  shall  be  handled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  if  it  i> 
agreeable  to  the  Aj^propriations  Conmiittee.  Under  this  under- 
standing the  mechanical  mail-handling  apparatus  for  old  buildings 
is  to  be  installed  by  the  Treasury  Department  if  the  necessary  legis- 
lation is  granted.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  Postmaster  General 
submitted  to  the  department  a  list  of  completed  and  occupied  build- 
ings in  which  he  desired  to  have  mechanical  mail-handling  apparatus 
installed.  This  list  gave  the  different  kinds  of  mail-handling  ap- 
paratus desired,  and,  based  on  data  furnished,  an  estimate  of  cost  was 
prepared,  and  the  estimate  of  cost  in  each  case  is  now  submitted. 

The  installation  of  this  mail-handling  apparatus  in  the  varioui; 
buildings  will  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  present  trucking  aisle^- 
and  the  utilization  of  the  space  for  additional  post-office  furniture. 
It  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  mails  and  will  save  cost  of 
repairs  to  post-office  workroom  floors  due  to  heavy  trucks. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  list  of  buildings  which 
they  furnished  includes  only  those  buildings  where  the  mail  is 
handled  on  more  than  one  floor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  can  simply  say  that  this 
is  the  list  furnished. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  intention  was  to  provide  them  where  the  office 
was  large,  having  more  than  half  a  million  annual  gross  receipts,  or 
where  the  mail  was  handled  on  two  or  more  flooi*s. 

Mr.  Ko<3N8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Division  of  Salaries  and  Allowances,  and  one  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  Postal  Service,  which  you  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Congress  in  1908,  of  handling  the  mails  is  that  we 
have  no  up-to-date  methods,  so  far  as  the  actualcarrying  of  the  mails 
inside  of  the  offices  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  mail, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  very  large  cities.  After  Mr.  Roper  was  ap- 
pointed First  Assistant  he  took  this  matter  up  with  the  principal 
offices  in  the  country  to  see  whether  machinery  could  be  used  to 
advantage;  and  if  so,  what  was  needed.  To  avoid  complications  it 
was  decided  to  request  the  Treasury  Department  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
propriation, because  it  had  charge  of  the  construction,  alterations, 
or  changes  in  the  buildings.    These  cities  were  selected  and  investi- 
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^tions  made,  and*,  based  on  these  investigations,  these  changes  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  was  not  an  appropriation  asked  for  in  the 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  the  Treasury 
Department  is  going  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Kooxs.  They  are  handling  the  work,  and  Mr.  Wetmore  has 
read  the  agreement  reached  between  the  two  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  probably  is  that  these 
installations  were  all  of  sufficient  size  to  involve  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  building  in*  some  way,  and  it  is  a  rather  embarrassing 
situation  to  have  to  undertake  to  determine  what  shall  go  into  a  con- 
tract  and  then  undertake  to  direct  the  execution  of  the  contract  if 
we  do  not  make  the  contract  ourselves  or  have  power  to  change  it. 
If  the  appropriation  goes  into  the  Post  Office  bill,  the  Postmaster 
(ireneral  would  have  to  make  the  contract,  and  anything  that  affected 
the  contract,  after  it  was  made,  which  was  necessary  to  be  done  by 
way  of  changes,  would  have  to  be  taken  up  by  him. 

If  the  contract  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  can 
direct  what  shall  be  done  by  the  contractor  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  w^ork.  It  is  a  difficulty  we  have  encountered  on  a 
larger  scale  in  connection  with  some  of  the  authorizations  for  Immi- 
«i:ration  Service  stations,  where,  for  instance,  the  autliorization  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  build  a  station  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  the  plans  and  see  that  the  work  was 
executed.  A  good  deal  of  embarrassment  and  delay  has  resulted,  and 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  that,  has  amended  all  such  legislation  so 
us  to  put  the  appropriation  and  the  authority  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  think  that  is  probably  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  heads  of  the  two  departments  when  this  matter  was 
fixed  up  in  this  way. 

Now,  based  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
to  what  the  conditions  are  in  each  of  these  buildings  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  we  have  determined  what  character  of  apparatus  should 
l>e  furnished  in  each  case  and  have  estimated  its  cost. 

At  Atlanta  our  view  is  that  what  is  required  there  is  520  linear 
feet  of  sweep-off  conveyors  at  $10  per  foot,  $5,200.  Mr.  Duncan  has 
explained  to  you  that  they  put  these  boxes  on  belts,  and  at  certain 
points  there  is  machinery  which  will  automatically  take  off  the  dif- 
ferent boxes  at  the  stations  where  they  belong. 

A  complete  list  has  been  made  ly:)  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  you  want  me  to  explain  each  one. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  cost  is  practically  on  the  basis  of  linear 
feet? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo,  sir;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  that  is  true  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  this  particular  case,  that  i§  the  character  of  ap- 
paratus that  has  been  determined  on.  But  you  will  notice  in  the  next 
case,  Buffalo,  there  is  a  little  different  system,  and  so  on  all  the  way 
through  the  list.  We  have  determined  what  should  be  put  in  by  way 
of  machinery,  and  the  memorandiun  shows  you  the  details  of  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  devices  patented? 

31 1«1— p-r  2—16 M) 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  patented  devices,  but  they  are  not  speci- 
fied. We  have  been  requesting  bids  so  as  to  avoid  asking  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  patented  article. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  what  you  call  a  "sweep-off  conveyor"  a  patented 
device  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Thev  can  be  furnished  bv  a  number  of  different 

a.  • 

contractors. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  On  what  do  you  base  your  estimate  of  cost;  on 
your  past  experience  in  the  installation  of  these  systems? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir:  we  have  not  had  so  ver}'  much  experience 
in  connection  with  these  matters.  This  is  a  new  thing.  AVe  have 
installations  in  some  half  a  dozen  or  so  buildings. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Then  how  have  you  arrived  at  vour  conclusions  ? 

ilr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  Ittaving  the  problem 
before  us  to  solve,  and  after  determining  the  character  of  machinery 
to  he  installed,  it  is  net  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  reasonablv  close 
estimate  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  If  you  have  purchased  or  installed  that  sort  of 
apparatus,  yes;  but  iif  you  have  not,  it  would  be  very  difficult  unless 
there  was  some  one  who  could  furnish  you  information  with  i^egard 
to  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  apparatus  is  not  a  complicated  thing  at  all. 
It  has  a  motor  driving  a  pulley  carrying  a  wide  belt,  on  which  bags 
will  run,  perhaps  100  or  200  feet  long,  and  a  certain  number  of  sup- 
ports and  a  table  at  the  end  where  the  mail  bags  are  dropped  off,  and 
we  can  estimate  very  readily  the  cost  of  the  belt  and  pulleys. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  kind  of  belts  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Leather  belts.    The  belts  run  from  12  to  14  inches. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  not  a  web  belt  be  much  cheaper'^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  use  canvas  belts  also  where  we  need  the  wide 
belts,  3G  inches  wide.  We  have  some  systems  of  that  kind  now  on 
the  market  and  the  belts  are  canvas. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yom'  letter-conveying  system  is  quite  different? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  thev  are  smaller  convevors. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Somewhat  after  the  system  of  a  cash-conveying 
svstem  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  somewhat  on  that  order.  Some  of  them 
in  the  Washington  j^ost  office  are  as  narrow  as  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  letter. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  automatically  discharge,  also,  do  they? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  theve  are  some  patented  devices  that 
would  be  very  desirable  to  use  if  we  could  ask  for  them,  but  our 
specifications  are  gotten  up  in  such  a  way  that  each  bidder  may 
propose  his  own  system.  He  is  given  a  certain  problem  in  our  speci- 
fications. For  instance,  in  the  Minneapolis  case,  which  is  the  most 
recent  one,  we  have  under  consideration  the  bids  at  this  time.  The 
specifications  were  gotten  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  bidders  are  told 
how  much  mail  in  quantity  is  picked  up  at  one  point  to  be  delivered 
at  another  point  and  the  movement  that  is  desired  to  make  of  the 
mail.  We  specify  only  how  the  machinery  shall  be  constructed  and 
not  what  it  shall  be  like.  It  has  to  come  up  to  certain  standards  of 
stability,  durability,  and  efficiency,  but  each  bidder  can  come  in  and 
specify  his  own  particular  make  of  apparatus.     He  submits  what 
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amounts  to  a  shop  plan  of  how  he  proposes  to  construct  the  equip- 
ment and  states  his  price  and  his  guaranties  of  efficiency. 

In  order  to  get  tnis  thing  in  such  shape  that  there  would  be  no 
criticism  of  specifying  anything  that  could  be  furnished  by  only  one 
bidder,  we  had  our  specifications  submitted  to  all  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  conveying  apparatus  of  different  kinds  for  criti- 
cism and  eliminated  everything  we  had  in  our  tentative  specifications 
that  any  of  them  could  find  fault  with,  and  finally  got  a  specification 
that  everyone  of  them  said  was  eminently  fair,  and  on  which  they 
srtid  they  could  bid;  that  is,  we  are  not  asking  for  anything  that 
would  be  limited  to  one  or  two  manufacturers  or  anything  on  which 
there  could  not  be  full  competition.  When  we  got  through  with 
that  and  were  ready  to  put  the  work  on  the  market,  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  approval  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  that  department.  We  have  taken  bids  on 
that  basis,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  we  could  do. 

BAY  crry,  mich.,  post  office,  lookouts. 

Mr.  Borland.  "Bay  City  (Mich.)  courthouse,  post  office,  and  cus- 
tomhouse :  For  lookouts,  $2,000." 

Mr.  KooNS.  This  building  was  erected  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
has  very  poor  lookout  facilities.  In  order  that  they  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  inspectors  and  we  may  be  able  to  utilize  them,  we  would 
like  to  have  them  extended  and  made  accessible  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  employees ;  that  is,  to  have  a  door  opening  into  it  either 
from  above  or  below,  whichever  is  the  more  accessible,  so  that  the 
inspectors  can  enter  the  lookout  without  being  observed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  structure  of  the  building? 

Air.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  pai-t  of  the  structure  of  the  building; 

but  the  comptroller  has  held  we  can  not  use  our  appropriation  for 

repairs  and  preservation  for  putting  in  lookouts;  that  it  is  neither 

a    repair  nor  preservation,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  improvement. 

The  appropriation  for  repair  and  preser^'ation,  if  it  were  strictly 

<-onstrued,  would  limit  us  absolutely  to  work  that  is  either  repair 

or  preservation;  but  under  a  practice  of  a  great  many  years  there 

has  been  a  departure  from  that  close  construction,  and  the  most 

lil)eral  decision  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  from  the  comptroller 

has  been  this:  That  in  view  of  the  uses  that  have  been  made  of  the 

appropriation,  covering  a  good  many  yeai-s,  he  will  assume  that  Con- 

jrress  has  been  cognizant  of  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  that  the 

practice  has  ripened  into  law;  but  he  will  not  alloAV  us  to  enlarge 

what  we  have  been  doing  at  all.    Under  that  appropriation  he  allows 

us  to  build  partitions,  to  build  stairways,  if  we  have  a  large  room 

running  up  through  two  stories,  and  will  allow  us  to  divide  the  space 

with  a  floor,  so  as  to  make  two  rooms  of  it,  but  will  allow  us  to  do 

nothing  that  enlarges  or  extends  the  building.    We  could  not  build 

an  extension  12  feet  wide  on  the  end  of  a  building.    He  will  not 

permit  that,  but  only  the  things  for  which  we  have  precedents 

running  back  over  a  number  of  yeare.    This  matter  of  lookouts  was 

submitted  to  him  as  to  whether  we  could  build  the  lookout  in  the 

post-office  workrooms,  and  he  has  told  us  that  our  appropriation  is 

not  available,  as  the  work  is  in  the  nature  of  an  improvement,  and 
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was  not  among  the  things  we  had  been  doing  in  the  past  which  had 
ripened,  by  usage,  into  law.  He  held  that  we  would  have  to  have 
special  appropriations  in  every  case  where  we  want  to  build  look- 
outs in  buildings.  AVhere  we  have  built  them  in  buildings  out  of 
the  building  appropriation  or  out  of  special  appropriations  we  have 
repaired  them  out  of  the  repair  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  where  you  have  not  built  them  out  of  thr 
original  appropriation  the  comptroller  rules  you  can  not  put  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  such  cases  we  have  always  had  to  ask  for  special 
appropriations.  You  will  no  doubt  recall  a  great  many  instances  in 
which  we  have  asked  for  special  appropriations  for  lookouts  or  for 
extending  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  lookout  is  a  separate  room,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  sometimes  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
gallery  boxed  in,  which  runs  across  the  post-oflSce  workroom  down 
some  6  feet  from  the  ceiling,  from  which  the  inspector  can  look 
down  on  the  force  employed  there,  or,  as  Mr.  Koons  has  just  told 
you,  they  may  be  built  into  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
look  up  from  below  the  floor,  along  the  baseboard. 

Mr.  KooNs.  Sometimes  they  are  just  stacks,  but  they  are  of  verv 
little  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  call  a  stack? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Just  a  round  stack  going  up  through  the  workr<K>nj 
floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  a  man  who  enters  this  stack  enters  from  tlie 
mailing  room? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No;  he  enters,  as  a  rule,  from  the  inspectors'  rooms  in 
the  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Thev  are  all  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  in- 
spector  can  get  into  them  without  the  postal  employees  knowing  of 
his  presence. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  at  Bay  City  he  must  enter  through  the 
mailing  room? 

Mr.  KooNs.  I  have  a  brief  note  of  each  one  of  these  cases,  an<l  th^ 
note  says:  "  This  building  was  erected  a  number  of  years  ago  ami  has 
very  poor  lookout  facilities."    I  think  it  has  a  stack  lookout- 
Mr.  Borland.  Then,  some  lookout  facilities  were  put  in  when  tlie 
buildinor  was  built? 

ilr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  This  building  was  erected  a  number  of  years  ag<». 
and  has  very  poor  lookout  facilities,  which  should  certainly  l>e  ex- 
tended and  made  more  accessible,  or  accessible  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  employees.  The  difficulty  there  is  that  it  can  not  be  jrottcn 
into  without  the  employees  knowing  of  the  presence  of  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  nothing  in  the  note  to  show  whv  it  can 
not  be  gotten  into  or  the  character  of  this  particular  lookout? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  The  memorandum  I  have  here  is  submitted 
to  us  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  a  letter  dated  November  28.  ask- 
ing us  to  provide  lookouts  at  each  one  of  these  places  and  giving  us 
data  in  regard  to  each  one  which  is  mentioned. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  not  au}^  information  as  to  what  the  actual 
condition  is? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  possibly  we  have  that  information  in  the 
department  and  I  can  furnish  it  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Wetmore,  when  these  requests  were  submitted 
to  you  by  the  Postmaster  General  did  you  go  over  them  to  see  whether 
they  were  embraced  within  j^our  present  authority  to  repair  and  pre- 
serve buildings? 

*  Mr.  ^^'ETMORE.  No,  sir;  because  the  comptroller  does  not  allow  us 
tMther  to  extend  a  lookout  or  to  build  a  new  one,  and  therefore  we 
have  to  ask  for  a  special  appropriation. 

Mr.  BoRLANp.  I  understood  you  to  ^ay  that  if  a  lookout  was  origi- 
nally installed  in  a  building 

yir.  Wetmore  (interposing).  We  can  then  keep  it  in  repair. 

^Ir.  Borland.  You  can  repair  and  extend  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  extend  it;  no  sir.  He  allows  us  simply  to  re- 
])air  and  preserve  it;  in  other  words,  he  construes  the  appropriation 
strictly  in  cases  where  we  have  not  a  long-established  precedent. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  the  comptroller  holds  in  effect  that  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  he  does  not  hold  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
building,  but  he  holds  that  the  appropriation  "  repairs  and  preserva- 
tion" means  repairs  and  preservation  and  not  improvements  or  modi- 
fication or  changes,  except,  as  I  say,  in  cases  where  w^e  have  had  long- 
established  precedents,  as  for  instance,  running  partitions,  making 
new  floors,  building  stairways,  and  cutting  windows,  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  at  Bay  City,  Mich.? 

Mr.  K00N8.  $168,399. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  customarv  to  have  lookouts  in  a  building:  of 
this  size. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  should  have  them  in  every  building.  Even 
in  the  small  buildings  we  should  have  a  stack  or  lookout  or  some 
facility  for  the  inspector  to  look  down  on  the  workroom  and  observe 
the  employees. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  this  building  been  built? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1893. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  You  have  carefully  estimated  these  items  as  to  the 
amount  necessary? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Our  office  has ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  seems  to  be  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  put  into 
a  lookout  for  a  small  building.  You  could  put  up  quite  a  little 
»>uilding  for  $2,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Doe§  .your  estimate  show  the  character  of  improve- 
ment? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  No,  sir;  this  estimate  does  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  statement  does  not  show  what  changes  you 
expect  to  make? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  it  is  probably  a  lookout  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  I  do  not  know  what  this  particular  case  would  show, 
hut  it  probably  runs  clfar  across  the  post-office  workroom  and  is  to 
l)e  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  seeing  into  the  swing 
room,  carriers'  rooms,  the  toilets,  and  the  money-order  and  registry 
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rooms  also.    They  are  usually  built  so  they  can  keep  the  employee^ 
under  their  eye  all  around  the  building. 

Note. — 

60  linear  feet  gaUery $1.  •>■» 

Painting  and  patching 3««» 

Contingencies :>*» 


o 


!!,<»*•• 


BOONE,  IOWA,   POST  OFFICE,   LOOKOUTS. 


Mr.  Borland.  "Boone,  Iowa,  post  office:  For  lookouts,  $1,500.'" 
What  is  the  condition  at  Boone? 

Mr.  KooNs.  We  need  there  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  look- 
out opening  off  of  the  postmaster's  toilet,  installing  ladder  and  a 
short  extension  of  the  walk  in  the  attic  which  now  connects  the  re- 
maining lookouts'  shafts,  etc.,  to  enable  the  inspector  to  enter  tlie 
lookout  from  the  postmaster's  toilet  so  he  would  not  be  observed. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  postal  receipts  at  Boone  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  $32,870. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  record  show  when  that  building  was 
constructed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  authorized  in  1902. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  that  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$88,477.45. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  it  completed? 

Mr.  "VA'^etmore.  It  was  occupied  in  1905. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  condition  at  Boone  which  has  changed 
since  1905,  when  the  building  was  completed? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Years  ago  there  was  not  the  attention  given  to  the 
entrances  to  these  lookouts  that  should  have  been,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  entrances  are  arranged  so  that  the  inspectors  are  observed  in 
going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  lookout,  which  practically  renders^ 
them  valueless.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  Norfolk,  Vfi,  Until 
we  got  an  appropriation  several  years  ago  to  extend  the  lookout 
there  the  inspector  had  to  enter  it  from  the  swing  room  of  the  car- 
riers and  clerks,  and,  of  course,  the  first  time  he  attempted  to  enter 
the  lookout  he  would  be  observed,  either  coming  in  or  going  out. 
which  would  practically  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  work 
from  the  lookout. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  it  not  the  original  purpose  in  conducting  these 
lookouts  that  they  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  inspector 
entering  them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  clerks? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir;  that  should  have  been  the  intention;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  this  particular  lookout  was  built  in  such  a  way 
that  he  enters  it  directly  from  the  mailing  room? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No;  I  think  he  enters  it  from  the  mezzanine  floor,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  up  and  down.  An  inspector  can  go  into  the  post- 
master's room  and  then  enter  the  lookout  without  attracting  any  at- 
tention, but  if  he  is  seen  going  up  the  stairs,  it  very  likely  would  at- 
tract attention  in  an  office  of  that  size. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  why  the  lookout? 
constructed  so  recently  were  constructed  in  a  way  that  they  were  not 
suitable  for  lookouts. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  the  custom  formerly  in  designing  post  offices 
to  take  the  views  of  the  local  postmaster  as  to  what  arrangements 
he  wanted :  but  some  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  8  or  9  years  ago,  there 
was  organized  in  the  Post  Office  Department  what  is  called  a  com- 
mittee on  public  buildings,  and  now,  instead  of  taking  the  views  of 
tlie  local  postmasters,  we  go  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  get 
the  views  of  that  committee.  The  committee  is  more  permanent 
than  the  postmasters.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  had  previously  was 
that  if  there  was  a  chf\,nge  otpostmasters  during  the  construction  of  a 
building,  we  were  often  called  upon  to  change  the  building  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  new  postmaster.  But  since  we  have  had  this  post- 
<  iffice  committee  to  advise  with  us,  the  buildings  have  been  better  de- 
signed to  meet  the  views  of  the  people  who  are  really  carrying  on 
the  post-office  work.  The  construction  of  lookouts  and  a  good  many 
other  things  in  the  buildings  have  been  very  much  improved  by 
following  that  advice. 

Mr.  Borland.  From  what  you  say,  these  lookouts  which  were  con- 
structed originally  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  local  post- 
masters, or,  at  least,  not  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
I*ost  Office  Department,  you  are  now  proposing  to  remodel  and 
reform  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Post  Office  Department  is  asking 
us  to  make  those  changes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  a  general  policy  that  they  have  adopted  as 
to  mail-carrying:  machinery?  Are  they  going  over  all  of  the  build- 
ings with  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  All  of  the  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  with- 
ing  the  last  10  years,  perhaps,  have  adequate  lookout  facilities  in 
them,  and  all  of  the  buildings  that  are  being  planned  at  this  time 
have  proper  lookout  facilities  provided.  There  are  a  few  of  those 
old  ones  in  which  we  have  to  provide  such  facilities.  There  are  a 
number  of  lookouts  that  we  want  to  put  in  such  condition  that 
they  will  be  of  some  use  to  us. 

Mr.  BoRi^ND.  Does  this  list  here  include  oil  of  the  buildings  that 
need  these  changes? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir;  this  list  completes  everything  we  have  at 
this  time.  The  only  other  changes,  I  should  say,  is  where  they  put 
an  addition  to  a  building,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now,  when 
we  plan  an  addition  we  also  plan  adequate  lookout  facilities.  There- 
fore, what  we  ask  the  committee  at  this  time  will  cure  this  defect  and 
proWde  for  the  needs  of  our  service. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  estimate  includes  all  of  the  buildings  that  re- 
quire that  change? 

Mr.  Kooxs.  Yes,  sir.  We  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  the  inspectors  in 
cliarge,  and  have  gotten  up  this  list  from  their  reports.  This  list 
comprises  all  the  buildings  where  we  need  changes. 

^rr.  Borland.  Does  vour  estimate  show  what  is  to  be  done  witli 
this  $1,500?        ^       .      ^    .    . 

Mr.  KooNs.  Xo,  sii-:  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  other.  This  provides 
for  making  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  lookout  opening  off  the 
postmaster*s  toilet,  installing  a  ladder  and  a  short  extension  of  the 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  That  item  for  Buffalo  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing yesterday  is  for  the  old  building ;  that  •  was  not  for  thtr 
building  that  they  are  proposing  to  put  this  equipment  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  the  new  building  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1901.  It  w^as  authorized  in  1888  and  complete.; 
in  1901. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  that  time  no  mail-handling  devices  were  put  in' 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

CAIRO,  ILL.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $2,500  for  lookouts  in  the  customhouse  an>i 
post  office  at  Cairo,  111. 

Mr.  KooNS.  There  are  no  lookouts  in  that  building  at  all,  and  thi- 
is  to  provide  them. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  no  lookouts  there  at  all  now? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No,  sir ;  there  is  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  building  been  completed  an«i 
occupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1872. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  there  has  never  been  any  lookout  in  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  postal  receipts  there? 

Mr.  KooNS.  $82,761. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  estimate  show  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

I  will  show  how  that  money  will  be  expended : 

70  linear  feet  gallery ll,'^' 

Painting  aud  patching 35^ 

2  shafts ■^" 

Contingencies 1'*' 


.> 


>«■ 


CARSOX  CITT,  NEV.,  post  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  lookouts  in  the  Carson  City,  Nev.,  courthou^f 
and  post  office  you  ask  $2,500.    This  note  reads :  "  The  Post  Oftf 
Department  requests  certain  changes  in  lookouts  to  insure  l>etter  pn 
tection  of  mail."    What  is  the  situation  there  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  This  is  for  improvements  to  the  lookouts  in  this  buiU 
ing.  The  lookouts  can  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  post-offi^^ 
workroom  and  over  the  entrance  leading  to  the  basement,  and  t^' 
view  openings  should  be  placed  therein  covering  all  departineiit>  "f 
the  office.  They  want  it  changed  to  the  south  side  of  the  post-offi<^ 
workroom. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  a  lookout  there  now  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  According  to  this  statement,  thiere  is  a  lookout.  Thi^ 
is  to  improve  the  present  facilities. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  fact,  to  reconstruct  it? 
'  Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir ;  partly. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  How  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  was  occupied  in  1891. 
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Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  population  of  Carson  City! 

Mr.  KooNS.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  second-class  office ;  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster  is  $2,400,  and  the  receipts  $14,268. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  receipts  are  $14,000,  and  you  ask  $2,500  for 
lookouts? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  do  not  exceed  $14,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  not  that  look  a  little  bit  high — ^$2,600  for  look- 
outs when  the  postal  receipts  are  only  $14,000  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  It  is  as  necessary  to  catch  a  thief  there  as  in  a  large 
office. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  get  them? 

Mr.  KooNS.  We  get  all  that  we  can;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  By  means  of  these  lookouts? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  methods. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  seems  to  me  that  $2,500  for  lookouts  in  an  office 
of  that  size  is  a  considerable  expenditure,  because  the  lookouts  could 
not  be  much  more  than  a  closet  with  some  sort  of  secret  entrance. 
Could  it  be  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  is  a  gallery  across  the  end,  looking  down  into 
the  swing  room,  money-order  room,  and  other  departments.  The 
lookouts  afford  different  views. 

Mr.  KooNS.  It  has  a  shaft  that  drops  down  to  the  toilets  on  the 
first  floor.  They  are  located  in  chambers  in  the  walls,  so  that  the 
lookouts  cover  the  toilet,  washroom,  locker  rooms,  and  all  the  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Borland.  All  of  them  are  covered  by  the  lookouts? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  intend  to  cover  all  of  the  departments  by  these 
liiokouts  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir;  the  money-order  department,  the  mailing 
room,  registry  room,  toilets,  locker  rooms,  and  swing  rooms. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  a  swing  room? 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  where  the  clerks  and  carriers  remain  when 
off  duty. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  lookout  has  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover  all 
of  the  departments  where  the  clerks  may  go  when  in  the  building? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  must  also  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover 
the  distributing  cases. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  believe  you  stated  there  is  a  lookout  now  in  the 
Carson  City  office  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  part  of  a  lookout  there  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  is  to  move  it  to  the  south  side? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL- CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  mail-conveying  machinery  in  the  Chicago  post 
office  you  ask  $12,000.  That  estimate  covers  500  feet  of  12-inch  belt, 
at  $10\  $5,000;  336  feet  of  30-inch  bumper  belt,  at  $10,  $3,360;  4  steel 
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chutes,  at  $500,  $2,000 ;  2  distributing  tables,  at  $800,  $1,600.  inakinjr 
a  total  of  $11,960.    What  kind  of  a  belt  is  a  bumper  belt? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  a  short  belt  feeding  onto  the  main-line  Wit, 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  steel  chutes  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  carry  the  mail  by  gravity  from  one  floor  to 
another. 

Mr.  Bokland.  What  are  these  distributing  tables? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  where  the  belt  dumps  the  mail  onto  those 
large  distributing  tables.  They  are  big  flat  tables,  with  rails  on  the 
sides. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  class  these  tables  as  a  part  of  the  mail- 
conveying  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  are  a  part  of  it.  The  table  is  a  part  of  the 
system,  and  is  incident  to  it.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  system 
complete. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  belts  carry  the  mail  to  these  distributing  tal)les, 
and  then  the  mail  is  taken  up  by  hand  and  carried  to  other  distrih 
uting  points.    That  may  be  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  a  distributing  table,  strictly  si)eaking,  is  not  -a 
part  of  a  mail-conveying  system  at  all. 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  the  way  the  term  is  used  there,  there  is  probably 
a  conflict.  This  is  not  the  distributing  table  that  we  have  in  the 
regular  equipment  of  a  post  office,  without  reference  to  mail-handling 
machinery.    This  is  a  very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  do  these  distributing  tables  costing  $800  look 
like? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  intended  simply  to  receive  the  mail  that  con»e> 
down  the  chutes  or  on  the  conveyers  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  have  not  got  that  information. 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  term  is  used  there  in  connection  with  labor-saving 
machinery.  It  is  a  large  platform  table  to  which  the  large  belts 
convey  the  mail,  and  from  that  platform  table  the  mail  is  distributed 
to  other  belts.  That  is  what  is  called  a  distributing  table  in  con- 
nection with  labor-saving  machinery.  It  is  a  large  table,  about  *2«* 
feet  square.  Some  of  them  are  large  enough  for  9  or  10  men  t*^ 
work  on  them. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  New  York  post  office  installation  thet 
actually  stand  on  them.  The  men  working  on  these  tables  take  the 
mail  from  the  belts  and  put  it  off  on  other  belts  that  may  be  running: 
at  right  angles.  It  is  a  station,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  system  when* 
mail  can  be  shifted  from  one  belt  to  another  and  carried  to  different 
parts  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  this  distributing  table  that  you  want  installed  in 
Chicago  something  new  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that 

to  say. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  using  this  class  of  tables  at  other  offices? 

Mr.  KooNS.  They  are  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  New  York 
mail-conveying  machinery.  They  are  included  in  the  adverti6ement> 
for  that  machinery. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  something  new  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  No,  sir;  it  is  necessary  in  a  large  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  using  them  now  in  any  other  offices? 
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Mr.  KooNs.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  They  are  included  in  the 
system  at  Xew  York.  That  mail-liandling  system  or  mail-conveying 
machinery  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  For  the  Chicago  (%ce  there  was  appropriated 
$200,000  for  mechanical  devices,  and  out  of  that  they  spent  a  large 
amount  of  money  putting  in  a  rather  complete  system  of  mail- 
handling  and  mail-conveymg  devices.  That  was  a  good  many  years 
ago — I  think  it  was  in  1905.    This  is  an  extension  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  this  building  first  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1905. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  at  that  time  $200,000  was  appropriated  for 
mail-handling  devices? 

Mr.  Wetmokb.  For  mechanical  devices. 

Mr.  Borl.\nd.  Including  mail-handling  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  is  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  vou  a  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  out  of  that  $200,000  for  mail-conveying  and  mail-handling 
devices.    I  can  supply  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  had  $200,000  with  which  to  equip  the  Chicago 
office? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  With  mechanical  devices  of  various  kinds,  but  a 
part  of  that  appropriation  was  used  for  a  mail-conveying  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  $12,000  is  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KooNs.  St.  Louis  has  one  of  these  distributing  tables. 

Mr.  Borland.  Of  the  same  class,  costing  $800? 

Mr.  KooNS.  I  imagine  it  is  the  same  proposition.  About  10  men 
work  on  the  one  in  St.  Louis.  We  have  only  four  oflSces  that  are 
equipped  with  labor-saving  devices  to  any  great  extent.  Those  offices 
are  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  the  new  building  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
Washington  City  post  office. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  a  small  intallation  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  you  have  said  in  regard  to  this  new  policy 
that  you  have  entered  upon  applies  to  this  item;  that  is,  you  are 
having  these  estimates  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
money  expended  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Rather  that  than  change  it  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 

davenport,  IOWA,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $1,800  for  lookouts  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  for  an  extension  of  the  present  lookouts. 

Mr.  BoRi^ND.  When  was  this  building  occupied  i 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  occupied  in  1896;  it  was  extended  and  re- 
occupied  in  1911. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  that  time  were  the  lookouts  put  in  for  the  ex- 
tended portion  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  could  not  say  from  personal  knowledge,  but  if 
that  extension  involved  the  post-office  workroom  I  presume  that  there 
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were  some  extensions  of  the  lookouts  at  that  time.  I  could  not  tell 
about  that  without  going  back  and  getting  out  the  contract  and  seeing 
what  we  had  there. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  items  were  prac- 
tically confined  to  old  post-office  buildings  where  the  lookouts  were 
not  constructed  according  to  the  present  views  of  the  department. 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  this  particular  case  it  appears  that  the  building 
was  extended  in  1911.  Did  not  that  extension  include  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  old  structure  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  contract  for  extension  of  building  included  ex- 
tension of  lookouts. 
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DULUTH,  MINN.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  "  Duluth,  Minn.,  post  office,  courthouse, 
and  customhouse :  For  mail-conveying  machinery,  $4,000."  That  in- 
cludes 62  feet  of  tray  conveyor  at  $25,  $1,500;  and  86  feet  of  18- inch 
belt,  at  $20,  $1,720.  That  only  totals  $3,270,  and  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  is  $4,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  made  it  that  amount  in  round  numbers,  but  that 
is  the  way  the  estimate  is  made  up. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  a  tray  conveyor,  Mr.  Duncan  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  A  tray  conveyor  is  a  box  approximately  20  inches 
long  [indicating],  the  width  of  an  ordinary  letter,  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  the  letters  set  up  in  order  and  faced  as  they  come  out  of  the 
cases  or  from  the  cancelmg  machine.  The  tray  is  set  onto  a  belt  and 
carried  from  one  station  to  another,  and  it  has  a  device  above  the  box 
arranged  so  that  it  will  go  off  the  belt  at  a  station.  A  tray  can  be 
sent  to  the  box  section,  where  an  arm  will  sweep  it  off ;  another  one 
with  the  device  set  differently  will  pass  that  point  and  go  over  to  the 
general  delivery.  The  trays  are  brought  back  on  the  belt  either 
loaded  or  empty,  as  circumstances  require. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  are  the  receipts  of  the  Duluth  office? 

Mr.  Duncan.  $451,448. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  estimate  here  for  only  62  feet  of  tray  conveyor 
and  86  feet  of  18-inch  belt.  As  I  understand  it,  the  18-inch  belt  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  tray  conveyor. 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  18-inch  belt? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  not  with  the  tray  conveyor;  the  tray  conveyor 
is  separate.    The  18-inch  belt  is  a  broad  belt  to  run  from  the  drops, 
.carrying  packages  and  mail  matter  from  the  front  of  the  office  back 
to  the  mailing  section. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  there  would  be  two  separate  conveyors? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  tray  conveyor  and  a  belt  conveyor,  the  belt  con- 
veyor to  carry  one  class  of  matter  to  one  point  and  the  tray  con- 
veyor to  carry  a  different  class  of  mail  to  another  point? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Would  j^ou  say  that  in  an  office  where  there  was  only 
i\2  feet  of  tray  conveyor  necessary  there  was  much  labor  saved? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  in  an  office  with  a  great  deal  of  mail  it  re- 
fill ires  the  constant  running  across  the  workroom  floor  on  the  part  of 
the  clerks  from  one  point  to  another,  whereas  if  they  can  be  kept,  at 
their  cases  and  kept  distributing  the  mails  brought  to  them  on  the 
tray  conveyore,  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved  in  the  aggregate. 
The  time  saved  in  a  day  might  onlv  be  an  hour,  but  the  aggregate  in 
a  year  would  be  quite  large.  I  ao  not  know  how  much  would  be 
saved  in  going  the  62  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  would  not  be  going  back  and  forth  constantly, 
but  would  only  do  that  occasionally  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  it  w^uld  be  frequently  done  during  the  day. 
This  conveyor  would  take  the  mail  from  the  canceling  machine, 
where  the  mail  is  first  made  ready  for  distribution,  through  the 
primary  cases  and  it  would  take  it  irom  there  over  to  the  citjr  divi- 
sion, where  it  is  worked  and  taken  out  for  delivery  by  carriers  on 
their  several  trips  during  the  day,  and  also  take  mail  from  the 
primary  cases  to  the  box  section. 

ELKHART,  IND.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  "  Elkhart,  Ind.,  post  office :  For  lookouts, 
$1,000." 

Mr.  KooNS  (reading) : 

The  lookouts  in  this  hnildin^  should  he  connected  hy  hniUUng  a  runway  alonp 
the  eellinp  of  the  workroom  to  connect  the  two  Rei>arate  lookouts.  An  oi)enlng 
should  he  made  wliich  will  i)erniit  of  ohservation  in  the  clerk's  toilet  from  tlie 
hnikout. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  to  cost  $1,000? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoRL.\ND.  How  large  an  office  is  that? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $3,400  and  the  receipts 
<iir)l,941. 

Mr.  BoRi^\ND.  This  is  for  the  extension  of  the  present  lookouts? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir:  to  connect  the  two  lookouts  that  are  now  in 
the  building. 

Note. — 

JN)  linear  feet  runway $350 

ruttinjr  two  oi>eninjrs  in  ceilinjr 50 

i'uttinjc  opening  in  clerk's  toilet 50 

I'atchingr  and  contlnjfencles 550 

1,000 
FMNT,  MICir.,  rORT  OFHCE,  liOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  "  Flint,  Mich.,  post  office :  For  lookouts, 
<i:i,400." 

Mr.  KooNS.  It  is  impossible  to  see  more  than  one-half  of  the  ^A*ork- 
room  from  the  lookout,  there  being  an  offset  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building  for  which  no  lookout  is  provided.  The  runway  should  be 
extended  over  the  postmaster's  private  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  large  an  office  is  this? 
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Mr.  KooNS.  The  postmaster's  salary  is  $3,400,  and  the  receipts 
$126,783. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  there  $3,400.  Are  there  smy  loi»k- 
outs  there  now  ?     There  must  be  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  KooNS.  There  is  a  lookout  there  now,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
see  more  than  one-half  of  the  workroom  from  the  lookout,  there  Ije- 
in^  an  offset  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  for  which  no  lookout  i? 
provided.  The  runway  should  be  extended  over  the  postmaster's 
private  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  to  extend  it  into  that  offset  and  extend  it 
over  the  postmaster's  private  office? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  looks  like  a  considerable  extension,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  considerable  extension. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  building  been  occupied? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Since  1909. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  that  building  was  built  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  that  he  has  no  reason  now  to  complain  about 
the  location  of  those  lookouts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  that  postmaster  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  do  not  consult  the  local  postmasters  any  more 
about  the  location  of  these  lookouts  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  No  ;  we  go  to  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and  they 
handle  the  situation  themselves  and  give  us  the  results  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  committee. 
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FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CARRYING  MACHINERY'. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  ''Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  post  office:  For 
mail-conveying  machinery,  $7,000."'' 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  a  broad  belt  from  the  drops  back  to  the  can- 
celing machines  and  then  a  sweep-off  conveyor  from  the  earners' 
cases  in  the  citj^-delivery  secticm  to  return  mail. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  18-inch  belt  is  114  feet  long  and  the  sweep-off 
belt  is  4:^2  long.  Has  there  been  any  mail-conveying  device  in  that 
post  office  heretofore? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  done  at  the  Fort  Wavne  office? 

Mr.  Kooxs.  It  is  a  $8,700  office,  and  the  receipts  are  $151,941. 

FRESNO,  CAL.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is  "Fresno,  Cal.,  post  office:  For  mail- 
conveving  nuichinerv,  $2,000.'"  Your  estimate  is  for  50  feet  of  1^- 
inch  belt,  at  $20,  $1,000,  and  one  chute  25  feet  long,  at  $20  per  f<K>t, 
$500;  a  total  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  belt  conveyor  is  from  the  drops  back  to  the  fac- 
ing table  and  canceling  machine,  and  the  chute  is  to  carry  parcel- 
post  matter  from  the  main  work  floor  down  to  the  basement. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Why  is  $2,000  asked  for  and  the  estimate  $1,500! 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  will  have  to  supply  that. 

Note. — ^The  same  units  of  cost  were  used  in  preparing  tlie  estimates  for  all 
items  of  mechanical  mall-conveying  apparatus  contained  in  the  bill.  In  those 
cus4»s  where  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  details  shown  on  the  memo- 
raiiilum  subniitteil  in  the  hearings  and  the  estimate  as  submiftetl,  the  depart- 
ment took  into  consideration  such  conditions  as  might  add  to  the  cost  In  those 
<-;ises  ami  estimated  accordingly,  knowing  that  the  work  can  not  be  contracted 
for  at  the  same  prices  in  widely  separate(l  cities. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  only  50  feet  of  18-inch  belt  in  that  case. 
That  is  not  a  very  long  distance  in  which  to  transport  mail  by  a 
m€>chanical  device. 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  but  it  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  drops  as 
the  mail  comes  in,  and  it  would  save  that  much  crossing  of  the  work- 
room floor,  which  is  constant  and  frequent  during  every  work  day. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  done  at  that  office? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  pOwStmaster's  salarv  is  $3,500,  and  the  receipts  are 
$180,745. 

GALESBURO,  ILL.,  POST  OFl-^lCE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is: 

(valesburg,  111.,  post  office:  For  lookouts,  $2,500. 

Mr.  Kooxs.  The  inspector  states  that  it  will  take  a  thorough 
remodeling  of  the  entire  system  to  make  the  lookouts  in  this  building 
satisfactory,  as  at  present  they  are  useless. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  building  been  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Since  1894. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  the  lookouts,  vou  sav,  are  entirely  useless? 

Mr.  Koons.  Practically  useless;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  were  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  some  post- 
master ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  presume  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  is  the  business  of  the  Galesburg  office? 

Mr.  Koons.  The  postmaster's  salarv  is  $3,300,  and  the  receipts  are 
$87^58. 
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HARTl-'ORD,    CONN.,    POST    OFFICE,    MAIL    CONVEYORS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is : 

Hartford.  Conn.,  customhouse  and  post  office:  For  ma  11 -conveying  machinery, 
S3,000. 

The  estimate  calls  for  one  belt  conveyor,  200  feet  at  $10  per  foot, 
$2,000,  and  120  feet  of  sweep-off  conveyor  at  $10,  $1,200,  a  total  of 
$3,200.  I  suppose  there  are  no  mail-carrying  devices  there  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  of  that  office? 
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Mr.  KooNs.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $6,000  and  the  receipt 
$806,585. 

Mi\  Borland.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  mail  is  han- 
dled on  one  floor  or  on  two  floors. 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  is  one  belt  that  goes  from  the  main  floor  up 
to  the  mezzanine  floor,  which  is,  in  effect,  another  story ;  the  other  bell 
is  for  the  distribution  to  the  carriers'  cases. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  building  been  erected  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  built  originally  in  1882,  and  there  was  an 
authorization  for  an  extension  in  1902. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  the  extension  made? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  at  a  cost  of  $240,000 ;  but  it  does  not  sliow 
when  that  was  completed. 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND.,   POST   OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  courthouse  and  post  office:  For  mall-conveying  machin- 
erj',  $25,000. 

The  items  figure  up  to  $22,860,  and  the  estimate  is  $25,000. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  large  buildng. 
Mr.  Borland.  I  notice  you  have  added  an  item  of  $5,000,  which 
was  not  included  in  the  postmaster's  estimate. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  What  is  that  ? 
Mr.  Borland  (reading)  : 

A  carriers'  sweep-off  was  not  included  by  the  postmaster,  but  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  include  one  in  the  estimate,  as  same  forms  a  part  of  most  ever^ 
installation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  our  solution  of  the  problem  that  they  have 
put  up  to  us.  That  is  a  large  installation  and  a  large  building,  the 
building  having  cost  $1,900,000.    It  was  completed  in  1905. 

JACKSON,  MICH.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  next  is,  "Jackson,  Mich.,  post  office  and  court- 
house :  For  lookouts,  $3,000."      ' 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  to  provide  gallery  lookouts,  as  proposed  in 
diagrams  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect.  They  have  none 
there  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  at  Jackson? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $3,500,  and  the  receipts 
are  $192,450. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  there  are  no  lookouts  there  now? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  note  shows  that — 

The  Post  Office  Department  requests  changes  in  present  lookouts  to  insure 
better  protection  of  mail,  and  the  amount  estimated  for  will  therefore  be 
required. 

Mr.  KooNS.  I  think  it  is  a  gallery  lookout  which  he  wants  to  put 
in.    I  guess  they  have  just  a  stack  there  now. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  was  completed  in  1895. 
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liMI  liuetir  feet  of  gallery $2,500 

K*ainting  and  patching 350 

I  'oiitingencles 150 

Total 3,000 

JACKSONVILLE,   JXu^..   POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  post  office  and  courthouse:  For 
lookouts,  $1,500.     WTiat  is  the  condition  there? 

Mr.  KooNs.  He  wants  the  lookouts  extended  and  to  paint  the  in- 
jside  a  dark  color  and  rearrange  the  louvers  so  that  a  better  view  can 
l>e  had. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  of  that  office? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  salary  is  $5,000,  and  the  receipts  are  $550,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  ^ATien  was  that  building  built? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1895,  and  there  was  an  extension  authorized  in 
190(5. 

44  linear  feet  of  gallery  at  $25 $1, 100 

Painting 200 

<;;'ontingencies 200 

Total 1,500 

JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J.,  POST  OFFICE,   MAIL-CONVEYING   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  post  office:  For  mail-conveying 
machinery,  $5,000.    How  much  are  the  receipts  at  Jersev  Citv  ? 
Mr.  KooNs.  $726,180. 

KEOKUK,   IOWA,   POST  OFFICE,   LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  courthouse,  post  office,  etc.:  For 
lookouts,  $1,500. 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  inspector  says  "  to  provide  suitable  lookout.  The 
])resent  lookout  can  not  be  used.'" 

Mr.  Borland.  He  does  not  say  why? 

Mr.  KooNS.  This  notation  does  not  say ;  no,  sir.  We  will  furnish 
that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  was  built  in  1890. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  at  Keokuk? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $3,200,  and  the 
receipts  $79,280. 

4.")  linear  feet  of  gallery $1,125 

Painting  and  patching . 250 

^Vmtingencies 1 125 

Total 1,  500 

KNOXVII^E,  TENN.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  KnoxWlle,  Tenn.,  post  office  and  courthouse:  For 
lookouts,  $3,500. 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  two  lookouts  at  present  are  worthless.  In  order 
to  make  the  system  satisfactory  the  two  lookouts  should  be  connected 
l>y  a  gallery  with  an  entrance  from  the  room  assigned  for  the  use  of 
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the  inspector.  They  have  a  lookout  on  each  side  of  the  building  and 
no  connection  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  a  pretty  large  item,  $3,500. 

Mr.  KooNs.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good-sized  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  there? 

Mr.  K00N8.  The  salary  of  the  postmaster  is  $3,600,  and  the  re- 
ceipts $244,311. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  bulding  been  built? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  original  construction  was  in  1874,  and  an  ex- 
tension was  authorized  in  1906  and  completed  in  1909. 

100  linear  feet  of  pillery $2,  .=M1»'» 

Painting  and  patchinjr 500 

Entrance 100 

2  connections 200 

Contingencies IT^i 


Total 8.  50ij 

I 
LANSING,  MICH.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.   Borland.  Lansing,   Mich.,   post   office:  For  mail-conveying 
machinery,  $1,500.    Sixty  feet  of  18-mch  belt  conveyor,  at  $20,  $1,200.    | 
The  amount  asked  for  is  $1,500.    That  is  a  comparatively  small  con- 
veyor, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir.    Postal  receipts  are  $252,059. 

LAWRENCE,    MASS.,  POST  OFFICE,   MAIL-CONVEYING   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  post  office:  For  mail-conveying 
machinery,  $1,500.  The  estimate  is  66  feet  of  18-inch  belt  conveyor, 
at  $20,  $1,320;  that  is  a  small  one  also? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  a  $3,400  office,  and  the  receipts  are  $144,751. 

LINCOLN,   NEBR.,  POST  OFFICE,   MAIL- CONVEYING   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  post  office  and  courthouse:  For 
mail-conveying  machinery,  $6,000.  The  detailed  estimate  is  266  feet 
of  basket  sweep-off,  at  $10,  $2,660;  118  feet  of  18-inch  belt,  at  $20. 
$2,360 ;  one  chute,  at  $500 ;  total,  $5,520.  What  is  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  at  Lincoln? 

Mr.  KooNS.  $474,752. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Little  Eock,  Ark.,  post  office  and  courthouse:  For 
mail-conveying  machinery,  $3,500,  which  consists  of  84  feet  of  30-inch 
belt,  at  $25  per  foot,  $2,100 ;  15  feet  of  16-inch  belt,  at  $20  per  foot. 
$300 ;  74  feet  of  8-inch  belt,  at  $10,  $740,  making  a  total  of  $3,140, 
and  the  amount  asked  for  is  $3,500.  What  is  the  amount  of  business 
at  Little  Rock? 

Mr.  K00N8.  $338,793. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  post  oflSce  and  courthouse:  For 
lookouts,  $4,000. 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  present  lookouts  in  the  post  office  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  are  wholly  inadequate.  To  put  them  in  satisfactory  condition 
the  present  ones  should  be  extended  as  shown  in  the  plans;  a  new 
lookout  should  be  built  to  extend  along  rear  of  room,  and  doors 
placed  in  lookout  tower  leading  to  first  and  second  floors,  and  the 
same  arrangement  at  points  shown  in  plans. 

^Ir.  Borland.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  done  at  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  receipts  are  $2,217,194. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  the  building  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1910. 

Mr.  Borland.  Why  were  these  lookouts  not  provided? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  have  to  submit  an  explanation  of  that,  be- 
cause that  is  not  on  the  Postmaster  General's  lists  as  I  have  it  here. 

100  linear  feet  of  prallery $2,750 

<  Hitting,  opening,  and  connecting: 250 

Tainting  ami  patching 300 

Shifting  carriers 500 

<%»ntingencies 200 

Total 4.000 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  POST  0FFIC:E,   MAIL-CONVEYING   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  are  also  asking  for  $5,000  worth  of  mail- 
conveying  machinery,  as  follows :  Forty  feet  of  30-inch  belt  conveyor, 
at  $25,  $1,000;  145  feet  of  tray  conveyor,  at  $20,  $2,900;  repairs  and 
changes  in  present  system,  $1,500,  making  a  total  of  $5,400.  There  is 
a  system  of  mail  conveying  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Paid  for  out  of  the  Post  Office  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  think  we  paid  that  out  of  an 
appropriation  of  $25,000  under  the  act  of  February  25, 1910. 

Mr.  Borland.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  mechanical  devices? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  an  extension  of  that  system. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  was  the  date  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  February  25,  1910. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  POST  OFFICE,   MAIL-CON VEYINQ   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Louisville,  Ky.,  post  office:  For  mail -conveying 
machinery,  $5,000.  The  detailed  estimate  is  as  follows:  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  of  tray  conveyor,  at  $20,  $2,800:  84  feet  of 
.^weep  oflF.  at  $10,  $840;  50  feet  of  IH-mch  belt,  at  $20,  $1,000;  total, 
5M.640.    How  much  business  is  done  at  Louisville? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $1,239,507. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  not  a  new  building? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  built  in  1893. 
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LOWELL,    MASS.,    POST    OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERT. 

Mr.  Borland.  Lowell,  Mass.,  post  office:  For  mail-conveying 
machinery,  $800.  The  detailed  estimate  is  25  feet  of  inclined  belt,  at 
$30  per  foot,  $750.    What  is  the  object  of  this  f 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  there. 

MARQUETTE,   MICH.,   POST  OFFICE,   LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Marquette,  Mich.,  courthouse  and  post  office:  For 
lookouts,  $1,500. 
Mr.  KooNS.  The  inspector  states: 

There  is  no  way  of  observing  the  work  of  the  money -order  and  registry  rooms, 
and  no  opportunity  to  make  observatiODS  of  the  swing  and  toilet  rooms.  These 
extensions  are  necessary  as  well  as  an  entrance  to  the  lookout  from  the  aeeoiwl 
floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  that  building  built  ? 

Mr.  Wbtmorb.  In  1889. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  done  there? 

Mr.  KooNs.  That  is  a  $3,000  office,  with  receipts  of  about  $41,000. 

44  linear  feet  of  gallery $1,  l(n 

Entrance  second  floor 100 

Swing  and  toilet  rooms 1.5<> 

Painting  and  patching 100 

Ck)ntingencies 5o 

Total 1, 50»> 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  POST  OFTICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  "Milwaukee,  Wis.,  post  office,  courthouse,  and  cus- 
tomhouse :  For  lookouts,  $10,000." 
Mr.  KooNS.  The  note  says: 

Bricks  and  mortar  left  in  the  lookout  after  completion  of  section  1  should  be 
removed,  and  a  steam  pipe  in  this  section  should  be  covered  with  asbestos  or 
removed.  Completion  of  section  designated  as  No.  2  in  plans  of  Treasury  De- 
partment as  soon  as  possible.  Entrance  should  be  made  to  the  lookout  from 
the  second  floor  of  the  post  ofl^ce.  A  small  room  not  In  use  Is  available  from 
which  entrance  could  be  gained.  Extension  of  lookout  to  include  part  desig- 
nated as  section  No.  3  In  Treasury  plains.  Shutters  should  be  placed  In  tho 
lookout  In  order  to  give  a  view  of  the  room  which  It  Is  proposed  to  use  for 
parcel-post  purposes. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  this  building  completed? 
Mr.  Wetmorb.  In  1899. 

Mr.   Borland.  Does  that   indicate  there  have  been   steam  pipe? 
runninff  through  the  lookout  without  asbestos  covering  all  this  time^ 
Mr.  KooNs.  The  note  says : 

And  a  steam  pFpe  in  this  section  should  he  covere<l  witli  asbestos  or  removeil. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  has  apparently  been  there  all  this  time. 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  this  note. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  the  note  indicate  that  this  will  extend  it  to  the 
parcel-post  department? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  tell  how  much  of  this  appropriation  is  for 
extending  it  to  the  parcel-post  department? 
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Mr.  KooNS.  No,  sir;  not  from  this  statement.  I  can  supply  that 
information. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  tell  that,  Mr.  Wetmore? 

Mr.  WE?rMORB.  From  $75  to  $100. 

Mr.  Borland.  Can  you  tell  how  much  of  it  is  for  covering  these 
steam  pipes  with  asbestos? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Approximately  $100  is  included  for  pipe  covering. 

350  lineal  feet  of  gaUery $8,750 

Painting  and  patching 650 

2  connections 300 

Basement  lookout 300 

Total , 10,  000 

HIIiWAUKEE,    WIS.,   POST   OFFICE,    MAIL- CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  "Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  mail-con veving  machiiierv, 
$5,000." 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  new  installation. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  detailed  estimate  is  as  follows :  Seventy  feet  of 
18-inch  belt,  at  $20,  $1,400;  180  feet  of  sweep-off,  at  $10,  $1,800; 
90  feet  of  30-inch  belt,  at  $25,  $2,260.  What  is  the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts at  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  KooNs.  $2,078,478.    That  is  a  $6,000  office. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  this  is  new  installation  of  mail-conveying 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  there  now  except  some 
ordinary  elevators  running  from  one  floor  to  the  other. 

NASHVILLE,    TENN.,    POST    OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  mail-conveying  machinery, 
$3,500.  The  detailed  estimate  is  for  180  feet  of  18-inch  belt  at  $20, 
$3,600. 

Mr^  Duncan.  That  is  new  installation. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  is  a  new  extension  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  was  extended  in  1906. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  an  item  in  the  bill  here  for  continuation  of 
extension,  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  another  extension  has  been  authorized,  but 
that  has  not  been  started  yet. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  your  appropriation  for  the  extension  include 
anything  for  mechanical  equipment? 

Mr.  Wet^iore.  Yes;  all  of  these  extension  appropriations  author- 
ize the  extension  of  the  mechanical  equipment  ox  the  building  so  far 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  extension  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  ca^e  here?  Can  you  say  whether  there 
is  an  authorization  in  this  case  for  mechanical  equipment? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  no  separate  authorization  for  mechanical 
equipment,  but  the  appropriations  in  the  1913  bill  which  author- 
izes the  extension  of  buildings  authorizes  the  use  of  the  extension 
appropriation  for  extending  the  mechanical  equipment  so  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  building  affects  the  mechanical  equipment. 
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Mr.  Borland.  What  would  be  the  case  here?  Suppose  you  in- 
stalled this  mail-conveying  machinery  in  the  old  part  of  the  build- 
ing before  the  extension  was  built,  would  you  extend  the  mail-carrv- 
ing  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  our  appropriation  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment would  not  include  mail-handling  devices. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  would  have  to  come  back  here  for  an  additional 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  this  $3,500  appropriation  would  only  be  for 
the  present  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  AVliat  amount  of  business  is  done  at  Nashville? 

Mr.    Wetmoke.  $780,932,   and   the   population    is    115,000. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  post  OFFICE,  MAIL-CON >^YI NO  MACHINERT. 

Mr.  Borland.  Newark,  N.  J.,  customhouse  and  post  office:  For 
mail-conveying  machinery,  $10,000.  The  detailed  estimate  is  as 
follows :  Four  hundred  feet  of  sweep-off  at  $10,  $4,000 ;  160  feet  of 
tray  conveyor,  at  $20,  $3,000 ;  150  feet  of  24-inch  belt,  at  $22,  $3,300. 
Is  this  new  installation  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Ye«,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  is  this  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  original  building  was  completed  in  1896,  and    ' 
the  extension  was  completed  in  1903. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  at  this  office?  I 

Mr.  KooNs.  It  is  a  $6,000  office,  with  receipts  of  $1,511,620. 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  Norfolk,  Va.,  courthouse  and  post  office:  For  mail-    i 
conveying  machinery,  $6,000.     The  detailed  estimate  is  as  follows: 
Sixtv-five  feet  of  18-inch  belt,  at  $20,  $1,300 ;  70  feet  of  trav  conveyor,    ' 
at  $20,  $1,400;  200  feet  of  sweep-off,  at  $10,  $2,000;  on  chute,  $500,    ^ 
making  a  total  of  $5,200.  I 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  new  installation. 

Mr.  Borland.  Does  that  indicate  they  are  on  separate  floors? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  that  is  all  on  one  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  meant  by  having  a  chute? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  to  be  a  chute  from  the  mezzanine  floor  down 
to  the  main  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  does  not  go  to  the  basement? 

Mr.  KooNs.  No;  I  was  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  done  at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  salary  is  $3,900,  and  the  receipts  $432,604. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  a  building  is  it? 

Mr.  Wet:more.  It  was  completed  in  1900. 

OMAHA,  NEBR.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  courthouse,  customhouse,  and  post 
office :  For  lookouts,  $3,700. 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  tower  lookouts  in  this  building  are  practically 
useless,  and  in  order  that  effective  depredation  work  may  be  done  it 
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is  essential  that  ii  system  of  gallery  lookouts  be  installed,  entrance  to 
l>e  from  the  main  lobby  or  from  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 
There  is  nothing  there  now  but  a  tower  which  goes  up  through  the 
center  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1898. 

Mr.  BoRL.\ND.  What  are  the  receipts? 

Mr.  KooNs.  It  is  a  $6,000  office. 

125  lineal  feet  of  jrallery $3,125 

2    entrance   connections 200 

Fainting  and  patching 300 

Contingencies 75 

Total 3,  700 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  Peoria,  111.,  post  office  and  customhouse:  For  look- 
outs, $1,000. 

Mr.  KooNS.  It  is  impossible  to  see  certain  parts  of  the  workroom, 
:md  in  order  to  cover  the  entire  space  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  lookout  above  30  feet. 

Mr.  BoRi^ND.  How  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  was  first  occupied  in  .1889  and  the 
extension  was  completed  in  1910. 

Mr.  Borland.  Whv  were  not  the  lookouts  extended  at  that  time? 
Was  there  any  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  KooNs.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  or  not.  I  can  not 
tell  from  this  list. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  done  there  ? 

Mr.KooNs.  $442,602. 

30  Hneal  feet  of  gallery $750 

Patching  and  painting 150 

Contingencies -       100 

Total 1,000 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS  AND  MEZZANINK  FLOOR. 

I  See  p.  1422.  ] 

Mr. Borland.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  post  office  and  courthouse:  For 
lookouts,  $7,000.  This  is  in  conjunction  with  the  remodeling  of  the 
mezzanine  floor,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Those  two  items  ought  to  be  consolidated.  The 
mezzanine  floor  and  the  lookouts  should  l)e  built  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  estimate  here  for  mail-conveying  ma- 
chinery at  Philadelphia  for  which  you  ask  $50,000.  How  many 
floors  are  used  in  Philadelphia  for  mail  distribution? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  use  the  main  floor  for  ordinary  mail,  and  we 
have  the  registered  mail  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  the  mez- 
zanine floor  is  also  used  for  ordinary  mail. 

Mr,  Borland.  Is  the  main  floor  the  same  as  the  first  floor? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  used  for 
registered  mail,  and  on  the  first  floor  and  the  mezzanine  floor  the 
ordinary  mail  is  distributed. 

240  Hneal  feet  of  gallery $6,  OOO 

Painting  and  imtching 80O 

Contingencies 20O 

Total 7,  OOO 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $50,000  for  mail- 
conveying  machinery.  Is  there  any  mail-conveying  machinery  there 
now? 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  is  a  verv  limited  amount  of  it  there.  There 
IS  one  two-way  conveyor  from  the  letter  drops  to  the  special-delivery 
section  and  another  belt,  a  two-way  carrier  belt  from  the  canceling 
machines  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  that  is  all  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  information  to  show  how  this  will 
affect  the  number  of  men  employed  there? 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  is  a  statement  hei*e  that  if  a  full  and  adequate 
conveyor  system  is  put  in  it  will  effect  a  saving  of  $25,000  annually. 

Mr.  Borland.  How? 

• 

Mr.  Duncan.  By  elimination  of  the  trucking  of  the  mail  around 
through  the  very  congested  mail  workroom  floor  and  the  elimination 
of  a  number  of  men  now  necessarv  to  do  the  work.  It  cmly  takes  25 
clerks  at  an  average  of  $1,000  eacti  to  make  a  saving  of  $25,000. 

PriTSBURGH,  pa.,  1»08T  OFFICE,   MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

[Seep.  1402.] 

Mr.  Borland.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  post  office:  For  mail-conveying 
machinery,  $7,500.  There  is  a  notation  here  that  there  is  a  bill  pend- 
ing to  construct  a  new  post  office  at  Pittsburgh,  in  which  event  this 
item  should  be  eliminated.    What  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  This  is  for  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  it  would  pay  for 
itself  before  the  building  could  l)e  built  if  it  was  now  authorized. 
These  belts  are  to  work  from  the  main  floor  to  the  mezzanine  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  in  the  present  building!? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir;  and  both  of  these  belts  are  to  work  from 
the  main  floor  to  the  mezzanine  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  no  mail-carrying  device  there  now  at  alH 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  there  is  one  belt  carrying  mail  from  the  main 
floor  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  there  is  a  sweep-off  to  the  special- 
delivery  section,  and  three  chutes  from  the  mezzanine  back  to  the 
main  floor,  and  an  elevator,  operated  by  hand,  carrying  mail  from 
the  main  floor  to  the  mezzanine  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  there  is  a  pretty  complete  system  there  now  ? 

Mr.  DirNCAN.  It  is  inadequate  for  the  volume  of  work  they  have 
there.  I  would  not  call  it  adecjuate  at  all.  The  hand  elevator  is  a 
very  crude  thing.  The  sweep-off  is  necessary  anyhow,  and  the  ele- 
vator in  the  mailing  division  up  to  the  mezzanine  floor  is  necessan. 
and  this  is  to  extend  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  extension  of  the  mail-carrying  facilities  would 
not  obviate,  even  for  the  time  being,  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing, would  it? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  would  not  postpone  the  necessity  for  a  new 
building? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  ought  not  to. 

PORTLANDj    ME.,    POST  OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $1,500  for  mail-conveying  machinery  at 
Portland,  Me.  The  estimate  calls  for  70  feet  of  18-inch  belt,  at  $20, 
$1,400.    "What  is  the  business  done  at  Portland? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  postal  receipts  are  $414,170. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  large  job. 

Mr.  KooNs.  No,  sir. 

QUINCY,  ILL..   POST  OFFICJJ,  LOOKOtn'S. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  lookouts  in  the  Quincy,  111.,  post  oifice  you 
ask  $1,000.    What  is  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  KooNs.  In  this  case  the  lookout  is  to  be  extended  a  distance 
of  about  37  feet. 

Mr.  BoRL.\ND.  How  long  has  that  building  been  occupied? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Since  1887. 

Mr.  Borland.  Has  it  been  extended  recently? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1911. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  extension  not  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  completed  in  1911. 

Mr.  Borland.  Did  you  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  lookouts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  contract  for  extension  of  the  building  included 
extension  of  lookouts. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  of  this  office  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $183,888. 

37  Unear  feet  of  gaUery $740 

Patching  and  painting 150 

Contingencies    110 

Total 1,000 

RICHMOND,    VA.,    POST    OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $3,000  for  mail-conveying  machinery  at 
Richmond,  Va.  This  estimate  calls  for  230  feet  of  sweep  off  at  $10, 
$2,300. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  a  new  installation. 

Mr.  BoRiJkND.  What  is  the  business  done  at  Richmond? 

Mr.  KooNR.  The  receipts  are  $934,073. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  a  buildinsf  is  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  remodeling  of  that  building  was  completed  in 
1912. 

ROCK    ISLAND,  HX.,  POST  OFFICE,    MAIL-CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $3,000  for  mail-conveying  machinery  at 
Rock  Island,  111.  This  estimate  calls  for  150  feet  of  tray  conveyor 
at  $20,  $3,000.    When  was  this  building  occupied  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  w  as  remodeled  or  extended  in  191*2. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  done  there? 
Mr.  KooNs.  The  receipts  are  $177,782. 

SAGINAW,    MICH.,    POST    OFFICE,    LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $2,500  for  lookouts  in  the  Saginaw,  Mich., 
post  office. 

Mr.  Koons.  This  building  was  erected  about  18  years  ago,  and  has 
two  wells  or  holes  in  the  walls  at  two  corners  of  the  workroom. 
They  do  not  give  a  good  view  of  the  workroom  and  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  building  was  constructed  when? 

Mr.  KooNS.  About  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1898. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  done  there  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $179,592. 

75  Unear  feet  of  gaUery $1,875 

Two  connections  to  weUs 20(i 

Painting  and  patching 300 

Contingencies 125 

Total 2,500 

ST.    AUGUSTINE,    FLA.,    POST   OFFICE,   LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  for  $1,000  for  lookouts  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Koons.  There  are  no  lookouts  in  this  building,  and  the  in- 
spector recommends  that  they  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  long  has  that  building  been  constructed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  must  be  a  very  old  building.  There  is  a  note 
here  stating  that  it  was  acquired  from  Spain  in  1821. 

Mr.  Koons.  The  receipts  are  $36,492. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  will  be  asking  for  a  new  building  there  pretty 
soon,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Koons.  It  is  about  time. 

Two  shafts,  at  $400  each $800 

Contingencies,  patching,  etc 200 

Total t.000 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO.,   POST  OFflCE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  $5,000  for  lookouts  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Koons.  That  is  to  provide  a  ladder  inside  the  inspector's 
office  and  make  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  so  that  entrance  can  be  had 
directly  to  the  lookout.  It  provides  for  repair  of  ceiling  of  water- 
closet  which  forms  the  floor  to  the  lookout  as  the  central  station. 
Also,  for  removing  the  locks  on  the  doors  to  the  separate  toilet  at  the 
main  office.  The  inspectors  on  entering  that  lookout  have  to  go  out 
in  the  corridor  where  they  can  be  seen  from  the  workroom  floor,  and 
this  is  to  make  a  connection  from  the  inspector's  office  to  the  lookout. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  estimate  of  $5,000  evidently  includes  a  great 
deal  of  work? 
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Mr.  KooNS.  It  includes  repairs.  It  provides  for  repairing  the 
ceiling  of  the  water-closet  which  forms  the  floor  to  the  lookout  at  the 
central  station. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  really  two  items? 

Mr.  Koons.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  new  building  and  part  in  the  old. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  the  new  building  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1911. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  these  lookouts  have  to  be  remodeled  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  They  should  be,  as  it  appears  that  the  present  lookout 
system  of  the  main  office,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  inadequate  and  poorly 
arranged,  and  should  be  remodeled  and  built  along  plans  suggested 
by  inspectors  experienced  on  depredation  work.  The  workroom 
floor  is  built  something  like  an  armory,  having  an  arched  ceiling,  and 
these  two  lookouts  that  cross  it  parallel  are  so  high  from  the  floor 
that  they  do  not  afford  as  good  facilities  as  we  put  in  buildings  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  was  put  in  quite  recently.  Was  it  put  in  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  post-office  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  1  think  there  was  a  special  commission  sent  out 
there  in  that  case  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

140  Mneal  feet  of  gaUery $3,500 

Painting  and  patching 800 

Connecting  with  present  gaUery ^ 300 

Contingencies -        400 

Total 5.000 

.ST.  LOULS,  MO.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY  (REPEAL). 

[Seep.  1424.]' 

Mr.  Borland.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a  mail- 
conveyor  system  at  St.  Louis,  and  you  ask  to  have  that  provision 
repealed. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  was  for  the  transfer  of  mail  from  the  railroad 
station  through  a  tunnel  to  the  post  office.  It  was  found  upon  further 
investigation  that  the  mail  could  be  handled  better  directly  by 
wagons. 

Mr.  BoRi^AND.  So  you  are  not  going  to  build  any  tunnel? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  are  not  going  to  put  this  machinery  in  there  to 
handle  the  mail. 

Mr.  Borland.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  quite  an  urgent 
demand  for  that  appropriation  when  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  was  another  appropriation  of  $100,000  that 
has  been  expended  for  mail-handling  devices  in  that  building. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CON^-EYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $8,000  for  mail-conveying  machinery  in  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  post  office.  This  estimate  calls  for  112  feet  of  tray 
conveyor  at  $20,  ^,240;  540  feet  of  sweep-off  at  $10,  $5,400,  making 
a  total  of  $7,640.    How  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1910. 

Mr.  Borland.  Was  any  provision  made  there  for  mail-handling 

devices  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  There  is  none  in  that  building  at  all? 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  was  an  old  carrier  put  m  there  in  1902.  That 
was  a  basket  carrier  which  operated  between  the  mailing  division 
and  the  city  delivery  division,  but  it  is  worn  out  now  and  practically 
useless.  It  is  not  at  all  what  is  needed,  and  there  is  practically  noth- 
ing there  now.    Receipts  are  $1,811,585. 

SAVANNAH,  GA.,   POST  OFFICE,   MAIL- CONVEYING   MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  mail-conveying  machinery  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
you  ask  $2,500.  This  estimate  calls  for  42  feet  of  18-inch  belt  at  $20, 
$840;  and  70  feet  of  tray  conveyer  at  $20,  $1,400;  making  a  total  of 
$2,240.    Are  there  any  mail-handling  devices  in  that  building  now  i 

Mr.  Duncan.  They  have  one  conveyer  for  carrying  the  city  mail 
from  the  mailing  division  over  to  the  city  delivery  division. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  business  done  there? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $292,221. 

SCRANTON,   PA.,   POST   OFFICE,    MAIL- CONVEYING    MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $5,500  for  mail-conveying  machinery  at  the 
Scranton,  Pa.,  post  office. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  a  new  installation. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  estimate  calls  for  200  feet  of  sweep-oflf  at  $10. 
$2,000;  75  feet  of  18-inch  belt  at  $20,  $1,500;  and  60  feet  of  tray 
conveyer  at  $20,  $1,200;  making  a  total  of  $4,700.  What  is  the  busi- 
ness done  at  Scranton  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $555,953. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  anything  on  the  second  floor  there? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  one  floor. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  recollection  is  that  at  Scranton  we  have  under 
consideration  a  request  to  build  a  mezzanine  floor  in  that  building. 
We  had  a  temporary  one  in  there  last  Christmas. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  anv  authorization  for  a  mezzanine  floor 
there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO,   POST   OFFICE,   LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  asking  $2,500  for  lookouts  in  the  Spring- 
field (Ohio)  post  office. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  inspector  states  that  since  the  erection  of  the 
extension  to  the  building  the  lookouts  are  worthless,  and  he  makes 
the  following  recommendations : 

A  door  should  be  provided  at  the  entrance  in  the  main  basement:  connect 
gallery  across  above  main  workroom  lloor,  Joining  with  present  lookout  at 
window  in  north  side,  said  window  to  be  enlarged  and  made  entrance  to  galler>- 
at  this  point,  and  the  gallery  to  extend  west  across  the  workroom,  a  distance  of 
about  70  feet,  to  a  iK)int  where  entrance  can  be  had  by  means  of  a  well  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  local  inspector  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  this  building  extended  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  The  extension  to   that  building  was   completed 
in  1909. 
Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $420,803. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Why  were  the  lookouts  not  extended  at  the  time 
the  building  was  extended? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  information  in  the 
record. 

Note. — It  appears  that  when  the  lookouts  were  originally  constructed  In  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  public  building  they  consisted  of  stacks  at  either  end  of  the 
workroom.  When  the  building  was  extended  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of 
extending  the  lookouts,  as  the  desirability  therefor  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  department  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  is  now  pro- 
lM>8ed,  among  other  things,  to  connect  the  two  stacks  referred  to. 

lOO  lineal  feet  of  gallery $2,000 

Two  entrances 100 

WeU . 100 

Painting  and  patching 200 

0>ntingencies 100 

Total 2,500 

STOCKTON,  CAL.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  For  lookouts  in  the  post  office  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  you 
ask  $1,000. 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  lookout  there  should  be  extended  a  distance  of 
about  19  feet  by  running  a  gallery  from  the  present  lookout  over  the 
vault. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  the  building  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1902. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  They  are  $138,346. 

25  lineal  feet  pf  gallery $625 

Patching  and  painting 250 

Contingencies 126 

Total 1. 000 

TACOMA,  WASH.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEyiNO  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $2,200  for  mail-conveying  machinery  for 
the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  post  office.  This  estimate  calls  for  122  feet  of 
18-inch  belt  at  $20,  $2,440.  The  estimate  here  is  $2,200.  What  is  the 
condition  at  Tacoma  ?    When  was  the  building  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1910. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $276,712. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  work  done  there  on  more  than  one  floor? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No,  sir. 

TERRA   HAUTE,  IND.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $4,000  for  lookouts  in  the  Terra  Haute, 
Ind.,  post  office.    This  note  say  that  there  are  no  lookouts  in  this 

building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building  was  completed  in  1889. 

Mr.  KooNS.  There  are  no  lookouts  in  that  building,  and  this  is  to 
provide  lookout  facilities. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  receipts  are  $200,582. 
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Mr.  Borland.  In  connection  with  this  item,  this  statement  is  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  841,  submitting  the  estimate: 

The  Post  Office  I>ei)artnieiit  has  requested  tliat  an  estimate  be  submitted  tn 
Congress  for  chanjres  and  alterations  in  the  post-office  worliroom  in  the  abt»ve- 
named  building  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  and  facilitate  work.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  necessary  changes  will  involve  an  expenditure  in  the  alwiw- 
named  amount. 

How  much  are  the  receipts  there? 

TOPEKA,  KAN8.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CX)NVEYINO  MACKINERT. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $2,500  for  mail-conveving  machinery  in  the 
post  office  at  Topeka,  Kans.  This  estimate  calls  for  100  feet  of  tray 
conveyor  at  $20,  $2,000. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  all  on  one  floor,  and  they  have  no  apparatus 
at  all  now. 

Mr.  Borland.  When  was  that  building  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  1884,  and  it  has  been  extended  twice.  One  exten- 
sion was  completed  in  1901,  and  the  last  one  in  1915. 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  receipts  are  $420,767. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUT  GALLERY. 

Mr.  Borl.\nd.  You  ask  $2,500  for  a  lookout  gallery  to  connect  pres- 
ent lookout  gallery  system  at  Wheeling,.  W.  Va. 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  lookout  galleries  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  post 
office  are  entirely  inadequate  for  anv  extended  view  of  the  work- 
room, practically  all  of  the  carriers'  desks  as  well  as  some  of  the  dis- 
tributing cases  being  out  of  range  of  the  louvers.  To  remedy  the 
defect  it  will  be  necessarv  to  connect  the  lookout  in  the  south  end 
of  the  building  with  that  in  the  north  end. 

AVILMTNOTOX,  N.  C,  POST  OFFICE,  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $2,500  for  lookouts  in  the  post  office  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Mr,  KooNs.  The  Federal  Building  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  prac- 
tically without  a  lookout  system,  there  being  but  one  small  gnll  in 
the  wall.  A  lookout  gallery  should  be  installed,  attached  to  the 
south  wall  and  ceiling,  a  distance  of  about  100  feet. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  receipts  at  Wilmington? 

Mr.  KooNS.  They  are  $134,680. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  completed  in  1891. 

100  linear  feet  of  gaUery $2,10i»    i 

Piiinting  and  patching dCO 

Contingencies 10*^ 

Total 2,  ;«•'>    ; 

W^ORCESTER,  MASS.,  POST  OFFICE,  MAIL-CONVEYING  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  ask  $1,400  for  mail-conveying  machinery  at 
Worcester,  Mass.     The  estimate  here  calls  for  50  feet  of  elevating    j 
belt  at  $20,  $1,000 ;  and  one  chute,  $500.  i 
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Mr.  Duncan.  The  belt  conveyor  is  to  run  from  the  first-floor  public 
letter  drop  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  and  the  chute  is  from  the  mez- 
zanine floor  to  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  much  business  is  done  at  Worcester? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  receipts  are  $602,940. 

Mr.  BoRL.\ND.  Hold  old  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  was  built  in  1897. 

mail-conveying  machinery  in  post  offices. 

[Seep.  1526.] 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Are  there  any  items  in  this  list  of  mail-conveyinff 
uiachinery  that  are  particularly  urgent,  or  more  urgent  than  others? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely.  I  can  not  point 
them  out,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  offices  need  relief 
more  than  others.  A  larger  amount  of  mail  would  be  expedited  by 
the  installation  at  some  offices,  and  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
saving  in  the  cost.    Philadelphia  is  an  urgent  case. 

Mr.  MoNDELii.  Other  things  being  ^uaL  there  is  more  urgency  in 
the  larger  offices  than  in  the  smaller  offices  i 

Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  probably  is  generally  true. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  the  foHowlng  list  Is  submitted,  showing  the 
oflSces  which  are  In  greatest  need  of  mall  conveyors.  The  names  appear  In  the 
order  of  urgency : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Newark,  N.  J.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Nashville,  Tenn.  f 'ort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Chicago,  lU.  V^^orcester,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Hartford,  Conn.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  say  you  made  up  your  estimates  for  these 
devices  from  the  cost  you  have  paid  heretofore? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  in  part  they  are  made  up  from  our  experience, 
and  in  part  they  represent  the  Imowledge  we  have  of  the  cost  of 
mateiial  and  the  cost  of  construction.  We  estimate  the  time  it  will 
take  to  construct  them  and  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Considering  the  character  of  those  structures,  if 
you  were  going  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  that  work^  do  you 
think  you  could  buy  the  material^  hire  the  labor,  and  organize  a 
force  to  do  that  work  any  more  cheaply  than  you  could  contract  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Duncan,  there  is  a  policy  that  has  been  enunci- 
ated by  your  department  and  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  cities 
where  they  have  union  stations  to  re(][uire  the  construction  of  ter- 
minal post  offices  at  or  adjoining  the  union  stations  for  handling  par- 
cel-post mail,  blue-tag  mail,  and  for  city  collections  and  distribution  to 
the  dty  substations.  That  policy,  has  been  enunciated  in  the  past 
few  years.  Now,  to  what  extent  woiild  that  affect  the  question  of 
equipping  the  larger  offices  with  mail-handling  devices?  In  many 
cases  will  not  the  present  post  offices  in  the  larger  cities  be  relegated 
to  the  position  of  downtown  branch  offices,  and  not  be  connected  with 
the  distribution  and  collection  of  city  mail? 

81161— PT  2—16 42 
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Mr.  Duncan.  It  is  true  that  if  satisfactory  sites  are  obtained  for 
post-office  buildings  adjacent  to  the  railroad  stations,  where  the  in- 
coming mail  can  largely  be  distributed  for  stations  and  for  carriers, 
and  where  the  outgoing  mail  can  be  collected  and  worked  for  dis- 
patch, it  would  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  mail  that  we  are 
handling  in  the  present  uptown  offices;  but  before  any  building  can 
be  erected  and  equipped  ready  for  occupancy  near  a  railroad  sta- 
tion— at  least,  any  that  is  not  already  under  construction,  an  ade- 
quate mail-handling  system  would  more  than  pay  for  itself  by  the 
saving  made  in  the  time  of  employees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  mail  moving  regularly  and  having  its  delivery 
and  dispatch  expedited,  by  making  closer  connections  in  the  dispatch 
of  outgoing  mail  and  in  getting  city  mail  to  the  carriers  for  delivery. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  you 
have  only  a  limited  amount  of  this  mail-handling  machinery  in- 
stalled even  in  the  larger  offices,  and  now  you  are  proposing  to 
install  it  in  about  30  offices.    I  do  not  know  that  there  are  that  many. 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  are  33  of  them.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1904  the  postal  receipts  were  $143,500,000,  and  in 
1915  they  were  $287,200,000,  more  than  doubling  in  that  period.  The 
increase  of  $144,000,000  in  postal  receipts  means  a  tremendous  addi- 
tion to  the  enormous  volume  of  mail  of  all  classes  which  has  to  be 
handled.  That  shows  you  how  rapid  the  growth  has  been,  and  the 
necessity  for  an  up-to-date  modern  method  of  handling  mail  is  being 
forced  on  the  department  more  and  more  each  year.  Moreover,  since 
the  Parcel  Post  System  has  reached  its  wonderful  development,  it 
has  very  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  the  necessity  of  providing  some- 
thing besides  man  power  for  the  handling  of  mail. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  not  at  the  transition  period?  While  the 
Parcel  Post  System  is  growing,  you  do  not  know  how  much  of  your 
parcel-post  mail  you  will  want  to  handle  in  the  same  rooms  and  by 
the  same  methods  that  you  handle  first-class  mail.  You  do  nci 
know  that,  and  you  can  not  possibly  know  it 

Mr.  Duncan  (interposing).  I  grant  you  that,  but  we  have  had 
three  years'  experience  now,  and  we  are  more  than  to  the  point  where 
we  know  that  we  need  the  best  facilities  that  we  can  get  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  parcel-post  service,  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  methods  and 
the  same  facilities  as  first-class  mail  matter,  and  is  to  be  carried  on 
the  railroads  at  the  same  rate  paid  for  first-class  mail  matter,  will 
prove  to  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  what  the  cost  is,  but  in- 
vestigation shows  that  there  has  been  a  profit  in  the  rates  as  fixed  for 
this  parcel-post  mail  on  the  zone  basis. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  factors  are  taken  into  consideration 
when  you  figure  that  profit?  Are  you  sure  you  take  in  all  the  addi- 
tional expenses  that  the  Government  has  to  go  to  by  reason  of  parcel 
post? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer;  I  wish  I 
could. 
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VERNON,  TBX.J   POST  OFFICE. 


[See  p.  1425.] 

Mr.  Borland.  The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  a. letter  from  Hon. 
John  H.  Stephens,  saying: 

Under  the  act  approved  March  4,  1913,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  purchasing  a  site  for  a  Federal 
building  at  Vernon,  Tex.  Afterwards  the  citizens  of  the  town  gave  the  Govern- 
ment the  site,  title  has  passed,  and,  naturally,  after  the  gift  the  people  are 
anxious  for  the  building  to  start ;  it  is  also  my  home  town  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  will  let  the  next  bill  carry  the  desired  appropriation. 

Has  any  estimate  been  made  for  the  commencement  of  that  build- 
ine? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  building,  under  the  present  program,  is  not 
far  enough  along,  unless  it  should  be  advanced,  to  require  an  appro- 
priation for  a  building.  The  matter  was  covered  in  the  hearing  a 
day  or  two  ago.  Five  hundred  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  or  investigating  the  soil  in  order  to  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion for  foundations.  We  do  not  advance  buildings  because  a  site 
has  been  donated.  There  has  been  a  case  or  two  where  buildings 
have  been  advanced  because  the  plans  have  been  donated ;  that  is,  they 
were  ostensibly  advanced. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  explanation  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  plans 
have  not  been  drawn  because  the  building  has  not  yet  been  reached 
in  its  order! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 


Washington,  May  5,  1916, 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representati^'es. 

Sir:  In  response  to  the  request  of  your  committee,  under  date  of 
April  28,  1916,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  statements 
relative  to  amounts  expended  and  condition  of  appropriations  for 
public  buildings  imder  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  first  statement  shows  *' Buildings  in  course  of  construction 
May  1.  1916,"  and  the  second  statement  ** Buildings  appropriated  for 
or  autnorized,  but  not  in  course  of  construction.  May  1,  1916." 

It  is  requested  that  12  copies  of  these  statements,  as  printed,  be 
supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretar]!. 
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BUILDINGS  IK  COURH 


Location. 


Aberdeen,  W&sh . . . . 

Albion,  Mich 

Amarfllo,  Tex 

Anoka,  IClnn 

Antigo,  Wis 

Ardmore,  Okla 

Arkadelphla,  Ark... 
Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Ashland,  Ky 

Attleboro,  Mass 

Augusta,  Oa 


Aurora,  Nebr 

Baltimore,  Md 

Batavla,  N.Y 

Beardstown,  111 

Blackwell,  Okla..... 

Boston,  Mass 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Brenham,  Tex 

Bryan, Tex 

Canton,  ni 

CartersvlUe,  Oa 

Casper,  Wyo 

Ghanute,  Kans 

Charles  City,  Iowa. . 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Ch!co,Cal 

Chlllloothe,  Mo 

Clarksdale,  Miss 

Concord,  N.H 

Corpus  Christl,  Tex . 

Covington,  Tenn 

Cuero.Tex.; 

Danbury ,  Comi 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Douglas,  Wyo 

Duquoin,  111 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Building. 


Post  office /. 

do 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post  office  and 
courthouse 
(new). 

Poet  office 


Immigrant  station 

Post  office 

do 

do 

Appraisers'  stores. 
Post  office 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


do, 
do. 
do. 
da. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


do. 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
do. 


Class  of  work. 


Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Building 

do 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

do 

do 


do 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bulldfaig 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

Building 

....do 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Extension 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Remodeling ,  etc. . . 

Building 

do 

Site  and  building. . 


Limit  of 
cost. 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


Amount  ex- 
pended fcr 
site  and  )£nl 


Ill2,50a00 

70,000.00 

200,000.00 

£0,000.00 

70,000.00 

150,000.00 

55,000.00 

75.000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

335,000.00 

50,000.00 

550,000.00 

85,000.00 

55,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

75,000.00 

140,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

85,000.00 

51,250.00  ; 

55,000.00  I 

75,000.00 

70,000.00 

250,000.00 

100,000.00 

130.000.00 

115,750.00  I 

50,000.00  t 

140,000.00  1 

45,000.00 

65,000.00 

115,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

60,000.00 

65,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 


$46,000.00 
34,000.00 

200,000.00 
25,000.00 
30,000.00 

150,000.00 
55,000.00 
75,000.00 
50»000.00 
50,000.00 

325,000.00 

31,000.00 

410,000.00 

45,000.00 

55,000.00 

40,000.00 

1,260,000.00 

75,000.00 

140,000.00 

45,000.00 

50,000.00 

85.000.00 

51,250.00 

S5,000.00 

75,000.00 

30,000.00 

225,000.00 

100,000.00 

110,000.00 

115,750.00 

50,000l00 

140,000.00 

45,000.00 

55,000.00 

115,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

60,000.00 

65,000.00 

60.000.00 

R0,000.00 


$11,000.00 

LOT' 


14, 17*.  a 

12,500.01 


13,2Sa(» 


10, 001. » 
7,500.00 

444,053.« 

7,500.00 

I        25, 000. » 


5,750.« 
12,00000 


13,00000 


15.000.00 


5,750-00 


9.000.W 
7,000.00 


35.000.00 


39,000.00 
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)F  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  lOW. 


A  mount  ex- 
ex  pended  for 
buildings. 


Outstanding 
liabUitios. 


Total  ex- 
pended and 
outstanding. 


0,546.36  ' 

160,676.78 

100.00 

11X00 

74,046.05 

73.00 

32,728.65 

20.00 

1,140.00 

316.971.42 

830.00 
26,584.56 

233.00 
25,884.16 
21,181.31  i 
31,086.55 
58,048.50 
47,887.01 
5,907.50 
36,406.35 
57,068.03 
41,349.63 
45,180.35 
44,303.34 
15.00 
33,500.30 
70,415.10 
37,834.15  I 
89,500.74 
38; 388^ 08 
6,418.33 
14,8n.l3 
18,960.13 
53,701.96 
1,906, 638w  30 
15,064.63 
56,444.75 
51,375.81 

15&00 


1335.00  '        178,858.00 


48,622.88  ; 

27,330.00  I 

46,280.00  , 

63,239.60  . 

55,734.55  ' 

48,933.00  I 

8,308.50  ' 

I 

63,797.55  , 

86,068.50  I 

4,085. 75  i 

I 
t 

46,409.00  i 

t 

372,790.51  I 

1 

61,475.00  ; 

16,423.35 

19,457.95 

706,538.41 

7,401.96 

63,063.35 

t 

43,360.50  \ 

5,530.00 

8,633.45  i 

5,336.14 

7,118.70 

11,633.37 

49,631.86 

178,735.40 

14,380.45 

60^070.00 

17,963.03 

10,495.38  ; 

188,109.93  j 

31,706.41  ' 

37.1801 06 

30^819.76 

76,068.57 

8,496.44 

7,989.89 

6, 37a  39 

57,367.00 


$79,193.00 
66,160.24 

188,016.78 
46,380.00 
63,351.60 

143,956.89 
49,005.00 
73,537.15 
63,817.55 
88,108.50 

321,057.17 

47,229.00 

412,625.07 
61,708.00 
52,308.51 
48,139.26 
1,180,666.84 
73,660.46 

134,949.96 
48,368.00 
47,746.35 
78,618.47 
46,485.77 
52,308.06 
68,935.61 
49,646.35 

303,235.70 
09,696.56 
97,904.15 

113,371.77 
48,883.30 

188,538.15 
48,579.53 
66,180.18 

108,038.73 
1,988,678.77 
18^661.07 
64,444.64 
57,546.10 
96,415.00 


Available 
balances. 


111,983.22 


6,013.11 
5,995.00 
1,462.85 


3,942.83 


2,601.49 


69,333.16 
1,449.54 
5,06a  04 


2,353.65 
6,381.53 
4,764.33 
3,601.95 
6,064.39 


I 


33,764.80 
804.45 

13,096.86 
3,478.33 
1,116.70 
1,47a  86 
1,430.47 


6, 97a  38 

16,331.23 

41, 43a  98 

66a  86 

3,458.90 


.\  mount  to 
be  appro- 
priated. 


l>eOciency 

(net  to  be  ap- 

priaied). 


160,500.00  ; 
16,000.00  ' 


25,000.00 
40,000.00 


50,000.00 
50,000.00 


19,000.00 

140,000.00 

40,000.00 


10,000.00 


15,000.00 


4o,ooaoo 
36,ooaoo 


30,ooaoo 


10,000.00 


30,000.00 


833,193.00 
12, 109. 24 


21,380.00 
33,351.60 


13,817.55 
38,10a50 


16,229.00 

2, 62a  07 

16,70a00 


8.139.26 


3, 36a  00 


19,646.85 


1,130.18 


16,4ia00 


Date  of  act. 


Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 

Do. 
Mar.  4, 1913 
-  Da 
June  25,1910 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 
June  25,1910 

Mar.  4, 1913 
June  25, 1910 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 

Do. 
June  30,1006 
June  36,1910 
May  30,1906 
Mar.  4,1918 
Jtme  35,1910 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4, 1918 
June  26,1910 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
May  80,1906 
June  26,1910 

Da 
May  30,1908 

Da 
June  26,1910 

Da 

Da 

Da 
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BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  OF 


Locatkm. 


Ellensbarg,  Wash. . . 

ElHeno,  Okla 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Exml8,Tex 

Everett,  Wash 

Falls  City,  Nebr 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

FranUin,  La 

Fulton,  Ky 

Fulton,  Mo 

Oalyeston,  Tex 

Garden  City,  Kans. . 

Oaidiner,  Me 

Gary,  Ind 

Oastonla,  N.C 

Olens  Falls,  N.Y... 
Oouvemeur,  N.  Y. . 
Grand  Junctlon,Colo 
Greenfield,  Mass  — 
Greenwich,  Conn — 

Greenwood,  Miss 

Hackensact,  N.  J... 

Hampton,  Va 

Hanford,Cal 

Hanover,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hlghpolnt,  N.  C 

HUo,  Hawaii 


HameU,N.  Y 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. . 
Humboldt,  Tenn. . 
Huntington,  Ind . . . 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
Ishpeming,  Mich . . , 

Jackson,  Ky , 

JelUeo,  Tenn 

Kallspell,  Mont... 


Bulldfaig. 


Post  office. 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Post    ofnce    and 

customhouse. 
Postolflce , 


do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Courthouse 
Post  office. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


Post  office,  custom- 
house,and  court- 
house. 

Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 


KlrksvlUe,  Mo ; do. 


La  Junta,  Colo. 
La  Salle,  ni.... 
Laurel.  Miss.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

do 

do 

Remodeling,  etc... 
Site  and  building.. 

....do 

do 

....do 


.do. 


....do 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

,,...do 

Extension 

Building 

do 


do 

Extension 

Building 

do 

Site  and  building, 

do.... 

do 

Building 

do 

Extension 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

Building 


Limit  of 
cost. 


$75,000.00 

100,00000 

100,000.00 

00,000.00 

180,000.00 

05,000.00 

80,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
50,000.00 

68,osaoo 
io5,ooaoo 

135,000.00 
85^000.00 

100,000.00 
70,000.00 

i75,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
90,000.00 
00,000.00 

100,000.00 
80,000.00 
75,000.00 

110,000.00 

200,000.00 
05,000.00 

200,000.00 

86,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
95,000.00 

100,000.00 
75,000.00 

100,000.00 
70,000.00 

100,000.00 
40,000.00 
85,000.00 

100,000.00 
80,000.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


840,000.00 
100,000.00 

55,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
180,000.00 
25,000.00 
55,O00lOO 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 

5o,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
66,060.00 
95^000100 

i25^ooaoo 

85,000100 

1OO,O00lO0 

6O,O00lO0 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

46,000.00 

80,000.00 

75,000i00 

110,000.00 

200,000.00 

65,000.00 

200,000.00 

45,000.00 

5o,ooaoo 

80,000.00 

40,000.00 

100,0001 00 


Amoimt  ex- 
pended (or 

site  and  land. 


86,900.00 


3,ooaoo 

12,000.00 


11,50QlOO 

8,ooa(io 

S,50C.OO 

8,8iaoo 


2,00(100 

21;OO0lO0 
1.00 

i4,7saoo 

18,50a00 
9,SOQlOO 

16,50a00 

6»8oaoo 

13,50&0p 

i7,ooaoo 

21,500l00 


s^ooaoo 


75,oooloo  I     i2,ooaoo 
100,000.00       laooaoo 

70^000.00 


46,ooaoo 

40,ooaoo ' 

I 

86,000.00  1.00 

100,000.00  j        14,000.00 

80,000.00  1 
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OS  ST  RUCTION  MAY  1,  191fi-€oiitintied. 


A  mount  ex> 

expended  for 

buildings. 


Outstandinf; 
UabiUties. 


S340.00 
65,442.99 

375.00 
45,320.88 
58,973.50 

100.00 

4,03&«5 

37,189.96 

38,306.65 

12,543.50  I 

9oaoo  I 

54,802.06 
11,342.17  , 
HO,  74a  03 
50,084.80 
55,524.25 

5,001.71  • 

I 

13,955l42  i 
39,985.91  , 
396l00, 
48,327.40  j 
68.00  I 
56,851.83  1 
51,029.71  I 
81,54a85 
64,834. 08 
55,872.72 
93,462.01  t 

3oaoo 

43,64a  81 
8a  00 
16a67 
M,  172. 94 
52,585.56 
63,367.66 

I 

57,966.70  ' 
183.00 

H),  798. 66  ■ 

35,538.52 

45,258.48 


Total  ex- 
pended and 
otitstanding. 


867,588.00 

8^684.22 

84,821.55 

10,145.90 

66,089.86 

46,509.00 

38,434.31 

4,231.14 

4,734.47 

35,979.00 

39,478.00 

6,878.93 

47,939.18 

17,080.52 

16,129.75 

ll,5n.20 

49,806.00 

99,033.55 

27,349.95  | 

71,450.00 

2,777.21 

77,036.00 

8,062.27 

6,661.79 

4,209.65 

123,992.25 

4,29a  80 

101,466.75 

66,643.00 

3, 154. 49 

45,571.00 

78,750.00 

10,278.94 

6,589.70 

25,996.81 

8,166.93 

86,082.00 

29,230.40 

14,151.14 

33,832.41 

26,533.75 


867,778.00 
79,977.21 
86,196.55 
58,466.78 

127,062.86 
46,609.00 
53,972.96 
49,421.09 
49,643.02 
57,332.50 
40,37&00 
63,771.58 
81,281.35 

103,830.55 
81,664.55 
85,506.45 
64,307.71 

112,988.97 
83,835.86 
71,864.00 
57,604.61 
77,104.00 
78,414.10 
74,691.60 

107,2Sa50 

188,896.93 
60,163.52 

103,928.76 

66,943.00 
46,795.36 
45,651.00 
76,919.67 
99, 451. 88 
71,175.26 

99,364.47 

• 

66,133.63 
86,265.00 
29,230.40 
84,950.79 
83, 37a  93 
71,792.23 


Availnble 
balances. 


$30,022.79 


1,683.23 
52,987.16 


1,027.04 
578.91 
456.98 


9,692.00 

2,278.42 

13,718.65 

31,109.45 

3,436.45 

14,404.56 


16,164.14 


2,396w39 


1,585.90 
306.50 
2,749.60 
11,173.07 
4,836.48 
6,071.34 


3,204.64 


Amount  to 
be  appro- 
priated. 


548.12 
3,834.74 

635.53 
3,866.37 


10,769.60 

49.21 

16,629.07 

8,307.77 


t86,ooaoo 


46,000.00 


40,000.00 

5,ooaoo 


io,ooaoo 


io,ooaoo 


10,000.00 
75,000.00 


40,000.00 


54,ooaoo 


40,000.00 


20,000.00 
55,000.00 


55,000.00 


Deficiency 

(net  to  be  ap- 

printed). 


817,778.00 


30,196.55 


21,600.00 


7,332.50 


4,397.71 
12  968.97 


21,854.00 


31,104.00 


31,943.00 


15,651.00 
36,919.67 


41,365.00 


Pate  of  act. 

Mai.  4, 1918 
June  26,1910 
Mar.  4,19U 
June  26,1910 
May  30,1908 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

Do. 
Mar.  4,1913 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1913 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1908 
June  26,1910 

Mar.  4, 1913 
May  30,1908 
Mar.    4, 1913 

Do. 
June  25,1910 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
May  30,1908 
June  35, 1910 
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HUILlJlNCiS  LV  roURFi:  OF 


Location. 


Lawton,  Okia 

Le  liars,  Iowa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Live  Oak,  Fla 

Logan,  Ohio 

Longview,  Tex 

liarlin,  Tex 

Martin8burg,W.Va. 

MoCook,  Nebr 

MoPhenon,  Kans. . . 

Medford,  Oreg 

Merrm,Wis 

Middletown,  Ohio... 

MUes City,  Mont.... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Moberly,  Mo 

Mobile,  Ala 

Monongahela,  Pa.... 

Morristown,  N.J — 

Mount  VemoD,  HI. . . 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Narraganaett    Pier, 

Naugatook,  Conn . . . 

Navasota,  Tex 

New  Albany,  Ind . . . 

New  Braunfels,  Tex . 

Newcastle,  Ind 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

North      Attleboro, 

Mass. 
Norton,  Va 


Opelika,  Ala.... 

Orange,  N.  J 

Palatka,  Fla 

Pasadena,  Cal... 
Pendleton,  Oreg. 


Building. 


Post    oflloe    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


Class  of  work. 

Site  and  building. 
Building 


Post    office    and  j  Extension. 

courthouse.         I 
Post  office '  BuUding.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


....do 

do 

Appraisers'  stores , 

Post  office 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Post  office  and 
customhouse. 

Post  office  and 
courthouse. 

Post  office 


....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Barge  office. 
Post  office.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa ;  Laboratories,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 


do 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Extension 

Buflding 

Site  and  building. . 

....do 

Building 

....do 

Site  and  building . . 

Buflding 

Extension 

Buflding 

Site  and  buflding . . 

Buflding 

Site  and  buflding.. 

Buflding 

Extension 

Site  and  buflding.. 

do 

Buflding 

do 

Extenston. 

Buflding 

Site  and  buflding . 

do 

do 

Buflding 

Site  and  buflding . 

do 

Buflding 

do 

Site  and  buflding. . 

Buflding 

Site  and  buflding.. 
Buflding 


Limit  of 
oost. 


1215,712.64 
50,000.00 

275,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
50,000.00 
57,000.00 
20,000.00 

120,000.00 
50,000.00 

110,000.00 
75,000.00 

100,000.00 

150,000.00 

115,000.00 
85,000.00 

300,000.00 
80,000.00 

125,000.00 
90,000.00 

100,000.00 
75,000.00 

560,000.00 
09,000.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 
78,000.00 
50,000.00 
90,000.00 
U,  450,000.00 

i25,ooaoo 

589,935.00 
70,000.00 
75,000.00 

io6,ooaoo 

ioo,ooaoo 

60,ooaoo 

200,000.00 
130,000.00 

50o,ooaoo 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 

$215,712.64 
50,000.00 

275,000.00 
60,000.00 
40,000.00 
50,000.00 
52,000.00 
20,000.00 

120,000.00 
50,000.00 

110,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 

150,000.00 

115,000.00 
30,000.00 

300,000.00 
70,000.00 

125,000.00 
90,000.00 

100,000.00 
55,000.00 

560,000.00 
69,600.00 
60,000.00 

30,ooaoo 

73,000.00 

4o,ooaoo 
90,ooaoo 

1,200,000.00 
125,000.00 
589,935.00 

7o,ooaoo 
75,ooaoo 
90,ooaoo 

100,000,00 

5O,000l0O 

200,000.00 

i30,ooaoo 

500,000.00 


Amoftnt  ex- 
pended *CT 

site  and  Uavi. 


8,002.00 


6,500.00 


4,100.00 
LOO 


19,000.00 


21,788.00 


17,000.00 


65,000.00 
19,O0Qi0O 


i7,ooaoo 

351^000. 00 

45,ooaoo 


14,O00lOO 
4,75a  00 


4,000.00  , 
8,O00lOOi 


1  The  sum  of  not  less  than  $260,000  has  been  granted  on  account  of  sale  of  old  buflding. 
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<H>NSTRlTTION  M.VY  1,  1916— Contirawd. 


jV  mount  ex- 
pezkded  for 
l>uUdizigs. 


Outstanding 
Uabfllties. 


$50^646.36 

41,023.39 

127,777.91 

37,868.36 

2,447.00 

21,760.59 

27,906.74 

12.00 

63,878.64 

40,197.38 

90,291.38 

809.64 

2,935.M 

50,337.29 

06,974.00 

4,365.00 

208,035.85 

3,810.00 

73,701.74 

57,725.16 

41,307.33 

40.00 

490,968.93 

42,520.46 

3,690.42 

2,614.00 

38,867.47 

6,398.31 

976.78 

616,663.63 

57,663.00 

564,133.56 

4,330.00 

1,250.70 

16,774.12 

83,924.48 

8,723.00 

171,672.99 

54,239.16 

66,291.90  I 


81,799.25 

7,871.60 
97,765.17 
13,518.60 
44,386.92 
19,297.10 
20,800.00 
17,827.00 
49,147.40 

5,123.61 
19,000.60 
57,602.00 
77,759.00 
40,720.19 

6,003.00 
28,700.75 
83,961.41 
52,378.85 
37,534.33 

7,051.00 
53,209.97 
67,290.00 

4,030.80 

6,754.00 
50,080.10 
43,996.00 
33,006.40 
38»068.69 
55,146.55 
477,053.00 
10,539.45 

1,856.61 
40,686.50 
50,806.30 
77,040.71 
11,333.87 
43,416.75 
31,543.11 
53,806.55 
382,375.55 


Total  ex- 
pended and 
outstandini;. 


8140,347.61 

48, 804.  W 

225,533.08 

51,386.96 

46,833.93 

47,557.60 

48,706.74 

17,839.00 

113,036.04 

49,430.99 

109,353.98 

58,501.64 

80,604.94 

109,968.48 

102,977.00 

33,065. 75 

291,987.26 

77,971.86 

111,225.97 

81,776.16 

03,417.30 

67,380.00 

559,999.23 

68,274.45 

52,720.52 

45,610.00 

70,873.87 

44,456.00 

78,133.33 

1,448,715.63 

113,193.45 

565,069.17 

68»017.10 

66,807.00 

93,814.83 

95,367.35 

56,139.75 

193,216.10 

116,045.71 

448,667.45 


Available 
balances. 


166,366.03 

1,105.01 

49,466.92 

8,613.04 


2,442.31 
3,291.26 
2,161.00 
6,073.96 
579.01 
647.02 


40,036.52 
12,023.00 


8,012.74 


13,774.03 
8,223.84 
6,583.70 


.77 
725.56 


2,626.13 


16,876.67 


11,807.55 

28,045.83 

1,982.90 

9,193.00 


4,742.65 


6,783.90 
13,954.29 
51,332.55 


Amount  to 
be  appro- 
priated. 


120,000.00 


5,000.00 


25,000.00 
40,000.00 


Deflclflncy 

(net  to  be  ap- 

priated). 


5,000.00 


10,000.00 


20,000.00 


30,000.00 
20,000.00 


10^000.00 


250,000.00 


15,000.00 


10,000.00 


86,833.92 


8,501.64 
20,094.94 


3,065.75 


7,971.85 


12,330.00 


2,720.52 
15,610.00 


4,456.00 


343,715.63 


3,814.83 


6,139.75 


Date  of  act. 


May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25, 1910 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 
June  35,1910 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 
June  35,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1918 
May  30,1906 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 
Jane  26,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  26,1910 

Do 

Do. 
May  27,1906 
June  26,1910 
Mar.    4, 1018 
June  26,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1906 
Mar.     4,1913 
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BriLDINGS  IN  COVVi^l  OF 


l<ocatk>n. 


Plainfleld,  N.  J 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y... 

Portland,  Ind 

Portsmoathy  Ohio... 

Prinoeton,  lU 

Quitman,  Oa 

Reading,  Pa 

Rldgway,  Pa 

Robinson,  ni 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

8r.  Petersburg,  Fla . . 

Salamanca,  N.  Y 

SanFranoisoo,CaI.. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 

Sear07,Ark 

Seymour,  Conn... 

Seymour,  Ind 

Shelby,N.C 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Smyrna,  Del 


Building. 


South    Bethlehem, 

Pa- 
Stamford,  Conn 


TaylorviUe,IU 

The  Dalles,  Oreg. . . 
Thoma8ville,Qa... 
Three  Rivers, Mich, 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Titus  ville.  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Olda 

Uvalde,  Tex 

Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C... 


Post  office. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


....do 

....do 

Post  office... 

do 

Customhouse. 
Post  office.... 

do 

Bubtreasury.. 
Post  office... 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Customhouse  and 
courthouse. 

Post  office  and 
courthouse. 

Post  office 


.do., 
.do.. 


Do. 


Central  heating, 
lighting,  and 
power  plant  for 
publicouildings. 

Building,  Interior 
Department 
offices. 


Class  of  ivork. 


Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

Extension 

Site  and  building. 
do 


Additional    land 

and  extension. 
Building 


Site  and  building. 
Extension 


Additional    land 

and  building. 
Building 


Limit  of 
cost. 


....do 

Site  and  building.. 

Buading 

....do 

Site  and  building.. 

Buildhig 

....do 

Site  and  building. . 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Buildhig 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

Building 

Extension 

Building |     310,000.00 

Site  and  building. .       60, 000. 00 

Building 75,000.00 

I 

do i     7o,ooaoo 

do I  1,60»,104.00 


si6o,ooaoo 

100,000.00 
80,000.00 
60,000.00 
65,000.00 
70,000.00 
50,000.00 

135,000.00 

so,ooaoo 
70,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

115,000.00 

76,000.00 

500,000.00 

130,000.00 

45,000.00 

60,000.00 

76,ooaoo 

55,000.00 

70,000.00 

86,000.00 

100,000.00 

160,000.00 

60,000.00 

104,000.00 

70,000.00 

60,000.00 

97,50a00 

75,ooaoo 

25,000.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


.do 2,506,000.00 


$150,000.00 
100,OOOlOO 

8o,ooaoo 
60,ooaoo 

65,0O0lOO 
7O,000l0O 

45,ooaoo 

i35,ooaoo 

45,ooaoo 

70,000.00 

100,000.00 

80,000.00 

45,ooaoo 

5OO,0O0lOO 
130,000.00 
45,000.00 
35,000.00 
60,000.00 
25,000.00 
45,000.00 
35,000.00 
45,000.00 

i5o,ooaoo 

25,000.00 
104,000.00 
70,000.00 
60,000.00 
97,50a00 
30,000.00 
25,000.00 
180,000.00 
60,000.00 
15,000.00 
45,000.00 

750,ooaoo 

1,840,000.00 


Amoant  ex- 
pended for 
sne  and  land. 


t30^00D.  00 


15,50a00 
9,0O0LOO 


10,5QaOO 

5,ooaoo 
S5,ooaoo 


20,000.00 


13,500.00 


LOO 


i2,ooaoo 


5,000l00 


14,000.00 

9,000.00 

12,000100 

90,000.00 


1,O00lOO 
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A  mount  ex- 
pended for 
buildings. 


Outstanding 
liabilities. 


927,945.02 
84,302.33 
42,204.60 
42,004.96 
54,122.28 
61,061.10 
20,961.27  : 
35,521.06  ' 
150.00  . 
34,308.59 
87,61299  I 
2,437.00 
2,227.71  • 
466,013.62  ' 
115,412.82 
36,044.90 
2S0LOO' 
770.80 
50.00 
1,106.00 
5,878.80 

100.00 

I 

82,623.91  ; 
17&00; 
50,064.22  I 
52,147.12 
41,807.72  . 
59,026.71 

23aoo 

11,563.29  ' 
18,683.00 
86,809.60 
220.00  . 
1,467.14 
86,132.86 


8A,421.36 

13,266.31 

9,940.10 

6,446.37 

4,666.38 

6,381.50 

23,006.60 

61,016.78 

56,667.00 

V,  vvO.  oo 
11,746.70 
08,132.00 
58,468.69 

l,288w00 
13,129.91 

6,001.00 
61,222.00 
63,23L20 
50,849.00 
66,067.60 
20,212.20 
76,840.00 
46,360.76 
49,070.00 
33,738.65 

6,637.40 

6,319.04 
17,612.36 
58,084.00 

6,272.60 

204,432.00 

20,083.35 

73,177.00 

50,062.50 

1,467,266.56 


466,2fiai5<    1,042,800.17 


Total  ex- 
pended and 
outstanding. 


6124,367.28 
97,588.64 
67,734.60 
56,460.36 
68,778.66 
68,632.60 
48,966.77 

131,636.83 
66,707.00 
64,366.17 
99,368.69 

113,060.00 
60,686.30 

460,331.82 

128,643.73 
43,045.00 
61,462.00 
66,002.00 
50,800.00 
57,102.80 
31,O0L0O 
76,040.00 

127,884.66 
40,248.00 
08,302.77 
67,684.62 
58,626.76 
06,638.06 
58,314.00 
17,835.88 

223,116.00 

56,802.05 

73,307.00 

60,610.64 

1,502,300.41 

2,407,640.32 


Available 
balances. 


625,632.72 
2,411.86 
12,365.40 
3,540.66 
6,221.34 
1,467.40 


3,463.17 


5,634.83 
641.31 


30,668.48 
1,466.27 
1,064.10 


3,000.00 


22,115.84 


6,607.23 

2,816.48 

I  1,878.24 

86L04 


7,164.12 
3,107.06 


Amount  to 
be  appro- 
priated. 


Deficiency 

(net  to  be  ap- 

priated). 


85,000.00  '        $3,056.77 


I 


35,000.00 


26,000.00 

i6,ooaoo 


10,707.00 


36,000.00         33,060.00 
30,000.00  15,686.80 


16,462.00 
6,002.00 


30,000.00  '       25,800.00 
25,000.00  ,       12,102.60 


1 

1 

56,000.00         80,O4aO0 

1 

85,000.00         24,248.00 

1 

1 
1...... 

46,00a00         28,314.00 

130,000.00         43,116.00 
...............1. ....... ...... 

1 

00,000.00;  58,307.00 

25,000.00  !  15,510.64 

I 

010,104.00'  762,300.41 


756,000.00        567,640.32 


Date  of  act. 


liay  30,1006 
June  26,1010 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1008 
Mar.    4, 1018 
June  26,1010 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  26,1010 
May  30,1006 
June  26,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  26,1010 
Mar.    4,1018 

Do. 
June  25,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  26,1010 
Mar.  4,1013 
June  26,1010 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    4;  1013 

Do. 
June  26,1010 

Do. 
Mar.    4,1013 

Do. 
June  23.1013 

Mar.    4,1013 
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BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  OF 


Locfttion. 


Washington,  Iowa . 
Webb  City,  Mo... 
Well8biirg.W.Va. 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Wlnfield,  Kans. . . 
Ypsilantl,  Mich... 


Total. 


Building. 


Post  office. 
....do.... 


.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Customhouse  and 

appraiser  s' 

stores. 
Post  office 


.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Building 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

do 


Limit  of 
cost. 


Additional     land 
and  building. 

Site  and  building.. 

do 


$80,000.00 
70,000.00 
60,000.00 

6o,ooaoo 

600,000.00 

75,ooaoo 
75,ooaoo 


26,341,801.64  22, 288, 197.  M 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


145,000.00 
70,000.00 
56^000. 00 
52,000.00 

380,OOOlOO 

75,000.00 
55,000.00 


pended 
site  and  L 


Amount 

Lukd. 


I 


t7,fiO0L00 

i3,K&(n 

2,000.00 
73,75aO0 

ii,ooaoo 

7,700.00 


1,857,485.1: 


RECAPITULATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  191$ 

Limit  of  cost  of  sites  and  buildings 06,341,801.64 

Expended  for  property  (sites  and  land) $1, 857, 485. 17 

Expended  for  buildiogs 10, 295, 954. 82 

Outstanding  liabilities  on  account  of  buildings,eto  .11, 758, 680. 84 


Total  expended  and  outstanding 

Balance  available  on  appropriations 

Less  deficits,  to  wit: 

Aberdeen,  Wash 

Al  Won ,  Mich 

Anoka,  Minn 

Antigo,  Wis 

Ashland,  Ky 

Attleboro,  Mass 

Aurora,  Nebr 

Baltimore,  Md 

Batavia,N.  Y 

Blackwell,  Okla 

Brenham,  Tex 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Cuero,  Tex 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Ellensburg,  Wash 

Elyria,  Ohio 

FalbCIty,  Nebr 

Fulton,  Mo 

Oouverneur,  N.  Y 

Qrand  Junction,  Colo 

Oreenwich,  Conn 

Hackensack,  N.J 

Homell,  N.  Y 

Humboldt,  Tenn 

Huntington,  Ind 

Kallspell,  Mont 

Ix)gan,  Ohio 

Merrill,  Wis 

Middletown.  Ohio 

Moberly,  Mo 

Monongahela,  Pa 

Muskegon,  Mich 


.123,912.120.83 


$33,193.00 

12,169.24 

21,380.00 

33,35L60 

13,817.55 

38,108.50 

16,229.00 

2,625.07 

16,708.00 

8,139.26 

3,268.00 

19,646.35 

1,130.18 

16,415.00 

17,778.00 

30,196.55 

21,609.00 

7,332.50 

4,397.71 

12,988.97 

21,854.00 

31,104.00 

21,943.00 

15,65L00 

36,919.67 

41,265.00 

6,833.92 

8,50L64 

20,094.94 

3,065.75 

7,971.85 

12,330.0C 


999, 753. 27 
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Amount  ex- 
expended  for 
buildings. 

Outstanding 
liabilities. 

Total  ex- 
pended and 
outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to 
be  appro- 
priated. 

Deficiency 

(net  to  be  ap- 

priatod). 

Date  of  act. 

165.00 

149,880.35 
32,342.05 
31,075.00 
47,146.55 

425.606.00 

9.507.30 
35.241.00 

849,954.35 
02,317.86 
58,427.79 
57,808.00 

506,374.98 

71,830.90 
59,489.32 

835,000.00         84,964.85 

ICar.    4,1013 
Jum  26,1910 

22,475.81 

13,402.79 

8.661.45 

5,928.98 

51,323.60 
16,548.32 

17,682.14 

5.000.00 

a.427.7Q 

Do. 

8,000.00  '         5,808.00 

Do. 

220.000.00         125,374.98 

Mav  30,1906 

3. 109. 10 

June  25,1910 

1 
20.000.00             4.489.32 

Do. 

' 

'    10.295,954.82 

I 

11.758.680.84 

23,912,120.83 

999,753.27 

4,063,604.00 

2,623,676.46 

deficits,  to  wit—Continued. 

Naugatuck.  Conn 

NavasoCa,  Tex 

New  Braunfels,  Tax 

New  Haven,  Coon 

Opalika,  Ala 

Palatka,  Fla 

Qoftman,  Qa 

Rklfway,  Pa 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

flahmanca,  N.  Y 

Seymour,  Conn 

Seymour,  Ind 

Shalb7,N.C 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Sooth  BethWbem,  Pa 

Taylorrilie,  ni 

TftosTflle,  Pa 

Tosla,  OUa 

Valley  City,  N.  Dak 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Waahlngtoo,  D.  C.  (Central  beat- 
ing, lifting,  andpowerplantfor 
public  bufldlngs) 

Waahlngtoo,  D.  C.  (Interior  De- 
partment office) 

Washington,  Iowa 

WeOsburg,  W .  Va 

Wflkesboro,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

YpailanU,  Midi 


82,720.52 

15,610.00 

4,456.00 

343,715.63 

3,814.83 

6,139.76 

3,956.77 

10,707.00 

33,060.00 

15,686.30 

16,452.00 

6,008.00 

25,809.00 

12,193.60 

30, 94a  00 

24,248.00 

28,314.00 

43,115.00 

58,397.00 

15,519.64 


752,399.41 

567,649.32 
4,964.35 
3,427.70 
5,806.00 

125,374.96 
4,480.32 


82,623,676.46 


E  xoesB  deficits  over  available  balance $  1, 623, 923. 19 


Total  amount  appropriated 122,288,197.64 

Total  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated     4,053,604.00 


826,341,801.64 

NoTB.— The  varioos  amounts  shown  oo  this  statement  as  deficiencies  represent  authorisations  in  excess 
ct  amounts  actually  appropriated,  but  within  the  respective  limits  of  cost. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR   AUTHORIZE! 


Location. 


Akron,  OUo 

Albert ville,  Ala. 

Albla,  Iowa 

Aledo,IU 

Alexandria,  La. 


Alliance,  Nebr 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Altus,  Okla 

Amherst,  Mass 

Andalusia,  Ala 

Ap^aohicola,  Fla.. 


Argenta,  Ark , 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Athens,  Tenn , 

Atlanta,  Tex 

Attalla,  Ala 

Aurora,  Mo , 

Bad  Axe,  Mich 

Bakersfleld,  Cal 

Barbourville,  Ky 

Barnesville,  Ga 

Bartow,  Fla 

Basin,  Wyo 

Batavia,  III 

Bath,N.Y 

Bay  City,  Tex 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Beaufort,  S.  C 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis . . . 

Beavo:  Falls,  Pa 

Beeville,Tex 

Bellefourche,  S.  Dak , 

Belton,Tex 

Bemidji,  Minn 


Benton,    Harbor, 

Mich. 
Berlin,  N.H 


Berwick,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Buildings. 


Post  office. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Post    office    and 
courthouse. 


Post  office. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Post   office   and 
customhouse. 


Post  office. 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do, 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  building 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. 
Extension 


Post  offioe,  court- 
house, etc. 


Building 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Site 

Building 

Sit«  and  building. 

Site 

do 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

Building , 

Site 

Building 

do 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Extension 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

do 


Limit  of 
cost. 


Amount  MK 
propristea. 


9400,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

6o,ooaoo 

65,000.00 

75,000.00  I 
135,000.00 
82,500.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 

10,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 
55,000.00 

135,025.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
05,000.00 
15,000.00 
60,000.00 

100,000.00 
50,000.00 
80,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 
55,000.00 
75,000.00 
25,000.00 
65,000.00 
80.000.00 
20,000.00 

100,000.00 


160,  oca  00 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

12,750.00 

4o,ooaoo 


Amount  ex- 
pended far 
site  and  lul 


5,000.00 
7,500.00 

10,000.00 
20,000.00  j 
5,000.00  i 

5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 

4,8oaoo 

54,025.00 

4,300.00 
11,000.00 
11,000.00 
500.00 
23,i»50.00 
13,000.00 
500.00 
20,000.00 

5,500.00 
15,000.00 

5,000.00 
500.00 

4,500.00 
22,000.00 

9,000.00 
25.000.00 
26,000.00 
11,000.00 
20,000.00 
100,000.00 


•00,000.00 


12,2ail<.i> 


31,000.00 : 

136,000.00  I  2S,00a.aD 
15,00a00  I  15, 000.  (T 
15,000.00 


4,975.00 


5,000.00 

4,ooaoo 


6.97^00 


13,000.00 


5,000.0ft 
14,235.00 


6,000.00! 


■I 


10,000.00 

19,001.00 

100,000.06 
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Amount  ex- 
pended for 
DtiUdtngs. 


Outstanding 
liabilities. 


Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 


S87.50 

40.50 
325.00 


350.00 


310.75 


45.00  |. 

340.00  |. 

95.00  ,. 


80.00 

^.65 

106.00 


100.60 


250.00 


34.00 


$295.00  $60,395.00 


320.00 
125.00 


97.50 
7,500.00 


113.00 


4,000.00 


4,500.00 


I 


173.35 


14.00 


90.00 


12,250.00 
87.50 

40.50 
28,445.00 
15,125.00 


5,072.50 
7,500.00 


.1 


2.50.00  ! 
5,112.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
0,975.00 
4,500.00 

319. 75 


45.00 
240.00 


t 


95.00 


U.000.00  ,. 

80.  a> , 

250.00 
5.105.00  , 
11.235.00 


100.60 


264.00 
6.000.00 


114.00  ; 
10,000.00 

19.001.00 

I 

100.000.00  : 


Available 
balances. 


$5,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

39,912.50 

30,959.50 
106,555.00 


15,000.00 


10,000.00 
19,750.00 


1,000.00 


300.00 

53,805.25 

4,300.00 

10,955.00 

10,760.00 

405.00 
23.950.00 


Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 


$340,000.00 


130.00 

19,750.00 

395.00  , 

765.00  ' 

5.000.00 

399.40 

4,500.00 

31,736.00 

3.000.00 

25,000.00 

25.886.00 

1,000.00 


52,250.00 
25,000.00 

44,000.00 


Surplus 
fund. 


67,500.00 
65,000.00 
45,000.00 
67,500.00  !. 

80,000.00  |. 

45,000.00 ; 


50,300.00 
81,000.00 
700.00 
30,000.00 
39,000.00  , 
49,500.00  j 

I 

71,050.00  I 


3.000.00 
59.500.00 
80,000.00 
44,500.00 
65,000.00 


■I- 


49,500.00 
70,500.00 
33.000.00 
66.000.00 


39,000.00 
69.000.00 


1  $305. 00 


Date  of  act. 


M35.00 


173.50 


>  113.00 
1,000.00 

3,035.00 


999.00 


Mar.    4,1913     ' 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

June  35,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 
June  35,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
May  30,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4.1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1916 


•  Deficiency. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  SOT 


Locatkm. 


Birmingham,  Ala . . 

Bluffton,Ind 

Boise,  Idaho 

Bomie  Terre,  Mow. . 

Boston,  Mass 

Boyne  City,  Mich . . 

Branford,  Conn 

Brlnckley,  Ark 


Bronx  (New  York), 

N.Y. 
Brooklyn,    (New 

York),  N.Y. 
Buckhannon,  W.Va. 


Buena  Vista,  Va 

Buffalo,  Wyo 

Burlington,  N.  C. . . . 

Burlington,  Wis 

Butler,  Mo 

Caldwell,  Idaho 

Calumet,  Mich 

Cambridge,  Md , 

Cameron,  Tex 

Canon  City,  Colo..., 

Canton,  Ga , 

Cape  Charles,  Va 

Caribou,  Me 

Carlinville,m 

Carroll,  Iowa 

CarroUton,  ni 

Caruthersville,  Mo. . . 
Cedar  Falb,  Iowa. . . . 
Central  City,  Ky.... 
Central  City,  Nebr... 

Centralia,  Mo 

Chadron,  Nebr 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. 

Chandler,  Okla 

Chapel  Hill, N.C.... 

Chariton,  Iowa 

Charleston,  III 

Charles  Town, W.Va. 
Charlotte,  Mich 


BuikUngs. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Postofflqe 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  building. 
do 


Additfonal     land 

and  extension. 
Building 


do 

Site 

Site  and  buildtaig. 

Site 

do 


Additional     land 

andextenston. 
Building 


do 

do 

Immigrant  statfon 

Post  office 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do Site 

.do Building 

.do do 

.do Site  and  building. 

.do do 

.do Site 

.do do 

.do Site  and  building 

.do do 

.do Site 

.do do 

.do do 

.do Building 

.do Site 

.do Site  and  building. 

do Site 

.do do 

.do Site  and  building. 

do Site 

.do Site  and  building. 

.do Site 

.do Buildtaig 

.do Site  and  building. 

.do do 

.do do 

.do do 

.do j do 

.do ' do 

do Building 


Limit  of 
cost. 


$1,200,000.00 
70,000.00 
125,000.00 
50,000.00 
310,178.98 
10,000.00 
55,000.00 

5,000.00 

285,000.00 

350,000.00 

60,000.00 

5,000.00 
62,500.00 
65,000.00 
70,000.00 
60,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
80,000.00 
55,000.00 
15,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,500.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
70,000.00 

7,000.00 

5,000.00 
05,000.00 

7,500.00 
55,000.00 

7,500.00 
110,000.00 
60,000.00 
55,000.00 
60,000.00 
70,000.00 
75,000.00 
75.000.00 
65.000.00 


Amount  ap- 
prapriateQ. 


Amfmnt  ex- 
pended far 
sfteandl 


1485,000.00       S38S.OaO.00 


125,000.00 


310,178.98 

10,000.00 

11,000.00 

4,000.00 

285,000.00 

350,000.00 

12,000.00 


1,000.00 

14,000.00 

9,500.00 

7,000.00 

10,000.00 

12,000.00 

16.000.00 

2,000.00 

13,500.00 

5,000.00 

3,700.00 

11,000.00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,250.00 

10,000.00 

7,500.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

21,000.00 

3,500.00 

4,700.00 

9,000.00 

6,800.00 

9.000.00 

7.500.00 

15,000.00 


80.00Q.0U 


8.0ODJJ0 


275,909.25 

290. 000.  OD 


I 


9.000  00 
6.5O0.0D 
8.500.00 


16,000.00 

2.000.00 

11. 000. 0) 


8.200.00 
7.500.00 


6.000.00 


I 


8.500.00 
5.800.00 
9.000.00 
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\ 

.mount  ex- 

>eiifdedfor 

buildinf^. 

Outstanding 
liabiUties. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

$715,000.00 
70,000.00 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  o/ act. 

«i4ft  nn 

1385.125.00 

100.875.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

Do. 

2,044.00 

82.044.00           42.0.%.  00 

May  30.1908 

865.00 

65.00 

— , 

50,000.00 

i  965.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 



t 

310.178.98 

Oct.   22,1913 

8.000.00 

2,000.00 

June  25.1910 

- 

11.000.00 

44,000.00 
1,000.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

3,750.00 

3,750.00 

275,980.25 

290,000.00 

75.00 

250.00 

9.01a  75 

60,000.00 

11,925.00 

Do. 

May  30,1908 

Mar.    4.1913 

99  Mt  *                97  nn 

48,000.00 
5,000.00 
61,500.00 
51,000.00 
60,50a00 
53,000.00 

Do. 
Do. 

lis  im 

118.00 

200.00 

9,066.00 

6,5oaoo 
8,5oaoo 

882.00 

13,800.00 

435.00 

5oaoo 

i,5oaoo 

i2,ooaoo 

.    Do. 

«in  nn 

Do. 

1 
1 

65.00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 
1 

8,ooaoo 

64,000.00 

53,ooaoo 

1,500.00 

Do. 

1 

125.00 
95,00 

16,125.00 

2,096.00 

11,090.00 

5,ooaoo 

1125.00 
195.00 

Do. 

Do. 

2,50a00 

Da 

1 

5,ooaoo 

Do. 

« 

3,7oaoo 
u,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

3, 25a  00 

i,7aaoo 

3,8oaoo 
a9,ooaoo 

2,ooaoo 
62,ooaoo 

2,ooaoo 

i,7saoo 
86,ooaoo 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

t 

Da 

7a  00 

8,270.00 
7,50a00 

Da 

. 

Da 

, 

6,ooaoo 
• .-..^•. 

20,9ia00 

3,5oaoo 

4,70a00 
44a  00 

49,ooaoo 

i,5oaoo 

89,ooaoo 

56,50a00 
50,30a00 
51,000.00 
64,20a00 

Da 

1 

1 

6,ooaoo 
9a  00 

Da 

1 

t 
9a  00! 

• 
1 

1 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

6a  00 

49.00 

8,56a  00 
5, 84a  00 

9,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

73.50 

Da 

* 

Ma  00 

Da 

1 1 

i 

............... 

66,ooaoo 

67,50a00 

50,ooaoo 

Da 

io,ooaoo 

i2,50a00 

Da 

73.50 

14,996.50 

Da 

1  Deficiency. 
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SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION   BILL,  1917. 


BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED   BUT  NOT 


Location. 


Chattanooga,  TenD.. 
Cheboygan,  Mich . . . 
Cherokee,  Iowa.. . . . . 

Cherry  vale,  Kans . . . 

Chicago,  ni 

Do 

Cicero,  m 

Clinton,  Ind 

Clinton,  8.  C 

Cody,  Wyo 

Coeur  d' Alene,  Idaho. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Coleman,  Tex 

Colfax,  Wash 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Comanche,  Tex 

Commerce ,  Tex 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Conway,  Ark 

Cordova,  Alaska 

Coshocton,  Ohio 

Crockett,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dawson,  Ga 

Decatur,  Ala 

Decatur,  Ind 


De  Funlak  Springs, 

Fla. 
De  Land,  Fla 


Delphos,  Ohio 

Denton,  Tex 

Des  Motnes,  Iowa . . . 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak.. 

Dillon,  8.  C 

Donora,  Pa 

Douglas,  Ariz 

Douglas,  Ga 

Dowagiac,  Mich 

Dubois,  Pa 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

Durango,  Colo 


Buildings. 


Post    otRce    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office , 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office...- 


.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Courthouse. 
Post  ofllce . 

do 

do 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Extension 

Site  and  buflding.. 

do 

do 

Site 

do 

do 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Building 

Site  and  buflding. 

do 

Site 

do 

Building , 

Site  and  buflding. , 

do 

Site 

do 

Site  and  buflding.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Site  and  buflding.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Buflding 

Site 

Site  and  buflding. . 

do 

Buflding 

Site 

Site  and  buflding, 

Building 

Site  and  buflding. 

Buflding 

....do 

Site 

Building 


Limit  of 
cost. 


155,000.00 

70,000.00 

70,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,750,000.00 

7,000.00 

00,000.00 

55,000.00 

50,000.00 

100,000.00 

140,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,ooaoo 

265,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 

115,000.00 
0,000.00 

300,000.00 
60,000.00 
65,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,000.00 
60,000.00 
7,000.00 
76,000.00 

350,000.00 

90,000.00 

7,500.00 

75,000.00 

100,000.00 
66,000.00 
55,000.00 
86,000.00 
90,000.00 

100,000.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriatea. 


$30,000.00 

8,500.00 

10,600.00 

4,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,750,000.00 

7,000.00 

14,000.00 

5,500.00 

500.00 

85,000.00 

58,500lOO 

1.00 

7,000.00 

41,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

15,000.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

16,000.00 

6,000.00 

250,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,500.00 

0,900.00 

5,000.00 

13,000.00 

6,000.00 

4,500.00 

75,000.00 

18,000.00 

7,6oaoo 

13,300.00 
40,000.00 
5,000.00 
11,000.00 
15,000.00 
90,000.00 
40,000.00 


Amount  ex-  i 

pendedior 

site  and  bni. 


SS.  500.00 


6,000.00 ! 


i3,moo 

58,50a00 
1.00 


15,000.00 
2,000.00 


15^0001 00 

•,ooaoo 

250,000.00 


6,800lOO 


3,ooaoo 


7,500.00 


20,000.00 
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Amount  ex- 

pfyn<SMl  for 

DuiMfngs. 

Outstanding 
liabflitles. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available  • 
ballnces. 

1    ■ 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  of  act. 

S3o.ooaoo 

825,000.00 

6i,5oaoo 

59,40a00 
56,000.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

S7,90a00 

12,000.00 

68.00 

$7,9oaoo^ 
i2,ooaoo 

6oaoo 

Da 

isi,4oaoo 

Do. 

2,568.00 

,.. ............ 

1,432.00 

5o,ooaoo 
i,750,ooaoo 

1,000.00 

7,2oaoo 

Do. 

« 

Do. 

.« 

May  30,1908 
June  25.1910 

6,000.00 

6,800.00 

6,8oaoo 

46,000.00 
49, 500. 00 

Mar.    4,191^ 
Do. 

5,5oaoo 

9190.00 

19a  00 

310.00 

49,50a00 

Do. 

13,20a00 

71, 800. 00 

i5kOoaoo 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
Do. 

175.00 

58,675.00 

81, 500. 00 

1 175.00 

1.00 

4,999.00 

7,000.00 

Do. 

41,000.00 

224,000.00 

Do. 

5,000.00 

45,000.00 

Do. 

•    130.00 

isaoo 

37a  00 

49,500.00 

Do. 

15,000.00 
2,000.00 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4, 1913 

3,000.00 

500.00 

99,500.00 
99,000.00 

Do. 

oaoo 

15,090.00 

6,000.00 

260.000.00 

oiaoo 

Do.* 

Do. 

50,000.00 

Do. 

4,500.00 
85.00 

4,600.00 
6,585.00 

5oaoo 

55,000.00 

58,500.00 

100.00 

Do. 

185.00 

Do. 

9,900.00 

5,ooaoo 

11,965.00 

Do. 

i,ooaoo 

Do. 

35^00 

35.00 

48,ooaoo 

Do. 

6,ooaoo 

i,3iaoo 

75,ooaoo 

17,960.00 

i,ooaoo 

70,500.00 
275.000.00 

Do. 

19a  00 

3,190.00 

Do. 

Do. 

5a  00 

6a  00 

.   7,5oaoo 

72,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

13,3Qa00 
39, 75a  00 

61,700.00 

6o,ooaoo 
5o,ooaoo 
44,ooaoo 
7o,ooaoo 

Da 

241.00 

241.00 

Da 

3,5oaoo 

3,6oaoo 

50.25 

i,5oaoo 

Da 

50.25 

10,040.75 

Da 

90u00 

96.00 

14,904.00 

Da 

1 

20,ooaoo 

1 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

40,000.00 
1  Deficiency. 

60,000.00 
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SUNDRY   CIVIL  APPEOPBIATION   BILL,  1917. 


BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED   BUT  NOT 


Locatkm. 


Durant,  Oklft. 


East  Las  Vegaa,  N. 

M6X. 

EastOrange,  N.  J... 
East  St.  Louis,  111... 

Eaton,  Oa 

Edenton,  N.  C 

£1  Dorado,  Ark 

Eldorado,  Kans 

Elizabethton,  Tenn. 
EUzabefhtown,  Ky. 

Elklns,  W.  Va 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Eminence,  Ky 

Bureka,  Utah 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Falnnount,  Minn . . . 

Fallon,  Nev 

Falmouth,  Ky 

Fargo,- N.  Dak 

Farmington,  Mo 

FarmvilIe,Va 

Fayette,  ICo 

Fitsgerald,  Ga 

Fordyoe,Ark 

Forrest  City,  Ark.... 

ForsythfGa 

Fort  Fairfield, Me... 
Fort  Morgan,  Cdo. . . 
Fort  Plains, N.Y.... 

Franklin,  N.H 

Franklin,  Pa 

Franklin,  Tenn 

Franklin,  Va 

Frederick,  Md 

Frederick,  Okla 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Front  Royal,  Va 

Gallatin,  Tenn 


Buildings. 


Post  oifioe 


Post    offlce    and 

court  houne. 
Post  office 


Post    oilice    and 

court  house. 
Post  office 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    offlce    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

court  house. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post  offlce  and  cus- 
tomhouse. 
Postofflcf^ 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  building. 

Building 

ExtmsicHi 

Site 

do 

do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

do 

Building 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Extension 

Site 

Site  and  buUding. 

do 

Site 

...do 

do 

Site  and  building  . 

do 

do 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site  and  buOding.. 

do 

do 

.....do 

Building 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 
do 


Limit  of 
cost. 


I 


Amount  ap- 
propriatea. 


Amount  ei- 

pended  for 

site  and  bud. 


180,000.00  , 

125,000.00 

136,000.00 

240,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

2,500.00 

7,500.00 

135,000.00 

900,000.00 

8,000.00 

50,000.00 

57,500.00 

150,000.00 

10,000.00 

66,000.00 

65,000.00 

5,000.00 

26,060.00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

66,000.00 

75,000.00 

.50,000.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

60.000.00 

65,000.00 

90.000.00 

100,000.00 

55,000.00 

46.000.00 

90,000.00 

10,000.00 

160,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 


$10,000.00  ,      $10,000.00 

18,000.00   

50,000.00    

96,000.00  i 

3,750.00  ; 

7,500.00    

5,000.00  I 

5,260.00  I 

2,500.00  ! 


5,000.00 


86,000.00    

50,000.00  I 

7,500.00  i  6,850.00 

5,000.00  j 

47.500.00  I          7.500.00 
75,000.00    

9,000.00  , 

5,000.00  I 

5,000.00  ( 

5,000.00  i         5,000.00 
28,500.00  I        23,500.00 


5.500.00 


10.000.00 
500.00 
4,500.00'. 
50,000.00  i 


500.00 

36,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00  ! 

8,000.00 

6,500.00 


5,000.00 


10,000.00 


18,000.00  I        18.000.00 

500.00! 

8. 000. 00 
24,500.00 
19,000.00  !       I9.000i00 

7,450.00 


8)000.00 
6,000.00 
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A  mount  ex- 
pended for 
t>ii11dtng!i. 

OutjttAndlng 
liabilities. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Sumlus 
fund. 

Date  of  act. 

1 

$10,000.00 

$7o,ooaoo 

ICar.   4, 1913 

118.000.00 

107.000.00 

Do. 

S1OS.00 

f20.00 

215.00 

49,785.00 

95.ooaoo 

75.00a00 

Da 

i45.ooaoo 

Da 

3, 75a  00 

1,25a  00 

Da 

I 

4,ooaoo 

4,ooaoo 

3,500.00 
5,000.00 
5,250.00 
2,50a00 

Da 

Da 

54,750.00 

Do. 

Da 

5,000.00 
84,695.i>0 
50,000.00 

2,5oaoo 

Da 

30150 

304.50 

50,000.00 
250.000.00 

June  25,1910 

ICar.    4,1913 

6,850.00 

650.00 

500.00 

Da 

5,000.00 
40,000.00 
74,9^2.50 

2,000.00 

45,000.00 
10,000.00 

Da 

7,500.00 

June  25,1910 

17.50 

17.50 

75,000.00 

1,000.00 

60,000.00 

( 

Mar.    4, 1913 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 
5,000.00 

Do. 

5,ooaoo 

Da 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

Da 

5,000.00 

Da 

• 

23,600.00 

1,500.00 

5,000.'00 

54,500.00 

55.000.00 

1 

Do. 

Da 

110.00 

5,110.00 

390.00 

Da 

Da 

135.00 

10,135.00 

65.ooaoo 

>  $135,00 

Da 

500.00 

40, 500. 00 

Do. 

4.500.00 

500.00 

Do. 

50,000.00 

1 
Do. 

18.000.00 

62.000.00 

1 

i         Da 

87.00 

37.00 

463.00 

50,500.00 

t         Do. 

8.000.00 

57. 000. 00 

1 

I         Do. 

24. 500. 00 

65.500.00 

1 

Do. 

80.00 

19,080.00 

81.000.00 

>  80.00 

Do. 

7, 45a  00 

47, 55a  00 
44.500.00 

'         Da 

25.00 

25.00 

475.00 

1 
,         Do. 

5aoo ' 

50.00  , 

• 

35.950.00 

54,000.00 

1 
,         Do. 

6.800.00 

6,800.00 
75.00 

3,200.00 
19,925.00 

1 

Da 

75.00 

80.000.00 

Do. 

200.00 

8.200.00 

42,000.00 

1         *^*' 

I  200. 00            Do. 

50.00 

6,050.00 

450.00 

43,500.00 

Do. 

>  Deficiencv 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  NOT 


Location. 


OaUipoll8,OtaJo.. 
Galveston,  Tex. . . 

Geneseo,  III 

(Georgetown,  Tex. 

Gilmer,  Tex 

Girard,  Kans 

Glasgow,  Ky 

Glenwood,  Iowa. . 


Glenwood   Springs, 

Colo. 
Globe,  Arix , 


Goldfield,  Nev 

Green  River,  Wyo. . 

Greensburg,  Ind 

Greenville,  Ala 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Hagerstown,  Md..., 

Hallowell,  Me 

Hammond,  La 

Harrisonvllle,  Mo. . . 
Harrodsburg,  Ky... 

Hastings,  Mioh 

Havana,  111 , 

Hiawatha,  Kans 

Highland,  111 

Hinton,  W.Va 

Hobart,  Okla 

Hodgenville,  Ky..., 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. , 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Holton,  Kans 

Honey  Grove,  Tex.. 
Honolulu,  H.  T 


Hoopeston,  111 

Hoosick,  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Houghton,  Mich 

Hunthigdon,  Tenn.. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Huntsville,  Tex 

Indiana.  Pa 

Taekson,  Ohio 


Buildings. 


Post  office. 


Poet  office  and  cus- 
tomhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Poet  office 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Post  office,  court- 
house, and  cus- 
tomhouse. 

Post  office 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
I*08t  office 


.do. 


.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  building. 

Third  story 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

do 

....do 

Building 

Extension 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

Site 

Site  and  building. . 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 
do 


do 

do 

do •.. 

Site 

Extension 

Site 

Site  and  building 
Site 


Lhnitof 
cost. 


Amount  ap 
propriatea. 


973,000.00  • 
13,000.00  ' 
60,000.00  I 

5,000.00 
55,000.00  : 
73,000.00  1 
60,000.00; 
50,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
75,000.00 

6,000.00 
12,000.00 

5,000.00 
90,000.00 
30,000.00 
20,000.00 
50,000.00 
52,500.00 
10,000.00 
81,000.00 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 

7,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 

5,000.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 

7,500.00 

50,000.00 

1,325,000.00 

70,000.00 

80,000.00 

100,000.00 

2,500.00 
225,000.00 

5,000.00 
00,000.00 
10,000.00 


$12,500.00 

13,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,500.00 

8,000.00 

5,500.00 

9,300.00 

20,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

6,000.00 


Amoimt  ex- 
pended for 
sfteiodkBd. 


5,000.00 

36,000.00 

30,000.00 

20,000.00 

500.00 

3,ooaoo 

7,500.00 

6,750.00 

9,000.00 

500.00 

4,000.00 

50,000.00 

10,000.00 

4,850.00 

12,000.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

800.00 

475,468.71 

10,500.00 


23,000.00 

2,500.00 

100,000.00 

5,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 


SS,ooaon 


3,  .500.00 


5.000.00 
9,500.00 


6,ooaoo 


6,500.00 


4,00ll(» 
10.000.00 


6,500.00 
4. 500. 00 


10.000.00 


2.5oaoo 


5,000.00 
18.0QD.OO 

io,ooaoo 
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IM    COUBSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  HAY  1,  1916-Caiitinued. 


Amoont  ex- 
pended for 
DiiOdings. 

Outetaading 
UabiUtlBe. 

Total 

expended  and 

oatetanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amoinit  to  be 
appropriated. 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  Of  act. 

1 

S12,50a00 
15,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

I62,fi0a00 

Mar.    4,1013 

Da 

5o,ooaoo 

Da 

I5,ooaoo 

5»000.00 
3,565.00 
7,000.00 
5,075.00 
0,500.00 
156.00 

Da 

Sd»ooaoo 

6&.00 

7,900.00 

75.00 

5o,ooaoo 

68,50a00 

6a,ooaoo 

44,500lOO 
90,50a00 

8o,ooaoo 

Da 

2,035.00 

loaoo 

425.00 

Da 

Da 

« 

Da 

1 

Da 

10,844.00 
75,000.00 

Da 

May  30,1006 

\ 

• 

6,000.00 

June  25,1010 

12,000.00 

Mar.    4,1013 

5,000.00 

35,860.00 

30,000.00 

13,500.00 

500.00 

3,000.00 

Do. 

) 

IM.OO 

150.00 

54,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1010 
Mar.    4,1013 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1006 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1010 

6,500.00 

• 

49,500.00 
49,500.00 

2,500.00 
74,250.00 

1,000.00 
50,500.00 

3,000.00 

I 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

6,750.00 
9,000.00 

* 

IHS.00 

185.00 

4,000.00 

122.65 

10,000.00 

315.00 

122.65 

49,877.35 

4,850.00 

12,000.00 

905.00 

150.00 
68,000.00 
42,500.00 

• 

05.00 

6,595.00 

4,500.00 

300.00 

$3,000.00 

1 "  *  *  * 

300.00 
200,000.00 

500.00 

49,200.00 
849,531.29 

50,500.00 
80,000.00 
75,000.00 

Mar.    4,1013 

1 
200,000.00  1        275,468.71 

10.000.00                 500.00 

Mar.    3,1015 

Mar.    4,1013 

13,350.00 

13.350.00 

113,350.00 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
June  25,1910 

Mar.    4,1913 

1 

June  25,1910 

20,000.00  >       an.oQO.oo 

5,000.00 

2,500.00 

90.00 

5,000.00 

&00 

85.00 

99,910.00,        125.000.00 

1 

1 

200.00 

18,200.00 
10,000.00 

1 

6,800.00  .          65.000.00 



iDeflciency. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  SOT 


Location. 


Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Jaspar,  Ala 

Jersey  ville,  111 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kendallville,  Ind. . . 

Kenton,  Ohio 

Key  West,  Fla 


Buildings. 


Post  office 

....do 

do 


Class  of  work. 


Post  office  and 
customhouse. 

Post  office  and 
coiuthouse. 

Post  office 


.do. 


do. 
do. 


I 


Kissimmee,  Fla.. 
Kittanning.  Pa... 
Laconia,  N.  H... 

Lake  City,  Fla ! do 

I 
I^akeland,  Fla do 

Lamar,  Mo do. 

Lancaster,  Ky I do. 

Lancaster,  Pa do. 


Post  office,  court- 
house, and  cus- 
tomhouse. 

Past  office 


Building 

....do 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Extension 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 


Lancaster,  8.  C 

Las  Cnices.  N.  Mex, 

I^banon,  Ind 

Lebanon,  Mo 

Leesburg,  Va 

Lenoir,  N.  C 

I/eominster,  Mass. . . 

I.»ewistown  Pa 

IJberty,  Mo 

Linton,  Ind 

Little  Falls,  Minn... 

Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Long  Beach.  Cal 


.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

...do. 
....do. 
....do. 

...do. 
....do. 

...do. 

....do. 

Long    Island   City,    do. 

N.  Y. 
Lumberton,  N.  C. do. 


do 

do 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 
do 


Limit  of 
cost. 


Lyons,  N.  Y j do. 


do. 


Madteon,  Ga 

Madison,  8.  Dak ' . . .  j-.do 

Madison.  Wis 

MadlHonville,  Ky. . 

Maiden.  Mass 

Mana.ssas,  V^a 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


do. 
do. 


Manchester,  Conn. .  .1 do. 


do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

do 

do 

Building 

—  j4o 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

do 


$76,000.00 

100,000.00 

06,000.00 

300,000.00 

S00,000.00 

75,000.00 

HO,  000. 00 

80,000.00 

6,000.00 
16,000.00 
75,000.00 

7,oO0.00 
75,000.00 
10,000.00 
55,000.00 
138,278.78 
50,000.00 
125,000.00 
10,000.00 

7,500.00 
55,000.00 

8,000.00 
90,000.00 
75,000.00 
00,000.00 

8,000.00 
fi5.000.00 
100,000.00 
40,000.00 
200,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 

5,000.00 

60,000.00 

550,000.00 

10,000.00 

160,000.00 

5,000.00 
15,000.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriatea. 


«0,000.00 

20,000.00 

8, 000.00 

166,000.00 

250,000.00 

18,000.00 

14,000.00 

70,000.00 

6,000.00 

15,000.00 

30,000.00 

6,000.00 

10,000.00 

7,000.00 

500.00 

138,278.7s 

8,000.00 

500.00 

9,800.00 

7,500.00 

8,750.00 

7,000.00 


Amoont  ex- 
pended for 
site  and  lanl 


16,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,500.00 

26,000.00 

22,500.00 

40,000.00 

100,000.00 

10,000.00 


5,000.00 

12,000.00 

200,000.00 


,500. 00 


62,750.00 

5.ooaoo 

15,O0aQ0 


6.000.0) 
7.500  OP 
7.00aQP 


8,000.00 


6,800.0) 


4,500  OG 


40,000  0) 
40.000.00 
10,000.00 


3,750.00    

16,000.00  >        12,000.00 
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IN    COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  1916-Conttoued. 


Amonntex-  ■ 
pended  for    ; 
buildliiss. 

Outstanding 
liablUtieB. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

$45,000.00 
80,000.00 
56,100.00 
45,000.00 

250,000.00 
67,000.00 
66,000.00 
10,000.00 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  of  act. 

(20.00 

itn  nn 

120.00 
135.00 

129,980.00 

19,865.00 

8,900.00 

131,971.70 

244,236.50 

18,000.00 

Mar.    4, 1018 

«4K  nn 

Do. 

1 

1 

Do. 

MO.  m 

23,028.30 
5,763.60 

June  25,1910 

A  Tfst  a\ 

Mar.    4,1913 

■ 

1  ■ 

1. 

u 

\ 

1 

■ 

! 

r 
i 

i 

Do. 

14,000.00 

14,000.00 
52,750.00 

5,000.00 
15,000.00 

100.00 
6,000.00 
7,575.00 
7,000.00 

90.48 

40,000.00 

8,040.00 

85.00 

Do. 

17,250.00 

Do. 

$1,000.00 

Do. 

May  30,1908 

100.00 

29,900.00 

45,000.00 
1,500.00 

65,000.00 
3,000.00 

54,500.00 

Mar.     4,1913 

Do. 

75.00 

2,425.00 

Do. 

Do. 

90  48 

409.52 
98,278.78 

Do. 

40,000.00 
40.00 

Do. 

42,000.00 

124,500.00 

200.00 

140.00 

Do. 

85.00 

............v.. 

415.00 
9,800.00 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

6,800.00 

700.00 

Do. 

8,750.00 
2,500.00 

46,250.00 
1,000.00 
90,000.00 
.19,000.00 
52,500.00 
2,500.00 
39,000.00 
77,500.00 

Do. 

1 

4,500.00 

Do. 

t 

1 

Do. 

i 

16,000.00 
7,500.00 

Do. 

Do. 

5,  .500. 00 



5,500.00 

150.00 

22,000.00 

40,000.00 

40,168.00 

10,000.00 

Do. 

150.00 

25,850.00 
500.00 

Do. 

22,000.00 

Do. 

June  25,1910 

168.00 

.  _    ___ 

50,832.00 

100,000.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

June  25,1910 

1 

1 

15,000.00 

Mar.     4, 1913 

i 

1          .«  nm  nn 

5,000.00 
125.00 

Do. 

lOfi  no 

11.875.00 

48,000.00 
350,000.00 

10,000.00 

150,000.00 

1,250.00 

Do. 

196.00 

195.00         im.flaii.no 

Do. 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
June  25,1910 

3,750.00 

• 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

1  Deficiency. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  NOT 


Looation. 


Maquoketa,  Iowa. . . 

Marengo,  Iowa 

ICarianna,  Ark 

Madanna,  Fla 

Harion,IU.^ 

Marion,  Ky 

Marion,  S.C 

Martin,  Tenn 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio . 

Mary  TiUe^  Tenn 

McComb,  Mis9 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa.. 

Media,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tex 

Mena,  Ark 

Mendota,Ill 

Metropolis,  HI 

Middletown,  Conn . . 

Midland,  Mich 

MUbank,S.Dak.... 
MiUersburg,  Ohio. . . 

MIllvine,N.J 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minden,  La 

Mineral  Point,  Wis.. 

Missoula,  Mont 

Mode8ta,CaI 

Monessen,  Pa 

Monroe,  Oa 

Monroe,  Wis 

Montclaur,  N.  J 

Montevideo,  Minn . . 
Monte  Vista,  Colo... 

Montrose,  Colo 

Morgan  City,  La 

Moultrie,  Qa 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C... 
Mount  Carmel,  111. . . 


Buildings. 


PostolBce. 

do.... 

do.... 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Subpost  office. 

Post  office 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

-...do 


Post  office  and 
customhouse. 

Post  office  and 
courthouse. 

Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post     office     and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Building 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

do 

do 

do 

Building 

....do 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

do. 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

BuHding 

SJte 

Site  and  buUding. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

....do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Extension 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

....do 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

Site 

....do 

....do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

....do 

Site  and  building. 


Limit  of 
cost 


$50,000.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

70,000.00 

7o;ooo.oo 

70,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

86,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000.00 

80,000.00 

210,000.00 

7,500.00 

50,000.00 

10,000.00 

50,000.00 

140,000.00 

60,000.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

55,000.00 

100,000.00 

50,000.00 

60,000.00 

125,000.00 

20,000.00 

90,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,500.00 

130,000.00 

50,000.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

6,000.00 

65,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

75,000.00 


AmcMint  ap- 
propriatea. 


$11,000.00 
3,500.00 
6,500.00 
4,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,250.00 
11,000.00 
500.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 
11,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 
90,000.00 
4,100.00 
500.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

56,ooaoo 

4,300.00 


AmooDt  ex- 
pended for 
site  and  land. 


$3,5oaoo 


10,318.00 

5,2saoo 


ii,7oaoo 


4,uao.w 

7,000.00 

45,000.00 

14,700.00 

20,000.00 
4,500.00 

-  -  •  - 

63,000.00 
20,000.00 
21,475.00 

21,475.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

11,000.00 
5,000.00 

*"■■■*'*                 I 

15,000.00 
4,200.00 

8,200.00 

8,200.00 , 

6,500.00 

5,000.00 

20,000.00 

2O,Q0a00 
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IN    COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  1916-Ooiitimied. 


Amount  ax- 
pcodsd  for 
bufldJngB. 


tisaoo 


110.00 
06. 00 


Outstanding 
UabOities. 


35.00  ' 
60.00 


70.00 


I 


58.00 


67.50 


r5.oo 


«5e.75 
300.00 


125.00 


14,500.00 
175.00 


3,600.00 


Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 


1150.00 
3,500.00 


10,307.75 

5,550.00 

110.00 

g8.00 

11,825.00 
35.00 
50.00 

14,500.00 
175.00 


Available 


3,600.00  ' 
70.00 


6,000.00 


58.00 
6,000.00 


14,767.50 


75.00 


21,475.00 


f  

1                                          ' 

1 

5,000.00 

7.ri00.oo 

1 

150.00 
3,900.00 

30,150.00 

48.00 

3,900.00 

iA.ono.oo 

4&00 

15,000.00 

• 

1     

1 
1 .  _ 

150.00 
6,000.00 

S,  350. 00 
6,000.00 

1  

30.00 

20,030.00 

110,850.00 


6,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,602.25 


Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 


10,800.00 

402.00 

3,175.00 

24,065.00 

10,050.00 

500.00 

24,825.00 

00,000.00 

500.00 

430.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

55,942.00 


4,000.00  I 
7,000.00 
30,232.50 


10,925.00  I 
4,500.00  ! 
65,000.00 
20,000.00 


$39,000.00 
1,500.00 
43,500.00  I 
66,000.00  ; 
55,000.00 
64,750.00 
30,000.00 
49,500.00  ' 
70,000.00 
35,000.00 
39,000.00 
65,000.00 
35,000.00 

120,000.00 

3,400.00 

49,500.00 


40,000.00 

84,000.00 

55,700.00 

3,500.00 

500.00 

10,000.00 

100,000.00 

30,000.00 

55,500.00 

60,000.00 


6ii,525.00 


10,952.00 
1,100.00 


.1        100,000.00  j 
39,000.00 
5,000.00  j 


1,200.00  I 


500.00 
5,000.00 

DeAciency. 


1,800.00 

56,800.00 

1,000.00 


5ft,00(J.OO  . 


Surplus 
yund. 


Date  of  act. 


11800.00 


11,700.00 


» 15a  00 


'  150.00 


>3O.00 


ICar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1918 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do." 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.     4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BIT  KCT 


Ixx»tioii. 


Mount  Olive,  N.  C. 

Mount   Pleasant, 

Mich. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tex 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind . 

Murray,  Ky 

Mystic,  Conn 

Nacogdoches,  Tex. . . 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Napoleon,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Neenah,  Wis 

Nephi,  Utah 

Newark,  Del 

Newark,  N.J 

Newark,  Ohio 

Newburyport,  Mass . 

Newcastle,  Wyo 


New     Martinsville, 

W.  Va. 
New  Orleans,  La 

Do 


New    Philadelphia, 

Ohio. 
Newport,  R.  I 


Newton,  Iowa 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

Nfles,  Ohio 

Noblesville,  Ind 

Nogales,  Aria 

Do 

North  Topeka,  Kans 
North  Vernon,  Ind. . 

Nyack,  N.  Y 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oconto,  Wis 

Oelwein,  Iowa 


Oklahoma     City, 

Okla. 
Ohiey,Ill , 


Oliphant,  Fa. 
Oneida,  N.Y. 
Orange,  Tex . . 
Orlando,  Fla. 


Buildinj^s. 


Post  olBce 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
..  .do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do : 

Customhouse. 
Subtreasury.. 
Post  office 


Port    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


Assay  office 

Post  office 

do 

Customhouse 

Post  office 

Branch  post  office. 

Post  office 

do 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. . 

Building 

Site 

do 

Extension 

Building 

Site  and  building. . 

Site 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

Building 

Site 

do 

Remodeling 

Site  and  building. . 
Site 


Additional     land 

and  building. 
Site 


Buildtag 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  buUding. 

do 

Site 

do. 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Extension 

Site  and  building. 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 
Builalng , 


Limit  of 
cost. 


$5,000.00 

75,000.00 

55,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

55,000.00 

55,000.00 

10,000.00 

7,500.00 

400,000.00 

80,000.00 

5,tX».00 

5,000.00 

1,800,000.00 

190,000.00 

70,000.00 

5,000.00 

12,500.00 

360,000.00 

250,000.00 
12,500.00 

400,000.00 
10,000.00 

006,793.02 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 

110.000.00 
10,000.00 
71,000.00 
60,000.00 
15,600.00 

166,750.00 

60,000.00 

8,000.00 

250,000.00 
70,000.00 
65,000.00 
20,000.00 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 


I 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


Amount  n- 

pen(fediar 

sxteand  iiBd. 


S2,000.OO 
7,500.00 
5,500.00 
7,500.00 


4,000.00 

25,000.00 

9,500.00 

7,500.00 

200,000.00 

32,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,000.00 


140,000.00 

28,000.00 

3,000.00 

12,500.00 

350,000.00 


12,600.00 
250,000.00 
10,000.00 
•333,798.02 
16,000.00 
10,000.00 
16,000.00 


11,000.00 

13,500.00 

15,500.00 

166,750.00 

3,000.00 

8,000.00 

111,000.00 

6,500.00 

13,500.00 


5,000.00 
12,000.00 


|7,500.a< 


7,300.00 


4,000.00 


34,300.50 


12,400.00 
84,000.00' 


i5,ooaoo 


i5,5oaoo 

l«,75O.O0 


S,00&00 


0,500. 00 


5,000.00 
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N    COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  1916— Cantinued. 


Amount  ex- 
peodedfor 
l>uil<iincs. 

Outstanding 
liabiUties. 

Totel 
expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  of  act. 

* 

82.00a00           13.000.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

16,400.00 

1 

1            6,000.00 

86,400.00 
5,000.00 
7,500.00 

1,100.00            67,500.00 
SOaOO  ;          49,500.00 

1 4 

Do. 



Do. 

Juiu^  25,1910 

j 

5,000.00 

r 

4,000.00  ,          51,000.00 

24,025.00  i         HO,  000. 00 

3,300.00                 500.00 

1 

Mr.r.     4.1913 

1 1 

1 

Do. 

875.00 

75.00 
A  arn  nri 

• 

Do. 

6  200.00 

Do. 

8X12 
65.00 

7  .<inn  nn 

Do. 

62.12 

199,037.88 

31,935.00 

5,000.00 

200,000.00 
48,000.00 

• 

T>o. 

65.  (« 



Do. 

Do. 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

i,aoo,ooo.oo 

50,000.00 

42,000.00 

2,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

3&00 

84,615.50 

1A%454.50 
2M,000.00 

June  30,1906 

Mar.    4, 1913 

, 

4,400.00 
12,250.00 

4,4oaoo 

12,250.00 

■81.400.00 

Do. 

250.00 
350,000.00 

i 

Do. 

1 
1 

1 

Aug.    1, 1914 

2so,ooaoo 

June  25,1910 

I 

12,400.00 
84,402.76 

100.00 

ICar.    4,1918 

i 

402.76 

166,507.26 

io,ooaoo 

294,206.36 

160,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

18, 468. 57 

26,118.00 

89,887.57 

i6,ooaoo 

272,00a00 

Oct.   20,1914 

June  26,1910 

io,ooaoo 

18,000.00 

1 

Mar.    4,1913 

94,000.00 

Da 

1 

1 

10,000.00 
60,000.00 

Do. 

^800.00 

9,800.00 

1,700.00 
13,50a00 

Do. 

46,500.00 

Do. 

1 

16,600.00 

186,780.00 

1,800.00 

8,ooaoo 

1,182.50 
8,500.00 

June  25,1910 

Mar.    3,1916 

i,8oaoo 

1,300.00 

57,000.00 

Mar.    4,1918 

Do. 

1 

1,182.50 

100,837.50 

139,000.00 
63,500.00 
61,500.00 
30,000.60 
56,000.00 
48,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

1 
1 

13,600.00 

Do. 

^     •»••••••••••« 

( 

- 

Do. 

•           • 

100.00 

6kioaoo 

138.00 

U00.00 

Da 

138.00 

11,862.00 

Da 

iDefloienoy. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPBIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  NOT 


Location. 


Owego,N.Y 

.    PaintsvlUe,  Ky 

Park  City,  Utah.... 

Pasoo,  Wash 

Passaio,  N.  J 

Pazton,IU 

Philippi,  W.  Va.... 
PhoBnixville,  Pa. . . . 

Pflnville,  Ky 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Tex 

Pittston,  Pa 

Plymouth,  Ind 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pottstown,  Pa...... 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Pratt,  Kans 

Prescott,  Ariz 

Prescott,  Ark 

Prestonsburg,  Ky. . . 
Provinoetown,  Mass. 

Pulaski,  Va 

Putnam,  Conn 

Raton,  N.Mex 

Reading,  Mass 

Red  Bank,  N.J 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Redfleld,  8.  Dak 

Rhinelander,  Wis... 

Riohfleld,  Utah 

Ripon,  Wis 

Rochester,  Ind 

Rochester,  Pa 

Rockingham,  N.C.. 

RockvUle,  Conn 

Rogers,  Ark 

Rogersville,  Tenn . . . 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

Rossville,  Oa... 

Rumford,  Me 


Bui](iing8. 


PoetOlfloe. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  buildhig. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

Site  and  building. 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building 

....do 

Site 

Building 

do 


Extension  and  ad- 

ditional  land. 
Site  and  building. 


Site 

Site  and  building., 

Site 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  buildhig . 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

Building 

Site  and  building. 

....do 

Site 

....do 

Building.... 

Site  and  building., 

Site 

Buflding 

Site 

Building 


Limit  of 
cost. 


ri5,0QO.0O 

5,000.00 

90,000.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 

(10,000.00 

8,000.00 

80,000.00 

7,500.00 

1,000,000.00 

55,ooaoo 

ioo,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 

1,000,000.00 

oo,ooaoo 
68,ooaoo 
6o,ooaoo 

7,500.00 

50,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

6o,ooaoo 

65,000.00 

76,ooaoo 
55,ooaoo 

25,000.00 
60,000.00 

65,ooaoo 

O1,000l0O 

55,ooaoo 
76,ooaoo 

70,000.00 

ao,ooo.oo 
5,ooaoo 

55,000lOO 

70,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

ioo,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

60,ooaoo 


Amount  ai>- 
prqnriated. 


$15,000.00 


30,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
12,000.00 
8,000.00 
16,000.00 


Amocmt  ex- 
peed  (or 
site  and  laod. 


1,000,000.00 
5,50a00 

2o,ooaoo 

10,000.00 

2io,ooaoo 

36,000.00 

68,O0OlOO 

7,400.00 

7,5oaoo 


5,000.00 

8,ooaoo 
ii,ooaoo 

55,000.00 

7,2oaoo 
5oaoo 

25,0001 00 

i2,ooaoo 
26,ooaoo 

5,500.00 

5oaoo 
io,4oaoo 
8,2oaoo 

3O,O00lOO 


ii,ooaoo 
4,ooaoo 

2,000.00 

40,ooaoo 

5,ooaoo 

25,ooaoo 


r,  000.60 

2S,O0OiO0 


8,000.00 


942,313.91 


I     I 


7,50a  00 


8,  moo 
7,3oaoo 


25,000.00 


aB,ooaoo 


&,O00i0O 
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I>J     COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  1916-CQntlnued. 


A.  mount  ex- 
pended for 
buildings. 

Outstandhkg 
liabilities. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Avvilable 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  Of  act. 

114.875.00 

914.875.00 

9125.00 

MO.  000. 00 

Mar.    4,1913 
Da 

'  »  •  .  ........... 

5,000.00 

7,ooaoo 

23,000.00 

May  30,1908 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
Da 

10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

25,ooaoo 

12,000.00 

48,000.00 

8,000.00 

16,000.00 

64,000.00 
7,500.00 

i           • 

1 
1 

942,343.91 

157,656.09 

June  80,1906 
Mar.    4,1913 
Do. 

1 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

49,500.00 
80,000.00 

1*  • " •••••-••.•• 

20,000.00 
10,000.00 

• 

• 

Do. 

29,728.00 

52,378.35 

157,621.65 

790.000.00 

Do. 

■          loaoo 

160.00 

35,840.00 

54,000.00 

Do. 

1 

4,500.00 

4,500.00 

63,500.00 

Do. 

t 

4,300.00 

4,300.00 

3, 100. 00 

52.600.00 

Do. 

\ 

7,  .500. 00 

Da 

* 

60,000.00 

Do. 

5,000.00 

Do. 

1 

8,000.00 

Do. 

148.00 

10,852.00 

39,000.00 

Do. 

1 

*             156.00 

8,656.00 

46,344.00 

10,000.00 

Do. 

1 

47.50 

7,247.50 

67,800.00 
54,500.00 

M7.50 

Do 

500.00 

Do. 

, 

25,000.00 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
Do. 

12,000.00 

48,000.00 
39,000.00 

78.06 

78.06 

25,921.94 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 
58.00 

85,500.00 
54,500.00 
64,600.00 
61,800.00 

1500.00 

Do 

58.00 

442.00 

10,400.00 

8,200.00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

26,000.00 

4,000.00 

June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 
Do. 

5,000.00 
44,000.00 
66,000.00 

1,000.00 
60,000.00 

175.00 

175.00 

10,825.00 

4,000.00 

2,000.00 

39,871.00 

Do 

Do 

129.00 

129.00 

Do. 

5.000.00 

. 

Do. 

130.00 

• 

130.00 

24,870.00 
1  Deficienoj. 

35,000.00 

Do. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  NOT 


Location. 

RiusellviUe,  Ark.... 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Saoo,  Me 

8t.  Johns,  Oreg 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt... 

.St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Marys,  Ohio 

St.  Peter,  Minn 

Salem,  Ind 

Salem,  N.J 

Salem,  Va 

Salisbury,  Md....... 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

SandersvUle,  Qa 

Sandpolnt,  Idaho. . . 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sanford,  Fla 


Buildings. 


San    Luis    Obispo, 

Cal. 
San  Pedro,  Cal 


Santa  Fe,N.  Mex... 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Savanna,  111 

Sayre,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Seguin,  Tex 

Shawnee,  Okla 

Shelbyvllle,  Ind 

Shelby  vllle,  Ky 

Slkeston,  Mo 

Skowhegan,  Me 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 
South  Boston,  Va. . . 
Southl)rldge,  Mass. . 


South  Framingham, 

Mass. 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 


Springyalley,  m. 
8tamfor(^Tex... 
State  College,  Pa. 
Statesboro,  Oa... 
Sterling,  Colo 


Postofitoe... 

—  .do 

do 

do 

do 

Subtreasury. 
Post  office... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..:..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Post    office    and 

customhouse. 
Post    office    and 
oour^ouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 


Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Site  and  buUding.. 

Building 

Site  and  building. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Stte 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site 


Limit  of 
cost. 


150,000.00 

6,000.00 

60,OQaOO 

5,ooaoo 

100,000.00 

i,ooo,ooaoo 

7,500.00 

6o,ooaoo 

6,000.00 
10,000.00 
65,000.00 
90,000.00 
20,000.00 

6,ooaoo 

70,000.00 
130,000.00 

7o,ooaoo 

80,000.00 

6o,ooaoo 
295,ooaoo 

00,000.00 

5o,ooaoo 

M,ooaoo 

60o,ooaoo 

7,500.00 
125,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 
£o,ooaoo 

7,500.00 
05,000.00 

7,5oaoo 

£0,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 

25,000100 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
50,000.00 
76,000.00 
50,000.00 
16,000.00 


propriated.    ggj^^iaid. 

I  1 


16,000.00  |. 
5,000.00  ;. 


2,000.00 

5,OO0lOO 

9,50a00 

10, 25a  00 


20,000.00 

6,ooaoo 


80,ooaoo 

8,000.00 
80,000.00 

6,ooaoo 


25,000.00 
11,000.00 

8,ooaoo 

200,000.00 


2i,ooaoo 


16,000.00 

7,soaoo 
i6,ooaoo 


20,000.00 

i8,ooaoo 

20,000.00 


6,000.00 

11,000.00 

16,685.00 

500.00 

16,000.00 


I 


tie,  500100 

5,000.00 


7,5oaoo 


i69,soaoo 


18,00100 


14,400.00 
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IN   COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  MAY  1,  IQlfr-Continued. 


Amount  ex- 
pended for 
building. 


Outstanding 
UabUities. 


180.00 


135.00 


203.75 


261.23 


100.00 


6.70 


10.00 


$5,000.00 


Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 


15,000.00 


A\'aiJable 
balances. 


7,500.00 


18,500.00 


8,000.00 
16,500.00 


16,500.00 
5,000.00 


80.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 


18,600.00 
125.00 


100,500.00 


8,000.00 

16,500.00 

203.75 


135.00 
18,000.00 


6,000.00 


90.00 


261.23 


100.00 
18,135.00 
18,000.00 


6,000.00 

6.70 

14.490.00 

10.00 


$1,000.00 
5,000.00 


2,000.00 

5,000.00 

9,500.00 

10,250.00 


79,920.00 

500.00 

72,500.00 

6,000.00 


6,500.00 
10,875.00 

8,000.00 
30,500.00 


Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 


144,000.00 


13,000.00 


14,796.25 

7,500.00 

14,738.77 


19,900.00 
2,000.00 


31161— PT  2—16 44 


10,903.30 

1,195.00 

490.00 

15,000.00 
1  I>eliciency. 


60,000.00 
5,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

7,500.00 

58,000.00 


500.00 
54, 750. 00 
90,000.00 


70,000.00 
50,000.00 
62,000.00 


54,000.00 

295,000.00 

65,000.00 

39,000.00 

72,000.00 

300,000.00 

7,500.00 

101,000.00 

80,000.00 

35,000.00 


Surplus 
fimd. 


13,500.00 


U6,500.00 


50,000.00 

7,500.00 

30,000.00 

62,000.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

4,000.00 

39,000.00 

50,315.00 

49,500.00 


Date  of  act. 


U35.00 


I 


Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED  BUT  NOT 


Location. 


Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Stuttgart,  Ark 

Sunbury,  Pa 

Sweetwater,  Tex. . . 

Sylacauga,  Ala 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tamaqua,  Pa 

Tarentum,  Pa 

Taylor,  Tex 

Thibodaux,  La 

Thomasvllle,  N.  C. 

Thomson,  Ga 

Toocoa,  Ga 

Tomah,  Wis 

Trenton,  Mo 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Tullahoma,  Tenn. . 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho- 
Tyrone,  Pa 

Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Union ville.  Mo 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Utica,N.  Y 

Do 


Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Vernal,  Utah 

Vernon,  Tex 

VIncland,  N.J.... 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wadesboro.  N.C.. 

Wahoo,  Nebr 

Walden,  N.Y 

Waltham,  Mass . . . 

Warren,  R.  I 

Warrenton,  Va. . . . 
Warsaw,  Ind 


Buildings. 


Post  office. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Post    office    and 

courthouse. 
Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Post  office,  cus- 
tomhouse, and 
courthouse. 

Post  office 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Class  of  work. 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site 

do I 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Site 

do 

Site  and  buildhig.. 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building. ., 

Building 

Site 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Additional  land 
and  extension. 

Site  and  building. . 

Building 

Site 

Site  and  buflding.. 

do 

do 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building  . 

do 

Site 

Building 

Site 


Limit  of 
cost. 


$120,000.00 

5,000.00 

100,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 

550,000.00 

75,tlW.00 

60,000.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 

55,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

55,000.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

50,000.00 

85,000.00 

25,000,00 

5,000.00 

7,500.00 

15,000.00 

100,000.00 

405,000.00 

95,000.00 
140,000.00 

7,500.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 
70.000.00 
70,000.00 

5,000.00 
50,000.00 
65,000.00 
115,000.00 
10,000.00 
50,000.00 

io,ooaoo 


Amountap-i  t2^w 


1106,000.00 

4,000.00 

85,000.00 

6,500.00 

5,000.00 

190,000.00 

27,000.00 

12,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

7,000.00 

15,000.00 

24,000.00 

4,500.00 

5,000.00 

15,000.00 

100,000.00 

215,000.09 

13,500.00 

65,000.00 

4,500.00 

4,750.00 

501.09 

12,000.00 

9,000.00 


500.00 

7.5oaoo 

105,000.00 
10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

10..000.00 


93S,000.00 


6,500.00 
5,OOOlOO 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 


3,000.00 
15,000.00 


4,500.00 


13,000.00 
99,500.00 
35,000.00 


io,oQaa> 


7,M0.O0 
46^061.30 

io.ooaon 
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A  mcHuit  ex- 
pended for 
ouildJngs. 

Outstanding 
liabttlties. 

Total 

expended  and 

outstanding. 

Available 
balances. 

Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Surplus 
fund. 

Date  of  act. 

135,000.00 

4,000.00 

40.00 

6,500.00 

5,000.00 

250.00 

S70,000.00 

$15,000.00 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 

1,000.00 

June  25,1910 

1 

S4.aQ0.Q0 

Mar.     4, 1913 

$40.00 

f         ■.  ,  -- 

84,960.00 

June  25,1910 

Mar.     4, 1913 

1 
1. 

Do. 

2SO.00 

1 

189,750.00 
27,000.00 
12,000.00 

360,000.00 
48,000.00 
48,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

5,000.00 

Do. 

. . . ........... 

5,000.00 
8,000.00 

45,000.00 
47,000.00 

Do. 

. . . ........... 

Do. 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
8>000.00 
3,000.00 
15,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

8,000.00 

50,000.00 

1  $3,000.00 
7,000.00 

Do. 

Mav  30,1906 

June  26,1910 

. .. •....••.•.. 

7,009.00 
14,793.60 
24.000. 00 

43,000.00 
70,000.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

2,600.00 

Har.     4,1913 

206.60 

206.50 

Do. 

Do. 

4,800.00 

Do. 

6,000.00 

Do. 

13,000.00 

2,000.00 
500.00 

June  25,1910 

99.500.00 
35,000.00 

11,000.00 

Do. 

180,000.00 
2,500.00 

190,000.00 

81.500.09 
H5,000.00 

3,000.00 
45,250.00 
49,499.00 
58,000.00 
61,000.00 

5,00a00 
49,500.00 
57,500.00 
10,000.00 

Mar.    4, 1913 

11,000.00 

Do. 

55,000.00 
•  4,500.00 

4,760.00 
375.00 

2,000.00 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

125.00 



126.00 

Do. 

10,000.00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4,1913 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

... ..... 

9,000.00 

95.00 

95. 00                  4Afi.  on 

•  *\ 

163.00  1 

7,663.00 
46,051.20 
10,000.00  , 

U63.00 

58,948.80 

60.00 

15.00 

75.00 

9,925.00 
10,000.00 

• 

40,000.00 

d 



Deficiency. 
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BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZED   BUT  NOT 


Ix)cation. 


Washington,  D.C 


Do. 
Do. 


Washington,  Ga. 
Washington,  Ind. 
Washington,  Mo. 


Washington  Court- 
house, Ohio. 
Wat«rloo,N.Y.... 


Water  Valley,  Miss. 

Waupum,  Wis 

WajTiesboro,  Oa . . . 
Waynesboro,  Va . . . 
Waynesburg,  Pa... 
WaynesvlUe,  N.C.. 
Wenatchee,  Wash.. 

Westplains,  Mo 

West  Point,  Qa.... 

Wastpolnt.  Va 

Williamson,  W.Va. 

Willow,  Cal 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Wilson.  N.C 

Winchester,  Ky 

Winchester,  Mass. . 
Winnemacca,  Nev . 
Woodbury,  N.J... 

Woodstock,  111 

Woodstock,  Va 

Woodward,  Okla . . . 

Wyandotte,  Mich.. 

Yoakum,  Tex 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

Total 


Buildings. 


Department       of 

State,     Justice. 

Commerce,  and 

Labor. 
National  Archives 

Building. 
Patent    Office 

Buildhig. 


Post  office 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 


Class  of  work. 


.do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do. 

.do. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do, 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
...-do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


I*ost    office    and 
courthouse. 


Post  office . 
...-do.... 
....do.... 


Building. 
do.... 


Bite  and  building . 

Buildhig 

Site  and  btiilding. . 

do 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

do 

Site  and  building.. 

....do 

Buildhig 

do 

Site 

Site  and  building.. 

Site 

Building 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

do 

Extension 

Site  and  building.. 

do 

Building... 

Site 

....do 


Site  and  building. 


do 

Building 

Site  and  buildhig.. 


Limit  of 
coat. 


Amount  m 


Amount  n- 


pSSSta!"  'siKSto^i 


$200,000.00 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

55,000.00 
60.000.00 
60,000.00 
80,000.00  , 
55,000.00  ' 
50,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
57.500.00 
75,000.00 
65.000.00 
85,000.00 

7^600.00  ' 
60,000.00 

5,000.00 
50,000.00 
75,000.00 
75.000.00  j 
60,000.00 
30,000.00 
75,000.00 
60,000.00 
55,000.00 
17.000.00 

5,000.00 
110.000.00 

75.000.00 

65,000.00 

500,000i00 


$160,000.00 


5.000.00 


7.000.00 

25.000.00 

6.500.00 


10.500.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

40,000.00 

12,50aOO 

60.000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 


4,250.00 
8,000.00 

15,950.00 

15.000.00 

500,000.00 


40, 010, 026. 68  15, 409, 207. 30 


$4.0i*»  * 


lo.oon  •»' 


18,000.00 

30.000.00    

7.500.00  I 

5.000.00  '  3.4O0.)» 
5.000.00  I  4,0fti.:: 
7.500.00    

15,500.00    

26,000.00  ; 

i.ooaoo  > 

5,000.00 


5,000.i«i 

5.00I1.1* 


10.  Qo:*.  •' 


5.O0U. 


■  ■* 


191.eOL5r 


4,658,961.1: 
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w.  zxiount  ex- 
p«>xided  for' 
I  buildings. 


Outstanding    .xuend^^and 


»Sl,078.21        $118,921.79        $200,000.00 


2,026.30 


150.00 


217.50 


85.00 
jO.OO 


185.00 
200.00 


65.00 


65.00 


160.00 
8.91 


I 


2,026.30 


100.00 


4,100.00 
150.00 


55.00 

20.00 

5,000.00 


I 


7,500.00 


15,055.00 
237.50 
5,000.00 
3,400.00 
4,093.75 
7,500.00 


14.00 


99.00 
.  50.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
185.00 
200.00 


10,065.00 


19,500.00  ' 
125.00 


19,500.00 

5,125.00 

65.00 


10,000.00 


154,358.63  886,729.89 


10,000.00 


169.00 
191,612.47 


5,699,651.69 


Available 
balances. 


Amount  to  be 
appropriated. 


$40,000.00 


Surplus 
fund. 


12,973.70  ,. 


2,900.00 
24,850.00  ; 

6,500.00 

2,945.00 
29,762.60 

2,500.00 


15,500.00 

25,901.00 

950.00 


I 


4,500.00 


815.00  ! 
39,800.00 
12,500.00  ' 
49,935.00    . 
20,000.00  ' 

500.00  . 


9,935.00  , 


4,250.00 


5,000.00 

48,000.00  I 

35,000.00 

53,500.00 

62,000.00 

25,000.00 

42,500.00 


50,000.00 
59,500.00 
39,000.00 
84,000.00 
2,500.00 
39,500.00 


49,000.00 
35,000.00 
62,500.00 


15,950.00 
14,831.00 


10,000.00 
55,000.00 
55.000.00 
45, 000. 00 
17,000.00 
750. «) 
102,000.00 

59. 050. 00 
50, 000. 00 


308,387.53  ! 


9,707,773.36 


24,600,S19.29 


1,600.00 
906.25 


«  125.00 


»  2,000.00 


{ 


»  90, 204. 00 
>  91,986.34 


Date  of  act. 


June  25,1910 

Mar.    4, 1913 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  25,1910 
Mar.    4, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  30,1908 
Mar.     4, 1913 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
June  30,100ft 


Deficiency. 


Surplus  fund. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  OR  AUTHORIZE:* 

BUT  NOT  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  MAY  I,  1916. 

Limit  of  cost  of  sites  and  buildings $40,  Ol».  'i    " 

Expended  for  property  (sites  and  land) S4,d68,363. 17 

Expended  for  buildings 154,558.63 

Outstanding  liabilities  on  account  of  sites  and 
buildings 886,729.89 

Total $5,699, 651. G9 

Amount  carried  to  surplus  ftmd 91,986. 34 

Balance  available  on  appropriations $9, 707, 773. 36 

I^ess  deficits,  to  wit: 

Akron,  Ohio 1295. 00 

Altus,  Okla 125. 00 

Andalusia,  Ala 72. 60 

Athens,  Tenn 112. 00 

Bonne  Terre,  Mo 65. 00 

Cambridge,  Md 125.00 

Cameron,  Tex 95. 00 

Chariton,  Iowa 49. 00 

CharlesTown,  W.  Va 2,500.00 

Cherokee,  Iowa 1, 400. 00 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 175.00 

Decatur,  Ala 85.00 

Fitzgerald,  Ga 135.00 

Franklin,  Pa 80.00 

Front  Royal,  Va 200. 00 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 13,350.00 

Lancaster,  S.  C 40.00 

Madisonville,  Ky 5,000.00 

Marion,Ky 300.00 

Midland,  Mich 1. 700. 00 

Montclair,  N.  J 150.00 

Moultrie,  Ga 150.00 

Mount  Carmel,  III 30.00 

Newcastle,  Wyo 1,400.00 

Orange,  Tex 100. 00 

Raton,  N.  Mex 47. 50 

Rhinelander,  Wis 500.00 

Shelbyville,  Ind 16, 500. 00 

Southbridge,  Mass 135.00 

Tomah,  Wis ;    3, 000. 00 

Walden,  N.  Y 163.00 

Washington,  D.  C 40,000.00 

Winnemucca,  Nev 125.00 

Woodward,  Okla 2,000.00 

—  90,201.00 

Excess   of  available   balance   over 
deficit 9,617,609.36 

Total  amount  appropriated 15, 400, 207.39 

Total  amount   to   be   appro- 
priated     24,600,810.39 

40,010,(»'»^ 

Note.— The  various  amounts  shown  on  this  statement  as  deficiencies  represent  authoriiatioDS  in«xt»^'^ 
of  amounts  actually  appropriated,  but  within  the  respective  limits  of  cost. 
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Saturday,  April  1,  1916. 
operating  force  of  public  building8. 

[See  p.  1482.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  H.  AIKSWOBTH,  OF  SAN  FBAN- 

CISCO,  CAL. 

m 

Mr.  AixswoRTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
I  know  the  committee  has  not  very  much  time  to  give  to  this  matter — 
Mr.  Borland  (interposing),  t  understand  you  were  promised  a 
liearing  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  proposition. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  proposition  you  are  discussing  ? 
Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  increase  the 
pay  of  a  certain  group  of  Government  employees  in  the  Treasury  Da- 
partment  who  will  be  found  on  pages  827, 828,  and  829  of  the  book  of 
(^timates,  known  as  custodian  employees.     In  this  group  there  are 
about  4,800  employees,  but  my  remarks  are  simplfy*  acldressed  to 
those  who  receive  less  than  $70  a  month,  and  they  consist  of  3,391 
men  and  836  women.     The  pay  of  these  employees  was  established 
many  years  ago.     They  have  received  no  increase,  except,  I  think,  |5 
a  month,  in  30  years,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Dyke  in  a  statement  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  ot  the  Treasurv  Department  of  March 
4  and  18.  " 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  elaborate  argument  or  do  anything  more 
than  put  in  the  statistics  concerning  this  proposition.  The  Navy  Die 
partment,  on  page  580  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Nava- 
Affairs  of  January  24,  1916,  state  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
man  in  the  Navy  is  $565  per  annum,  and  on  page  582  of  that  docu- 
ment the  cost  of  subsisting  a  man  for  one  day  is  given  at  36.73  cents. 
The  Army  ration,  according  to  Q.  M.  Gen.  Sharpe,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  29,  1916,  is  given  at  27  cents.  The  ingredients  are  substan- 
tiaUy  the  same  as  the  Navy  ration;  but  Gen.  Sharpe  day  before 
yesterday,  I  am  informed,  testifying  before  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Iiouse,  stated  that  since  he  made  that  report,  under  present 
conditions  of  living  the  Army  ration  has  gone  up  to  30  cents.     Now, 

fentlemen,  those  are  the  ^gures  which  the  Government  finds  in 
uying  in  lar^e  quantities  over  an  extended  period  of  time  at  the 
best  competitive  market  prices.  You  will  understand  that  a  man 
getting  $50  a  month  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  who 
receives  his  $50  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  goes  out  and  buvs  what 
he  can,  can  not  get  anything  near  that  sort  ot  price. 

I  came  from  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  matter 
up,  but  I  did  not  know  until  two  or  three  days  ago  I  would  be  given 
a  hearing  and  I  put  a  good  deal  of  my  data  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor.  I  will  say  this,  that  men  in  the  custo- 
dian service  of  the  United  States  are  the  recipients  of  public  charity 
for  clothing,  for  medical  attention  and  for  food,  because  the  pay 
that  they  receive  does  not  afford  them  a  living  subsistence.  One 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  six  children  to^d  me  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  his  children  have  for  breakfast  a  piece  of  dry 
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bread,  some  weak  coffee,  and  milk.  Another  man  who  has  tliree 
children  told  me  that  whenever  his  children  received  medical  atten- 
tion they  have  to  go  to  a  free  clinic. 

A  charity  worker  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  seeking  information  about 
children  not  being  in  school  found  two  little  girls  in  a  very  scantily 
furnished  room,  close  to  the  stove  in  the  wintertime,  and  she  asked 
the  mother  why  those  two  children  did  not  go  to  school,  and  the 
mother  said  it  was  because  she  did  not  have  clothing  enough  to  send 
them  out,  and  then  this  charit}^  worker  found  that  the  father  was  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  was  told  yesterday  in  the  Treasury  Department  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  that  custodian  employees  have  to  resort  to  the  breaa  line. 
Those  are  statements  that  seem  hardly  credible,  but  they  come  from 
so  many  different  sources  and  come  so  well  authenticated  that  they 
must  be  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  character  of  work  that  these  people  do  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  They  clean,  operate  the  elevators,  maintain  the 
furnaces  in  the  public  buildings,  post  offices,  and  customhouses.  I 
did  not  intebd  to  take  it  up  at  this  time,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have 
asked  the  question  I  will  say  this:  Last  year  they  were  all  laid  off  for 
eight  days  m  one  month  because  the  Government  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  them,  and  at  San  Francisco  at  the  very  time  that  that 
order  came  out  they  put  in  front  of  the  San  Francisco  customhoTise 
eight  brass  lamps — and  the  customhouse  is  a  work  of  art  worthy  of 
the  port — beautiful  things  costing  $1,000  apiece,  and  in  that  building 
are  brass  doors  costing  $8,000  each,  three  sets  of  them. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  your 
criticism  of  extravagance  in  furnishing  pubUc  buildings.  I  realize 
there  is  not  only  discrimination  and  extravagance  in  that  respect,  but 
also  among  Government  employees.  I  realize  we  have  35,000  or 
40,000  men  in  WashingtoQ  oniv  working  on  an  average  20  days  out  of 
the  month,  and  seven  hours  a  day  at  that,  who  are  drawing  on  an  aver- 
age twice  as  much  as  the  employees  you  speak  of.  That  is  a  question 
01  discrimination.  It  is  not  a  question,  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
committee,  of  our  trying  to  match  extravagance  wiUi  something  else: 
the  fact  that  such  extravagance  exists  is  a  deplorable  fact,  but  it 
does  exist  in  the  departments  in  Washington  and  it  does  exist  in  the 
furnishing  of  public  buildings,  and  we  ought  to  restrain  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  who  has  to  pay  me  taxes,  and  every  one  of 
the  men  you  represent  is  a  taxpayer.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  justice  to  these  men  themselves,  as  to  what  work 
they  do  and  how  much  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  it  in  comparison  with 
private  employment.  On  that  question  I  think  the  committee  would 
be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  you;  I  know  I  would.  I  ihink  these 
men  ought  to  be  paid  a  proper  amount  in  accordance  with  the  work 
they  do  and  in  accordance  with  private  pay  in  that  vicinity.  They 
should  be  paid  an  adequate  amount. 

Mr.  Ainsworth.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  extravagance,  but  these  men  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  wanted  you  to  picture  in  your  minds  the  feehngs  of  a 
man  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  being  deprived  of  eight 
days'  pay  at  $50  a  month  because  the  Government  is  too  poor,  and 
then  the  Government  has  other  money  for  another  purpose. 
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Mr.  Borland.  And  I  deplore  that  fact  and  we  try  to  restrain  that 
in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  AiNSwoRTH.  To  return  to  my  statement,  I  introduce  and  I 
would  like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  this  statement  about 
the  Army  and  Navy  ration,  and  then  I  introduce  an  article  which 
I  took  out  of  the  paper  yesterday  which  states  in  effect  that  the 
Government  in  opening  up  bids  tor  the  next  fiscal  year  expected 
some  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities,  but  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  runs  from  10  per 
rent  to  1,000  per  cent.  Now  these  men  at  $50  a  month  are  faced 
with  that  situation. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  employment  of 
the  Grovernment  working  for  $50  a  month  or  less  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Something  over  25,000  men;  but  I  am  only  deal- 
ing with  this  one  particular  branch. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  these  figures  at  some  later  time.  This 
is  a  hastily  drawn  computation. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

Table  prepared  from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Hon.  0.  Lohe^ky  dated 
Feb.  17,  1916,  pages  5  and  6,  hearings  H.  R.  99t4,  Mar,  4,  1916. 

[Note.— This  table  is  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  full  day's  work,  except  for  charwomen,  and  no  estimate 
i<  made  for  positions  given  for  part  of  a  year.    Submitted  by  Frank  H.  Ainsworth.] 
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1  Head  charwomen. 


s  Charwomen. 


It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  appropriation  asked  for  be  increased  1769,060, 
and  that  this  incresae  be  distributed  so  a^  to  increase  the  pay  of  idl  those  who  receive 
less  than  $70  per  month  or  at  that  rate  for  a  full  day,  charwomen  excepted,  to  |70 
p(T  month  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  above  table.  There  may  be  some  minor 
disrrepanciee  in  this  computation,  but  they  can  be  provided  for  by  the  department 
out  of  what  is  known  as  'lapses.'' 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  7,  1016. 

Mr.  Ainsworth.  There  are  1,333  at  $50  a  month  and  154  at  $45 
a  month  and  there  are  1,290  at  $55  a  month. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  work  that  these  men  do  ? 

Mr.  Ainsworth.  They  do  the  work  of  cleaning,  operating  the  ele- 
vators, polishing  marble,  and  operating  the  furnaces.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  engineers  or  the  higner  skilTed  people,  but  the  people  who 
do  laboring  work.  You  will  notice  that  at  this  time  they  have  a 
great  number  of  designations,  but  their  duty  is  essentially  the  same. 
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They  call  them  elevator  helpers,  watchmen  helpers,  watchmen  laborere, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  but  in  the  building  in  which  I  have  an  office  in 
San  Francisco  they  have  500  rooms  and  offices,  and  they  call  them 
janitor  employees. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  men  are  engaged  in  this  work  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  employment  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTU.  Yes;  not  less  than  seven  hours  a  day  and  in  some 
case^  eight  or  nine  hours.     However,  the  women  are  not. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  charwomen  come  there  at  certain  hours  in  the 
day  to  do  the  cleaning? 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  Yes;  five  hours.  But  one  trouble  with  that  is, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  that  a  charwoman  comes  and  works 
two  hours  and  a  half  during  one  portion  of  the  day  and  it  costs  her  10 
cents  carfare;  then  she  comes  and  works  two  hours  and  a  half  during 
another  portion  of  the  day  and  it  costs  her  another  10  cents  in  car- 
fare. She  gets  $25  a  month  and  out  of  that  she  must  pay  20  cents  a 
day  in  carfare.  I  have  a  letter,  which  I  have  introduced,  where  a 
charwoman  in  the  San  Francisco  post  office  advises  me  that  her  hus- 
band is  bUnd  and  that  she  has  two  children;  she  works  five  hours  for 
the  Government  as  a  charwoman,  for  which  she  receives  $25  a  month, 
she  pays  $6  a  month  in  carfare,  and  she  takes  in  washing  the  rest  of 
the  time.  I  will  say  further  that  I  saw  Mr.  Newton  yesterday  on  this 
matter  and  he  said  the  Treasury  Department  was  perfectly  in  accord 
with  anything  that  Congress  would  be  wilUng  to  do  to  relieve  this 
situation.  I  want  to  say  also  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  people  in  Mi\  Newton's  office  and  myself,  Mr.  Sherwood  and  my- 
self, as  to  the  method  to  be  followed.  Mr.  Sherwood  would  Uke  to 
have  Congress  appropriate  an  additional  lump  sum  and  let  the  de- 
partment distribute  it  as  it  deems  best,  while  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate  anything  for  these  people  it  should 
limit  it  to  the  people  getting  $70  a  month  or  less.  Just  a  month  or  so 
ago  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  carried  an  increase  for  the  post- 
office  laborers  from  $60  to  $70,  people  doing  work  of  the  same  class  in 
the  same  building,  in  many  instances,  as  these  people  are  doing.  1 
beheve  the  view  of  my  organization  is  that  we  would  rather  see  Con- 
gress make  such  an  appropriation  as  it  deems  proper  and  to  Umit  it  to 
these  people  who  are  tne  lowest  paid. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  do  you  expect  that  to  be  done  in  this  bill  ? 

You  say  these  salaries  are  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  They  come  under  the  lump  sum  appropriation. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  tne  rates  of  compensa- 

tion  were  fixed  by  law  and  had  not  been  changed  for  a  great  many 

years. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  fixed  in  the 
sense  that  Congress  specifies  as  to  the  position;  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
people  employed  xmder  the  lump  sum  appropriation  have  not  received 
any  increase  except  $5  in  the  last  30  years.  There  is  some  discussion 
or  disagreement  on  that  matter,  too.  The  Treasury  Department  says 
that  that  is  not  an  estimate  but  that  it  is  simply  a  report,  but  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  read  the  Book  of  Estimates,  that  it  is  based  on  what  they 
expect  to  do  in  1917,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  simply  a  report  but  that 
it  is  their  estimate  for  $3,000,000  and  that  they  can  spena  the  $3,000,- 
000  as  they  see  fit. 
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Mr.  Borland.  Are  the  men  who  work  for  $50  a  month  white  men 
ill  most  instances  ? 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  Yes.  I  presmne  in  the  South  there  are  colored 
men.  I  am  not  familiar  witn  that,  but  I  think  that  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  they  are  mostly  all 
Avhite  men.  There  are  in  some  cases  in  the  San  Francisco  post-office, 
I  think,  one  or  two  colored  men  and  there  are  about  15  white  men. 
a.iid  I  think  in  the  customhouse  there  are  one  or  two  colored  men  and 
ticveral  white  men. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  understand  it  is  true  that  in  communities  where 
colored  people  aboimd  the  scale  of  living  among  the  colored  imskilled 
laborer  is  cheaper  than  among  the  white  imskilled  labor  and  that  there 
is  a  class  of  work  that  colored  men  are  particularly  adapted  to  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  Yes;  I  imderstand  that.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment made  some  suggestion  that  Congress  might  see  fit  to  make  a 
c*lassification  of  cities  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  cover  cities  where  the 
cost  of  living  was  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  amount  I  asked. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  proposition  would  require  some  legislative 
provision;  there  is  no  question  about  that? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No;  my  proposition  is  to  do  what  was  done  with 
the  post-office  laborers,  that  these  3,391  men  be  eliminated  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  place  thereof  the  department  be  authorized  to  employ 
3,407,  or  such  part  thereof  as  necessary,  at  $480  a  year.  That  wipes 
out  that  group,  wipes  out  that  distinction,  and  gives  the  Treasury 
Department  the  opportunity  to  employ  the  same  number  of  men  at 
hi^er  salaries,  but  they  do  not  have  to  employ  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  difference  in  expense  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  The  cost  for  the  3,391  men  is  $667,420,  and  thet 
for  836  women,  for  whom  we  propose  an  increase  of  $10  a  month,  in 
amounts  to  $1Q0,320.  I  will  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  fixing  the  wages  of  900  laborers  in  this  session,  about  a  month 
ago,  in  eflFect  raised  the  pay  of  900  laborers  $10  a  month;  that  is 
$9,000  a  month  or  $108,0»30  a  year.  But,  g;entlemen,  I  do  not  ask 
that  this  be  permanent  legislation;  I  am  coming  to  you  now  for  tem- 
porary reheibecause  of  this  war  condition.  Before  I  left  San  Fran- 
cisco I  had  to  buy  some  sugar;  I  went  down  and  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  sugar  and  I  only  got  12  pounds  of  sugar  for  $1,  whereas  last 
year  I  got  16  or  17  pounds.  I  bought  my  boy  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
the  shoes  for  which  I  usually  paid  $2  I  had  to  pay  $2.25.  I  am  not 
speaking^  and  I  do  not  come  nere  to  ask  for  any  general  change  in 
this  matter,  but  just  to  ask  for  some  relief.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  Congress  was  asked  to  afford  some  reUef  to  those  people  who 
were  visited  by  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  here  we  have 
these  people  starving. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  carry  out 
your  suggestion,  to  put  a  legislative  provision  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  J5nsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  know  what  a  legislative 
provision  is. 

Mr.  Borland.  Would  a  simple  increase  in  this  appropriation, 
without  any  restriction  or  conditions  attached  to  it,  accomplish  what 
vou  want) 
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Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No,  sir.  The  limitation  would  be  that  the  esti- 
mate asked  for  $3,000,000  and  I  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  $3,767,- 
740,  with  the  limitation  that  no  salaries  should  be  mcreased  for  those 
people  who  are  receiving  over  $70  a  month.  In  the  appropriation  act 
of  1912  there  was  a  limitation  put  on  which  prohibited  any  increase 
of  salaries  out  of  the  lump-simi  appropriatioil,  but  the  Secretarjr  of 
Labor  has  recently  found  a  way  to  do  that,  namely,  by  establisnin^ 
grades;  he  now  promotes  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation  and 
simplv  promotes  mto  different  grades.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
woiila  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  or  not  in  that  shape.  AH  I  am 
seeking  to  do  is  to  have  the  same  conditions  prevail  m  the  simdry 
civil  bdl  as  prevailed  in  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  whereby 
900  laborers  were  increased. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  information  have  you  as  to  how  these  rates 
of  pay  compare  with  the  rates  of  pay  in  private  employment? 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  I  have  considerable  information  about  that.  I 
first  have  San  Francisco.     San  Francisco  pays  janitors 

Mr.  MoNDELL  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  of  private  employment. 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  And  I  am  speaking  of  private  employment. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  the  city. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  No;  the  city  of  San  Francisco  payB  no  one  less 
than  $3  a  day,  janitors  and  everybody  else.  But  in  private  employ- 
ment in  San  Francisco  janitors — they  do  not  call  them  these  different 
names — receive  $80  a  month  and  $70  a  month;  elevator  men  receive 
$2.70  a  day. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Theoe  people  are  cleaners,  furnace  men,  and  people 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  That  is  the  same  class  of  people  who  in  San 
Francisco  are  termed  janitor  employees.  These  many  designations 
are  somwehat  confusing;  they  would  indicate  a  vast  variety  of  duties 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  building,  cleaning,  scrubbing,  firing,  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  think  that  the  rates  of  pay  in  private  em- 
ployment for  the  same  class  of  work  the  country  over  Is  nigher  than 
the  rate  of  pay  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH.  I  think  in  this  class  of  service  it  runs  from  $10 
to  $20  a  month  higher.  I  am  sure  it  does  as  to  elevator  operators. 
Elevator  operators  in  the  Government  service  get  $50  and  $55  a 
month.  I  Know  a  man  who  is  an  elevator  conductor  in  the  post- 
office  building  and  has  been  for  11  years;  for  all  of  that  time  he  has 
been  getting  $55  a  month  and  he  has  a  wife  and  three  children. 
Now,  he  penorms  an  important  function.  It  may  not  go  altogether 
on  the  cost  of  living,  but  I  take  it  that  that  man  performs  a  necessarv 
function  in  the  operation  of  the  Government  and,  performing  such 
function,  he  has  the  right  to  expect  from  the  Government  such  a 
living — I  do  not  mean  anything  extravagant — as  will  secure  for  him 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  wages  as 
wiU  allow  him  to  live  and  to  support  his  family  without  privation. 
You  know,  sir,  that  here  is  the  true  condition,  tnat  every  man  must 
have  enough  food  to  sustain  him;  he  must  have  enough  clothifig  to 
wear;  he  must  have  a  place  of  shelter  and  if  sick  he  must  have  medi- 
cine. Those  are  elemental  conditions.  When  you  get  below  a 
certain  amount,  such  as  to  prevent  providing  for  these  elemental 
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oonditions,  you  then  impose  the  person  who  receives  such  a  small 

ctmount  of  money  upon  cliarity,  or  something  else  of  that  sort.     We 

are  getting  down  to  a  bedrock  situation,  not  that  these  men  may 

receive  an  increase  in  order  to  give  them,  perhaps,  some  luxuries, 

l>ut  that  they  may  receive  more  pay  to  permit  them  to  live.     I 

think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  stigmas  on  this  country  that  employees 

of    the  Government  must  send   their  children   to   school  without 

proper  clotliing  and  that  they  must  send  them  to  private  charities 

or  public  chanties  for  hospital  treatment.     A  boy  of  5,  6,  8,  or  10 

vears  of  age,  the  son  of  one  of  these  employees,  goes  to  school  and 

lias  not  5  cents  with  which  to  buy  a  ball  and  because  of  his  shabby 

condition  may  be  an  object  of  ridicule.     His  young  life  suffers  to 

tliat  degree;  his  condition  makes  him  conspicuous  and  it  has  an 

influence  on  his  future  Ufe. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  a  smaUer  number  of  people,  oetter  paid  and  more  efficient, 
might  transact  the  necessary  business? 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think  the 
element  of  superannuation  or  old  age  applies,  at  least  it  does  not 
anply  from  my  observation,  particmarly  in  the  custodian  service, 
'rhey  drop  out  before  they  become  superannuated  because  of  the 
character  of  the  work.  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  that  sort, 
and  they  are  all  healthy,  strong  people.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true 
of  the  custodian  service  at  all,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  and  I 
have  had  extensive  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  old  people  in  the  custodian  service.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  one  statement  which  came  to  me  yesterday.  The 
man  says  in  this  letter: 

I  pay  for  house  rent,  $20;  fuel,  $3;  light,  $1.50;  carfare,  $3;  and  eatables,  $36; 
making  a  total  of  $63.50. 

That  man  gets  $2.25  a  day.  Then  I  have  here  a  rather  important 
document  bearing  on  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  board  of 
arbitration  in  Chicago  when  they  had  some  street-car  difficulties. 
That  organization  went  into  some  detail  as  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
street-car  men  in  Chicago,  which  is  of  about  the  same  character  as 
that  of  an  elevator  conductor,  and  they  found  that  the  proper  figure 
was  $1,209.88,  and  upon  that  finding  some  increase  of  pay  was 
allowed  street-car  operators. 

Mr.  Borland.  My  experience  has  been  that  street  car  operators 
are  underpaid  for  the  character  of  work  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form. Here  in  Washington  they  are  paid  21  cents  an  hour,  which, 
for  their  work  and  the  skill  and  experience  required,  is  about  as  low 
a  scale  as  one  can  possibly  imagine. 

Mr.  AiNswoRTH.  You  will  realize  that  I  make  no  effort  to  pass 
upon  the  legislation,  and  I  am  not  at  all  qualified  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  THOMAS  F.  FLAHEBTT. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  I  am  secretar3''-treasurer  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks.  I  can  answer  the  question  that  Mr. 
Mondell  asked  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  the 
Government  service  and  in  private  employment.  According  to  the 
statement  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Rae,  who  is  president  of  the 
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custodian  employees  organization^  to  the  Committee  on  Expeiidi" 
tures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  it  appears  that  his  or^anizatiou 
made  an  exhaustive  study  or  canvass  of  this  question,  and  thev 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
paying  its  employees  from  25  to  40  per  cent  less  than  private  inter- 
ests are  paying  for  the  same  character  of  service. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Of  course,  that  is  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  If  you  would  care  to  have  these  inserted  in  the 
record  I  will  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be  necessary,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  specifically  directed  to  these  particular  employees.  I  n&ve 
seen  statements  made  by  Cabinet  officers  that  the  Government  w&; 
pajing  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  salaries  than  for  similar  work  io 
private  employment,  and  their  statements  were  accompanied  by 
details  which  showed  that  to  be  true.  Inasmuch,  as  Mr.  Mondell 
says,  as  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I 
think  we  had  better  confine  this  nearing  to  this  specific  class  of 
employees,  what  we  are  paying  them  and  what  work  the^  are  doing. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Let  me  read  what  Mr.  McAdoo  stated  m  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lobeck  on  this  very  same  subject,  and  it  pertains  to  these  par- 
ticular employees.     He  says: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  present  appropiiations  authorized  by  Congress  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  make  any  general  increase  in  compensatiops  of  members  of  the 
custodian  service.  The  department  fully  realizes  that  this  is  the  poorest-paid  class  of 
employees  in  the  Government  service,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the 
onportunity  to  authorize  equitable  increases  were  the  funds  placed  at  its  di^>osal. 
The  necessity  for  such  increases,  however,  exists  jnore  particularly  in  the  cases  ot  char- 
women, laborers,  certain  classes  of  firemen,  etc.,  the  lower-salaried  employees,  rather 
than  those  employees  who  are  now  receiving  in  exceess  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  I  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in,  that  is,  this  particular  request.  We  beUeve  that  tms  com- 
mittee can  increase  tne  appropriation  for  the  charwomen,  for  the 
laborers,  for  the  laborer-firemen,  as  they  are  designated,  and  these 
employees  whose  wages  now  are  only  $660  per  annum.  We  think 
their  salaries  should  oe  increased  so  that  their  conditions  may  be  a 
little  more  bearable  and  a  little  less  burdensome.  There  is  a  state- 
ment or  two  here  that  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  showing 
the  cost  of  living  as  to  the  bare  necessities.  This  does  not  include 
clothing  and  it  does  not  include  education. 

Mr.  Borland,  Is  that  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  No  ;  it  is  in  this  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
Have  you  had  some  personal  experience  with  these  employees  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  In  what  cities  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  In  San  Francisco;  I  was  for  12  years  in  the  service 
there. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco  is  rather  above 
the  average  ? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  'It  is  probably  a  little  higher,  and  that  has  brought 
about  this  suggestion  from  the  employees  themselves  that  Congress 
classify  them,  that  cities  over  10Q,000  population  be  placed  in  tiie 
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llxr^t  class;  those  between  25,000  and  100,000  be  placed  in  the  second 
olasSy  and  those  under  25,000  be  placed  m  the  third  class.  Of  course, 
t^be  reason  is  obvious,  namely,  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  cost  of 
lixring  is  higher.  In  fact.  Congress  already  makes  that  distinction 
irx  the  case  of  the  charwomen,  because  those  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
ajid  New  York  receive  $325  whereas  the  others  receive  just  $300. 

Mr.  Borland.  That  is  because  in  the  larger  cities  the  itt»m  of 
oarfare  figures  to  a  great  extent. 
Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  iSnd  there  is  always  a  difference  in  the  rents  in  the 
smaller  cities.  A  very  respectable  and  comfortable  house  for  a 
letborins  family  can  be  had  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  place 
of  employment  for  much  less  in  some  cities  than  tenetmint-house 
rooms  can  be  had  in  big  cities. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  -iViNswoRTH.  We  have  felt  that  the  department  could  help 
Oongress  in  that  classification  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  far  as  I  know  no  direct  recommendation  has 
oome  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  My  experience  in  the  San  Francisco  office  has  been 
this:  That  their  wages  do  not  admit  of  decent  living  conditions,  and 
at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  the  little  better-paid  em|)loyees 
i^ould  chip  in  or  would  pass  the  nat  around  and  get  up  a  Christmas 
box  or  turkey  or  something  like  that,  and  whenever  tney  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  sick  it  was  another  case  of  passing  the  hat 
around.  So  I  know  from  personal  observation  that  their  wages  do 
not  admit  of  a  decent  living. 


Friday,  April  28,  1915. 
RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

[See  p.  670.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  P.  DAVIS,  DIBECTOB. 
oarlsbad  (n.  mex.)  project. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  you  had  $128,000  and  you  are  asking  for 
S323,000.    What  is  the  condition  on  the  Carlsbad  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  service  is  able  to  supply  water  at  the  present  time 
to  about  24,000  acres  of  land  there,  oi  which  over  half  was  actually 
cultivated  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  acres  were 
cultivated  last  year. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  percentage  of  completion  is  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  70  per  cent;  72  per  cent  is  the  estimated  ^gure 
for  Jime  30,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  being  operated  under  public  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  their  account  stand  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Total  amount  of  construction  installments  accrued  to 
March  31,  1916,  $149,393,  and  total  amoxmt  paid  on  constraction 
$130,797. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  well  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  $18,000  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  thev  on  the  operation  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $152,708  accrued  and  $135,724  paid,  leaving  $17,000 
imcoUected  on  March  31,  1916. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  you  doing  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  present  year  there  were  some  repairs.  There  was 
a  great  flood  on  that  project  last  year  in  January  which  necessitated 
some  repairs,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the  appropriation  asked 
for  and  some  of  which  have  been  carried  out.  The  better  protection 
of  the  embankment  and  the  closing  of  Lake  McMillan  was  one  that 
was  carried  out.  Some  minor  lateral  structures  were  built,  a  new 
siphon  on  the  main  canal,  and  some  drains.  The  extension  of  another 
siphon  was  carried  out.  Also  we  have  been  putting  some  canal  lining 
on  that  project.  The  project  is  an  old  one  that  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. The  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  bought  it  about  1905  and  it  was 
partially  rebuilt;  enough  to  put  it  into  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  a  private  enterprise,  built  about  1890, 1  think. 
One  of  the  dams  washed  out  and  the  canal  washed  out;  the  big  siphon 
washed  out,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  in  a  very  badly  wrecked  condition 
when  it  was  purchased.  Some  of  the  structures  are  not  very  reliable 
on  account  of  the  soft  rock  on  which  they  are  founded.  That  is  true 
of  one  of  the  spillways,  which  has  cut  down  so  that  it  must  be  renewed. 
It  is  very  important  work.  That  is  the  first  item  xmder  the  estimate 
for  this  year.     It  appears  in  the  estimate  as  $90,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  storage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Under  the  storage  system.  It  is  a  new  spillway  for  the 
storage  reservoir.  Under  the  canal  system  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  work  of  lining  the  main  canal  for  the  purpose  oi  waterproofing  it 
where  it  cuts  through  porous  material  and  allows  a  lai^ge  amount  of 
water  to  waterlog  the  land  under  it.  The  same  thing  is  going  to  be 
done  with  some  of  the  lateral  systems.  Some  small  extensions  of  the 
laterals  are  also  necessary  for  the  lands  included  in  the  project  under  a 
pubUc  notice  issued  last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  estimate  it  is  stated  that  the  estimated 
total  construction  cost  is  $3,573,000,  the  estimate  of  the  amount 
expended  up  to  June  30  of  this  year  all  told  $1,062,232,  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  to  complete  construction  after  July  1, 1916,  $2,510,767. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  project  was  72  per  cent  completea  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seidemann.  That  was  an  error  in  the  clerical  department. 
The  estimated  cost  is  not  as  great  as  shown  in  the  report  from  which 
you  are  reading. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  it  would  only  be  about  33  per 
cent  completed.     Please  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  error.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
completed  project  is  $1,466,000,  the  expenditures  estimated  to  June 
30,  1915,  $985,833,  and  estimated  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1916 
$76,400.  The  estimated  percentage  of  completion  June  30,  1916, 
72  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  only  $403^67  instead  of 
S2, 510^00? 

JSir.  JDavis.  Yes,  sir. 

'The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  prosperous  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Fairly  so.  Thev  are  pretty  well  paid  up  in  their  chaises, 
l>\j.t  they  are  having  some  trouble  with  the  water  logging,  and  we  have 
axk  estimate  in  for  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  ready  to  supply  water  to 
24,000  acres  of  land? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  are  embraced  in  the  whole 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  whole  project  contains  24 ,796  acres.  '  We  could 
supply  water  to  that  with  the  construction  of  a  few  small  laterals 
-wnich  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  this  year. 

The  Chakman.  That  is  the  entire  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  expend  the  entire  appropria- 
tion this  year,  $128,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  may  not  be  able  to  spend  it  all.  We  are  on  the 
repairs,  and  the  designs  for  the  spillway  are  not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  for  a  reappropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  reappropnation.  From  the  report 
which  we  had  from  the  field  at  that  time  we  thought  that  we  would 
bo  able  to  let  the  contract  for  the  spillway  before  the  1st  of  July,  and 
porhaps  we  >vill,  but  to  make  safe  we  should  have  that  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  spend  all  of  the  $323,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  comes  undei  the  head  of  '' permanent 
structures?" 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  small  miscellaneous  structures  in  connection 
with  the  canal  system. 

Mr.  Borland.  A  consideiable  portion  of  this  estimate  is  for 
drainage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Drainage,  $31,000. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  project  I  notice  has  been  very  largely  opened 
by  pubUc  notice  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  arrangement  has  been  made  about  this  addi- 
tional cost  for  drainage,  a  satisfactory  arrangement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  included  in  the  price  announced.  The 
total  acreage  has  been  increased  for  that  purpose  by  about  4,000 
acres  to  provide  for  two  things,  the  drainage  and  lining  of  the  canal. 
The  additional  charge  on  the  additional  acreage  was  to  pay  for  that, 
and  the  public  notice  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  are  only  to  make  an  additional  charge  on  the 
additional  4,000  acres  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  increasing  the  charge  on  the  original 
acreage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  this  time;  it  is  not  necessary.  We  are  not 
asking  for  more  money  other  than  that  covered  by  existing  public 
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notice.  The  situation  arose  that  some  waterlogging  was  occuiring 
that  was  largely  due  to  the  porosity  of  the  canals  and  we  found  that  a 
large  saving  could  be  made  by  lining  the  worst  portions  of  those  canals. 
The  additional  4,000  acres  of  land,  a  little  over,  are  scattered  in 
among  the  other  areas,  so  that  it  requires  but  little  extra  construc- 
tion to  water  that.  It  was  only  left  out  by  lack  of  water.  By  pro- 
viding better  canals  the  same  water  supply  will  cover  i^t  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  is  it  proposed  to  line  the  canals;  with  cement  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  go. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  that  will  control  largely  the  seepa^  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  will  have  a  large  effect  upon  it.  It  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  correct  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then,  you  have  a  system  of  drainage  in  addition  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  some  drains. 

Mr.  Borland.  Tile  drains  or  open  drains  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  tile  drains  and  some  open  drains;  it  depends  on 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  the  project  as  a  whole  now  adjusted  so  that  it  will 
repay  the  cost  of  construction,  including  this  cost  of  drainage  and 
lining  of  the  canals? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  present  intention;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  think  that  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  so 
that  it  will  pay  out  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   x  es,  sir;  it  looks  so  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land  are 
being  acquired  on  Lake  McMillan;  is  that  for  the  storage  reservoir! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  additional  storage? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  are  not  estimating  for  additional  storage. 
There  is  some  land  there  that  had  not  been  acquired  when  the  reser- 
voir was  purchased  and  when  filled  it  was  found  that  it  waterlogg^ 
the  agricultural  land  an  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MoNDEL*.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  not  been  fixed  as  the  result  of  the  condemnation 
proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

RBAPPROPRIATION   of  unexpended   balances   of  certain   1916 

appropriations. 

[See  p.  726.] 

Washington,  Afril  16, 1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerauj:  In  reference  to  the  current  appro* 

£  nations  for  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  under  date  of 
[arch  20,  you  were  advised  of  the  desirabiUty  of  continuing  available 
after  Jime  30  next  the  appropriation  for  the  Orland  project,  Califor- 
nia. This  is  because  the  work:  has  been  delayed  b;^  causes  that  could 
could  not  be  foreseen,  mainly  unusual  flood  conditions. 

The  work  on  the  other  projects  is  liable  to  similar  uncertainties, 
and  as  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  approaches  it  becomes  apparent 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is  very  desirable  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  the  current  appropriations  may  be  expended.  It  is  according^ 
recommended  that  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  for  worK 
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the  following  projects  be  made  available  for  expenditure  during 
t^lio  fiscal  year  1917  as  well,  in  order  that  such  portions  of  these  appro- 
priations as  are  not  expended  by  June  30  next  may  be  used  to  con- 
t.inue  the  work  laid  out  and  under  way: 


Orland  project,  California. 
"Yakinria  project,  Washington. 
Y u ma  project,  Arizona-Calif om ia. 
^orth  datte  project,  Nebraska-Wyoming. 
Rio  Grande  project,  New  Mexico-Texas. 
Orand  Valley  project,  Colorado. 


Salt  Biver  project,  Arizona. 
Botse  project,  Idaho. 
Shoshone  project,  Wyoming. 
Truckee-CaFBon  project,  Nevada. 
Belle  Fourche  Iroject,  South  Dakota. 
Klamath  project,  Oregon-California. 


In  listing  the  projects  above  they  have  been  placed,  so  far  as  can 
l>e  measured,  in  order  of  importance  or  urgency  in  this  connection. 
The  situation  on  the  Orland  project  has  been  explained  in  letter 
of  March  20. 

On  the  Yakima  project  provision  is  desirable  for  the  construction 
of  a  small  pumping  unit  for  the  Grandview  irrigation  district.  No 
iT^ork  has  been  done  owin^  to  imperfections  in  the  o^anization  of 
tlie  district  and  other  legal  conditions,  but  strenuous  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  it  is  desired  to  be  able  to 
begin  the  work  and  continue  this  to  completion,  which  will  require 
expenditure  after  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Yuma  project  was  visited  by  unprecedented  floods  in  January 
last,  far  exceeding  all  previous  records.  This  caused  some  damage 
to  completed  works,  delayed  the  construction  projgram  generally,  and 
showed  the  need  for  some  additional  safeguards  for  the  future.  The 
work  as  now  planned  can  be  accomplished  with  the  amount  appro- 
priated, but  will  require  some  additional  time  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

in  the  case  of  the  North  Platte  project  important  work  is  underway 
on  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  south  of  the  river.  This  involves  several 
tunnels.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  bids  for  this  work  by 
contract,  and  it  can  be  done  more  advantageously  by  Government 
forces,  but  it  is  impossible  to  time  the  work  to  sucn  a  nicety  that  one 
appropriation  will  just  be  exhausted  when  the  other  becomes  available 
on  July  1.  At  present  the  work  would  have  to  be  hurried,  with 
resultant  waste,  to  utilize  the  current  appropriation  by  June  30,  but 
if  this  is  not  done  the  estimate  for  next  year  will  not  provide  for 
progress  at  the  most  economical  rate  and  the  situation  will  be  best 
met  by  extending  the  availability  of  this  year's  fimds. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  project,  portions  of  the  work  have  been  delayed 
awaiting  vote  of  the  water  users'  association  and  by  the  failure  of 
material  men  to  make  prompt  deUveries. 

On  the  Grand  Valley  project  an  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall 
during  the  past  winter  and  a  late  thaw  and  nm-on  of  the  accumula- 
tion interfered  with  construction  work  so  that  the  program  adopted 
can  not  be  economically  completed  by  June  30. 

On  the  Shoshone  project  the  principal  work  outhned  is  the  oon- 
structton  of  a  canal  system  for  10,000  acres  of  new  lands  in  the 
Frannie  division.  This  involves  a  niunber  of  contracts  not  yet 
awarded,  and  it  seems  wise  to  piovide  for  the  contingency  of  domg 
this  work  by  Government  forces  in  case  no  satisfactory  bids  are 
received. 

On  the  Truckee-Carson  project  the  estimates  for  the  current  year 
included   a  considerable  amount   for    the  construction  of   drains 
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Under  the  reclamation  extension  act  this  is  supplemental  constrac* 
tion,  requiring  favorable  vote  or  contract  by  the  water  users.  This 
has  not  oeen  forthcoming  and  the  expenditure  has  been  withhdd  as 
required  by  law.  Recently  the  water  users  have  evinced  a  different 
attitude,  owing  to  the  increasing  menace  of  seepage,  which  also  makes 
it  desirable  to  expedite  this  work.  To  do  this  effectively  the  appro- 
priation should  be  continued. 

On  the  Belle  Fourche  project  a  number  of  unforseen  causes  have 
delayed  operations,  and,  as  the  relatively  small  appropriation  asked 
for  1917  IS  practically  all  required  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
even  small  items  of  work  under  way  that  may  not  be  completed  by 
June  30  may  cause  embarassment  due  to  the  impossibiliy  of  further 
work. 

On  the  Klamath  project  drainage  work  has  been  delayed  by  bad 
weather  and  delay  m  delivery  of  trenching  machinery.  This  work 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  is  now  proceeding  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical rate.  This  it  is  desired  to  continue,  which  requires  an  exten- 
sion of  the  appropriation. 

On  all  of  these  projects,  except  the  Yuma,  the  work  in  question 
was  covered  by  the  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  is  not 
covered  by  those  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  there  may 
be  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  construction  program  on  some  of  the 
projects  unless  the  current  appropriations  can  be  carried  over.  In 
the  case  of  the  Yuma  project  the  work  is  due  to  the  recent  extraor- 
dinary floods  and  is  urgent. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Franklin  H.  Lane, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 

OJvairman  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PRISONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  28, 1916. 
Hon.  John  J.  Fitzoerald, 

CTicbirman  Committee  on  Avvropriaiions, 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fftzoerald  :  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
just  rendered  a  decision  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  this  depart- 
ment of  its  assistant  superintendent  of  prisons.  I  am  therefore 
writing  to  urge  that  ^our  committee  indude  in  the  lump  appropria- 
tion inspection  of  prisons  and  prisoners  (sundry  civil  bill)  U>r  1917 
a  specinc  provision  for  this  position  at  the  seat  of  govemment. 
This  wUl  involve  no  increase  over  the  current  year's  appropriation 
of  $10,000,  no  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  imder  the  appro- 
priation, and  no  increase  in  the  expenses  thereunder. 

The  amount  of  this  appropriation  always  has  been  $10,000.  It  is 
true  that  my  estimate  for  1917  is  but  $7,500,  but  I  made  this  reduc- 
tion solely  because  in  my  estimates  I  transferred  the  assistant  super* 
intendent  from  this  lump  appropriation  to  the  department's  regular 
salary  roll  in  the  legislative  bill.  At  the  same  time  I  struck  out 
one  $1,800  clerkship,  because  it  was  my  intention  to  have  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  absorb  the  duties  of  that  clerk.  My  plan  meant 
a  reduction  of  one  position,  a  net  reduction  of  $1,800  m  salaries, 
and  the  change  was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  prison  depart- 
ment. 

I  fear  that  mv  proposed  arrangement,  its  advantages  and  economy 
in  other  ways  than  in  the  mere  saving  of  the  $1,800  salary,  were  not 
made  clear  to  your  committee  in  the  hearings.  At  any  rate,  the 
legislative  biU  as  passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate  does  not 
carry  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent.  The  bill  does  carry 
the  $1,800  clerkship,  which  I  proposed  to  eliminate.  Lodcally,  the 
appropriation  inspection  of  prisons  and  prisoners  should  noiw  be 
restored  to  $10,000,  since  the  cut  which  I  made  in  that  appropria- 
tion was  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  assistant  super- 
intendent would  be  included  in  the  legislative  bill. 

The  department  has  had  an  assistant  superintendent  for  some  six 
years.  Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  839)  specific- 
ally authorizes  the  position.  In  the  absence  of  specific  appropriation 
for  the  place  it  has  been  carried  under  lump  appropriations,  out  this 
has  necessarily  limited  the  assistant  to  field  service  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat.,  255).  It  seems  that 
the  duties  upon  which  the  assistant  latterly  has  been  enei^ed  do  not. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  comptroller,  bring  him  strictly  within  the  field 
classification.  Hence  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  the  assistant 
can  not  longer  be  employed  unaer  this  lump  appropriation. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  prison  business  is  primarily  a  field 
business  since  all  our  prisons  and  all  our  prisoners  are  located  in  the 
field.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  however,  for  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent to  maintain  a  field  status  by  remaining  continuously  m  the 
field.  On  the  whole  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  assistant 
recognized  as  an  employee  at  the  seat  of  Govemment  and  thereby 
avoid  any  question  of  the  propriety  of  his  being  in  Washington  when 
his  duties  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  here. 
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The  Federal  prison  business  is  a  very  large  and  complioated  busi- 
ness.    It  is  increasing  rapidly.     As  a  single  example,  take  our  jail 
elass  of  prisoners.     In  1913  we  had  a  daily  average  of  1,616  prisoners 
in  county  jaib  throughout  the  country,  in  1914  the  number  was  1,847, 
&nd  in  1915  the  number  was  2,105.     The  cost  of  their  care  and  support 
was  S485,000,  $512,000,  and  $593,000,  respeotively,  for  those  years. 
Vviiile  we  can  not  well  control  the  increasing  numbers  of  prisoners 
yjire  can  and  do  try  to  control  the  expense  of  their  keep.    The  cost  in 
these  years  increased  more  than  $100,000,  yet  we  reduced  the  per 
capita  cost  from  82  cents  plus  in  1913  to  77  cents  minus  in  1915. 
The  per  capita  costs  at  the. Federal  penitentiaries  also  have  been 
reduced  in  a  very  substantial  way.    These  reductions  are  due  almost 
altogether  to  the  work  of  the  officers  employed  under  this  inspection 
appropriation. 

The  superintendent  of  prisons  has  control  of  eleven  difFerent  prison 
appropriations,  aggregatmg  more  than  $1,700,000  annually,  or  about 
15  per  cent  of  all  appropriations  for  this  department.  Our  prisoners 
are  confined  in  nearly  1,200  different  Federal,  State,  ana  countj 
prisons,  jails,  and  similar  institutions.  This  little  funa  of  $10,000  is 
the  only  fimd  available  with  which  to  control  this  vast  and  scattered 
business.  About  $2,300  of  the  amount  is  used  for  the  Criminal 
Identification  Bureau  and  out  of  the  balance  we  employ  one  prison 
inspector  and  one  assistant  superintendent.  If  the  assbtant  superin- 
tendent's place  is  not  providea  for  it  will  leave  only  the  one  inspector 
to  cover  tne  field  and  it  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  that 
and  at  the  same  lime  keep  any  sort  of  control  over  tne  expenses. 
It  would  be  false  economy  to  out  down  this  already  small  force; 
these  officers  save  for  the  Government  each  year  many  times  their 
salaries. 

We  use  the  title  ''  assistant  superintendent  of  prisons ''  rather  than 
the  title  of  '' prisons  inspector"  for  one  of  these  officers  so  that  he  may 
be  authorized  to  sit,  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons, 
at  the  meetings  of  the  boards  of  parole  at  State  and  county  institu- 
tions when  in  those  neighborhoods  on  generalprison  matters.  Thb 
avoids  duplication  of  travel  and  expenses.  The  superintendent  of 
prisons  necessarily  is  absent  from  Washington  several  months  in 
each  year  attending  meetings  of  boards  of  parole  at  various  Federal 
and  otate  institutions,  inspecting  such  institutions,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  construction  work  at  the  Federal  penitentiaries.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assistant  here  during  such  absences  in  order  that 
the  business  of  the  office  may  be  carried  on. 

If  yoiu*  committee  will  make  this  special  provision  for  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  I  suggest  that  the  appropriation  "Inspection  of 
prisons  and  prisoners"  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

For  the  inspection  of  United  States  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  for  the  coUection, 
classification,  and  preservation  of  criminal  identification  records,  and  their  exchange 
wiUi  the  officials  of  State  and  other  institutions,  and  including  not  to  exceed  92,500 
lor  neceasftrv  employees  at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  $10,000. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

T.  W.  Gregobt, 

Attorney  Oenend. 
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Fridat,  February  18,  1916. 
OYSTER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

[See  p.  1171.J 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  KILLIAH,  OF  BALTIMOBE,  MP., 
PBESIDEITT  OF  THE  OTSTEB  QBOWEBS  AHD  DEALEBS  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA,  AND  MB.  F.  S.  BEABDSIET, 
OF  STBATFOBD,  CONN.,  BEPBESENTING  THE  CONMECTICUT 
OTSTEB  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  president  of  the  Oyster  Growers 
and  Dealers  Association  of  North  America.  There  is  present  Mr.  F. 
L.  Homan,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  as- 
sociation; and  Mr.  F.  S.  Beardsley,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  representing 
the  Connecticut  Oyster  Association.  Mr.  G.  Wilbm-  Doughty,  of 
Inwood,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  New  York  Oyster  Association,  was  to 
be  present  but  he  has  been  detained.  We  represent  an  industry  that 
has  never  appeared  before  any  committee  of  Congress  to  ask  for  any- 
thing. We  represent  an  industry  that  reaches  from  Massachusetts  to 
Texas  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  also  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  all  the 
States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  never  appeared  directly? 

Mr.  Kjllian.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  indirect  appeals. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  The  oyster  industry  at  the  present  time,  according 
to  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  represents  a  food  value  of  about 
$17,000,000  a  year.  It  has  grown  up  by  the  thrift  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  and  they  have  always  fought  their  own  difficulties. 
They  are  f umishing  a  food  which  to  the  country  at  laige  must  be • 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  familiar  with  all  of  that,  Mr. 
Eillian.     Just  toll  us  wnat  you  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  We  are  up  against  difficulties  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  that  we  can  not  solve;  we  have  appeared  belore  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  asked  them  to  investigate  tne  unsolved  prob- 
lems that  exist,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  but  have  not 
the  means  at  their  command.  They  have  uie  equipment  but  they 
have  not  the  men.  They  have  included  in  their  estimates  two  vo^ 
modest  items  with  which  to  prosecute  a  study  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  those  items  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  Yes;  they  are  in  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  one  assistant  at  $2,400  and  one  assistant  at  S2,000,  a  total 
of  $4,400,  with  which  to  prosecute  a  study  of  these  conditions  that 
are  affecting  the  failure  of  the  seed  to  set,  a  failure  of  the  oysters  to 
fatten,  and  so  on.  The  item  under  that  estimate  caUs  for  $4,400. 
There  is  a  further  item  under  another  heading,  but  in  the  Bureau  of 
•Fisheries,  for  a  statistical  agent  at  $1,400.  We  have  a  problem  that 
has  grown  out  of  the  growth  of  civilization  along  the  coast  and  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  increased  sewage  which  is  being  dumped  into 
navigable  streams.  Congress  has  authorized  the  United  States  Pub- 
Uc  m^alth  Service  to  investigate  that  matter,  and  in  the  field  investi- 
gation estimates  of  the  Public  Health  Service  they  are  asking  for  an 
increase  for  that  purpose.  Those  are  two  items  that  would  materi- 
ally help  the  situation,  and  inasmuch  as  there  has  never  been  an  ap- 
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propriation  directly  for  the  study  of  this  big  food  proposition,  such 
as  the  Agricultural  Department 

The  Chairman  (mterposing).  We  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
study  of  such  matters,  a  very  considerable  appropriation. 

Mr.  KiLLLVN.  For  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service? 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  For  the  Bureau  ot  Fisheries.  The  increase  asked 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  for  field  investigations  is  not  for  the 
direct  purpose  ol  studying  the  pollution  of  navigable  waters  by 
sewage  and  waste  matters,  but  to  enable  them  to  mcrease  their  work 
in  rural  sanitation. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  Well,  incidentally  that  affects  the  oyster. 

The  Chairman.  No;  rural  sanitation  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
Mrith  it. 

Mr.  KuxiAN.  It  is  the  field  investigation  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  they  are  asking  is  not  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all.  The  increase  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  for  a 
study  of  the  propagation  of  fishes.  We  have  heretofore  appropriated 
large  sums  oi  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  None  of  that  has  ever  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
oysters. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  food  fishes  we  have  been  appropriating  $40,000. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  But  none  of  it  nas  been  used  in  the  interest  of  oysters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  They  claim  they  have  not  had  anybody  to  put  in 
chATse  of  this  work  and  they  are  asking  for  an  assistant  at  $2,400  and 
another  assistant  at  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  take  that  up  with  the  officers  of 
the  bureau  and  determine  the  necessit}^  for  any  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  We  felt  that  it  was  of  such  moment  to  our  industry 
that  we  should  come  here  to  bring  it  to  your  attention  and  to  ask  you 
to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  give  all  of  these  things  very  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Sheri.et.  Your  position  is  that  there  is  a  condition  concern- 
ing the  oyster  industry  that  is  unusual  and  of  recent  occurrence  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  It  has  grown  up  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  and  it 
is  getting  to  a  critical  stage.  Tney  have  a  set  about  once  out  of  four 
years  whereas  they  should  have  it  once  yearly.  There  is  something 
that  causes  it  and  we  want  to  ascertain  what  it  is  if  possible.  You 
may  all  be  familiar  with  the  Great  South  Bay  blue  point  proposition. 
For  two  years  those  men  have  been  unable  to  market  that  great  crop 
of  oysters.  For  some  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter^ 
mine,  they  do  not  get  fat.  It  is  a  remarkable  condition  and  the 
ideas  and  opinions  oi  the  older  men  in  the  industry  have  not  been  of 

oJiJ  good. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Your  idea  is  that  there  is  something  aflfccting  the 
food  supply  of  the  oysters  ? 

Mr.  ElILLIan.  Apparently;  yes,  sir.  Now,  wo  behove  that  the 
Government  means  to  foster  such  things  as  that  because  it  enters 
into  the  food  problem  of  the  country  so  largely.  Tlie  amount  they 
have  asked  is  very  modest  indeed.  Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries has  the  equipment  and  facihties  but  they  have  not  the  means 
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for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     They  so  state  to  us,  as  we  have  been 
after  them  for  several  jears  to  make  these  studies. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  condition  general  over  the  country? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  It  is  general  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  it  aflfect  the  Gulf  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  I  could  not  state  definitely  about  that  because  I 
have  not  had  any  complaints  from  the  Gulf;  but  it  does  affect  the 
entire  coast — that  is,  tne  part  of  it  that  produces,  I  suppose,  80  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  shellfish  crop — that  is,  from  the  Virgmia  Capes  to 
Massachusetts.  That  is  the  greatest  producing  area  along  the  entire 
coast  Une  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  this  trouble  local  to  the  oyster  or  does  it  affect 
the  clam  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  It  affects  the  clam  also  and  it  is  affecting  some  of 
the  fish  to  a  great  extent.  A  great  many  of  these  rivers  that  for- 
merly  

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  I  am  not  speaking  about  pollution 
now.  Of  course,  I  imderstand  that  will  affect  the  me  of  all  shellfish, 
but  you  were  speaking  of  the  apparent  inability  of  the  oyster  to  get 
fat. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  And  also  a  failure  to  reproduce  itself;  there  is  a 
failure  of  about  three  crops  out  of  four  years.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  entirely  due  to  sewage  or  what  it  is  due  to,  but  we 
assume  that  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  there  any  material  lessening  in  the  extent  of 
your  oyster  beds  over  previous  conditions  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  The  areas  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  of  oysters,  but  as  this  en- 
croachment goes  on  tnere  is  a  lessening  in  the  productive  area,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  replace  it  because  there  is  no  ground  available. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  understand,  but  you  have  been  actually  increasing 
the  area  by  artificial  planting,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  You  can  only  plant  on  grounds  that  are  suitable. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  thorougmy  understand  that,  and  you  do  not 
catch  what  I  am  after.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  a 
less  area  now  than  in  previous  years,  10  or  20  years  ago,  covered  by 
these  beds  ?    Are  your  beds  larger  or  smaller  in  extent  ? 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Beardsley  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  would  sav  this,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  northern 
district  we  depend  on  artificial  propagation  for  our  crop,  and  for  the 
last  25  or  30  ^ears  we  have  beenplanting  all  of  the  grounds  adapted  to 
the  propagation  of  the  seed.  We  have  planted  every  year,  and  last 
year  a  friend  of  mine  planted  about  1 ,000  acres  and  he  got  set  on  about 
50,  whereas  30  years  ago  he  would  have  gotten  set  on  about  all  the 
ground  he  planted.  But  from  that  time  until  now  it  has  been  getting 
more  infrequent.  We  now  get  sets  every  other  year,  and  sometimes 
we  do  not  get  them  for  five  years ;  but,  taking  it  on  the  average,  for 
the  last  10  years  we  have  been  getting  sets  about  once  in  four  years. 
And  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  think  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  acreage 
you  plant  has  anything  to  do  with  the  decreased  growth  of  the  oysters  1 

Mr.  Beardsley.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  increased  area  in 
certain  years  is  all  covered  with  a  set,  and  then  the  next  year  there 
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m&y  not  be  any  on  any  of  the  grounds.  So  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
Anything  we  can  control.  Take  the  year  1911,  which  was  a  good 
year,  and  the  area  wss  pretty  well  covered,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
good  set  since.  And  it  is  universal;  that  b,  they  won't  get  a  set  any« 
^wbere.  Occasionally  you  will  ^et  a  small  sporadic  set  in  one  locality 
Bjnd  nothing  anywhere  else.^  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  for 
ity  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  investigation  ourselves; 
^we  have  not  the  funds  with  which  to  do  it,  we  have  not  the  facilities 
and  we  can  not  employ  the  necessary  scientists.  We  have  appealed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  make  a  study  of  these  conditions  and,  if 
possible,  to  give  us  some  information,  and  in  response  to  our  re- 
quests  they  have  asked  for  the  appropriation  that  is  specifically  men- 
tioned in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  trouble  at  South  Bay  been  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Blue  Point  ? 

Mr.  Beardslet.  Well,  all  the  way  from  Blue  Point  to  Bay  Shore. 
It  has  affected  all  of  the  Blue  Point  section  and  the  growth  on  the 
public  beds.  They  have  been  very  poor  this  year,  and  they  could 
not  use  anv  of  them.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  these  public  beds, 
and  the  rignt  to  go  out  and  help  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  west  of  Blue  Point  ? 
Mr.  Beardslet.  It  is  the  same  west  of  Blue  Point,  from  there  on 
up  to  Bay  Shore. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  private  beds  ? 

Mr.  Beardslet.  Yes;  and  the  seed  comes  from  Long  Island 
Sound  ordinarily;  ordinarily  they  plant  from  3,000  to  5,000  bushels 
a  year,  and  they  planted  that  many  in  1914,  but  they  have  not  been 
al>le  to  take  them  up  for  two  seasons;  they  are  not  marketable  yet, 
which  means  that  they  have  lost  the  profits  on  two  years'  planting. 
It  is  possible  they  will  be  fat  enough  next  year,  but  what  we  want  U> 
do  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  affecting  these  crops  of  oysters 
and  why  they  are  not  fattening  enough  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  planting  on  the  North  Shore! 
Mr.  Beardslet.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  situation  there  ? 
Mr.  Beardslet.  Well,  about  the  same  situation;    but  this  vear 
the  oysters  were  in  very  good  condition,  whereas  on  the  south  beds 
they  were  poor. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  conditions  the  same  all  over  during  the 
same  years,  or  do  you  have  poor  sets  in  one  place  and  good  sets  in 
another  place,  or  do  you  have  good  and  bad  years  universally  ? 

Mr.  Beardslet.  So  far  as  the  sets  are  concerned  they  are  univer- 
sal; when  there  is  a  good  set  anywhere,  it  is  good  over  the  whole 
territory.  But  as  to  fattening  this  year,  the  indications  are  that  it 
is  not  tiie  same  in  different  localities — that  is,  at  the  Blue  Point  sec- 
tion it  is  very  poor;  it  is  good  at  Oyster  Bay  and  pretty  good  at  the 
Rockaway  beds.  But  why  there  is  this  dinerence  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know;  we  are  seeking  information,  and  we  are  groping  in  the  dark 
to  find  it.  We  simply  oespeak  the  assistance  of  the  Imited  States 
Government  to  help  us  out.  It  is  an  important  industry.  It  sup- 
plies a  valuable  food  product,  and  it  is  about  the  only  food  product 
that  I  know  of  that  has  not  iilcreased  in  price  during  the  time  that 
aU  these  other  food  products  have  increased  in  price.  The  price  of 
oysters  has  remainea  about  the  same  for  the  last  20  years. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  note  any  considerable  difference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  a  set  as  between  the  old  grounds  and  the  new  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  We  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  diflference  in 
that  respect.  Of  course,  the  grounds  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  set 
in  every  case,  whether  they  are  old  or  new,  and  if  they  were  not 
properly  prepared  you  would  not  get  a  set  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions. But,  granting  that  the  preparation  is  correct,  there  is  no  de- 
ference whether  the  ground  is  old  or  new,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
,to  see,  in  getting  a  set. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Evidently  it  is  not  a  condition  that  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  planted  on  ground  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oysters  ? 

Mr.  Beardsley.  Oh,  no.  There  are  certain  grounds  that  are  not 
adapted  and  on  which  we  do  not  plant,  and  there  are  other  grounds 
which  we  believe  to  be  adapted  for  the  growth  of  oysters  but  i;rhere, 
at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  got  a  set  but  about  once  in  four  years, 
whereas  20  years  ago  wo  used  to  get  a  set  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Bureau  oi 
Fisheries  when  they  come  before  us.  We  will  keep  in  mind  what 
you  have  said  about  the  situation  and  we  will  bear  m  mind  the  im- 

f^ortance  of  this  matter  not  only  to  the  industry  but  to  the  people  at 
arge. 

Mr.  KiLLiAN.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  this  hearing,  gentle- 
men. 


Friday,  April  28,  1916. 

GENERAL  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  FSAK K  S.  BBIOHT,  ATTOBNEY  AT  LAW, 
AND  MB.  0.  H.  BBIQQS  AND  MB.  JAMES  E.  JONES,  GENERAL 
SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

OFFICE   FURNITURE   AND   FILING    DEVICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  several  manufacturers  of  filing  devices.  I  am  glad  that 
these  gentlemen  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  be  present  when  you  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  think  that  may  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  are  confronting  my  clients. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1910, 
which  provided: 

That  hereafter  all  supplies  of  fuel,  ice,  stationery,  and  other  miscellaneous  supplies 
for  the  executive  departments  and  other  Government  establishments  in  Washington 
shall  be  advertised  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

That  section  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  an  opiniom 
and  he  held  in  that  opinion — ^Mr.  Wickersham  was  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  at  that  time — it  was  Mr.  Harris  opinion,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.     I  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  opinion  hold  ^ 
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Mr.  Bright.  It  held  that  the  provision  '^  other  miscellaneous 
supplies''  did  not  cover  filing  devices.  In  spite  of  that,  the  supply 
committee  goes  on  and  accepts  bids  for  filing  devices.  I  think  that 
the  filing  devices  probably  ought  to  be  imder  the  Supply  Committee, 
but  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  the  Supply  Committee  have  set  up 
their  own  standards  so  that  the  manuiacturers  who  manufacture 

feneraUy  the  different  types  can  not  meet  those  standards,  except 
y  creating  an  entirely  new  line  of  filing  devices,  and  that  they  can 
not  do  except  at  such  prohibitive  prices  that  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able. A  year  or  two  ago  the  present  contractor  did  modify  his  line 
to  meet  the  Government  rec[uirements.  That  is,  it  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  about  an  inch  or  an  mch  and  a  half,  using  that  just  for  illus- 
tration. The  result  of  that  is  that  the  one  contractor  has  a  monopoly, 
and  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  put  this  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  the  manufacturers  of  filing  devices  will  be  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  manufacturers  of  typewriters,  the  manufacturers  of  chairs, 
and  other  things  of  that  kmd,  so  that  the  monopoly  as  it  exists 
to-day  will  no  longer  exist. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  my  chents  who  has  submitted  a 
bid  to  furnish  a  certain  type  of  filing  device  to  the  War  Department 
for  use  throughout  the  coimtry.  That  does  not  come  under  the 
Supply  Committee.  He  is  furnishing  that  particular  device  for 
$23.80.  The  bid  submitted  to  the  Supply  Committee  this  year  for 
that  same  article  for  use  in  the  executive  departments  in  Wasliington 
is  $25.  As  this  letter  shows,  that  does  not  include  the  sides,  which 
are  covered  by  the  bid  of  my  chent  for  outside  of  Washington,  so 
that  the  cost  to  the  Government  here  in  Washington  is  more  under 
this  arrangement  than  it  is  to  the  Government  outside  of  Washington 
whore  there  are  competitive  bids. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  can  help  me  in  anyway,  but 
representatives  of  my  client  went  to  see  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  charge  of  this  matter,  and  they  did  not  get  any  help- 
ful suggestions  from  him.  Therefore  I  have  come  here.  I  have 
come  with  the  suggestion  for  a  new  section  in  the  simdry  civil  bill 
which  will  follow  tne  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  in  this  matter 
and  make  it  prohibitive  against  the  Supply  Committee  putting  these 
filing  devices  mto  their  schedule.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  is  too  drastic . 
I  thmk  the  Supply  Committee  ought  to  have  control  of  those  things. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  agency  in  the  Government,  but  typewriters  are 
not  limited  to  one  man  and  furniture  is  not  limited  to  one  man; 
others  can  bid.  My  clients  tell  me  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
of  them  to  bid  on  the  schedule  for  filing  devices  unless  they  go  to 
work  and  create  an  entirely  new  line. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  specifications  are  not  limited  to  any  particu- 
lar patented  article  ? 

\Ir.  Bright.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  only  a  question  of  any  manufacturer  complying 
with  the  specifications? 

Mr.  Bright.  One  man  adbpts  an  outside  for  a  case  that  is  31 
inches  wide  and  another  adopts  one  that  is  28  inches  wide  and  the 
Supply  Committee  has  set  up  their  own  standards. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Bright.  It  means  that  he  filing  case  must  be  only  30  inches 
wide  and  that  we  have  got  to  go  on  and  manufacture  filing  cases  30 
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inches  wide  when  the  inside  of  one  will  cairy  them  all.  We  want 
to  secure  an  opening  through  which  we  can 'bid  for  our  stock  supplies 
in  Washington  just  as  we  hid  for  our  stock  supplies  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  These  specifications  caU  for  a  cabinet  that  was 
not  made  by  anyone? 

Mr.  Bright.  That  was  not  made  by  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  everyone  was  on  the  same  footing? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  bidder,  I  do  not  faiow  for  what 
business  reasons — I  have  no  personal  knoyrledge  and  I  will  not  say 
what  I  do  not  know — the  present  bidder  created  a  line  which  is  his 
commercial  line  to-day,  and  has  shut  out  the  commercial  line  of 
every  one  of  my  clients.     None  of  them  can  bid. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  another  manufacturer  create  that 
line? 

Mr.  Bright.  He  could,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  He  has  all 
his  factory  fixed  on  the  commercial  line  that  he  sells,  and  for  the 
comparatively  small  amount  that  the  Government  buys — ^my  clients 
are  m  teres  ted  because  it  is  a  substantial  amount — ^but  for  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  that  the  Government  buys  none  of  these 
manufacturers  is  justified  in  creating  an  entirely  new  line,  setting 
aside  his  present  line  and  putting  in  a  new  line.  Take  chairs;  the 
supply  committee  buys  chairs  on  certain  specifications.  One  of  my 
clients  this  year  got  the  contract.  He  is  the  lowest  bidder  for  chairs 
of  the  same  general  type  such  as  are  used  in  offices.  There  is  a 
general  description  of  tne  chairs  by  the  supply  committee,  but  the 
specifications  are  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  a  dozen  or '15  manu- 
facturers to  bid,  whereas  the  specifications  for  filing  devices  are 
absolutely  limited. 

Mr.  Borland.  On  that  point,  let  me  ask  you,  is  there  in  the  filing 
devices  a  Une  of  stock  sizes  similar  to  what  exists  in  a  planing  mill, 
if  you  know  what  that  is  ?  You  know  how  planing  mills  nave  certain 
stock  sizes  of  doors  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  if  an  architect's  specifications  call  for  a  size 
door  which  is  odd  it  costs  you  a  great  deal  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  if  the  specifications  have  been  so  drawn  that 
doors  and  windows  of  stock  size  are  called  for  you  get  tham  at  a 
reasonable  price  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  that  true  of  filing  devices  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  there  not  stock  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Every  one  of  my  cUents  carries  a  stock  size,  either 
steel  or  wood. 

Mr.  Borland.  Each  manufacturer  has  his  own  different  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  There  is  no  stock  size  that  is  common  to  the  trade! 

Mr.  Bright.  No,  sir;  except  the  Treasury  has  created  one.  The 
result  is  this — I  am  only  a  lawyer,  not  a  mechanic — ^the  filing  devices 
are  constantly  being  improved,  and  if  we  go  on  as  we  are  doing  to-<iaj 
the  Government  wm  get  none  of  the  benefits  of  these  improvements 
because  they  have  set  up  a  device  that  is  of  a  certain  form.     YHiat  I 
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am  seeking  to  do  is  to  open  the. door  so  that  the  manufacturers  of 
filing  devices  can  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  manufacturers  of  type- 
writers, chairs,  furniture,  desks,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  contend  that  the  manufacturer  who  now 
makes  these  3Q-inch  filing  devices  adapted  his  manufacture  to  the 
specifications  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  do  you  contend  that  the 
specifications  of  the  Treasury  Department  were  adapted  to  this 
particular  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  I  have  made  no  suggestion  of  that  kind.  He  adopted 
his  line.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  had  to  make  some  changes 
in  order  to  adapt  his  line  to  the  specifications  of  the  Treasmy  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  evil  intent  here.  Tnis  is  the 
inevitable  creation  of  a  monopoly  which  we  are  all  supposed  to  be 
fighting  against. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  anv  information  as  to  whether  the  stand- 
ard size  which  your  clients  make  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
supply  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir;  there  can  be  no  possible  question  about 
that,  because  the  departments  are  full  of  them.     The  result  of  this 
conaition  is  that  if  I  nave  a  set  of  files  of  the  former  kind  and  I  want 
to  add  to  them,  this  new  system  will  not  intermember  with  that 
system,  and  I  have  to  start  all  over  a^ain.     The  old  file  cases  will 
eventually  become  useless.     What  shomd  be  done — I  am  presuming 
here — all  of  these  firms  should  submit  bids,  and  if  any  office  had  the 
Shaw-Walker  filing  device  sjrstem  all  around  the  room  and  wanted 
to  add  to  it  and  some  other  nrm  secured  the  contract — I  am  speaking 
for  the  Government's  side,  not  for  my  client's  side — ^wanted  to  add 
another  section  to  what  was  already  existing,  if  the  Shaw-Walker 
Co.  would  furnish  it  at  the  price  of  the  successful  bidder  they  would  be 
able  to  add  to  the  existing  equipment  instead  of  making  tnat  equip- 
ment eventually  of  no  value. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Confess  about  sup- 
plies, card  indexes,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  Attorney  General 
said  that  consumables,  things  that  are  used  up,  were  intended  to  be 
covered  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1910,  and  that  thin^  that 
were  permanent  were  not  covered  by  that  law.  The  papers  tnat  go 
into  tnese  filing  cases  are  used  up,  pens  are  used  up,  mk  is  used  up. 
There  [exhibiting]  is  a  bottle  of  mk.  Formerly  one  of  these  depart- 
ments paid  14  cents  and  another  department  paid  12  cents  for  the 
ink.  To-day,  imder  this  system,  all  the  departments  pav  the  same 
price,  12  cents.  That  is  admiraole  legislation.  Under  this  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  even  furniture  can  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  supply  committee.  I  think  that  furniture  ou^nt  to 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supply  committee.  I  think  that 
filing  devices  should  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supply  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  that  filing  cases  should  be  put  on  the  same  lootinjg 
as  furniture,  typewriters,  and* other  things  ot  that  kind,  so  there  is 
not  created  an  mevitable  monopoly. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  You  are  contending  that  they  do  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  conmuttee  1 

Mr.  Bright.  The  supply  committee  is  exercising  that  jurisdiction ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Mr.  Borland.  What  do  you  desire  ? 
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Mr.  Bright.  The  only  way  I  can  be  aided,  unless  the  supply  com- 
mittee will  amend  its  practice,  is  to  secure  a  declaration  in  tne  statute 
following  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  that  these  things  do 
not  come  under  the  supply  committee.  That  will  throw  us  back  into 
the  condition  that  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  Keep  law. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  every  department  could  then  buy  its  devices 
from  the  manufacturer  that  it  saw  fit  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  At  the  price  which  it  saw  fit  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir.     It  would  not  be  a  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  why  this  practice  is  now  followed 
by  the  supply  committee  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee,  the 
gentleman  makes  reference,  in  the  first  instance^  to  an  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  Attorney  General  signed  by  Mr.  Harr.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  that  that  opinion  was  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  The  fact  is  that  these 
devices  are  being  bought  imder  the  supply  committee  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  They  are  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  instance, 
I  will  state  that  it  was  with  some  considerable  difficulty  that  the 
matter  of  filing  furniture  particularly  was  adapted  by  tne  General 
Supply  Committee  to  the  needs  of  the  service.  About  five  years  ago, 
I  tnmk,  the  first  attempt  was  made;  an  advertisement  was  issued, 
but  we  received  no  response  whatever.  Four  years  ago,  if  I  am  right, 
there  was  a  second  call  issued,  and  the  Century  Co.  was  given  the 
award  upon  the  same  measurements  practically  that  we  are  using  at 
this  time.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to  make  those  measiirements 
so  that  they  would  fit  any  one  filing  device  already  manufactured, 
because  if  they  had,  a  dozen  filing  devices,  each  one  different,  inight 
have  been  submitted,  and  we  could  not  have  a  particular  specifica- 
tion, as  far  as  measurement  goes,  that  would  fit  more  than  one.  So 
the  General  Supply  Committee  provided  measurements.  Its  speci- 
fications in  the  first  instance  were  very  crude.  I  will  say  that.  The 
first  year  the  award  was  made  to  the  Century  Co.  Their  product 
seemed  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  in  may  respects.  The  second  year 
somewhat  similar  specifications  were  made.  I  do  not  think  tnere 
was  very  much  investigation  made,  although  they  may  have  gone 
into  the  question  a  little  deeper.  The  award  was  made  to  the  Melton- 
Rhodes  Cfo.,  whom,  I  believe,  is  the  party  who  manufactures  the  prod- 
uct which  the  gentleman's  client  is  the  bidder  for  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bright.  No;  not  at  all.  I  have  no  connection  witn  the  Melton- 
Rhodes  Co.  or  any  bidders.     I  simply  represent  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Briggs.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of  complaint  regarding 
the  material  that  was  furnished  under  those  specifications.  Then  the 
following  year  the  matter  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  class  No.  9,  which  is  furniture  and  floor  coverings,  and 
he  has  had  the  matter  in  charge  since.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  hard  work  on  the  subject,  until  we 
have  specifications  now,  and  we  did  have  them  last  year,  which  pr(>- 
vided  a  class  of  goods  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  the  service.  I  will 
say  this,  in  former  years  there  never  was  a  meeting  of  the  supply  com- 
mittee, which  meets  every  week,  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  what  there 
were  from  6  to  8  or  10  and  sometimes  more  complaints  in  regard  to 
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tkxe  delivery  of  the  stuff  that  the  Melton-Rhodes  Co.  had  delivered  on 
orders  under  the  Greneral  Supply  (Committee  contracts, 

Mr.  Borland.  Complaints  of  the  quality  or  of  the  size  of  the  goods  t 

Mr.  Brioos.  The  quality  and  workmanship. 

Mr.  Bright.  That  applied  to  the  Century  Co.  and  to  the  Melton- 
I{.hodes  Co.,  neither  of  which  I  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  there  in  the  statement  that  some  of  the  de- 
partments have  begun  to  equip  themselves  with  a  certain  class  of 
tiling  device,  and  under  this  uniform  specification  they  are  compelled 
to  buy  devices  that  do  not  fit  their  present  supply  ? 

Mr.  Brioos.  For  instance,  the  specifications  ultimately  adopted  by 
the  General  Supply  Committee,  and  which  have  been  in  force  for  two 
years,  as  I  have  told  you  gentlemen,  produced  goods  which  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  but  they  wilJ  not  intermember  with  the  de- 
vices that  we  had  in  previous  years — the  Melton-Rhodes  or  the  Cen- 
tury Co. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  filing  e(]^uipment  purchased  since  the  standardiza- 
tion of  filing  furniture  will  mtermemoer  with  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  specifications  should 
not  be  so  drawn  so  if  a  department  had  a  certain  tvpe  of  filing  devioe 
and  they  desired  to  add  to  it  the  devices  could  be  ootained  that  would 
intermember  with  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  be  done  under  the  present  specifications} 

Mr.  JoNBs.  Yes,  sir;  by  special  authority;  and  whenever  necessary 
we  grant  that.  We  are  getting  fewer  requests  for  such  authority  all 
the  time.  We  very  seldom  receive  one  now;  but  when  we  do  have 
one  we  send  an  inspector  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Government  to  allow  it;  and  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  grant  the  authority  for  the  purchase,  and  it  is  granted. 

The  Chairman.  These  specifications  now  call  for  a  device  30  inches 
wide? 

Mr.  JoNBs.  The  gentleman  just  used  that  size  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion; our  line  is  a  33-inch  line. 

The  Chairman.  When  those  specifications  were  prepared,  there 
was  no  stock  device  33  inches  wide  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  in  every  respect  like  the  present  Government  line. 
Our  sizes  are  nearer  the  sizes  of  the  Library  Bureau  than  any  other 
line.  The  Government  thought  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  adopt  the 
exact  size  of  any  commerciaflino. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  a  size  that  was  not  a  stock  size? 

Mr.  Jonbs.  Absolutely;  so  as  to  put  all  the  manufacturers  on  the 
same  plane. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Are  there  certain  recognized  stock  sizes,  or  has 
each  manufacturer  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Elach  manufacturer  has  his  own,  and  no  manufacturer 
manufactures  anything  that  will  intermember  with  the  product  of 
any  other  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  And  anybody  who  bids  on  the  Government  speci- 
fications, instead  of  taking  his  own  size,  has  to  specially  make  the 
devices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  would  have  to  make  the  Government  line. 

The  Chairman.  Specially  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  manufacturers  of  these  filing  deyioes 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  the  Library  Bureau,  the  Yawman  &  Elbe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Macey  Co.,  the  Globe-Wemicke  Co.,  the 
Shaw- Walker  Co.,  the  Wabash  Cabinet  Co.,  the  Melton-Rhodes  Co., 
and  the  Century  Cabinet  Co.  I  presimie  that  I  could  enumerate  a 
dozen. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  number? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bright.  There  is  the  General  Fireproofing  Co.  and  the  Van 
Dom  Ironworks  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thev  make  steel  devices. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  not  buy  almost  wholly  steel  filing  devices  I 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  not  entirely,  Mr.  Mondell.  In  fact,  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  service  buys  more  than  40  per  cent  of  their  filing 
equipment  in  steel. 

Mr.  Mondell,  I  was  imder  the  impression  that  steel  was  considered 
very  much  better  because  it  was  fireproof  and  vermin  proof  and  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  advantages  in  both  kinds,  Mr.  MondelL 
Steel,  of  course,  affords  a  certain  amoimt  of  fire  protection,  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  universally  accepted  that  the  steel  filing  devices 
are  harder  to  repair  if  they  get  out  of  order  than  the  wood  filing 
lumiture.     Steel  files  are  usually  higher  in  price  than  wood  files. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  system  of  operation  imder  this  supply  com- 
mittee is  to  take  bids  from  manufacturers  and  others  upon  a  ^whole 
list  of  subjects  and  then,  when  a  requisition  is  sent  in  by  some  par- 
ticular department,  they  are  expected  to  order  under  those  bids  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  possible  and  is  it  not  the  common  practice 
with  most  of  the  articles  which  you  buy  to  take  bids  from  a  number 
of  manufacturers  covering  a  number  of  different  articles  adapted  to 
the  same  general  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  would  not  get  any  competition  that  was  worth 
anything  that  way,  Mr.  Borland,  nor  would  you  be  able  to  tell  the 
manufacturer  that  he  had  to  make  the  article  according  to  certain 
specifications.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  Uttle  memorandum 
which  I  have  prepared  which  will  show  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  standardization  of  furniture,  although  I  am  not  the  father  of 
this  proposition. 

8TATBUENT  SHOWmO  ADVANTAOB8  GAINED  BT  THB  6TAKDABDIZATION  OP  FURNITURB. 

Under  existing  specifications  the  Government  secures  furniture  of  construction  that 
is  durable.  Everv  piece  of  furniture  for  the  executive  departments  and  independent 
Government  establishments  in  Washington  is  inspected  before  being  delivered. 
Should  an  ofSkce  or  line  of  work  be  discontinued,  sectional  filing  furniture  purchased 
for  such  work  would  be  available  for  and  intermember  with  filing  furniture  ia  any 
office  of  the  Government  service  requiring  filing  equipment.  By  making  one  con- 
tract for  the  entire  Government  service  furniture  is  prociu^  at  a  lower  price,  con- 
sidering tiie  qiiality,  than  it  could  be  secured  for  if  purchased  independently  by  each 
executive  department  or  independent  Government  establishment.  The  existing 
prices  are  lower  than  equally  hi^-grade  office  furniture  could  be  procured  for  without 
a  contract  for  such  supplies.  Under  existing  conditions  stvles  of  filing  equipment 
can  not  be  changed  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  chief  of  a  divisicn  or  head  of 
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office,  but  equipment  purchased  must  intennember  with  and  match  what  has  been 
secured  previously.  Furniture  has  very  likely  been  discarded  in  the  past  in  the  Gov^ 
eminent  service  because  it  would  not  intermember  with  and  match  what  the  head  of 

office  wanted  at  a  particular  time. 


Mr.  Borland.  You  think  it  is  better  to  have  a  uniform  system  of 
filing  devices  throughout  all  the  departments? 

&£.  Jones.  Under  th^  existing  specifications  you  get  higher 
^rade  furniture.  The  present  contractor  under  our  specification 
IS  making  infinitely  better  furniture  for  the  Government  than  he  is 
making  in  his  commercial  line. 

Mr.  GriLLETT.  Does  anybody  contest  the  question  that  it  is  better 
to  have  it  all  intermember — ^is  that  one  of  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  JoNBS.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Gillett,  whether  that  is  one  of  the 
questions  or  not.  I  presume  the  attorney  here  can  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Borland.  One  of  the  statements  made  was  that  if  a  depart- 
ment started  on  a  certain  line  of  filing  devices  it  was  not  permitted 
to  order  any  more  of  those,  but  must  order  the  uniform  size  that  did 
not  intermember  with  the  existing  system. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  receive  a  requisition  from  a  depart- 
ment to  purchase  some  type  not  prescribed  by  the  supply  committee, 
bave  you  the  authority  to  ^ant  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do  grant  it. 

The  Chairbian.  Suppose  one  of  the  departments  has  adopted  a 
certain  type  of  filing  aevice  and  they  desire  to  add  parts  that  will 
intermember  and  they  make  a  requisition  on  the  supply  committee, 
w^hat  happens  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  investigate  the  matter  and  if  we  find  that  it  is 
necessary  and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  we  allow  it,  but  if 
we  find  that  it  is  simply  the  whim  of  the  head  of  the  office  and  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  we  do  not  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  you  find  that  they  wish  to  add 
parts  that  will  intermember,  you  will  allow  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  to  start  a  new  system,  we  would  not 
allow  it. 

Mr.  Gn-LBTT.  You  have  the  authority  to  decide  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  As  an  illustration  suppose  you  take  that  case 
there  [indicating].  That  is  not  a  sectional  stack,  but  if  it  were  and 
you  wanted  to  extend  that  towards  the  ceiling  and  wanted  to  add  six 
more  document  size  sections  to  go  on  that  stack  to  build  it  up  to  the 
ceiling,  we  would  allow  it.  » 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  put  m  another  case  to 
match  the  furniture  in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  would  allow  that.  If  you  wanted  another  ward- 
robe of  mahogany  we  would  allow  that. 

TTie  Chairman.  If  we  wanted  to  put  a  bookcase  into  this  room  to 
match  the  furniture,  you  would  aUow  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  theparticular  case  you  have  cited,  we  would  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  have  to  put  in  something  entirely 
different  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No.  In  the  case  you  have  cited  we  would  allow  the 
requisition  for  the  purchase  of  a  mahoganv  bookcase  but  we  ore  get- 
ting very  few  requests  of  that  kind.  They  are  diminishing,  until 
now  we  nave  practicaUy  none. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  bid  on  these  speei- 
fications? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  only  received  one  bid  meeting  the  specifications. 
As  stated  by  Dr.  Brig^,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  the  manu- 
facturers of  filing  equipment  were  generally  opposed  and  are  still 
opposed  to  the  Government's  standardization  of  furniture.  We 
have  not  gotten  many  of  them  in.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  some  of  them 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  am  not  referring  to  furniture,  only  filinjg  devices. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  filing  devices  when  I  refer  to  furniture. 

Mr.  Bright. "Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Jones  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bright.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vou  are  paying  this  year  substan* 
tially  more  than  you  paid  last  year  for  the  same  article  manufactured 
by  the  same  manufacturer  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  paying  about  3  per  cent  more,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  getting  cast  bronze  hardware  this  year  as  against 
stamped  brass  last  year,  we  are  getting  much  better  hardware  this 
year.  We  have  been  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  improve  the  line, 
whenever  you  improve  a  line,  you  must  expect  to  pay  a  little  more 
ior  it. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  have  a  computation  here  which  shows  that  the 
average  increase  is  about  33  per  cent  in  steel  and  about  29  per  cent 
in  wood. 

Mr.  Borland.  Over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Bright.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  personally  compile  these  figures, 
so  I  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  those  figures.  I  wish  jou 
would  furnish  a  computation  in  order  that  I  mignt  compare  it  with 
mine.  I  am  advised  by  my  clients  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
advance  of  about  15  per  cent  in  steel  and  no  advance  whatever  in 
wood,  and  that  the  present  contractor  can  furnish  his  device  for  less 
money  this  year  than  heretofore,  because  his  overhead  cost  to  equip 
himself  to  manufacture  is  a  reasonable  charge  against  the  first  year 
and  that  therefore  he  should  be  able  to  manufacture  cheaper.  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  advice  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  charging  his  entire  cost  of  changes  to 
the  first  year,  he  might  distribute  them  over  a  number  of  years  f 

Mr.  Bright.  He  might,  but  under  those  conditions  he  would  have 
to  figure  on  gettingthe  contract  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  figure  on  two  things — the  expense 
that  he  was  put  to  abd  just  how  much  he  could  make  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  down  sufficiently  to  keep  the  contract. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Bright  has  given  the  figures 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Bright.  The  coming  year. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  asked  me  about  the  figures  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  am  talking  about  the  new  bids. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  next  year? 

Mr.  Bright.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tliat  is  not  what  you  said  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  is  being  furnished  now, 
but  what  is  to  be  furnished  for  the  year  to  come. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  must  recollect,  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  materials 
going  into  the  furniture  are  higher  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Bright.  I  have  just  stated  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  instance^  linseed  oil  is  35  per  cent  higher — that  is, 
tihe  bid  for  the  coming  year  is  35  per  cent  higner — than  we  are  paying 
<iuring  the  present  year.  Cast-bronze  hardware  has  advanced  68  per 
cent ;  screws,  lumber,  filler,  shellac,  glue,  varnish,  turpentine,  and  glass 
liave  all  advanced  in  price. 

Mr.  Bright.  That  is  controlled  by  war  conditions. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  Mr.  Bright  correct  in  the  figures  he  gave  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely  no.  Taking  the  whole  furniture  class  of 
wood  and  steel  files,  safes,  etc.,  the  price  is  12.8  per  cent  higher. 
Safes^  I  believe,  advanced  in  one  instance  as  high  as  44  per  cent. 
Sheet  steel  has  gone  up  wonderfully  within  the  last  year,  due  to  the 
existing  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Bright  says  that  there  has  been  no  advance  in 
wood.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bright.  My  clients  tell  me  that  they  are  furnishing  wood  filing 
devices  for  less  money  this  year  than  last  year.  They  say  that  the 
reasonable  price  of  steel  shoidd  be  about  12^  per  cent  increase,  be- 
cause of  the  additional  cost  of  fabricated  steel. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  way  we  arrive  at  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
matter  of  price  is  to  take  the  whole  quantity  purchased  for  a  given 
period,  say  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  multiply  the  unit  price  by 
the  number  purchased,  and  in  that  way  get  the  average  increase  on 
the  whole  class.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  a  competing  company 
might  take  one  item  which  would  be  little  used  ana  the  contractor 
might  have  to  make  it  practically  by  hand,  and  an  increase  in  price 
on  such  item  would  to  the  Grovernment  amount  to  but  little.  I 
think  the  fair  way  is  to  take  the  class  as  a  whole  and  figure  out  what 
the  increase  would  be.    That  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

ilbr.  Bbiqbt.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  computation  which  I  should  like 
to  submit  to  Mr.  Jones,  showing  that  one  mahogany  file  has  gone  up 
54  per  cent,  in  another  instance  25  per  cent,  in  another  instance  44 
per  coit,  in  another  instance  24  per  cent,  in  another  instance  39  per 
cent,  in  another  instance  36  per  cent,  in  another  instance  14  per  cent, 
in  another  instance  19  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The  average  increase 
on  wood  is  29  per  cent  and  on  steel  is  33  per  cent.  That  calculation 
may  be  erroneous.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  check  up  that 
calculation  so  far  as  filing  devices  are  concerned,  which  is  all  I  am 
interested  in. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  your  client,  Mr.  Bright,  tell  you  that  there  were 
many  items  in  the  filing  devices  which  had  been  reduced  ?  There 
have  been  reductions  on  some  of  the  bookcase  sections,  some  of  the 
toDs,  bases,  reducing  boards,  and  small  cabinets. 

Mr.  Bright.  No,  sir. 

BIr.  Jones.  Then  he  only  gave  you  one  side. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  will  ask  you  to  take  this  calculation  and  check  it  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  Il  the  committee  want  me  to  do  that,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  information. 

The  Chairhan.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  care  to  go  into  that. 

Bfr.  BoRijiND.  What  is  the  increase  in  price  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
of  the  filing  cases  both  wood  and  steel  over  the  current  year ! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  figure  it  that  way.  I  figured  it  on  the  entire 
furniture  class;  it  is  12.8  per  cent  higher. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  Could  you  figure  it  right  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  data  and  it  would  take  seven! 
days. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  there  any  portion  of  that  increase.  ft5i.qiimi»ig  there 
is  an  increase  and  that  seems  to  he  agreed,  due  to  the  narrowing  of 
your  specifications  to  a  particular  class  of  filing  device  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Borland,  i  should  like,  perhaps, 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  to  get  more  competition,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  administra- 
tion to  throw  these  specifications  to  the  winds  because  vou  could  get 
cheaper  furniture.  You  could  doubtless  get  cheaper  furniture,  but 
you  would  not  be  able  to  get  as  good  furniture. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  specifications  have  been  in  existence  how 
long? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  the  third  year. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  they  practically  identical  or  have  they  beeo 
improved  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thev  are  practically  identical. 

Mr.  Borland.  ITou  have  not  made  changes  each  year  in  the 
specifications  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  for  the  last  three  years.  We  did  a  lot  of  Sunday 
work  on  these  specifications,  and  so  when  they  were  finished  they 
wore  pretty  good. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Was  there  more  than  one  bidder  any  one  of  those 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  first  year  there  were  the  Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  the 
Globe- Wernicke  Co.,  the  Century  Cabinet  Co.,  and  the  Macey  Co.,  on 
wood  filing  cases.  The  Macey  Co.,  however,  wanted  us  rather  to  buy 
a  Une  that  they  proposed  to  make  commerciallv,  and  the  Melton- 
Rhodes  Co.  withdrew  their  bid  before,  an  award  was  made.  That 
really  reduced  it  to  two  bidders  on  wood  files,  bidding  on  the  Gov- 
ernment sizes.  The  Globe- Wernicke  Co.  had  the  superior  furniture 
and  that  year  they  had  the  lowest  price  and  they  were  ^ven  the 
award.  The  first  year  we  got  three  bids  on  steel  filing  f urmture,  one 
from  the  Canton  Art  MetaTCo.,  one  from  the  Van  Dom  Iron  Works, 
and  one  from  the  Fred  S.  Lincoln  Co.  (Inc.),  bidding  on  the  product 
of  the  Macey  Co.  The  award  went  to  the  Lincoln  Co.,  they  havioff 
submitted  the  best  sample  and  had  the  lower  price.  The  secono 
year  we  had  two  bids  on  wood  files,  from  the  Melton-Rhodes  Co.  and 
the  Globe- Wernicke  Co.,  and  on  steel  files  we  had  four  bids,  one  from 
the  Shaw-Walker  Co.,  the  O.  M.  Edwards  Co.,  the  Macey  Co.,  and 
the  Globe- Wernicke  Co.  This  year  we  have  the  same  two  bids  on 
wood  files  as  for  the  second  year,  and  one  on  steel  files. 

Mr.  Bright.  You  have  only  one  bidder  on  steel  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  the  gross  amount  expended  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  committee  for  these  devices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  just  filing  devices  ? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  After  the  committee  had  adopted  the  hieh  grade  speci- 
fications the  supervising  architect  said  that  he  woula  be  willing  to 
buy  furniture  under  these  specifications,  and  the  Washington  service 
and  the  pubUc  building  service  buy  a  total  of  wood  and  steel,  I  should 
roughly  estimate  it  at  $200,000  a  year. 
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lidLr.  Borland.  That  includes  the  departments  in  Washington  and 
the  public  buildings  outside  of  Washington? 
Iduir.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  And  that  includes  wood  as  well  as  steel  cabinets  f 
Mr.  JoNss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
making  contracts  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  one  year  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  could  get  lower  prices. 
Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government  having  a 
uniform  tjpe  of  filing  device  in  all  its  departments  and  not  leavmg 
it  to  a  chief  clerk  to  say  what  kind  of  device  shall  be  purchased  and 
making  an  annual  contract  for  a  device  of  a  particular  size  which  is 
not  commercially  on  the  market,  may  narrow  the  competition  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Government  must  pay  a  higher  price  ?    In  other 
^^ords,  if  we  insist  on  a  Government  standard  which  is  not  a  com- 
mercial article,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  be  in 
a  position  to  equip  himself  and  figure  on  a  little  longer  time  contract  t 
Air.  Jones,  i  tnink  we  would  get  lower  prices  if  we  could  make  a 
contract  for  four  years,  say. 

Mr.  Brioos.  There  is  a  little  statement  which  I  should  like  to  make 
in  this  connection,  thinking  possibly  that  there  mav  be  some  misun- 
derstanding in  regard  to  it  from  the  remark  made  by  the  gentleman 
a  few  moments  ago  that  the  General  Supply  Committee  hM  adopted 
practically  the  commercial  sizes  and  commercial  styles  of  a  producer 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bright.  I  made  no  such  statement;  I  specifically  said  the  other 
thing,  that  the  Supply  Committee  had  created  its  own  specifications. 
Mr.  Bbigos.  The  'Treasury  Department  created  its  own  specifica- 
tions, that  is  right,  and  the  present  contractor  adopted  them  and  is 
gradually  changing,  if  he  has  not  entirely  changed,  from  what  were 
nis  former  commercial  sizes  and  commercial  styles  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  specifications  of  the  General  Supply  Committee. 
Mr.  Bbiqht.  That  is  what  I  have  said. 


FBroAY,  May  5,  1916. 
MAJ.  GEN.  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK. 

STATEMENTS   OF  GEV.   ITELSOV  A.   MILES,   COL.   MTBOH  M. 

PABKEB,  AND  COL.  GEORGE  A.  ABMES. 

REMOVAL   PROM   NORRISTOWN,    PA.,   TO   ARLINGTON   CEMETERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  before  the  committee  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  of  tne  late  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock, 
United  States  Army,  from  Norristown,  Pa.,  to  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Arlington,  V%.,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  to  provide  a 
suitable  monument  to  mark  the  grave  in  said  cemetery.  Who  will 
make  the  first  statement? 

Gen.  Miles.  As  I  understand  it,  we.  were  invited  to  come  before 
this  committee  to  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I  think  it  is  a  commendable  measure,  and  a  very  worthy  ooject  on 
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tho  part  of  Congress.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Gen.  Han- 
cock for  many  ^ears.  I  commanded  a  regiment,  a  brigade,  and  a 
division  under  ms  command,  and  for  a  short  time  succeeded  him  in 
th^  command  of  the  Second  Corps.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
his  confidence  and  sympathy  for  many  years,  not  only  during  the 
terrible  campjaigne  of  the  CSvil  War,  but  I  enjoyed  ms  friendship 
after  the  Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  the  preeminent  field  marshaB 
of  our  service;  an  able  commander;  a  just  and  excellent  disciplinarian; 
a  great  leader  in  time  of  battle;  wise  in  counseling  and  planning,  and, 
with  it  all,  a  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  noble  man.  His  was  one 
of  the  purest  characters  I  have  ever  known.     After  the  Civil  War  a 

f"eat  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  desired  him  to  be  the  Chief 
xecutive  of  this  country,  and  I  know  that  if  he  had  been  elected 
his  administration  would  have  been  a  success. 

I  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  the  time  of  his  funeral.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  a  little  cemetery  at  Norristown,  the  place  where 
he  was  bom.  I  think  the  proposition  to  remove  his  body  to  the 
national  cemetery  at  Arlington  would,  under  the  circumstances  as 
we  know  them  now,  meet  with  his  approval.  Certainly  the  devo- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  Duild  a  suitable  monument, 
mausoleum,  or  tomb  for  the  repose  of  his  remains  would  do  great 
honor  to  a  man  of  noble  character,  and  it  would  be  a  recognition  of 
his  valuable  services  to  the  country.  In  view  of  all  the  considera- 
tions I  imhesitatingly  indorse  the  bdl. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  Gen.  Hancock  was  buried  at 
Norristown  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  That  was  his  native  town;  I  think  he  was  bom  there. 
His  daughter  died  a  few  years  before  his  death;  he  was  very  much 
devoted  to  her  and  she  was  buried  there;  her  remains  were  taken 
there,  she,  I  think,  having  died  in  New  York.  He  built  a  little 
mausoleum,  as  good  a  one  as  he  was  able  to  afford,  and  her  body 
was  placed  in  that.  When  he  died  his  body  was  taken  from  New 
York,  Governors  Island,  to  Norristown,  and  placed  in  this  tomb, 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Had  he  continued  to  maintain  a  home  there,  do 
you  know  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  He  had  no  home;  he  had  no  fortime  except  his 
salary,  and  his  expenses  were  equal  to  his  income.  After  his  death 
a  funa  was  raised  lor  his  widow  because  he  left  little  if  any  estat^e. 

The  Chairman.  Is  his  wife  buried  with  him? 

Gen.  Miles.  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  is  busired  there  or  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  he  any  near  relatives  living  now  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  His  daughter  died  before 
him,  then  his  wife  died,  and  a  short  time  after  that  his  son  died. 

Col.  Parker.  His  brother  also  died. 

ifr.  Sherlet.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
their  wishes,  perhaps,  should  be  paramount  in  determining  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

Gen.  Miles.  I  think  Col.  Armes  has  a  letter  which  will  fully 
explain  that. 

Col.  Armes.  Yes;  I  have  a  letter  from  his  brother. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  here  as  a  committee  |^pre8enting 
some  organization  ^ 
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Gen.  Miles.  We  belong  to  the  Society  of  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
iw^hich  has  always  kept  up  an  organization. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  organization,  as  an  organization,  has  not 
t»aken  any  special  action  in  the  matter,  has  it  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  I  think  it  was  advocated  some  ^rears  ago.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  society  for  quite  a  long  tune. 

Col.  Parker.  I  ha{)pen  to  be  president  of  that  association  now  and 
tbo^  have  taken  action.  It  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  that  asso- 
ciation, made  up  of  survivors  of  the  Second  Corps,  that  Gen.  Han- 
cock's remains  be  removed  to  the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington. 
The  survivors  of  the  Second  Corps  are  not  alone  here  in  Washington, 
but  they  are  from  all  over  the  country.  We  have  an  annual  dinner 
and  they  come  from  White  Plains,  N.  i .,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
they  come  from  Western  States.  The  matter  has  been  discussed,  as 
Gen.  Miles  and  Col.  Armes  know,  very  often;  that  is,  the  propriety  of 
pemoving  the  body  to  Washington,  the  same  as  they  moved  the  re- 
mains oi  Gen.  Kearney  to  Washington  from  New  Jersey  quite  re- 
cently. I  know  that  every  member  of  the  Second  Corps  feels  that 
his  remains  ought  to  be  in  Arlington.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
Gen.  Hancock  or  what  the  Sec6nd  Army  Corps  did.  Everybody 
who  reads  history  knows  that  no  corps  in  tne  world  ever  had  a  oetter 
record  than  that  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  The  casualties  of  that 
corps,  as  appear  from  a  statement  given  to  me  by  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Arniy,  from  first  to  last,  were  over  42,000;  the  corps 
was  composed  of  only  26,000  men,  and  you  can  readily  see  the  number 
of  times  the  corps  had  to  be  recruited.  Gren.  Hancock,  as  Gen.  Miles 
has  said,  was  an  able  soldier. 

You  may  remember  that  in  one  of  those  terrible  conflicts  in  the 
wilderness,  Gen.  Hancock  rode  up  to  where  Gen.  Grant  was,  and  he 
was  covered  with  smoke  and  dust;  Gen.  Grant  remarked  that  he 
must  have  had  a  severe  engagement,  and  Gen.  Hancock  replied  that 
he  was  pressed  a  little,  and  Gen.  Grant  dubbed  Gen.  Hancock  "The 
Superb  as  he  was  known  after  that.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  at 
his  headquarters  as  orderly,  and  I  have  known  nim  to  be  compeUed 
to  ride  in  a  wagon  owing  to  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  action. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  America,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
association  I  hope  this  committee  will  recommend  favorable  action 
on  the  bill. 

Col.  Armes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  merely  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gen.  Smith  and  I  are  the  only  two 
staff  officers  left  to-day,  as  nearly  as  we  can  find  out,  of  the  27  who 
served  through  the  war  with  Gen.  Hancock.  I  have  a  menu  of  a 
dinner  at  which  Gen.  Bingham  was  present;  he  used  to  be  a  member 
of  this  very  committee,  and  he  was  on  the  staff  with  me  and  was 
judge  advocate. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  got  up  a  bill  some 
time  ago,  several  years  ago,  and  there  was  an  objection  made  by 
several,  and  they  stated  they  would  fix  up  the  vault  that  was  crumb- 
ling down  and  m.  a  terrible  condition.  We  then  postponed  action 
bemre  Congress  in  regard  to  an  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Hancock's  Dody,  on  the  promise  that  they  would  fix  up  the  vault  in 
question.  However,  they  have  failed  to  do  it.  I  have  lately  ascer- 
tained that  no  such  action  has  been  taken,  and  I  have  been  requested 
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by  several  Army  people,  old  veterans  of  the  Second  Army  Ciorps,  to 
try  and  get  his  remains  removed  here  to  Arlington,  where  the  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  in  visiting  Washington,  can  visit  ois 
tomb.  The  fact  about  the  matter  is  that  he  not  only  commanded 
Pennsylvania  troops,  but  he  commanded  regiments  from  difiFerent 
States,  from  New  York,  and  all  over  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  it  would  seem  that  our  request  should  be  sustained,  that  his 
remains  be  brought  here  to  Arlington.  I  saw  his  brother  just  before 
he  died;  he  was  anxious  for  years  to  have  his  remains  brought  here, 
and  I  have  his  original  letter  saying  that  he  favored  this  removal. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

WAsraNOTON,  D.  C,  February  15,  1911. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Tawnby, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations^ 

Mouse  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  As  the  only  surviving  brother  of  tJie  late  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancocb 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  only  surviving  relative  in  that  degree  of  relation- 
ship, I  hereby  give  my  unqualified  consent  to  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
vault  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  to  the  national  cemetery,  at  Arlington,  Va.,  an^  requeet  that 
such  action  be  taken. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  T.  Hakcock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  living  ? 

Col.  Armes.  He  died  a  short  time  ago. 

1^.  Sherley.  How  did  it  happen  that  Gen.  Hancock  was  buried 
at  Norristown?    Did  he  express  such  a  wish  himself) 

Col.  Armes.  Because  his  half  brother  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  him  buried  there.  At  that  time  there  were  no  steps  taken 
to  have  him  buried  at  Arlington.  . 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  know  whether  he  himself  desired  to  be 
buried  there  ? 

Col.  Armes.  I  do  not;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  his  brother  would 
know. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  the  brother's  letter  does  not  conunent 
on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  no  near  relatives  living  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Col.  Armes.  No;  this  is  the  last  pne — his  brother — and  that  is 
the  letter  he  wrote.  This  matter  came  up  before  and  the  Norristown 
people  objected  to  his  remains  being  removed,  and  they  made  an 
agreement  among  themselves  torepau*  the  tomb  and  fix  it  up  in  such 
shape  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it  throughout  the  country. 
Since  that  time  I  have  ascertained  that  they  have  not  done  anything, 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  to  allow  the  remains  of  a  great  man 
like  Gen.  Hancock  to  stav  in  tne  old  tumbled-down  tonao.  Since 
last  bill  was  introduced  there  has  been  no  objection  from  Pennsyl- 
vania or  anywhere  else  to  his  remains  being  removed.  Before  that 
time  there  was  q^uite  a  stir  about  it,  and  we  did  not  bring  the  bill 
before  the  committee ;  but  this  bill  has  been  published  long  enough 
how  to  give  them  time  to  make  some  objection  to  his  remams  being 
removed  from  there  if  they  desired  to  make  such  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Gen.  Hancock's  widow  was 
buried  with  him  1    ^ 

Col.  Armes.  I  think  she  was  buried  in  St,  Louis;  she  was  from  St. 
Louis.     She  was  a  Miss  Kussell. 
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Gen.  Miles.  She  came  from  a  very  prominent  family  in  St.  Louis. 

Col.  Pabkeb.  Gen.  Hancock  died  20  years  ago,  ana  at  that  time 
"very  few  officers  were  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  It  was  not  so 
"very  many  years  ago  that  they  commenced  burying  them  there,  and 
perhaps  mat  mi^t  account  for  the  fact  that  lus  remains  were  sent 
to  Norristown,  his  old  home. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  Mrs.  Hancock  die  before  the  general? 

Gen.  Miles.  No;  several  years  afterwards.  I  do  not  know  what 
year,  but  I  think  several  years  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  did  Gen.  Hancock  die,  if  you  knowt 

Gen.  Miles.  More  than  20  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 


Col.  Afi&fES.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  either. 

Col.  Parker.  We  no  doubt  can  all  recall  the  year  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  died  very 
shortly  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  ran  for  President  in  1880. 

Col.  Parker.  I  think  he  died  the  next  year  after  that. 

Gren.  Miles.  It  was  after  that;  it  was  during  Garfield's  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time,  but  it  was  not  long  after 
that  election.  There  is  one  consideration,  of  course,  that  enters  into 
the  cause  of  his  burial  at  Norristown,  wnich  is,  as  Col.  Parker  has 
stated,  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  were  not  many  officers  buried 
at  Arlington.  It  was  q[uite  different  then  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  circumstances  are  diiferent  now  than  then,  because  it  is  proposed 
to  have  the  Government  bring  his  remains  to  the  ArUngton  Cemetery 
and  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  in  the 
Arlington  grounds. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  In  the  absence  of  anytliing  showing  a  positive  wish 
on  his  part — I  mean  if  the  evidence  is  silent  on  that — to  be  buried  at 
Norristown,  then  I  would  see  no  objection  to  the  removal  of  his 
remains  to  the  ArUngton  Cemetery,  and  there  are  many  things  that 
might  warrant  it,  but  if  there  is  anything  which  shows  affirmatively 
that  Gen.  Hancock  desired  to  be  buried  where  he  is  buried,  then  I 
would  respect  that  wish  on  his  part  as  against  any  other  desire. 

Gen.  Miles.  My  views  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  yours.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  that  effect  we  can  not  judge 
what  his  views  were  then;  but  we  know  the  conditions  now,  and  the 
proposition  is  for  the  Government  to  do  him  a  reasonable  honor, 
which  they  would  not  do  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  Army  officers  generally  commence  to  be 
buried  at  ArUngton  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  About  25  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  going  on  ever 
since. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  a  beginning,  and  then  they  com- 
menced to  be  buried  there  pretty  generally,  did  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  authorizes  the  wife  and  mother,  I  think, 
to  be  buried  with  the  officer. 

Gen.  Miles.  It  was  originally  a  burial  ground  for  the  men  who  were 
wounded  in  battle;  there  were  about  20,000  men  who  were  brought 
to  the  hospitals  here,  and  they  were  buried  there  from  the  hospitals 
about  Washington.  Then,  gradually,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  national 
cemetery,  and  the  officers  in  the  service  have  desired  to  bo  bmied 
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there  with  their  comrades.  A  good  many  monuments  have 
erected.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  built  a 
ment  for  Gen.  Wint,  and  New  Jersey  has  removed  the  remains  of 
Gea. .  Kearney  to  the  Arhngton  Cemetery.  And  then  L'Enfaat, 
who  was  the  architect  of  Washington,  is  buried  there.  For  years  he 
was  buried  somewhere  near  Washington  with  scarcely  a  headstone 
at  all,  and  then  his  remains  were  brought  and  buried  there.  Sheridan 
is  buried  there.  Admiral  Porter,  and  different  ones. 

Col.  Pakkeb.  Is  not  that  true  of  all  of  the  prominent  ofBcers  who 
have  died  within  the  last  few  years — that  they  have  been  brought 
there  and  buried  ? 

Gen.  Miles.  A  good  many,  yes. 

Col.  Pabkek.  I  can  only  recall  two  distinguished  generals,  Gren. 
Grant  and  Gen.  Sherman,  who  are  not  buried  there. 


Fbibay,  May  5,  1916. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

STATEMENT    OF     MB.     GEO&GE     G.     SEIBOLD,     SEGBETABY 
COLUMBIA  TTPOGBAPHICAI  XJlSriON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PAY   OF   COMPOSITOBS   AND    BOOKBINDERS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Seibold,  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
committee  about  the  matter  you  spoke  to  me  of  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Seibold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  want  to  present 
to  you  a  matter  which  has  been  acted  upon  at  different  times  by 
the  Printing  Committees  of  the  House  oi^  Representatives  and  tKe 
Senate. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  present  time  which  provides  for  an  increase  of  5  cents  per  hour 
for  330  compositors  and  270  bookbinders  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  The  provision  was  passed  upon  favorably  at  the  last 
session  of  the  House.  It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  committee 
having  charge  of  the  bill  and  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
last  year,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  legislation,  as  you  gentlemen 
know  occurred  at  tnat  time,  it  failed  of  enactment  into  law.  The 
same  provision  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
House  at  this  session.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  under- 
stand, have  been  objected  to  by  some  Members  of  Congress,  and  for 
that  reason  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  bill  itself  will  be  acted 
upon,  at  least  in  the  House,  at  this  session. 

The  increase  provided  in  the  bill  referred  to,  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Public  rrinter  for  the  vsst  three  years.  In  1877  the  printers 
in  the  Government  Printing  Ofiice  were  enjoying  a  rate  of  S4  per  day. 
At  that  time  a  reduction  in  wages  occurred,  and  the  rate  of  $3.20  per 
day  prevailed  until  1899,  when,  as  I  understand  it,  by  action  similar 
to  that  which  we  are  trying  to  initiate  at  the  present  time,  through 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  a  provision  was  enacted  for  the 
restoration  to  $4  per  day.    That  rate  has  prevailed  up  to  the  present 
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tinxey  but  there  has  been  no  increase,  nothwithstanding  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  increase  in  many  establishnients  outside 
of  the  Government  Printing  OflBce.  We  beheve  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would  be  willing  to 
inchide  this  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  had  approval  by  the  House  itself,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Printing,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Pnnting.  All  the  way  through  it  has  had  approval. 
There  is  no  objection  apparentljr  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  the  pro- 
vision, except  that  the  bill  containing  it  fails  to  be  enacted  into  taw, 
because  of  oDJection  to  other  features. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  in  1912  and  we  were  told  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  expression  at  any  other  point  of  the  legis- 
lative machinery  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  it  in 
bill,  that  it  would  be  objected  to  by  members  of  the  committee,  and 
-we  accepted  the  advice  of  the  chairman  and  refrained  from  endeavor- 
ing to  do  anything  further  with  the  matter,  but,  with  the  provision  in 
its  present  shape,  we  have  outlined  what  we  believe  would  be  a 
proper  amendment  to  the  bill  and,  with  your  consent,  we  will  present 
a  copy  to  you.     It  reads  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Public  Printer  to  pay  330  compositors  and  270  bookbinders  the  in- 
crease of  5  cents  per  hour  carried  in  tne  bills  (S.  1107  and  H.  R.  8664)  to  amend,  revise, 
and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  pnnting  and  binding  and  the  distribution  of 
Government  publications,  $75,120. 

I  might  say  thjtt  I  have  with  me  copies  of  the  Senate  bill  1107  and 
of  the  House  bill  8664,  with  the  reports  thereon.  The  Senate  report 
is  No.  183,  and  the  House  report  is  No.  32.  at  least  the  Union  Calendar 
number.  The  report  on  tne  biU  in  reierence  to  this  provision  is 
identically  the  same  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  and  I  ask  the 
liberty  oi  reading  that  short  paragraph  to  you: 

Section  14.  This  section  contains  an  increase  in  wages  for  all  printers  and  book- 
binders  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  from  50  to  55  cents  an  nour,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  It  affecta  330 
printers  and  270  bookbinders,  according  to  the  Public  Printer  s  estimate  for  1917, 
and  will  add  $75,120  to  their  wages  per  annum.  This  increase  was  recommended  by 
the  Public  Printer  in  his  annual  reports  for  1914  and  1915,  and  has  been  uiged  by 
other  printers  and  bookbinders  tlu-ou^out  the  country.  The  wages  of  the  printers 
and  bookbinders  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  have  not  been  increased  since 
1900,  when  they  were  restored  to  the  50-cent  rate  that  had  been  paid  them  for  many 
vears  prior  to  the  printing  act  of  1895,  which  fixed  their  compensation  at  40  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  statement  I  believe  I  am  ready  to  close, 
and  I  will  leave  further  explanation  to  Mr.  Parsons. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  T.  C.  PABSOITS,  BEPBESEBTTATIVE  IlfTEB- 
VATIOITAL  TTPOGBAPHICAL  UBIOV,  WASHIKGTOV,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Seibold  having  given  you  the  history  of  the  bill  so  far,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  cover  that  at  all.  In  fact,  he  has  left  very  little 
for  me  to  say,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  favorame  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Printing  was  brought  about  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  had  the  Department  of  Labor  secure 
statistics  for  them  in  the  pnnting  and  binding  industries,  and  on  the 
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fibres  received  they  based  their  recommendation  for  this  increase 
of  5  cents  an  hour.    They  say  in  that  respect: 

At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  PiintinG;,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
cently made  a  special  investigation  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  printing 
and  binding  trades  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1914  and  1915»  and  on  December 
4, 1914,  submitted  a  ver^  complete  report  on  that  subject  covering  179  estabiishme&la 
in  26  of  the  principal  printing  centers  of  the  country,  where  investigations  w&e  con- 
ducted by  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  l^is  report  has  been 
printed  and  makes  a  pamphlet  of  129  pages,  presenting  five  tables,  as  follows: 

Then  they  give  the  figures. 

This  morning  I  selected  the  wages  paid  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West  and  a  couple  of  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast 
from  this  book  on  minimum  wages  which  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  gets  out  every  two  years.  This  one  was  published 
m  1914.  There  has  not  been  any  puolished  since  that  time.  There 
have  been  some  advances  in  the  past  two  years,  and  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  the  figures  are  even  larger  now  than  I  have  compiled  from 
this  publication.  I  just  waiit  to  start  with  Washington  and  go  up  the 
line  to  Boston  to  show  that  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  making  this 
increase.  I  have  the  minimum  wages  paid  in  newspaper  ofiices  for 
hand  compositors  in  12  cities,  compared  with  the  minimum  wages 
paid  in  the  Government  PrintingOffice.  I  also  have  the  hours 
mcluded  in  this  compilation.  In  Washington  we  are  on  a  42-hour 
basis. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Six  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Parsons.  No,  sir;  seven  hours  a  day.  The  employees  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  work  eight  hours.  We  have  a  seven- 
hour  day  here  and  have  had  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  hours  a  day  would  be  49  hours. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Six  days  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  work  every  day  ? 
-    Mr.  Parsons.  No,  sir.    They  have  one  day  off  during  the  week. 
They  only  work  six  days  a  week.     The  forces  are  so  made  up  that 
the  men  get  one  day  a  week  off. 

The  C^iRMAN.  A  man  gets  a  day  off  each  week? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  every  week. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  men  working  on  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  hand  compositors  on  the  papers.  In  Washing- 
ton they  work  42  hours  a  week,  at  a  weekly  rate  of  $25.50,  against 
eight  hours  in  the  Printing  Office  at  $24.  m  Baltimore  they  work  42 
hours  at  the  rate  of  $24.  Philadelphia  is  very  low  in  our  trade,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  most  trades^  compared  to  other  cities.  The 
rate  is  only  $20  for  48  hours.  That  is  the  only  city  in  this  list  where 
the  rate  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  Government  Irinting  Office.  In 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  rate  is  $28  for  46  hours  per  week,  fii  New  York 
it  is  $33  for  45  hours  per  week.  In  Boston  it  is  $26.46  for  48  hours. 
In  Pittsburgh  it  is  $27  per  week  for  45  hours.  In  Cleveland  it  is 
$25.80  for  48  hours.  In  Cincinnati  it  is  $25  per  week  for  48  hours. 
In  St.  Louis  it  is  $27  per  week  for  45  hours.  In  Los  Angeles  it  b 
$29  per  week  for  45  hours,  and  in  San  Francisco  the  rate  is  the  same 
as  in  Los  Angeles,  against,  as  I  have  said,  48  hours  per  week  at  the 
rate  of  $24  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  men  all  paid  upon  an  hourly  basis  t 
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Mr.  Parsons.  They  are  paid  by  the  day.  Of  course,  they  get  so 
much  an  hour.  Tlie  scales  are  made  on  the  hourly  basis  for  the  reason 
tliat  there  is  considerable  overtime  at  times  during  the  year,  duiinfip 
the  heavy  advertising  season,  like  Christmas,  etc.,  and  they  get  paid 
for  all  time  in  excess  of,  say,  42  hours  or  48  hours,  or  whatever  the 
basis  is.  That  is  the  reason  the  scales  have  been  made  on  the  hourly 
basis,  but  the  minimum  day's  work  is  seven  hours;  that  is  a  full  day. 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  day  rather  than  by  the 
piece  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  daily  or  weekl]^.  After  the  men  get  in 
charge  of  the  proof  rooms  or  the  advertising  departments  or  somor 
thing  of  that  sort  they  are  on,  you  might  say,  an  annual  basis  and  they 
get  considerably  above  the  scale. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  did  you  say  the  hourly  rate  was  on  the 
Washington  newspapers  t 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  hourly  rate  is  either  60  or  61  cents,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  which.    The  night  rate  is  about  67  cents. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  the  figures  there  from 
some  official  report? 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  have  the  figures  here  from  the  official  report  on  the 
weekly  basis  of  $25.50  a  week.  Of  course,  we  can  ascertam  what  the 
hourly  rate  is  by  dividing  that  figure  by  42.  The  day  rate  is  just  a 
fraction  over  60  cents,  60.7  cents  is  the  figure.  Of  course,  vou  under- 
stand that  the  people  down  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  have 
to  work  all  the  time,  and  those  who  go  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office  know  that  they  actually  work  down  there. 
The  Chairman.  They  get  30  days  leave  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  bring  up. 
We  get  30  days  leave,  but  the  employees  in  the  other  departments 
et  not  only  30  days  leave  but  they  get  30  da^p  sick  leave,  which  we 
o  not  get  at  all.    If  we  consimie  our  leave  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
which  we  usually  do,  and  happen  to  get  sick  in  the  spring,  that  time 
is  all  dead  loss. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Is  it  entirely  fair  to  compare  your  condition,  first, 
with  the  privately  employed  man  who  gets  no  leave  at  all,  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  witn  some  other  employee  of  the  Government  who 
gets  more  leave  than  you  do  but  who  does  not  get  as  much  paj  t 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  men,  as  I  have  just  pomted 
out  to  you,  get  better  pay  than  the  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 
Mr.  MONDELL.  Yes;  but  without  any  leave. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  are  a  good  many  men  on  the  papers  who  get 
leave.  The  men  whom  I  spoke  about  a  little  while  ago,  like  uie 
foremen,  proofreaders,  men  m  charge  of  the  ad  room,  and  people  of 
that  kind — quite  a  nimiber  of  that  class  of  employees  on  the  papers 
get  leave  every  year,  and  some  of  them  get  all  the  leave  they  want, 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  sick  their  pay  goes  on  just  the  same.  In 
the  case  of  old  employees  in  positions  ox  responsibility  there  is  no 
question  about  the  time;  it  is  ahnost  unlimited. 


s 
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Monday,  May  8,  1916. 
CENTRAL  HEATING,  LIGHTING,  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

[See  p.  1520.] 
STATEHEN'T  OF  MB.  UEJVBElSr  JEHHIHGS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jennings,  we  understood  that  you  wished  to 
make  some  statement  relative  to  the  central  power  plant. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Probably  the  most  concise  statement  that  I  can 
make  is  contained  in  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sheklet,  of  this 
committee,  some  little  time  ago,  in  which  my  views  are  better 
expressed  than  I  could  express  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and, 
if  1  were  allowed,  I  mignt  read  that  letter  and  then  answer  any 
questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Verj  well. 

Mr.  Jennings  (readmg) : 

WASHmoTON,  D.  C,  Jfarcft  fS,  1916. 
Hon.  SwAOAR  Sheblby, 

HovM  of  RepreaevUatxvea. 

Deaji  Mr.  Shxblbt:  I  fear  I  unduly  trespassed  on  your  time  yesterday.  I^  how- 
ever, very  much  appreciate  our  conversation,  and  although  we  do  not  see  aJike  in  tfaii 
power  plant  matter  I  feel  satisfied  you  are  as  genuine  in  your  own  views  as  I  in  mine. 
As  you  expressed  willingness  to  look  over  the  pamphlet  of  my  letters  to  the  Senate 
Library  Committee  and  the  Treasury  Department,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  and  am 
marking  a  few  paragraphs  that  I  connder  most  worth  your  while  to  read. 

I  would  first  like  to  call  your  attention  to  my  appeal  to  Secretary  McAdoo  on  pKes 
30  and  31.    This  expresses  the  crux  of  the  present  public  agitation  in  that  tlie  Fme 
Arts  Commissioners,  who  are  accredited  witn  the  systematic  currying  out  of  the  park 
commisaion  plans,  have  not  been  granted  a  fair  hearing,  the  contract  for  the  pow& 
plant  being  siven  before  they  were  consulted.    I  wish  you  to  regard  as  an  abstiact 
proposition  the  danger  and  confusion  that  would  result  m  carrying  out  any  plan  for 
the  systematic  development  and  beautification  of  our  Capital  city  for  future  genera- 
tions that  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge,  views  and  beliefs  of  constandy  coming 
and  going  sets  of  legislators  who  have  as  a  whole  not  been  trained  or  interested  in 
civic  planning  on  fine  art  lines.    Certainly  art  commissioners  are  liable  to  neglect  of 
duty,  as  also  error  in  opinion,  but  after  all  is  it  not  safer  to  leave  such  matters  largely 
in  tneir  hands  rather  than  depend  entirely  on  the  capricious  action  of  men  without 
specialized  knowledged  and  with  unstable  tenure  of  office?    This  seems  to  me  apparent 
as  Congress  should  and  would  always  retain  veto  power  a^inst  the  advice  of  the 
commissioners,  while  if  such  a  commission  should  be  abolished  there  would  be  no 
brake  upon  the  action  of  Congress.    The  harmonious  and  most  perfect  development 
of  this  Capital  of  a  nation  that  may  some  day  number  several  hundred  millions  in- 
habitants will  require  not  only  the  best  expert  advice  in  all  lines,  but  restraint, 
patience  and  loving  care  from  each  administration  as  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  futnie 
generations  as  well  as  the  present. 

I  inclose  you  a  resolution  that  has  been  lately  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engmeers,  which  if  you  carefully  read 
you  will  see  does  not  pretend  to  adjudicate  the  case  but  merely  to  uphold  expert 
advice  and  at  the  same  time  shows  their  willingness  in  certain  emeigencies  to  give 
expert  aid  to  the  Government  without  money  compensation. 

You  asked  for  definite  su^igestions.  These  I  give  tentatively  on  page  26  of  my 
pamphlet.  My  whole  investi^tion,  however,  shows  that  before  any  suggestion  should 
DO  acted  upon  a  most  thorou^  investigation  of  all  sides  of  the  whole  problem  should 
be  made.  This  was  not  done  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Still  well  shows,  they  having  made  but  a  sectional  study. 

Your  committee,  I  believe,  has  been  badly  advised  by  the  acting  engineer  of  the 
Treasivy  Department,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  been  very  eager  to  start  a  new  power 
plant  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  have  carefully  gone  over 
his  reports,  letters,  and  examination  before  your  committee  and  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  more  I  study  his  statements  the  less  reliance  I  place  upon  tnem.  The  most  notable 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that  diversity  of  opimon  reg^urding  the  final  costs  of  ths 
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power  plant,  shown  on  paee  6  of  the  sundry  civil  bill,  1915,  wherein  Mr.  Thompson's 
estimate  is  some  $700,000  lower  than  Mr.  StillwelFs. 

On  the  same  page  it  is  interesting  also  to  note,  in  connection  with  boilers,  ^fr. 
Putnam's  statement,  "The  difference  in  the  estimated  costs  of  boilers  and  accessories 
socms  to  be  due  to  the  inclusion  of  smokeless  automatic  stokers  and  forced  draft  in 
our  estimates,  the  provision  of  a  larger  bunker  capacitv  and  a  slightly  larger  allowance 
tor  coal-handUng  machinery,"  an  item  which  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  the  belief 
that  everything  has  been  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  abate  smoke  nuisance. 
I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  present 
Capitol  power  plant  is  in  the  boiler  department,  as  the  boilers  ordered  and  in  use 
have  never  proved  satisfactory. 

On  pages  21  to  24  I  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Government  power  plants  I  have 
peraonaUy  visited.  The  Capitol  power  plant  is  doing  excellent  work.  It  has  a  great 
res^erve  in  its  electric  generators,  as  in  the  four  2,^)0^kilowatt  generators  installed 
it  is  verv  seldom  that  more  than  two  are  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  ordinarily  only 
one.  The  condensing  system  at  this  plant  is  most  excellent,  the  condenser  water 
h<'ing  conveyed  from  the  Anacostia  River  in  a  36-inch  pipe. 

The  navy-yard  plant  is  almost  ideally  situated  for  a  great  central  electric  power 
plant,  and  in  fact  far  better  than  the  present  main  power  station  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  situated  near  Benning,  D.  C.  The  sewage  pumping  statioi  and 
the  District  pumping  station,  although  excellent  in  themselves,  snow  the  lack  of 
coordination  of  the  power  plants  under  Government  control  and  how  they  follow  de- 
partmental lines  rather  tnan  best  engineering  considerations. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  plant  consumes  more  coal  thant  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  plant,  is  using  a  poorer  type  of  boiler  and  engine,  is  taking 
from  the  city  water  supply  far  more  water  for  condensing  purposes,  and  yet  in  the 
planning  of  the  new  central  power  station  no  effort  or  suggestion  was  made  to  remedy 
the  waste  and  lack  of  economy  here  taking  place. 

It  is  possible  I  may  be  unduly  severe  m  criticising  Mr.  Thomspon^  but  I  have 
found  in  life  that  a  man  oversuspicious  of  others  needs  watchii^  and  investi^ting 
himself,  and  I  call  attention  to  p£q?e  52  of  the  hearings  before  the  Librarv  Conmiittee, 
in  which  Mr.  Thompson  deals  witn  the  opposition  to  his  scheme  as  follows: 

''Wlien  the  facts  about  this  esthetic  furore  are  brought  out  it  is  possible  that  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  the  architects  and  others  will  be  proved  to  oe  disingenuous, 
and  that  a  part  of  the  present  opposition  to  the  central  heating,  lighting,  and  power 

giant  will  be  found  to  nave  been  inspired  by  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  which 
as  fought  the  project,  for  easily  understood  reasons,  from  its  inception." 

A  careful  penisal  of  my  pamphlet  and  the  table  showing  the  Government's  require- 
ments as  to  coal  would,  I  believe,  indicate  that  the  material  interests  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.  would  lie  rather  in  fathering  Mr.  Thompson's  project  than  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  suggestions  I  have  made  for  a  greater  electric  distri- 
bution under  Government  control.  On  pages  19  and  20  it  is  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  District  are  purchasing  between  $200,000  and  $300,000  of  electric  power, 
whereas  the  new  power  plant  will  only  reduce  this  amount  by  $35,000  per  annum. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  obtain  a  detailed  estimate 
of  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  heating  and  power  scheme,  I  fear  I  would  only 
mislead  you  in  giving  anv  time  estimate  at  tnis  time,  as  it  would  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  problem  and  the  final  conclusion  as  to  what  would 
justify  careful  detailed  estimates.  Final  estimates  would  be  costly  to  make  and 
should  only  be  undertaken  after  Congreas  had  approved  the  general  outlines  to  be 
carefully  investigated.  The  preliminary  report  of  an  engineer  or  commission  of  engi- 
neers should  in  a  general  way  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  costs  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. If  all  the  data  obtain^  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  connection  with 
the  heating  and  power  plant,  as  well  as  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Langfitt  in  his  investi^tion 
of  the  water  power  at  Great  Falls,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  a  commission,  it 
should  be  possible  to  obtain  in  a  short  time  a  preliminary  report  with  close  approxi- 
mation of  costs,  and  with  estimates  that  should  not  differ  very  vitally  from  the  more 
careful  final  ones.  If  departmental  etiquette  and  feeling  would  sanction  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  of  the  opinion  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  well  equipped  to  undertake  such 
preliminary  report.    (See  p.  17  of  my  pamphlet.) 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  without  reservation  tliat  no  owner  or  official  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  has  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  tried  to  influence  me 
in  the  part  I  am  taking  in  opposing  the  erection  of  the  Treasury  power  plant,  and  I 
am  satisfied  they  have  m  no  way  sought  to  influence  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  or  members  of  the  committee  of  100  for  the  development  of 
Washington. 
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The  only  money  expended  by  any  of  us  has  been  for  the  printing  of  the  litemtuie 
sent  out,  and  the  press  support  received  has  been  given  freely  and  without  compen- 
sation. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Gillette. 
and  should  they  or  any  other  member  of  your  committee  care  to  talk  this  matter  over 
with  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  visit  them  at  the  Capitol  at  their  convenience. 
Much  appreciating  our  meeting  and  your  courtesy, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Uennen  Jenkixg8. 
P.  S. — I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Claude  .\.  Swanson  and  Senator 
Francis  G.  Newlands. 

H.J. 


BB80LUTI0N   OF  AMERICAN   INSTFTUTE   OF  MINING    ENGINEERS. 

Friday,  Mturh  24- 

Hennen  Jennings  reported  as  to  the  location  of  the  new  power  house  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  it  was 

Resolvedly  That  the  board  of  directors  of  this  institute  desires  to  put  on  record  i\» 
regret  that  the  expert  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  at  Washington  has  as  yet 
not  been  favorably  received  in  connection  with  the  stopping  of  work  on  the  heating, 
lighting,  and  power  plant  being  erected  in  or  near  the  park  area  in  t^e  Capital  of  this 
country.  The  boara  of  directors  believes  that  expert  swivice,  such  as  is  so  generously 
given  m  a  public-spirited  way  by  the  members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  as  a 
public  duty  and  not  for  private  reward,  should  be  weh^omed  and  carefully  considered 
before  being  rejected.  The  board  of  directors  believes  in  encouraging  the  ciAic  use- 
fulness of  its  members  and  will  gladly  ^stimulate  them  to  give  service  should  aid  ir 
the  right  consideration  of  the  economic  aspect  of  this  problem  bu  requested  of  thi« 
institute  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  ha^  ing  proper  authority.    And  it  was 

Further  reaolved.  That  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  general  conference  committee 
of  the  national  engineering  societies  with  a  request  that  they  confer  as  promptlj'  a»» 
possible  and  report  back  their  recommendations  to  this  body.* 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by 
the  proposed  Treasury  Department  plant  is  only  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  coal  consumption  of  all  Government  buildings  in  the 
District.  As  to  a  great  central  power  plant,  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  in  the  electrical  part  of  it.  The  lact  that  the  main  electrical 
power  for  the  whole  District  of  Columbia  is  supplied  from  Benning, 
2  or  3  miles  farther  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  tne  power  load  of  the 
whole  city  than  would  be  the  case  of  the  Capitol  power  plant  or  the 
navy-yard  power  plant,  shows  the  possibility  and  appropriateness  of 
making  either  of  those  centers  a  more  advantageous  distributor  of 
power. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  do  not  thmk  that  either  would  be  so  situated 
in  distance  as  to  make  the  cost  of  conveying  the  electricity  at  all 
prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  heat  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  heat  is  a  more  difficidt  matter  to  deal  with. 
Franklv,  I  have  had  no  experience  individually  in  the  distribution  of 
steam  heat,  and  what  I  state  is  simply  secondhand.  Mv  business  is 
that  of  a  mining  engineer,  in  which  capacity  I  have  had  occasion  to 
employ  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers,  but  I  have  had  no  great 
experience  of  my  own  in  the  distribution  of  steam  power  long  dis- 
tances. I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiry  and  I  find  that 
steam  distribution  has  been  successfullj  extended  some  13,000  or 
14,000  feet,  and  engineers  claim  that  with  proper  apportionment  of 
mains  and  proper  distribution  of  the  steam  heat  from  those  mains 
there  woulci  be  no  difficulty  in  the  practical  distribution  of  heat  to 
16,000  or  16,000  feet.     In  fact,  you  can  hardly  place  a  defined  dis- 
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tance  where  it  becomes  impossible  to  further  extend  heating  power, 
l>'ut  the  point  is  to  what  extent  is  it  justifiable  and  economical.  The 
advantage  of  central  stations  in  electrical  power  is  so  well  recognized 
that  stations  are  being  enlaced  in  our  cities  more  and  more,  and  we 
have  in  Chicago  and  New  York  stations  that  have  between  200,000 

and  300,000  kflowatts  installed 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  to  my  mind  and 
to  the  minds  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  the  steam 
problem  is  the  one  that  causes  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  beheve 
anvbodv  questions  the  electrical  problem. 

Air.  Jennings.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  StillweD,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department,  and  he  has  no 
fear  of  distributing  steam  up  to  15,000  feet. 

Mr.  Sherley.  My  impression  was  that  your  idea  was  such  an  en- 
largement of  the  central  power  plant  and  the  navy  yard  power  plant 
as  to  supply  not  only  all  buildings  contemplated  by  tne  proposed 
plant  at  the  Potomac,  but  to  have  a  reserve  for  future  years  ? 
Mr.  Jenninqs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you,  in  a  rough  way,  arrived  at  the  cost  that 
would  be  involved  in  such  a  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  not  gone  into  it  in  sufficient  detail  to  be 
able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  the  committee  is  worried  about  is  the  justifi- 
cation, leaving  outside  now  the  aesthetic  feature.     That  is,  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  change  of  plans  could  only  be  based  upon  a  scheme  which 
would  show  an  actual  saving. 
Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  necessarily  involves  the  question  of  cost  of 
your  scheme  as  against  that  which  so  far  has  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  only  figures  I  worked  out  were  in  connection 
with  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  crying  need;  that  is,  the  uniting 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  with  the  Capitol  power  plant. 
Here  they  are  using  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  the  city  mains  a 
day,  about  half  of  which  is  fully  used  and  the  other  half  sent  to  waste, 
after  being  used  for  condensing  water  for  the  en^nes.  That  is  only 
one  point.  At  the  Printing  Office  plant  there  is  an  old  svstem  ot 
boilers  installed,  and  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  in  wagons,  whereas  at 
either  the  navy  yard  or  the  Capitol  power  plant  the  coal  is  brought 
by  railroad.  1  took  the  factors  simply  of  labor  and  coal  cost  and 
figured  out  that  by  joining  the  Printing  Office  with  the  Capitol 
power  plant  and  supplying  the  needs  of  tiie  buildings  to  be  served 
by  the  new  power  plant,  an  extra  saving  of  $46,000  a  year  could  be 
looked  for. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 
Mr.  Jennings.  $46,000  a  year. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  new  plan  foi  the  power  plant  at  Potomac  does 
not  contemplate  provision  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  ? 
Mr.  Jennings.  No;  but  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  really  aside  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  understand,  very  largely  the  plant  proposed 
undertakes  to  supply  a  certain  part  of  the  problem  and  that  by  a 
study  of  the  whole  problem  you  will  get  additional  economies  to 
more  than  offset  the  economies  that  will  come  through  this  plant  ? 
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Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  Government  Printing  Office  could  be  added  to 
the  Capitol  power  plant,  irrespective  of  whether  we  had  the  Potomac 
plant  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Jenninos.  Yes;  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  provides  imother 
set  of  employees  that  are  imnecessary,  and  to  my  mind  if  you  re- 
quired a  heating  plant  it  should  never  have  been  connected  with  the 
electrical  power  plant  in  the  way  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  evidently  do  not  imderstand  some  of  the 
features  of  this  plant.  You  speak  of  the  abiUty  to  transmit  steam 
for  heating  purposes  up  to  15,000  feet  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  discussed  with  anybody  the  ability  to 
transmit  steam  for  power  purposes  ?  Dead  steam  will  do  for  heating 
purposes,  but  you  have  to  nave  Uve  steam  for  power  purposes.  This 
plant  is  designed  to  furnish  hve  steam  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  and  to  utihze  the  returning  dead  steam  for  heating 
pun)0ses  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  For  power  purposes  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  convert  all  the  power  electrically. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  change  all  the  plant  and  equipment  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  use  electricity  instead  of 
steam  for  power — that  is  involved  in  your  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  would  not  be  such  a  great  change. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  trans- 
mission of  live  steam  for  power  purposes? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  long  distance 
transmission  is  that  you  would  have  to  start  with  an  initial  high 
pressure. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  central  plant 
is  the  fact  that  the  distance  it  is  contemplated  now  to  transmit  Uve 
steam  would  require  such  a  pressure  and  such  heating  as  to  make  it 
verjr  dangerous.  Your  plan  as  outlined  in  your  pamphlet  uses  the 
Capitol  plant,  which  is  now  an  electric  plant,  primarily  as  a  steam 
generator.     Is  not  that  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Possibly  I  did  not  make  myself  plain. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  the  pamphlets  very  carefully  and  you 
contemplate  using  the  present  Capitol  plant,  which  is  an  electric 

Elant,  eventually  and  solely  as  a  generator  of  steam  for  power  and 
eating,  and  scrapping  practically  $1,000,000  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No;  1  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  make  myself  dear. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  read  that  very  clearly.  You  do  not  say 
scrap,  but  that  it  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Jennings.  No. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  ailments  that  was  made  by  the  Po- 
tomac Co.,  when  they  were  asked  where  they  would  ^nerate  the  steam 
that  was  to  be  required,  was  the  utilization  of  their  discarded  plant 
on  B  Street,  which  we  want  to  eliminate. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  see  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Woods  in  your  hearings  you 
will  find  that  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  at  the  Capitol  plant  is  for 
heating. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  hot  au*. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  will  also  find  what  I  have  not  made  as  clear  as 
I   should. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 
Mr.  Jennings  (reading) : 

I  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  in  presenting  the  tabular  grouping  it  is  not  my 
rcM^onunendation  that  all  buildings  and  power  plants  shown  mere  be  immediately 
>'oked  together.  Such  advice  could  only  be  justified  and  prove  of  value  after  far 
greater  study  and  more  exhaustive  estimates,  and  no  doubt  although  finally  all  the 
T>«.iilding8  may  be  served  electrically  from  one  center,  for  steam  heating  several  centers 
may  be  desirable. 

Attempt  is  made  merely  to  give  a  general  bird's-eve  view  of  the  whole  problem 
allowing  the  fruitful  field  for  investigation  and  the  chances  of  great  savings  in  first 
and  in  oi)erating  costs. 

Without  in  any  way  desiring  to  prescribe  the  limits  and  studies  of  some  future 
commission  that  will  probably  be  asked  to  report  on  this  whole  question,  it  may  be 
iiiseful  to  point  out  at  least  one  plan  of  action  that  will  be  far  more  comprehensive 
And  economical  than  the  erection  of  the  Mall  plant. 

Let  the  boiler  and  electrical  equipment  of  the  navy-yard  plant  be  extended  unit 
)>y  unit  as  required  so  that  it  will  finally  supph  all  the  present  and  future  demands 
for  electricity  for  the  Government  buildings.  The  facilities  in  connection  with  this 
power  site  have  already  been  described. 

Make  both  electrical  and  steam  connection  with  the  navy  vard  and  Capitol  power 
plants.  Let  the  Capitol  power  plant  be  considered  essentailly  as  a  steam-heat  dis- 
tributor. It  can,  however,  at  first  help  electrically,  and  this  installation  will  always 
have  value  to  the  navy-yard  plant  as  an  electrical  reserve  in  time  of  stress  or  accident. 
As  the  steam  load  at  the  (  apitol  plant  becomes  excessive,  the  present  steam  heat 
now  supplied  from  the  Capitol  site  could  be  taken  care  of  by  steam  from  the  navy  >ard, 
and  the  Capitol  plant  could  be  made  to  deal  with  more  distant  points  in  the  Mall 
region  to  the  west  and  north.  In  this  way  these  two  plantn  on  which  the  Government 
has  expended  $2,300,000  could  be  usefully  and  completely  extended,  do  splendid 
team  work,  and  eliminate  an  unnecessary  and  inconclusive  power  scheme. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Capitol  power  plant  could  not  be 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  do  all,  both  steam  and  electrical,  and  be  a 
central  power  plant,  except  this,  that  there  was  so  much  objection 
in  the  debates  and  hearing  against  the  excessive  enlargement  of  the 
plant  that  I  thought  this,  an  alternative  scheme  of  utihzing  the 
two  Government  installations  now  existing,  would  quiet  fears  and 
prove  more  attractive. 

Th  Chairman.  One  of  the  strong  objections  was  the  inabihty  to 
deliver  from  the  Capitol  plant  hve  steam  for  power  purposes  at  the 
distance  that  the  plant  was  situated  from  the  buildings  where  live 
steam  was  required,  and  that  was  not  disputed  by  the  engineers 
representing  any  element. 

Afr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  know  what  steam  you  refer  to,  as  you 
can  convert  all  power  into  electricity  and  use  it  electrically. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  atout  the  Uve  steam  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Would  you  contemplete  heating  with  electricity  ( 

Mr.  Jennings.  No;  except  in  very  isolated  instances.  It  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Could  steam  or  hot  air  be  economicallv  transmitted 
from  the  present  central  power  plant  near  the  Capitol  to  points  as 
far  away  as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  White  House, 
and  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  T  believe  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  why  the  criticism  against  the  j)ropi)sed  new 
power  plant,  which  is  very  much  nearer,  on  the  ground  that  in  order 
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to  convey  heat  from  that  plant  it  would  have  to  be  carried  under  such 
pressure  and  at  such  temperature  as  to  be  dangerous  ?  If  there  were 
anything  in  that  criticism,  which  we  have  heard  continuously,  that 
criticism  would  be  multipUed  fourfold  when  you  increase  the  distance 
by  doubhng  it  or  more. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  distance  between  the  present  power  plant  at 
the  Capitol  and  the  proposed  new  power  plant  under  construction  is 
only  7,500  feet. 

Sir.  MoNDELL.  That  is  upward  of  1  mile,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  Jennings.  A  little  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  carry  live  steam  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  is  an  undertaking  that  has  been  successfully  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  loss. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  danger. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  point  is,  will  the  loss  not  be  more  than  met  by 
the  difference  in  eliminating  an  unnecessary  number  of  employees  by 
starting  a  new  plant?  That  is  to  say,  the  new  plant  will  require  about 
33  additional  men  and  their  wages  nave  to  be  paid.  They  are  elimi- 
nated, to  a  large  extent,  by  the  concentration  at  one  point. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  only  to  a  certain  extent,  because  it  requires  as 
many  men  to  fire  and  care  for  a  boiler  in  two  plants  as  it  requires  in 
one. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Oh,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  requires  as  mucn  mechanical  power  to  look  after 
the  boiler  in  one  place  as  another,  where  you  have  gotten  beyond  a 
single  boiler. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  is  done  now  automatically. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  want  to  correct  one  of  your  statements  of  fact 
right  there.  According  to  the  distances  shown  here,  there  is  no  case 
where  the  distance  from  the  Mall  plant  and  the  Capitol  plant  to  any 
building  is  in  excess  of  5,500  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  difierence  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Sherley.  And  in  some  instances  the  diflference  is  in  favor  of 
the  Capitol  plant  as  agaitist  the  Mall  plant,  assuming  these  tables  are 
perfectly  accurate. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  think  one  is  over  6,000  feet. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  have  checked  them  here  and  I  have  not  foimd 
any  place  where  it  is  6,000  feet. 

Mr.  Borland,  Do  I  imderstand  that  you  believe  the  central 
power  plant  could  be  enlarged  to  serve  the  present  proposed  buildings 
and  leave  a  reserve  over  for  future  buildings;  the  present  power 
plant  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Certainly.     There  is  no  trouble  about  doing  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  think  you  have  taken  in  all  the  factors 
that  bear  on  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  think  so;  that  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  electrical 
power.  The  only  thing  I  am  not  perfectly  familiar  with  is  the 
question  of  steam  distribution. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  done  that  as  to  electrical  power? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  We  all  agree  that  electrical  power  can  be  trans- 
mitted any  distance  up  to  100  miles.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  transmission  of  electrical  power  anywhere  in  the  District. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  taken  intp  consideration  factors  of 
t^team  for  beating  purposes  and  power  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  made  this  suggestion^  that  I  believed  it  was  so 
feasible  that  I  recommended  a  very  careful  investigation.  I  have  not 
made  it  myself  nor  do  I  pretend  to  rightly  be  able  to  do  it,  but  I  am 
sure  it  would  justify  most  careful  estimates  from  a  group  of  experts 
to  determine  the  ultimate  economical  extensions  from  the  Capitol 
power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  plant  was  first  suggested  the  question 
was  gone  into  very  carefully  as  to  what  buildings  could  be  economic- 
ally included  in  that  scheme,  and  that  has  already  been  investigated. 
That  was  investiagted  during  a  period  covering  two  years  before 
action  was  taken  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Why  was  not  the  Government  Printing  Office 
taken  in? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  considered  that  they  could  economically 
tie  that  plant  up. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  between  engineers. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes.  t  think  you  would  find  most  engineers 
would  say  that  that  distance  for  steam  power  is  quite  feasible.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion  about  that  distance. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  It  was  eliminated  for 
that  reason. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  had  sufficient  experience  with  the  trans- 
mission of  steam  foi  power  or  heating  purposes  to  enable  you  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  buildings  as  lar  away  as,  say,  the  White 
House  and  the  Burer^u  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  coiild  be  economic- 
ally heated  and  provided  with  such  power  at  a  distance  as  great  as 
that  of  the  present  central  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Personal  experience;  no.  I  started  with  the  frank 
expression  that  that  had  not  teen  my  line. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  asked  that  C[uestion  particularly  for  this  reason : 
The  first  and  most  persistent  criticism  made  of  the  new  plant,  which 
is  now  under  contract,  before  there  was  any  particulur  criticism  witn 
regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  beauty  of  the  city;  the  first  and  most 

Eersistent  criticism  of  it  was  that  it  was  so  far  away  from  some  of  the 
uildings  to  be  served  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  serve  steam  at 
such  a  temperature  and  under  such  a  pressure  as  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous. 

Now,  that  criticism  was  made  by  men  who  claimed  to  be  experts  in 
the  handling  of  steam.  If  there  is  any  real  basis  for  that  criticism  you. 
of  course,  understand  how  much  greater  force  such  a  criticism  would 
have  when  you  double  the  distance  between  the  plant  and  the  point 
to  be  served,  increasing  as  it  does  not  only  the  distance  but  by  geo- 
metrical ratio  the  resistance  against  the  force  of  the  steam  and  a  con- 
stant reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  steafti  as  carried.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  is  the  real  controlling  proposition.  We  all  under- 
stand that  we  can  transmit  electricity  a  long  distance  with  compara- 
tively little  loss,  but  one  of  the  prime  essentids  of  this  plant  is  heating. 
Mr.  Jennings.  I  quite  understand  that  as  an  engineering  proposi- 
tion. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  is  it  possible,  at  any  reasonable  cost,  to  carry 
heat  in  any  form  from  a  plant  as  far  away  from  these  buildings  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  town  as  the  central  plant  is  located?  It  has  been  my 
understanding  from  the  discussions  that  were  had  formerly  it  woulH 
be  impossible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  certainly  say  it  would  not  be  impossible. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  economically;  of  course  anything  is  possible 
at  sufficient  cost. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  risk. 

Mr.  Jennings.  There  is  steam  distribution  extended  to  13,000 
feet  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  that  live  steam  for  power  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes;  live  steam. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that,  Mr.  Jennings? 

Mr.  Jennings.  IndianapoUs.  The  distance  is  2^  miles.  The  men 
who  are  engaged  in  steam  distribution  in  New  York,  although  it  is  a 
limited  area  at  present,  beheve  with  the  proper  distribution  of  mains 
and  the  proper  distribution  and  carrying  of  higher  pressure  steam, 
which  they  propose  doing,  it  would  be  practical  and  economical,  too. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  distribute  steam  any  great  distance 
in  New  York.  They  distribute  it  in  very  limited  areas  and  short 
distances  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  New  York  occupies  a  rather  small  space  and  things 
are  very  close  together  there. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  here  a  letter  which  was  written  to  an  engi- 
neer by  the  president  of  the  New  York  Steam  Co.,  and  he  says: 

We  are  now  delivering  steam  to  a  distance  of  7,500  feet.  We  are  preparing  to  increa£»e 
this  distance  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  feet  next  year.  Our  maximum  pressure  drop  l« 
25  pounds.  The  sizes  over  which  this  drop  occurred  are  one  20-inch  main  and  one 
16-inch  main  in  parallel.  The  quantities  of  steam  delivered  over  these  lines  is 
125,000,000  pounds  per  month,  which  represents  a  peak  load  of  approximately  i2.00i» 
horsepower. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  what  pressure — do  they  say  i 
Mr.  Jennings.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  ^ven  me  the  pressure. 
I  suppose  it  is  quite  large  for  that  distance.     Their  old  system  was 
about  90,  and  I  think  they  must  raise  it  up  to  about  140,  although  I 
do  not  know. 

Personally  I  feel  that  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  deliver  st^am  to  a  diftan<  e 
of  15,000  feet  for  heating  purposes  if  the  design  of  the  mains  were  given  the  proper 
consideration  as  to  size,  insulation,  and  conduit  necessary  to  provide  for  the  capat^iiy 
required  and  the  pressures  as  determined.  A  careful  check  of  the  conditions  woulu 
(juifkly  develoj)  any  question  of  doubt  in  this  matter,  and  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
tnat  such  a  check  be  made  at  ome,  in  order  that  some  definite  information  niight  le 
had  to  work  on. 

Now,  that  was  written  by  Mr.  Duram,  and  there  is  a  definite  illus- 
tration of  a  practical  steam  engineer  who  believes  it  can  be  done.  I 
would  not  have  made  these  statements  unless  I  had  been  fortified 
with  some  other  expert  advice  except  my  own.  I  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Mv.  Stillwell,  whom  I  consider  the  most 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Stillwell  never  objected  to  this 
plan  until  his  services  were  discontinued  by  the  Treasury  Depart^ 
ment,  after  he  had  been  paid  a  very  considerable  sura  of  money, 
because  his  plans  contemplated  an  expenditure  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  was  stated  this  plant 
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could  be  provided  for  and  that  amount  more  than  it  is  now  being  pro- 
vided for.  He  then  appears  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  this  plan,  and 
ther^ore  I  do  not  regard  Mr.  Stillwell's  opinion  with  the  same 

force 

Mr.  Jennings  (interposing).  Naturally;  but  to  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Stillwelly  they  have  at  the  Librarj^  Committee  the  correspondence 
between  hina  and  the  Treasury  officials  and  I  have  a  letter  Irom  Mr. 
Stillwell  which  is  rather  interesting.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Still- 
-well  to  read  this  letter.     He  says: 

For  your  information  I  incloee  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  I  am  sending  Sena- 
tor Newlands. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 
Mr.  Jennings.  May  5,  1916.     The  letter  to  Senator  Newlands  is 
as  follows: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  when  I  last  saw  vou  at  Washington,  and  to  your 
remark  to  the  effect  that  from  Secretary  McAdoo  s  letter,  addr^sed  to  me  under 
date  of  March  6,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  amount  of  $35,000  was  paid  to  me  per- 
sonally, I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Senator  Williams,  cniair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  library,  on  April  5,  which  I  think  covers  the  essential 
facta.  Since  writing  this  letter  I  learned  that  in  addition  to  the  14  men  loaned  or 
recommended  by  my  firm,  at  least  five  other  employees  of  the  Supervising  Architect's 
<  )f!ice  were  paid  out  of  the  special  appropriation  referred  to.  In  other  words,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Putnam  and  myself,  the  $35,000  was  used  to  pay  at  \fisai  21  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period? 
Mr.  Jennings  (reading) : 

Personally  I  have  charged  to  the  Treasury  Department  only  three  days  of  my 
time,  and  received  therefor  $375. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  before  this  committee  over  a  year 
ago  that  Mr.  Stillwell's  men  had  received,  I  think,  about  $7,000. 
Mr.  Jennings.  He  says : 

The  profit  which  came  to  my  firm  as  the  result  of  my  effort  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
McAdoo  in  meeting  the  situation  which  resulted  from  a  very  limited  appropriation 
fur  engineering  was  so  small  that  it  mieht  be  detrimental  to  us  to  include  it  in  the 
record.  If,  however,  upon  reading  inclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Williams 
you  think  it  desirable  tnat  the  record  be  supplemented  in  respect  of  this  feature,  I 
will  appreciate  any  suggestion  which  you  may  make. 

In  other  words,  he  claims  that  the  men  were  sent  from  his  office  to 
the  Treasury  office  without  any  but  slight  compensation  to  his  firm 
and  that  he  himself  received  only  $375. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  was  done  with  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  was  used  in  the  Treasury  office  to  pay  the  dif- 
ferent men  for  their  drafting,  etc.,  and,  although  he  supplied  these 
men,  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
That  is  how  it  came  about.  I  find  that  Mr.  StUlwell  was  connected 
with  some  very  big  work,  among  other  things,  the  McAdoo  tubes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  electrification  of  it. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  long  should  it  take  those  21  draftsmen  to  com- 
plete those  plans  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  not  seen  their  plans,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  That  was  not  xmder  Mr.  StillwelFs  supervision.  They 
were  sent  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  do  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  No;  but  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  this:  If  1  understand 
you,  what  you  think  should  be  done  is  to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  a  survey  sufficiently 
detailed  to  give  us  an  idea  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  A  preliminary  survey  should  not  take  very  long  if 
we  were  given  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Great  Falls  people. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  could  be  assumed  that  the  Government  would 
give  you  everything  the  Government  has. 

Mr.  Jennings,  i  es. 

Mr.  Sherley.  What  personnel  do  you  think  ought  to  compose 
such  a  commission?  lou  said  something  about  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  you  know,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  investigation  of  the  most  economical  methoa  of  use 
and  purchase  of  fuel.  Thev  have  in  their  corps  an  electrical  engineer, 
a  mechanical  engineer,  ana  then  they  have  Mr.  Cottrell,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  best  expert  of  the  world  on  smoke  abatement,  and  he  is  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  the  work  he  has  done  with  his  process  known 
as  the  Cottrell  electrical  precipitation  process. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
any  way  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. . 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  am  connected  with  the  bureau  as  a  consulting 
engineer  with  nominal  salary  with  a  maximum  of  $300  a  year.  I 
have  asked  for  the  miuimum  salary.  I  have  received  none  yet,  but 
I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  some.  1  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  my 
services  free  of  charge  when  asked. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  not  stated  how  long  this  survey  should, 
take.     You  said  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  depends  upon  to  what  extent  you  desire  to  go. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  we  can  answer  that  simply  in  this  way:  TTiis 
committee,  if  it  went  into  this  matter,  in  order  to  upset  a  plan  ven- 
carefully  considered  and  adopted  with  an  expenditure  of  considerabfe 
money  and  the  loss  of  considerable  more  money  as  a  result  of  eon- 
tracts,  would  have  to  have  enough  detail  to  feel  warranted  as  prac- 
tical men  in  saying  that  the  alternative  scheme  would  cost  so  much, 
which  would  result  in  such  a  saving  or  such  an  additional  expense, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  the  character  of  that  investigation  I  can 
not  profess  to  foretell,  because  I  am  not  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  it  would  take  some  time  to  do  it  right, 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  it  take  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  should  say  six  months  ought  to  do  it.  The  coq  s 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  employing  a 
practical  man  on  the  line  of  business  they  have  least  knowledge  oi — 
that  is  to  say,  the  distribution  of  heat,  which  we  spoke  of.  They 
should  have  the  best  man  they  can  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  Borland.  Then  what  reasonable  assurance  have  we,  Mr. 
Tennings,   that   this   investigation   would  show  that  the  Treasiuy 
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plans  are  wrong?  By  starting  this  investigation  we  must  assume 
tliat  their  plans  are  at  least  questionable.  What  basis  is  there  for 
U3  to  now  proceed  to  a  reinvestigation  of  their  plans  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  One  of  them  is  the  absolute  acknowledgment  by 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  whole 
problem  was  not  gone  into  by  his  men  or,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  That  is  the  first  one.  It  strikes  me  that  that 
slioxild  have  been  undertaken  before  you  put  in  a  new  plant  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  challenged. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  but 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  the  statement  is  challenged. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes;  but  you  asked  me  what  I  considered  the 
reasons.    That  is  the  most  pertinent  thing  I  can  suggest.     The  next 

one  is 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Your  idea  is  that  the  original  investi- 
gation by  the  Treasury  Department  was  not  as  thorough  as  it  should 
nave  been  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes;  that  is  the  first  one.  The  next  is  that  even 
should  it  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  subsidiary  plant  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  new  plant  for  heating  purposes,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  necessity  shown  that  it  should  be  provided  with  the 
electrical  equipment.  Such  electrical  equipment  requires  steam 
turbines  or  steam  engines  with  circulating  water  for  condensing  pur- 
poses, but  for  the  distribution  of  heat  no  such  requirement  is  needed, 
therefore  the  necessity  of  its  being  placed  on  the  waterfront  vanishes. 
These  are  the  points  1  make. 

Mr.  Borland.  As  an  engineer,  do  you  say  there  is  no  economy  in 
combining  a  heat  and  light  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  if  you  have 

Mr.  Borland  (interposmg) .  That  they  do  not  dovetail? 
Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  say  this:  In  certain  limited  lines  there  is 
economy,  but  when  you  do  it  on  big,  broad  lines,  no — as  seen  by  the 
great  installations  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  But  ii  you 
have  a  small  plant  and  use  the  steam  that  has  gone  through  the 
condensers,  in  a  limited  way  and  in  certain  instances  it  has  a  seeming 
economy ;  but  when  you  do  it  on  a  big,  broad  scale  and  have  condensing 
water  for  your  engines  of  the  highest  type,  the  engines  do  better  work 
If  their  exhaust  is  throttled  down,  so  that  the  steam  can  be  used  for 
steam  heating;  do  you  get  my  idea? 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  understand  you,  your  idea  is  this:  Assuming 
you  have  facility  for  unlimited  supply  of  elertricity  fjropor,  there  is 
no  ro.£.son  for  combining  with  a  steam  plant  an  electrical  plant,  and 
that  a  proper  steam  plant  can  be  built  which  would  be  as  economical 
or  more  economical  than  combining  such  a  plant  with  a  plant  for  the 
distribution  of  electrical  power. 
Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  your  whole  premise  for  the  abolishment  of 
this  water  front  plant  is  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  you  can  dis- 
tribute live  steam  for  heating  purposes  economically  a  distance  of 
some  15,000  feet? 
Mr.  Jennings.  Yes;  in  a  measure. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  How  much  of  an  investigation  by  the  Bure^iu  of 
Mines  would  it  require  in  order  to  determine  that  concrete  fact? 
Evidently,  if  that  fact  is  decided  in  the  negative,  your  proposal  goes 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  entirely.  It  goes  to  pieces  only  to  this  extent: 
How  many  building  will  it  be  necessary  to  leave  out 

Mr.  Sherley.  Well,  it  goes  to  pieces  to  the  extent  that  they  find  a 
limit  upon  the  economical  distribution  of  steam.  Of  course,*  if  they 
found  you  could  carry  it  12,000  feet,  it  might  still  be  feasible.  Id 
other  words,  the  basic  idea  of  your  steam  is  that  you  can  econom- 
ically distribute  Hve  steam  for  heating  purposes  a  distance  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Even  assuming  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  right  in  his 
statement  that  the  economical  distance  of  steam  distribution  is  odIt 
10,000  feet,  mains  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  would  be 
well  within  this  limit  from  the  Capitol  station  and  the  only  coal  (^on- 
sumere  that  could  not  be  served' imder  this  supposition  are  a8foDov> 
with  their  coal  consumption  and  cost  of  same: 


state,  War,  and  Navy. . 

Treasury 

White  House 

Winder  Building 

Washington  Monument. 

Mills  Building 

Court  of  Claims 

Total 


Tons. 

Cost  pet 

y»f 

4,  MO 

$ltt,16L« 

2,200 

•,fieia 

400 

2,4012 

400 

i,sa.QD 

22S 

urn* 

400 

*'*^5 

200 

83Ql«B 

8,42S 

32,21i» 

On  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  being  used  for  heating,  or 
about  5,000  tons,  it  would  be  seen  from  the  tables  in  my  pamphlet 
that  only  13.2  per  cent  of  the  coal  requirement  of  the  new  plant 
could  not  be  economically  met  from  the  Capitol  plant  and  only  o  • 
per  cent  of  the  Federal  and  District  Government  requirements.  * 

An  independent  heating  plant  is  being  planned  for  the  new  Interior 
Department  building  which  could  be  emaiged  to  deal  with  the  gn>up 
of  buildings  enimierated  without  great  first  cost  and  bo  made  mo>t 
efficient  in  the  elimination  of  labor  costs.  Any  superior  economy 
that  might  be  obtained  from  the  new  plant  for  so  small  a  coal  con- 
sumption would  not  be  a  large  consideration. 

And  thus  I  claim  that  to  extend  the  electrical  power  from  the  Capitol 
plant,  which  we  know  we  can  do  to  any  extent,  and  the  steam  as  far 
as  the  experts  will  allow  it  economically,  will  justify  you  on  tin's*- 
grounds  to  stop  the  unnecessary  and  costly  plant  you  are  putting  up 
at  what  we  call  the  Mall  Park. 

Mr.  Shirley.  What  basis  have  you  for  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  basis  of  consoUdation  of  power  at  one  point 
electrically;  that  is  the  first  one. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  the  testimonv  showed  it  would  co*i 
just  as  miich  to  increase  the  Capitol  power  plant  to  furnish  tho  addi- 
tional electrical  energy  that  it  is  going  to  cost  to  put  up  the  proposeti 
plant;  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  would  encroach  furtner  on  Garfield 
Park,  and  at  present  they  are  very  seriously  embarrassed  because  of 
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inability  to  obtain  sufficient  storage  room  for  the  coal  they  now  utilize 
in  the  Capitol  power  plant.     How  do  you  overcome  those  difficulties  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  looked  over  those  esti- 
mates. Mr.  Woods  gives  an  estimate  of  the  extension  of  steam  power 
from  the  Capitol  power  plant  which  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
Xow,  Mr.  Tnompson  gives  a  figure  which  he  in  no  wajr  shows  how  he 
arrived  at,  and  frankly,  I  consider  Mr.  Thompson's  figures,  as  given 
in  all  of  your  hearings,  as  something  subject  to  reinvestigation,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  between  his  and  Mr.  Putnam's  estimates  of 
this  plant. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  But  the  fact  is  that  contracts  have  been  made 
within  Mr.  Thompson's  figures  and  at  $700,000  less  than  Mr.  Stillwell 
insisted  was  essential  to  provide  such  a  plant. 

Mr.  Sherlet.  Is  it  your  criticism  of  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  will 
not  get  the  result  that  he  prophesied,  or  that  he  can  not  build  that 
kind  of  plant  for  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  He  can  not  put  ud  the  first-class  plant  that  you 
should  have  for  that  money,  or  a  plant  that  will  meet  all  the  full 
requirements.  I  take  that  from  Mr.  Stillwell's  statement.  I  further 
believe,  after  looking  the  hearings  over,  that  there  has  been  an  en- 
deavor from  the  start  to  make  this  new  plant  conform  to  certain 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  it  should  cost,  which  were  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  Capitol  power  plant,  which  is  in  man v  respects  dis- 
similar in  the  extension  of  the  steam  power.  I  think  Mr.  Thompson's 
statement  shows  that  he  has  not  investigated  or  given  detailed 
estimates  on  the  basis  of  those  differences,  out  he  has  always  come 
back  upon  the  cost  shown  at  the  Capitol  power  plant.  I  am  supported 
in  this  statement  by  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Stillwell,  in  which 
I  asked  him  what  were  the  original  estimates  of  Mr.  Thompson  as 
regards  the  details  of  the  cost,  and  he  said  that  they  had  none — 
I  mean  none  beyond  the  cost  of  the  Capitol  power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  were  checked  up  by  Mr.  Gliem, 
who  is  Mr.  Woods's  engineer,  and  they  were  also  passed  upon  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  He  was  not  able  to 
show  uiat  those  figures  were  erroneous,  because  we  had  them  here 
before  us. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  read  through  that  whole  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  t£at  your  decision  is  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  statements  made  by  Mr.  Stillwell  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Upon  statements  of  Mr.  Stillwell  and  other  engi- 
neers. There  are  other  engineers  who  have  been  here,  including 
Messrs.  Bolton,  Mershon,  and  Wilgus,  and  I  have  seen  and  corre- 
sponded with  others  in  New  York. 

The  Chairbian.  They  have  not  made  any  very  thorough  investi- 
gation of  it.    Has  Mr.  Stillwell 

Mr.  Jennings  (interposing).  Mr.  Stillwell  has  made  the  main  in- 
vestigation, as  far  as  I  know.  He  impressed  me  as  being  a  very  able 
man,  and  he  is  so  regarded  in  his  profession.  Just  recently  he  read 
a  most  excellent  paper  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  in  this  city  on  the  subject  **  Relation  of  water 
power  to  increased  transportation." 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  were  about  to  say  that  you  have  read  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  What  conclusion  did  you  reach  from  that  testimony 
that  makes  you  think  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Thompson 
and  those  otner  gentlemen  will  not  be  substantiated  in  fact,  in  view 
of  the  failure  ot  the  engineer  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
successfully  challenge  them  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  challenge  them  upon  the  groimd  that  Mr. 
Thompson  in  his  statements  relies  too  much  upon  the  cost  of  a  con- 
structed plant,  without  going  into  all  the  details  that  are  possible 
in  connection  with  the  new  one. 

Mr.  Sherley.  If  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  the  Capitol 
power  plant  differs  enough  from  the  proposed  one  to  make  his  pre- 
mises drawn  from  the  construction  cost  of  that  plant  unreliable. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Was  not  that  known  then  by  the  engineer  for  the 
traction  company  here  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  engineer  for  the  traction  company,  if  you  will 
remember,  complained  that  he  was  not  allowed  time,  or  that  he  did 
not  see  all  the  estimates,  except  for  one  night,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  study  them.  I  believe 
that  is  in  your  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  had  considerable  time  in  which  to  go 
over  the  papers.  There  was  sufficient  time  for  the  engineers  to  be 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Now,  frankly,  I  will  say  about  this  whole  thing  that 
I  do  not  want  to  criticize  any  man  unjustly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been  overzealous  in  starting  this  power- 
plant  system,  and  they  have  felt  that  they  had  to  get  it  within  a 
certain  appropriation.  They  have  been  using  everjr  effort  to  cut 
down  on  the  requirements  to  that  estimate,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  excellency  of  the  plant.  That  statement  I  make 
good  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  it  is  a  most  serious  thing 
that  the  forced  draft  and  the  smokeless  system  of  stoking  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Stillwell  was  eliminated  in  order  to  get  the  first  cost 
reduced.  It  must  have  escaped  your  attention  at  the  time  that 
the  conspicuous  position  of  the  plant  which  is  subject  to  so  much 
criticism 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  You  are  now  mixing  two  things.  We 
are  eliminating  from  this  hearing  the  question  oi  the  esthetics  in- 
volved and  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  and  the 
smokestacks,  and  we  are  talking  simply  about  the  question  of  cost. 
It  may  be  that  they  eliminated  a  more  expensive  system  and  chose 
instead  economy  and  smoke,  and  that  may  or  may  not  be  wise,  but 
what  we  are  talking  about  to-day  is  whether  there  should  be  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  whole  matter  which  would  result  in  economy  to 
the  Government.  Now,  the  only  basis  for  that  would  be  to  challei^e 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  to  what  he  will  be  able  to  do.  Do 
you  think  these  cuts  have  been  unjustifiable,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  having  smoke  or  not  having  it  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  modified  the  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  first  hearing,  in  which  I  rather  intimated  that  a  chimney 
was  preferable  to  forced  draft  economically.  I  have  since  discussed 
the  matter  with  several  engineers,  and  they  tell  me  that  with  proper 
economizers  and  with  proper  apparatus  for  forced  draft  the  differ- 
ence in  the  first  cost  of  mstallation  can  be  made  good  by  greater  oper- 
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ating  economy  if  proper  economizers  and  forced-draft  apparatus 
are  installed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  build  a  plant  like  that  in  New  York, 
^4th  changes  that  they  had  to  eliminate  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  talking  merely  about 
economy. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Assuming  that  you  should  eliminate  the  smoke- 
stacks, then  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  do  more  than  change 
the  plant  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Is  that  for  economy  or  esthetics  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  For  either. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir;  even  I  think  it  would  be  economical. 
But  would  not  have  a  duplication  of  electrical  appliances  at  the 
station 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Do  you  think  it  should  be  only  a 
steam  plant  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  would  make  it  only  a  steam  plant.  When  you 
have  the  Capitol  power  plant — and  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  anything 
more 

Mr.  Borland  (interposing).  Are  you  taking  into  consideration  the 
factor  the  chairman  was  speaking  of — that  is,  the  difficulty  of  han- 
dling the  Capitol  power  plant  for  tiiis  purpose  at  its  present  location  ? 

^fr.  Jennings.  I  have  looked  over  that.  You  know  the  Capitol 
power  plant  was  planned  in  a  most  generous  way,  and,  if  you  are 
willing  to  use  it,  it  has  now  enough  electrical  installation,  if  it  is 
forced  to  do  the  work 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  the  reserve  ? 


Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir.     All  that  would  be  necessary- 


The  Chairman.  If  this  plant  is  to  be  built  and  equipped  upon  the 
theory  that  by  connecting  it  with  the  Capitol  power  plant,  you  would 
have  an  interchangeable  reserve 

Mr.  Jennings  (mterposing).  All  that  you  would  have  to  provide 
in  order  to  supply  all  the  electrical  power  from  the  Capitol  power 
plant  to  the  present  buildings  to  be  served  by  the  new  station  and 
supply  steam  neat  only  from  the  new  plant  would  be  two  more  electrical 
units,  2,000  kilowatts,  and  besides  an  addition  of  a  good  set  of  boilers, 
which  you  have  not  there  now. 

The  CHAiRikLAN.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  about  tho^ 
boilers. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Have  you  not  heard  any? 

The  Chairman.  Ko. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  there  has  been  complaint  from  the  start ) 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  experts  have  at  different  times 
made  unfavorable  report  as  to  the  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  The  grate  bars  are  such  that  th^y  can  not  burn  a 
certain  kind  of  coal,  but  there  have  not  been  any  complaints  about 
the  boilers  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Ask  Mr.  Gliem  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  plant  was  designed,  a  number  of  out- 
side engineers  came  in  and  said  that  the  plant  could  not  be  built 
within  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  what  it  was  built  for^ 
but  it  was  built  and  it  is  dioing  all  that  was  proposed. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  That  I  dp  not  pretend  to  know.  Those  boilers  are 
not  considered  of  as  hi^h  grade  as  some. 

The  Chairman.  We  nave  been  told  that  they  were  working  suc- 
cessfully. 

itfrMr.  Jennings.  That  is  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  that  the  boilers  were  not  of  the  highest  class  for  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heard  that  statement.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  the  grate  bars  were  of  such  a  character  that  they 
could  not  burn  a  certain  class  of  coal,  but  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  grate  bars  are  so  nearly  a  part  of  the  boiler 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  The  grate  bars  can  be  changed  with 
out  changing  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  when  they  speak  of  boilers  in  a  loose  way,  they 
mean  something  more  than  the  actaul  boiler. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  installation.  I  do  not 
want  to  criticize  the  Capitol  power  plant.  It  strikes  me  as  a  most 
well-ordered  plant,  and  you  have  a  man  there  whose  heart  and  soul 
are  in  his  business.  Mr.  Gliem  struck  me  as  a  man  who  takes  a  neat 
interest  in  his  work,  and  he  is  a  very  practical  man.  I  believe,  now- 
ever,  in  planning  it  out,  you  had  the  services  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  of  wnich  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  I  think,  was  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  They  brought  in  some  man  on  those  matters.  Is 
there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir-  I  think  not.  I  appreciate  the  sympathetic 
way  in  which  you  have  listened  to  me. 


May  12,  1916. 
BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 
number  of  sheets  to  be  printed. 

[See  p.  63.] 

Mr.  James  C.  Courts, 

Clerk  House  Committee  on  Appropriaiioris. 

Sir:  In  compUanco  with  your  telephone  request  of  the  10th 
instant,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  two  statements,  one  concerning 
the  estimates  of  this  bureau  for  1917,  and  the  other  the  estimatec) 
expenditure  for  1916.  Each  shows  the  quantity  of  work  of  each 
class  intended  to  be  executed,  together  with  the  rate  per  1,000  sheets 
and  the  amount  under  each  subhead  of  appropnation,  namely. 
*' Compensation  of  employees,''  ^*  Plate  printing,  and  '^ Materials 
and  miscellaneous  expenses.'' 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ratos 
shown  will  not  govern  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  work,  as  ceitain 
organization  and  operating  and  maintenance  costs  remain  the  same, 
and  if  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  executed  should  he 
contemplated,  this  bureau  should  be  consulted  as  to  an  appropriate 
reduction  in  the  estimates. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Ralph,  Director. 
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CLASSES  OF  WORK  AND  COST  PER   THOUSAND  SHEETS,  FISCAL  YEAB  1916. 


Compensation.        Plate  printing. 


C"*las>  and  quantity  work  to 


be  executed 


Appro  pi 
lion. 


ropria- 


United  States  currency,  90,- 

000,000  sheets 

National-bank    notes    and 

Federal  reswve  currency,  ' 

7.500,000  sheets I 

Internal-revenue      stamps, 

M  .000,000  sheeU j    2&2.?20.00 

K  m  erjrency-revenue stamps ,  I 

2.500,000  sheets 

Custom.^     stanipKs,     28fi,000 

sheets 

Opium  orders  and  special 

tax    stamps,    under    act 

Dec.  17.  1914,  none. 
Checks,  orafts,  and  miscel- 
laneous, 2,101,000  sheets. . 
Mac*erating    womout    and 

canceled  securities 

Iteplacement    of    womout 

machinery  and  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.., 
Twelve  power  plate-print - 

injj  presses 

Employee  on  detail  to  As- 

Hk<tant  Secretary's  office. . 


Estimated     expendi- 
tures  

K.>>timated  toexpended  bal- 
.ance  of  appropriations 


Appropriated  by  Sun- 
dry civil  act  of  Mar. 
3,  1915,  and  urgent 
deficiency  act  of 
Feb.  28, 1916 


1952.200.00 


93.075.00 


19.175.00 
4,204.95 

60.129.66 
8.995.39 


Rate.'  -^PfiX"^ 


lia  5811. 420. 200. 00 


12.41! 

3.12; 

I 
7.67i 

14.551 


130,950.00 

81,8ia00 

62Su00 

1.109.76 


Rate. 


115. 78 


2.500.00 


1.393.000.00 
15.000.00 


'28.62!        10,306.24 


1.408. 000. 00 


1.645.000.00 
8.000.00 


Materials. 


Appropri- 
tlon. 


S426,600.00 


17.46  36.150.00 

1.01  150,660.00 

.25.  10,350.00 

3. 841  855. 44 


Rate. 


4.90 


28, 727.21 
2.741.35 

40.166.00 
55.250.00 


I 


751.500.00 


1,653,000.00 


751.500.00 


$4.74 

4.82 
1.86 
4.14 
2.96 

13.68 


Total. 


Apf^prto-    „.,,_ 


$2. 799,  OOa  00 131. 10 


260,175.00 

485.190.00 

30. 15a  00 


34.69 

5.99 

12.06 


6^170. 15j  21.35 


99.162.11    47.20 


11.736.74 

40,166.00 

55.250.00 

2.500.00 


3,789,500.00, 


23,000. 


oo! 


3.812,500.00; 


33161— rr  2--l(V 
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CLASSES  OF  WORK  AND  COST  PER  THOUSAND  SHEETS,  FISCAL  TKAK  1917. 


Class  and  quantity  of  work 
to  be  executed. 


United  States  currency, 
90.000,000  sheets 

National-bank  notes  and 
Federal  reserve  currency, 
14,750,000  sheets 

Internal-revenue  stamps, 
84,009,166  sheets 

Emergency-revenue  stamps, 
1,500,000  sheets 

Customs  stamps,  289,000 
sheets ^ 

Opium  orders  and  special- 
tax  stamps,  under  act 
Dec.  17,  1914,  1,650,000 
Bheets 

Checks,  drafts,  and  miscel- 
laneous, 2,450,000  sheets. . . 

Macerating  womout  and 
canceled  securities 

Custody  of  dies,  rolls,  and 
plates 

Replacement  of  womout 
machinery  and  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment . . . 

15  power  plate-printing 
presses 

Employee  on  detail  to  As- 
sistant Secretary's  Office. . 


Compensation. 


Appro- 
pr&tion. 


Rate. 


Plate  printing. 


Appropria- 


1940, 151. 80  lia  45  f  1, 380, 151. 88 


Total, 


Estimate  in  Book  of  Esti- 
mates  

Supplemental  estimate,  Feb. 
3,  1916  (1.500,000  sheets 
emergency  revenue) 

Supplemental  estimate,  Apr. 
24, 1916  (additional  checks, 
drafts,  and  miscellaneous, 
and  customs) 


Total 


182,153.00 

263,864,62 

11,500.00 

4,236.40 

8,211,07 
60,319.01 
10,870.40 

8,40a00 


2,500.00 


1,491,689.00 


1,460,195.00 


11,500.00 


10,994.00 


1,491,689.00 


12.35 
3.11 
7.67 

14.66 

4.98 
24.62 


253,707.00 

78,864.42 

380.00 

1,082.86 


Rate. 


S15.33 

17.20 

.93 

.25 

3.75 


10,538.64     4.30 


I 


1,724,725.00 


1,719,610.00 


380.00 


4.735.00 


1,724,726.00 


Materials . 


Appro- 
priation. 


9407,378.29 

68,017.83 

149,482.68 

6,060.00 

728.17 

3,423.47 
21,081.76 
2, 36a  33 


46,883.77 
67,50a00 


772,916.00 


760,720.00 


6,060.00 


6,136.00 


772,916.00 


Rate. 


S4.53 

4.61 
1.76 
4.04 
2.52 

2.07 
8.60 


Total. 


Ap; 


Rate. 


S2,727,6S1.  97  $90131 

503,877.83'  34. M 

491,6M.32|    &« 

I7,9«a00   1L9I 

6,047.4r  9QL» 

I 

I 
11,634.64     7.« 


91,939.41 
13,2Sa73 
8,4O0lOO| 

(,883.77 


37.53 


67,5001001 

2,Miaoo' 


3,969,3301 


^ 


3,949,525.00 


17,94a  00 


21,865.00 


3,980,330100 


The  aggregate  amount  of  all  increased  rates  of  pay  submit 
$10,000,  all  of  which  is  in  the  item  of  "Compensation  of  empl 


submitted  in  the  estimates  \» 


oyees. 


>> 


NEW   POSITIONS. 


I'nder  the  item  of  "Compensation  of  employees"  the  total  number  of  employe<y 
estimated  is  111  more  than  on  the  present  scheaule,  amounting  to  $73,689. 

Tnder  the  item  of  "Plate  printing"  the  estimate  contemplates  no  change  in  the 
number  of  plate  printers  and  assistants  as  compared  with  the  number  now  employed 
The  estimate,  however,  is  greater,  which  is  due  to  the  following  principal  cauaes 
There  being  more  work  estimated  for,  there  will  be  less  time  lost  by  printers  without 
pay.  All  the  apprentices,  whose  pay  during  1916  was  at  half  rates,  have  been  madt* 
journeymen,  and  in  1917  will  have  to  be  paid  full  rates.  A  larger  number  of  power 
plate-printing  presses  are  estimated  to  be  operated,  and  the  daily  earnings  of  power* 
press  printers  are  50  per  cent  greater  than  their  earnings  on  hand  presses. 
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Friday,  May  12,  1916. 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL,  ILL. 

STATEMEVT  OF  B£IG.   GEV.   WILLIAM  CBOZIEB,   CHIEF  OF 

OKDVAVCE,  UNITED  STATES  ABMT. 

ENLARGEMENT  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITION. 

[See  pp.  292,  304.] 

The  Chairman.  General,  it  has  been  stated  that  there  are  two  of 
those  large  buildings  out  there  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  that  are  not 
used  for  any  purpose.    Is  that  true  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Not  quite;  no,  sir.  There  are  two  there  that  are 
not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  Those  large 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  10,  were  built  for  shop  buildings,  and  all 
of  them  except  two  are  now  used  for  shop  buildings.  *  Those  two  are 
used  for  storage  purposes,  because  we  have  not  sufficient  storage 
capacity  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  making  that  statement  have  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  are  not  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  as 
the  other  buildings  are  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  That  is  probably  what  they  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  were  here  you  stated  that  with  an 
appropriation  of  $90,000  you  could  increase  the  capacity  there  for 
field  artillery  ammunition  without  adding  any  buildmgs  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  could  you  make  in  the  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  It  would  be  a  little  dimcidt  to  say  in  figures.  The 
S90,000  that  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  used  in  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery  to  meet  certain  points  of  a  kind 
that  we  call  choke  points;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
machinery  in  every  new  plant,  and  every  newly  enlarged  plant, 
which  are  not  up  in  the  capacity  for  doing  the  kind  of  work  tnat  is 
appropriate  to  be  done  on  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  gen- 
eral. That  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
where,  as  you  will  remember,  a  few  years  ago  you  made  quite  a  con- 
siderable appropriation  for  an  increase  in  the  field  artiller]^  plant. 
Now,  with  tnis  $90,000  we  would  relieve  some  of  those  points  by 

Setting  some  additional  machinery  and  putting  it  in  space  which  we 
ave  for  it  in  the  buildings  where  this  plant  is  installed;  and  inas- 
much as  it  would  not  result  in  a  uniform  increase  of  the  different 
kinds  of  machinery  for  doing  the  work  which  is  necessary  in  building 
field  artillery  vehicles,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  just  how  much  it 
would  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  but  I  would  say  that  it 
would  be  somewhere  between  15  and  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  establishing 
there  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  that  it  would  not  be  uneconomical 
to  spend  $1,000,000  this  year  and  about  $300,000  or  $250,000  addi- 
tional for  an  increase  in  the  water-power  plant.  Now,  that  would 
provide  a  plant  that  would  bo  in  excess  of  peace-time  needs  ? 
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Gen.  Crozier.  Yos,  sir;  that  plant  would  be  partly  available  for 
war-time  needs.  With  such  a  plant  as  that  I  would  say  that  the 
best  thing  the  Government  could  do  would  be  to  run  the'Frankford 
Arsenal  field  artillery  ammunition  plant  on  a  one-shift  basis  and  run 
this  new  plant  on  a  one-shift  basis,  and  leave  them  the  expansibility 
of  two  shifts  for  war-time  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  nowever,  that  for  $400,000  you  could 
increase  the  facilities  of  the  Frankf ord  Arsenal  suflBciently  for  peace- 
time needs  ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  That,  however,  would  leave 
it  very  Uttle  expansibility  for  war-time  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  other  lines  is  it  possible  to  develop 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenalin  a  manner  that  would  be  economical ? 

Gen.  Crozier.  There  is  one  line  that  I  have  not  mentioned  to  vou 
before  for  the  reason  that  I  wished  to  keep  the  total  estimate  down 
as  low  as  I  could  and  because  we  could  call  on  private  manufacturers. 
I  have  stated  to  you  before  that  among  the  manufactures  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  are  included  equipments  of  soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  their  clothing,  the  equipments  consisiting  of  haversacKs  and 
what  takes  the  place  of  knapsacks  for  foot  solmers,  and  some  other 
artides  of  that  kind,  and  also  saddles,  bridles,  halters,  and  artillery 
harness  for  mounted  troops  of  one  kind  or  another;  but  the  capacity 
of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  at  present  is  not  sufficient  for  meeting  the 
program  that  has  been  put  before  Congress  and  that  has  met  with 
what  you  might  call  partial  adoption,  as  far  as  that  may  be  said  of 
anytlnng  still  under  consideration  by  Congress.  That  is  to  say,  we 
can  not  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  manufacture  this  equipment  for 
the  size  of  force  contemplated  of  both  regular  and  citizen  soldiery  in 
four  years.  We  could  without  much  of  a  building  program  increase 
that  capacity. 

If  we  were  to  build  an  additional  storehouse  for  something  like 
$250,000,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans  for  the  establishinent 
out  there,  jve  could  take  the  stores  out  of  one  of  these  shop  buildings 
which  we  now  have  and  which  is  not  used  as  a  shop  building,  and  we 
could  expand  the  equipment  and  manufacturing  machinery  into  that 
building  and  increase  it,  with  an  additional  appropriation  of  about 
$150,000.  That  would  give  us  a  storehouse  which  we  are  going  to 
need  before  long  anyway,  and  it  would  enable  us  to  utiUze  this  shop 
building  as  a  shop  builaing  which  is  not  now  utilized  in  that  way. 
I  have  not  a  plan  of  the  aresnal  here,  but  you  have  seen  it  several 
times,  and  I  think  that  with  this  little  sketch  you  can  see  what  the 
arrangement  of  the  shops  is.  Here  are  the  shops  [indicating],  10  of 
them  m  a  double  row  on  two  sides  of  the  main  avenue  running  through 
the  arsenal  grounds  east  and  west.  This  shop  [indicating]  Known  as 
shop  II  is  one  that  is  not  now  used  and  never  has  been  used  as  a 
shop,  but  it  is  used  as  a  storehouse.  You  may  remember  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago  you  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  3^65,000  for 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  that  snop,  which  was  threatened 
with  collapse  because  the  foundations  were  giving  away.  That  has 
been  done  and  successfully  done,  and  the  building  is  now  a  strong 
building  and  will  stand  up.  There  [indicating]  is  the  building  known 
as  shop  C,  wliich  now  has  a  carpenter  shop,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  woodworking  shop,  and  equipment  shop  in  it. 
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The  woodworking  shop  occupies  one  of  the  wings,  and  the  equip- 
ment shop  occupies  the  front  and  the  other  wing.  Now,  we  could 
iit*e  this  increased  space  that  would  come  from  taking  the  equipment 
manufacturing  macninery  out  of  that  shop  and  putting  it  over  into 
this  storage  shop  H  and  extend  the  woodworking  shop  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  of  shop  C.  For  that  purpose  we  would  reauire  about 
$150,000.  Then,  to  accommodate  the  stores  that  woula  come  out 
of  shop  H  and  the  additional  stores  that  are  being  procured  all  the 
time,  we  would  build  another  storehouse  at  this  point  [indicating], 
>vhere  it  has  been  contemplated  from  the  beginning  in  the  plans 
of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  that  a  storehouse  would  &;o.  That  would 
cost  about  $250,000.  The  plan  contemplates  the  building  of  four 
storehouses,  one  at  each  comer.  Of  these  four  storehouses  only  one 
has  thus  far  been  built.  That  is  not  shown  on  this  sketch.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan,  which  would  cost  $400,000,  we  could 
put  a  second  one  of  tnose  storehouses  at  this  point  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  This  personal  equipment  is  material  that  could 
be   manufactured  by  a  great  many  private  establishments^ 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  time  of  necessity  you  would  have  a  vcrv 
large  available  capacity  in  the  private  plants  to  readily  supply  that 
material  i 

Gen.  Crozibr.  Yes,  sir.  With  this  program  I  have  just  mentioned 
here  we  still  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  peace  time  requirement 
which  will  be  the  heaviest  for  the  next  four  years,  but  we  could  make 
more  impression  on  it,  naturally,  than  our  present  plant  would  permit 
us  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  economical  to  manufacture  this  material 
than  it  is  to  purchase  it  ? 

Gen.  Crozi£R.  We  have  not  purchased  any  of  this  equipment  for  a 
lonfi^  time,  so  I  can  not  make  any  direct  comparisons,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  it  would  cost  us  less  to  manufacture  it  than  we  would  have  to 
pay  private  manufacturers  for  the  same  class  of  manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  an  item  covering  this 
$1,250,000  plan. 

Gen.  Crozier.  I  would  word  it  this  way: 

For  providing  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery  ammunition,  $1,250,000 , 
of  which  $500,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 
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Monday,  May  15,  1916. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

STATEMEITTS  OF  BBIG.  GEV.  M.  M.  MACOMB,  PBESIBErT 
ABMT  WAB  COLLEGE  AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  WAB  COLLEGE 
DlVISIOir  OF  THE  GENEBAL  STAFF  COBPS,  ASB  MB, 
GEOBGE  OTIS  SMITH,   DIBECTOB,  GEOLOGICAL  SUBVST. 

JOINT  PBEFABATION  BY  THE  WAB  DEPABTMENT  AND  THE  OEOLOOICAL 

8UBVEY. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  We  have  before  us  a  supplemental  estdmate  of 
$97,000  for  special  topo^aphic  maps.  Please  explain  what  this  is 
for  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Ever  since  the  Geological  Survey  was  started  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  get  in  cooperation  with  them  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Department,  because  the  Geological  Survey  took  over 
the  mapping  of  the  whole  country.  Previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Geological  Survey  the  mapping  of  the  great  West  was  being  done 
by  a  certain  military  survev  known  as  the  United  States  Geographicid 
Survevs  West  of  the  One  nundredth  Meridian^  under  Lieut.  Geo.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Engineers.  Then  at  the  same  time  there  were  surveys 
going  on  under  Hayden,  known  as  the  Hayden  survey,  whicli  was 
primarily  geological  work,  and  another  one  under  Mr.  Powell,  which 
was  doing  ethnological  work.    Those  three  surveys  were  somewhat 

t'ealous  oi  one  anotner  and  sometimes  duplicated  work,  and  Congress 
>ecame  rather  impatient  at  this  and  finally  decided  that  it  must  be 
brought  to  an  issue,  and  that  those  surveys  should  be  brought  under 
one  head,  and  therefore  the  Geological  Survey  was  orgamzedy  as  I 
recaQ  it  in  1879,  and  the  Geological  Survey  naturally  took  over  all 
of  that  topographical  work. 

Now,  the  military  surveys  were  organized  with  the  idea  of  giving 
us  maps  as  quickly  as  possible  of  a  region  of  country  which  was  over- 
run with  Indians  at  tnat  time,  and  we  had  to  have  those  maps  in 
order  to  plan  out  expeditions  against  them.  When  you  come  to 
investigate  the  countries  of  Europe  you  will  find  they  are  conducting 
their  general  surveys  of  the  country  by  military  authority  from  the 
fact  tnat  a  general  measure  of  preparedness  requires  these  maps|  in 
other  words,  they  can  not  conduct  any  of  theu  military  operations 
without  these  accurate  maps.  The  accurate  maps  that  were  made 
by  the  military  people  primarily  for  their  own  use  became  of  immense 
value  commercially  and  in  the  development  of  the  country,  the  work 
being  done  so  accurately,  and  for  that  reason  the  necessity  for  such 
maps  always  exists. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  this  money  for  and  what  is 
the  necessity  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  I  wasjust  leading  up  to  that.  This  money  is  to 
enable  us  to  get  for  the  War  Department  maps  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  which  their  appropriation  by  itself  does  not,  necessarily, 
enable  them  to  make.  For  instance,  the  Geological  Survey  has  its 
appropriation  given  to  it  for  a  certain  definite  work;  not  for  military 
purposes  or  as  a  measure  of  preparedness,  but  for  commercial 
purposes. 
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The  Chaibbian.  What  areas  do  you  want  mapped  now  f 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  want  the  areas  mapped  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  That  is  one  of  the  most  critical  areas,  right  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  along  the  Southern  States. 
New  York  State  is  pretty  well  mapped,  but  down  toward  the  south, 
in  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  the  States  running  down  to  Florida,  there 
has  been  practically  nothing  done,  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can  by  sending  out  engineer  parties  to  make  such  maps  as  they  can, 
but  they  can  not  do  the  work  fast  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  mapping  done 
by  the  engineers  south  of  New  York? 

Gen.  Macomb.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mapping  done,  and 
that  mapping,  such  as  it  is,  we  try  to  turn  over  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  out  it  is  not  coordinated  properly;  that  is,  it  has  not  the 
control  it  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation  at 
this  particular  time? 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  necessity  is  that  you  can  not  get  these  maps 
up  in  a  hurry  and  they  must  be  made  in  time  of  peace  and  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  we  are  short  of  these  maps  right  now, 
and  maps  of  these  vital  areas  which  we  are  called  on  to  defend.  We 
can  not  plan  the  defense  properly  without  having  maps  that  run  well 
back  from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  The  maps  will  not  only  be 
used  for  mihtary  purposes  but  will  be  useful  to  any  one  else  who 
wants  the  information.  The  people  of  the  country  will  find  them 
very  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  money  in  the  War  Department 
for  military  maps,  have  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes.  You  mean  for  Gen.  Black's  work?  Gen. 
Black  did  ask  for  some  money  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  War  Department  has  an  appropriation 
for  mihtary  maps. 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  does  have  some  money  for 

Sursuing  departmental  work,  but  that  work  should  be  done  in  coor- 
ination  wim  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  done  in  that  way,  is  it  not) 

Gen.  Macomb.  To  a  certain  extent;  but  the  fact  is  what  we  want 
is  to  have  the  Geological  Survey  go  in  and  give  us  the  proper  control; 
I  mean,  the  triangulation,  and  accurate  surveys  of  the  roads,  the  eleva- 
tions, etc.,  which  we  have  not  the  time  to  get,  and  if  they  had  already 
done  that,  we  would  still  send  our  men  in  there  to  get  certain  data 
which  they  do  not  Collect. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Do  you  want  road  maps  especially  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  want  complete  topographic  maps,  including 
roads,  railroads,  and  every  topographic  feature  considered  in  time 
of  war. 

Mr.  Sherley.  After  the  Geological  Survey  makes  a  topographio 
map,  you  say  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  Army  engineers  to  go  over 
that  area  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Because  the  map  once  made  simply  is  a  base  for 
other  work.  The  country  is  growing  all  the  time  and  roads  and  rail- 
roads are  being  built  in  those  areas,  and  mihtary  plans  are  being  made 
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there  and  works  are  being  constructed.  You  have  got  to  keep  them 
up  to  date  and  the  only  people  who  can  do  that  are  the  men  who  will 
have  to  use  the  maps;  that  is,  the  military  men. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  mean  that  the  survey  by  the  engineers,  after 
the  survey  by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing it  up  to  aate,  or  is  it  because  their  survey  does  not  embrace  all  the 
thmgs  the  engineers  want  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Both  of  those  points. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Now,  toward  the  latter,  what  does  it  not  embrace  i 

Gen.  Macomb.  It  does  not  embrace,  for  instance,  the  cuts  and  the 
character  of  the  roads;  for  instance,  the  railroad  cuts  and  the  general 
characteristics  along  the  road  that  can  be  represented  on  the  maps 

}*ust  as  weU  as  not,  and  which  are  vital  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
t  does  not  show  the  wooded  areas  which  are  vital  in  military  opera- 
tions, and  it  does  not  show  the  fords  of  the  streams  properly,  nor  the 
character  of  the  bridges,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  we  want  to  get 
those  data  collected  oy  the  people  who  are  in  the  field.  We  would 
give  that  duty  to  the  parties  of  the  Geological  Survey  working  in  the 
field,  and  then  we  would  not  duplicate  work  at  aU.  The  point  is,  not 
having  that  information,  we  have  to  go  over  the  areas  they  have 
mapped  and  get  that  material  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Do  you  propose  to  put  that  material  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  maps  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Ves.  For  example,  the  character  of  the  roads,  the 
wooded  areas,  and  the  fords,  and  all  the  trails  would  be  of  immense* 
value  to  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  country  if  we  could  have 
that  mformation  on  the  maps.  There  is  no  objection  to  putting  it  on 
their  maps  and  having  it  published. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Would  it  not  give  to  your  enemy  all  the  information 
you  are  supposed  to  have  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  No.  Every  map  in  Europe,  as  I  can  show  you 
right  here,  which  is  perfectly  free  for  everyone  to  buy,  has  that 
information  on  it.  It  is  more  useful  to  us  than  it  is  to  the  enemy. 
You  can  not  keep  information  off  of  maps  simply  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  confidential.  That  kind  of  information  is  on  topographical 
maps  all  over  the  world.  The  information  that  the  enemy  should 
not  have  is  where  we  are  going  to  put  our  trenches,  where  we  are 
going  to  put  our  main  supply  points,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and 
those  things  are  not  put  on  the  maps.  Then  another  thing  we  would 
try  to  put  on  the  maps  would  be  possible  landings  for  aeroplanes  and 
all  that  sort  of  information.  I  have  brought  along  some  of  the 
European  maps,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  look  at  them,  which 
show  what  they  are  doing  in  Europe  along  that  line.  T  have  a  few 
sample  maps  here  that  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  should  be  done  for  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Gulf  borders  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sherley.  It  is  a  pretty  big  piece  of  work. 

Gen.  Macomb.  It  is  a  pretty  big  piece  of  work,  but  our  country  is  a 
big  country.  We  are  not  a  Switzerland  and  we  are  not  a  Germany, 
m^  have  a  huge  country  and  we  have  an  immense  border  or  frontier, 
as  you  might  say,  to  investigate,  and  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it 
and  get  it  on  record.     We  are  short  now  of  maps  along  the  Mexican 
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oordor.     Of  coiirso,  we  have  gone  into  Mexico  any  way,  but  we  should 
have  had  those  maps. 

\lr.  GiLLETT.  You  mean  maps  of  Mexico  ? 

Gen.  Macobib.  J  mean  careful  maps  of  our  own  country  along  the 
border  and  we  have  not  got  those.     We  have  some  maps  of  Mex- 
ico prepared  at  the  War  College  from  what  data  we  can  get. 
NlT.  GiLLETT.  But  you  need  now  maps  of  our  own  country  ? 
CJ^€^n.  Macomb.  Yes;  we  need  them  all  the  time,  and  it   is  rather 
i\   disgrace  to  us  that  we  have  not  got  them. 

\Ir.  MoNDELL.  Of  what  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  have 
you  military  maps? 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  have  military  maps  beginning  with  Maine,  and 
tlieii  down  through  Massachusetts — that  i?  very  nicely  mapped — 
Connecticut  also  is  mapped  quite  well,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  Jersey.  Then, 
coming  do^Ti  to  Delaware  and  Maryland,  we  need  more  maps,  and 
>^'e  begin  to  lack  more  as  we  pass  down  through  Virginia.  I  have  a 
little  sketch  map  here  which  would  indicate  that. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  Geological  Survey  has  completed  all  those  areas 
yovi  spoke  of,  has  it  not  ? 
Gen.  Macomb.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Then  you  have  added  your 

Gen.  Macomb  (interposing).  We  have  added  our  features  to  it, 
and  if  you  wish  to  look  at  that,  I  could  show  you  how  that  was  done. 
Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  should  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  mihtary  maps  of  all  the  coast  and  the 
adjacent  interior  where  the  Geological  Survey  has  made  topographic 
maps? 

uen.  Macomb.  Yes;  very  nearly.  Where  the  Geological  Survey 
has  made  its  maps  we  have  found  them  of  immense  benefit  to  us 
from  a  military  point  of  view  because  we  could  take  those  maps, 
they  being  accurately  surveyed,  and  put  in  quite  quickly  the  data 
we  want. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  you  have  made  some  military  maps  where 
you  have  not  had  the  Geological  Survey  maps  ? 

Gren.  Macomb.  Yes,  we  have;  and  those  we  would  turn  over  to  the 
Geological  Survey  and  ask  them  to  check  the  work,  coordinate  it 
with  tneirs,  and  fit  it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  atlas  sheets.  That  is 
something  which  requires  expense  on  their  part  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  it  unless  they  have  some  money  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment so  they  can  call  upon  us  to  pay  the  expense  of  that  particular 
work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  When  was  this  need  first  understood? 
Gen.  Macomb.  The  last  agreement  we  have  here  is  a  written 
agreement  made  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  signed  by  Mr.  George  Otis  Smith  and  a  representative 
of  the  War  Department;  Mr.  Fisher  approved  it  and  so  did  Gen. 
Oliver,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  that  agree- 
ment if  anybody  wants  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Shem-ey.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  get  at:  I  want  to  find  out 
when  you  first  saw  this  need  and  why  it  is  that  with  very  large  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Greological  Survey,  to  be  used  anywhere  within 
the  United  States,  there  should  not  have  been,  if  the  need  has  been 
so  urgent,  cooperation  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Government 
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to  bring  about  surveys  along  the  coast.  For  years  we  have  been 
givmg  very  large  sums  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  they  have  beai 
making  maps  primarily  of  publicly  owned  land  and  secondarily  of 
land  ^ere  there  was  cooperation  with  the  States,  but  apparently 
without  any  special  reason 

Oen.  Macomb.  I  think  there  was  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  Sheblet.  I  mean  in  the  way  of  map  making.  There  maj 
have  been  geological  reasons.  Now,  the  thing  that  strikes  me  is 
that  here  we  are  met,  after  years  and  years  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  statement  that  you  are  very  deficient 
in  maps  oi  primary  importance  to  the  country  from  a  military  stand- 
point. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Because  the  Geological  Survey  was  not  organized 
for  any  such  purpose;  that  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Shebley.  That  seems  to  me  piu*ely  immaterial. 

Gen.  Macomb.  It  is  not  immaterial. 

Mr.  Shebley.  The.  Geological  Survey  was  organized  to  make  maps, 
and  now  you  are  asking  for  cooperation  with  them.  I  want  to  know 
why  the  delay  in  asking  that  and  why  you  did  not  have  such  coopera- 
tion in  the  years  past. 

Gen.  Macomb.  There  has  been  no  delay.  We  have  been  trying  to 
get  it  year  after  year.     There  was  an  agreement  in  1905. 

Mr.  Shebley.  i  ou  have  never  brought  it  before  Congress;  certainly 
not  to  this  committee  in  the  seven  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee.     I  could  testify  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  answer  ? 

Mr.  Shebley.   i  es;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  cooperation  was  taken  up 
first;  to  my  knowledge,  in  1909,  and  I  understand  before  that  in  1905. 
Then  in  1912  it  was  included  in  the  estimates,  the  same  amount  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  Shebley.  Do  you  recall  ever  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  by  verbal  statement  the  need  wnich  is  now  being  urged, 
because  I  do  not  recall  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  mentioned  it  ex- 
cept as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  maps  were  made. 

Mr.  Shebley.  It  must  have  been  mentioned  so  incidentally  as  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  because  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  your  work  and  I  remember  the  various  arguments  made, 
and  I  think  the  hearings  will  show  that  we  have  gone  in  detail  into 
what  you  expected  to  do  and  why  you  were  doing  it  at  certain 
places  because  there  had  been  criticism  of  where  the  money  was  being 
expended,  and  I  never  recall  having  this  matter  urged. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  state  that  after  1912  we  realized  there  was 
urgent  need  for  some  of  this  mapping  and  at  that  time  the  War  De- 
partment had  a  list  of  the  particular  areas  that  it  was  most  anxious 
to  have  surveyed  from  the  standpoint  of  military  preparedness,  and 
in  1912,  failing  of  any  specific  appropriation,  we  took  from  the  top  of 
that  long  list  the  area  that  was  thought  most  urgent,  which  wa^ 
Monterey  Bay,  the  back  door  to  San  x  rancisco,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  map  at  that  time,  and  since  that  time,  Mr.  Sherley,  we  have 
been  making  the  maps  around  Monterey  Bay,  spending  what  we  could 
each  year,  and  this  season  we  are  finisning  up  the  more  important  ol 
that  group  of  maps  which  was  asked  for  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  have  also  been  spending 
considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  mapping  of  areas  in  the  interior 
of  the  coimtry  and  not  connected  with  any  of  the  pubUc  domain;  is 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Shebley.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  need  of  these  maps,  why 
did  you  not  cut  out  most  of  that  work  and  do  the  other  work? 

lir.  Smith.  One  reason,  take  the  case  of  Ohio,  where  we  were 
spending  $25,000  of  State  money  and  $10,000  of  Federal  money,  and 
part  of  that  State,  of  course,  is  on  the  border. 

The  Chaibman.  Ohio? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  northern  border  of  the  country;  it  borders  on 
the  Lakes.  We  have  also  done  a  httle  work  in  the  East.  One  of  the 
shore  areas  in  North  Carolina  has  been  mapped  since  that  time,  but 
to  take  $350,000  and  spread  it  over  3,000,000  square  miles 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Now  let  us  be  frank.  Is  it  not  so  that 
up  to  now  there  has  been  no  effort,  beyond  the  merest  incidental  one, 
to  inipress  upon  the  Congress  the  neea  of  doing  this  sort  of  work;  is 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Since  1912,  when  this  was  put  in  the  estimates,  there 
has  not  been  any  argument  made  except,  as  I  said,  in  an  incidental 
wav,  as  one  of  the  purposes 

Mr.  Sherley  (interposing).  Before  1912  we  did  not  have  any  argu* 
ment  before  us  at  all,  did  we  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  what  the  legislative  history  of  that  esti- 
mate was.  It  was  from  the  War  Department,  and  I  did  not  appear 
before  the  committee,  and  it  was  only  because  we  were  concerned 
that  we  of  course  took  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Of  course  this  does  not  go  to  your  present  need, 
but  I  think  it  is  important,  as  we  go  along,  that  some  of  the  blame 
that  is  being  so  generously  handed  to  Congress  should  be  distributed 
where  it  occasionally  belongs,  and  it  struck  me  that  this  was  a  very 
good  iUustration. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  had  before  me  the  list  of  the 
areas  each  year,  and  in  distributing  the  work  I  have  had  before  me 
the  list  furnished  by  the  War  CoUege  of  areas  which  thev  want  sur- 
veyed, and  I  have  been  picking  them  off  of  the  top  of  the  list  since 
that  time. 

NoTB. — At  the  request  of  the  Army  the  subject  of  mapping  the  sheets  along  the 
New  York-Canadian  boundary  was  taken  up  by  the  Geolc^cal  Survey  with  Mr. 
John  A.  Bensel,  State  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New  York,  in  1912 ,  who  consented 
to  cooperate  in  this  work  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  15-niinute  sheets  until  the  area 
along  the  boundary  line  was  complete! v  surveyed,  The  Geological  Survey  has  car- 
ried out  this  plan,  completing  in  1915  the  mapping  of  a  strip  20  miles  in  width  along 
the  entire  New  York-Canadian  boundary. 

At  the  reauest  of  Col.  W.  M.  Black,  en^neer  officer  in  chaige  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, an  allotment  was  made  for  the  Milton  (Vt.)  quadran^e  in  1914.  Mr.  Warner 
Graham,  secretary  of  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  cooperating 
official,  agreed  to  cooperate  and  use  State  funds  in  completing  the  Milton  and  St. 
Albans  qmulrangles  in  order  to  map  the  unsurveyed  area  along  the  eastern  side  of  [.ake 
Champlain,  norUiward  to  the  Canadian  boundary  line. 

I  suppose  the  south  Atlantic  coast  will  be  next  on  Uiat  list.  I 
believe  it  is. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Smith.  And  no  work^  with  the  exception  of  one  small  area  in 
North  Carolina,  has  been  done  there.  I  will  take  the  full  blame  for 
being  over  modest  in  our  appeals  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  do  not  want  it  that  way.  There  has  been  no 
modesty  in  regard  to  the  demands  for  surveys.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
money  which  was  given. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wiU  say  I  have  put  in  estimates  for  more  money  sev- 
eral times,  but  they  have  not  reached  this  point. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  you  have  never  urged  it  for  this  reason;  you 
have  always  urged  it  for  the  interior  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Smith,  'fiiose  requests  for  increases  have  not  come  as  far  as 
this  committee.  They  have  not  been  in  the  official  estimates.  I 
have  made  this  argument  for  departmental  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  for  $97,000  contemplates  doing  what 
particular  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a  proposed  division  of  it,  which  the  War  Col- 
lege and  the  Survey  have  agreed  upon.  Of  that  $97,000  we  would 
put  $60,000  into  new  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Smith.  That,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  for  this  money  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do  with  it.  We 
do  not  appropriate  money  and  then  have  you  decide  afterwards  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  decision  is  left  with  the  War  College. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  How  do  you  make  up  this  estimate 
of  $97,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  field  work  $60,000,  office  drafting  $9,000,  and  that 
means  not  only  the  office  drafting  on  our  field  wore,  but  incorporat- 
ing some  of  the  areas  which  have  been  partly  mapped  by  the  War 
Department 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
$60,000  for  field  work  without  knowing  where  it  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  do  $60,000  worth  of  the  work,  which  would  be 
approximately  3,000  square  miles,  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  do  that  work  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Down  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  You  can  see  from 
this  map  how  it  was  done  up  in  Maine,  and  here  we  begin  to  get  into 
these  bmnk  areas  which  go  along  the  coast  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  must  have  been  some  area  in  contem- 
plation when  the  estimate  was  prepared. 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  estimate  would  cover  these  areas  in  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Smith.  $60,000  is  not  enough  to  cover  all  the  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  tne  questions  and  not  volunteer 
information.  The  estimate?  of  $97,000  must  have  been  for  certain 
work.  What  work  is  it  designed  to  cover,  and  how  much  is  it  designed 
to  cover  ?  There  must  have  been  some  way  by  which  this  estimate 
of  $97,000  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  is  what  I  think  the  chairman  wishes  to  know. 
You  did  not,  presumably,  just  arbitrarily  estimate  $60,000  for  field 
work.  Your  estimate  of  $60,000  for  field  work  must  have  contem- 
plated either  covering  a  given  area  or  doing  a  certain  percentage  of  a 
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total  area  needed  to  be  done.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  estimate 
of  $60,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  arrived  at  it  in  this  way.  We  took  approxi- 
mately $100,000  as  what  could  be  reasonably  asked  in  1912  ot  Con- 
gress for  this  additional  work,  and  then  itemized  the  expense  of 
mapping  the  desired  area  and  it  made  $97,000.  Under  the  division 
^whicn  we  made  we  divided  it  into  field  work,  $60,000,  oflBce  drafting 
on  the  basis  of  that  field  work  and  work  already  done  by  the  War 
Department,  $9,000;  then  the  engraving  of  those  sheets  so  they  would 
be  ready  for  publication,  $3,000:  the  printing  of  the  maps,  $5,000; 
and  then  for  the  addition  of  military  data  and  cultural  revision  of 
published  maps  and  printing  the  same,  $20,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  it  was  for  no  specific  area  i 

Mr.  Smith.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  At  this  time;  you  are  asking  this 
money  now.  I  am  not  talking  about  foiu*  years  ago.  You  are  asking 
now  lor  $97,000.  What  particular  area  was  it  figured  out  would 
require  $60,000  for  field  work  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  That  is  a  qmestion  of  how  many  miles  you  can 
survey  at  a  certain  cost  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  3,000  square  miles  which  we  would  put 
in  wherever  the  War  Department  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  estimate  is  not  based  upon  any  specific 
statement  of  certain  areas  to  be  mapped  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  based  on  the  idea  of  doing  all  that  the  War 
Department 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  1  asked  if  it  was  based  on  any  specific  areas  which 
have  been  indicated  as  necessary  to  be  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  that  time 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  present 
time.  This  estimate  is  submitted  now  and  I  do  not  care  about  what 
happened  10  years  ago  or  4  years  ago.  There  is  the  statement  here 
that  certain  specific  areas  are  to  be  mapped. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  on  file  a  list  of  what  the  War  Department 
wishes,  and  I  suppose  the  list  now  is  essentially  the  same,  and  as  I 
remember  it  the  south  Atlantic  coast  comes  second. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes;  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  as  I  pointed  out 
here,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  coast,  where  there  is  quite  a  large 
blank  area.  The  12  to  15  sheets  in  here  cover  the  specific  area  esti- 
mated for.  Any  unexpended  balance  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Delaware  area. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  contemplated  this  money  ivill  last? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  purpose  would  be  to  expend  it  just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  how  long  do  you  suppose  it 
would  take  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  expended  within  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  whv  ask  that  it  remain  available  until 
expended  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  I  think  that  is  good  business  policy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  difference' of  opinion. 
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Mr.  Smith.  If  we  did  the  field  work  immediately,  the  ensraving 
and  printing  of  these  maps  wotdd  have  to  follow,  and  I  doubt  n 
that  part  of  the  work  would  be  completed  within  the  next  fiscal 
year;  that  is,  the  year  1917. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Your  point  would  then  be  covered  if  that  portion 
only  which  related  to  the  printing  was  made  available  imtil  expended ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  would  be  all  that  we  would  ask  in  that 
matter  because  we  intend  to  do  the  field  work  immediately. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Mr.  Smith,  has  there  ever  been  any  estimate  made 
of  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  the  work  which  the  War  Department 
wants  done  and  the  money  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  estimated  recently  that  there  are  262,000  square 
miles  of  coast  and  border;  that  is,  frontier  to  be  surveyed,  and 
4,433  square  miles  to  be  brought  up  to  date  or  resurveyed,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  When  you  say  ''coast,"  how  far  back  do  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Smtth.  About  20  miles  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes;  about  20  miles. 

Mr.  Sherley.  In  figuring  on  that  sum  do  you  contemplate  using 
any  of  the  funds  that  you  have  heretofore  had  for  survey  work  in 
domg  coast  survey,  or  do  you  expect  to  continue  that  on  the  same 
scale  and  character  heretofore  and  to  get  in  addition  such  annual 
appropriations  as  will  go  to  this  $6,000,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  not  think  we  would  keep  the  work  away  from 
the  coast,  but  would  try  to  continue  as  we  have  in  the  past  and  do 
just  as  much  along  the  coast  as  we  coiJd. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Apparently,  you  have  done  very  little  along  the 
coast  heretofore. 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  if  you  will  look  at  that  map  I  think  you  will  see 
that  there  is  a  pretty  good  amount  that  has  been  done  along  the 
coast  line. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  coast,  of  course,  covers  the  whole  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  must  be  entirely  unnecessary 
for  military  purposes;  for  instance,  there  are  portions  of  the  coast 
such  as  the  coast  of  Florida  where  there  is  no  danger  of  any  enemy 
attacking. 

Gen.  Macx)mb.  Florida? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  do  not  know  where  there  is  danger  of  an  enemy 
attacking  and  we  must  have  maps  of  the  whole  of  our  coast  because 
we  must  have  to  prepare  for  attacks  everywhere. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  But  can  you  imagine  a  naval  attack  and  a  land  attack 
in  force  ever  being  made  on  Florida;  I  should  not  suppose  so. 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  are  not  asking  for  that  now. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  However,  of  course,  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Gen.  Macomb.  That  would  probably  be  one  of  the  last  portions 
surveyed.  What  we  want  especially  are  these  areas  up  near  the  south 
Atlantic  coast. 

^Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  had  in  mind  this  estimate  of 
$6,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  matter  I  did  not  discuss  at  all.  The  military 
authorities  wanted  to  get  started  on  this  portion  along  the  south 
Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  Mr.  Smith,  in  reference  to  the  262,000  square  miles 
of  coast  area  which  you  mentioned,  are  those  coast  areas  that  have  so 
far  not  been  mappea  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  because  I  also  added  4,433  square  miles  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  or  resui^eyed. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  there  are  262,000  square  miles  which  is  a  part 
of  the  general  work  which  you  would  ultunately  do  if  you  mapped 
toDOgraphicaUy  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  that  include  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  :  that  does  not  include  Alaska. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  continental  United  States  alone  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  character  of  work  do  you  contemplate  under 
this  appropriation,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  your  basic  maps,  the 
standard  work  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  The  mile  scale — 1  mile  to  the  inch. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  what  contour  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  that  would  depend.  I  suppose  they  would 
want  a  rather  small  contour  interval  in  the  South. 

Mr.  MoNDBLL.  What  is  this  scale  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  of  Monterey  Bay,  and  that  is  25  feet  contour 
interval. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  scale  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  mile.    This  was  surveyed  in  1911  and  1912. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  doing  this  work  you  will  do  it  approximately  as 
you  would  do  it  if  you  were  not  doing  it  for  military  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  your  topographical  work 
is  concerned,  you  are  carrying  it  on  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  your 
general  topographical  siu^ey  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Except  that  we  are  furnishing  in  addition  to  what 
appears  on  the  map  a  considerable  amount  m  military  information, 
as  requested  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Now,  a  query  right  there,  because  that  is  a  point  I 
want  to  cajl  the  chairman's  attention  to  in  connection  with  this 
estimate.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  the  people  who  ought  to  put 
the  military  features  on  the  maps  are  the  Army  officers,  for  various 
reasons.  First,  they  know  exactly;  what  they  want,  and,  second,  it 
familiarizes  the  Army  engineers  with  the  territory,  and  it  seems  to 
me  doubtfid  wisdom  to  go  further  with  the  Geological  Survey  than 
to  authorize  them  to  do  the  work  and  make  the  maps  they  would 
otherwise  make.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  engineers  should  do 
whatever  additional  work  is  necessary,  first,  because  they  know 
what  they  want,  and,  second,  because  they  ought  to  do  that  work 
in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  training  which  woidd  be  necessary  to 
prepare  themselves  for  times  of  war  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  seems  to  me  highly  important  that  that  should 
be  done  by  the  Army  engineers. 

Gen.  Macomb.  That  is  true,  and  they  will  do  it  anyway,  and  if 
the  Geological  Survey  will  do  the  other  work  that  will  help  us. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  can  do  the  primary  work. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes.  The  point  is,  we  nave  not  enough  engineers 
to  furnish  the  maps  as  fast  as  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  nor  can 
enough  line  officers  be  spared  for  the  ptlrpose. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  might  add  that  for  seven  years  we  have  been  furnish- 
ing that  kind  of  iniormation.  Whenever  we  get  out  a  map  like  that 
[indicating]  we  send  it  over  to  the  War  Department — ^a  map  marke^l 
up  with  considerable  additional  information,  regarding  the  character 
oi  the  fords,  the  height  of  bridges,  the  length  of  bridges,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  the  railroad  cuts  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  so  much,  but  we  have  given  them  the  water  t^Liik^. 
blacksmith  shops,  that  kind  of  information  that  does  ftot  appear  on 
the  map.  The  man  making  the  topographic  survey  has  been  all  over 
that  area,  and  he  knows  those  things  and  at  very  relatively  slight 
expense  he  gets  that  additional  information. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  In  any  event  you  would  make  a  map  in  addition  to 
the  map  made  by  the  Geological  Survey,  or  is  it  your  idea,  under  thi- 
joint  appropriation,  that  you  would  do  everything  that  was  necessary  * 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  would  give  them  the  data  which  they  have  noi 
got  and  they  would  print  it  on  the  map.  We  have  not  the  appliances 
for  such  work.  Here  is  the  kind  of  iniormation  that  I  speak  of  which 
has  been  plotted  in  on  this  map  in  red  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Did  you  get  that  through  your  men  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  Geological  Survey  in  this  in- 
stance had  not  gathered  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Do  you  contemplate  giving  the  timbered  arenas. 
Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  now  do  that  throughout  the  country.     That  map  is 

i'ust  exactly  the  kind  of  a  map  that  we  would  have  surveyed  and  would 
lave  published  if  there  had  not  been  any  demands  upon  us  by  tht 
War  College. 

Mr.  Borland.  This  map  [indicating]  is  sufficient  for  the  War 
Department  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  satisfies  them. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  add  further  information  I 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes.  But  that  example  is  more  complete  than  the 
ordinary  map  because  they  have  taken  the  pains  to  put  in  the  tim- 
bered areas,  which  never  has  been  done  heretofore.  Here  is  the  kind 
of  a  map  which  did  not  have  the  timbered  areas  and  we  had  to  go  out 
and  get  them.  Gen.  Wood,  in  making  his  plans  for  maneuvers  and  for 
defense,  wants  a  map  of  this  kind  with  the  wooded  areas  so  that  he  cnn 
properly  tell  about  the  movement  of  the  troops. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  You  would  have  to  get  that  in  any  event  'i 

Gen.  Macomb.  As  the  chairman  has  just  suggested,  that  is  an 
exceedinglv  valuable  method  of  educating  the  officers,  to  send  thoin 
out  with  that  map  so  far  as  completed  and  make  them  get  the  data 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Your  idea  then  would  be  to  have  the  Geological 
Survey  make  a  map  complete  for  all  of  your  purposes  except  as  to 
the  aaditional  data  relative  to  the  strength  ol  bridges  and  matters 
of  that  kind  which  you  would  put  on  a  separate  sheet  1 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  engineer  officers. 
Of  course,  most  of  them  are  busy  anyway  on  details  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  They  are. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  line  officers  whom 
you  say  should  be  given  some  opportunity  to  have  practical  experi- 
ence along  this  Une  ? 
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Gen.  Macomb.  We  have  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  Borland.  Those  men  must  bo  kept  busy  anyway,  they  are 
in  the  Government  service? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Borland.  The  (question  is  how  much  can  they  do  and  how 
much  ought  the  Geological  Survey  to  do  ? 

Gen,  Macomb.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  propose. 

Mr.  Borland.  It  is  true  that  the  Geological  Survey  can  do  a  large 

f^art  of  the  work  and  thereby  relieve  your  force,  but  you,  having  a 
orce  anyway,  how  much  of  a  base  must  the  Geological  Survey  pre- 
pare in  order  for  you  to  do  the  rest  of  the  work  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  They  must  make  what  we  call  the  control,  that  is 
the  accurate  survey,  including  triangulation,  and  while  doing  that 
they  can  just  as  well  collect  data  regarding  railroad  cuts,  bridges, 
and  fords  which  we  are  trying  to  teach  thom  to  do.  One  way  to  do 
that  would  be  as  soon  as  this  scheme  gets  into  operation  to  send  out 
with  them  some  of  our  officers  or  draftsmen  to  work  in  the  field  with 
them  so  as  to  work  together.  We  have  never  been  able  to  do  that 
because  we  never  had  the  money. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  They  could  put  in  the  wooded  sections  ? 

Gen,  Macomb.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  do  that  work  splendidly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are'going  to  have  a  number  of  additional  offi- 
cers, and  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  have  an  officer  in  the  field  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  No,  sir.  We  propose  to  utiUze  all  our  officers,  and 
they  will  be  very  busy  anyway. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Geological  Survey  could  not, 
without  any  extra  expense  to  speak  of,  when  doing  all  tms  triangula- 
tion, put  in  the  woods  and  many  of  the  roads,  if  you  would  tell  tnem 
just  what  you  wanted  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  have,  absolutely.  We  have  given  them  an 
accurate  list  of  everything  we  think  snould  be  put  in.  That  can  be 
done,  but  not  without  extra  expense,  because  it  takes  a  Uttle  more 
time.  Mr.  Smith  knows  that  himself  as  a  practical  surveyor,  and  so 
do  I,  because  the  other  work  would  be  done  more  quickly  if  you  left 
out  such  data.  But  the  additional  material  is  worth  every  cent  it 
costs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir.  The  agreement  of  October,  1911,  with  an 
accompanying  memorandum. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Please  send  us  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
IN   REGARD  TO  THE   TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING   OF  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

I.  The  undereigned,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  H.  Houghton,  General  Staff,  and 
Mr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  having  been 
designated,  respectively,  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
confer  as  to  the  best  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  two  departments  in  order  that 
the  topographic  maps  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  mav  more  fully  serve  the  needs 
of  the  War  Department,  submit  this  agreement  as  the  best  plan  for  accomplishing 
the  object  desired. 

I I .  That  in  consideration  of  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  War  Department  as  set 
forth  herein,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to  enter  upon  its  atlas  sheets  resulting 
from  future  surveys  and  resurveys,  and  whose  scales  are  1:62,600  or  larger,  the  fol- 
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lowing  information,  in  addition  to  the  topographic  information  now  appearing  od  ixf 
latest  maps  of  the  scales  indicated,  including  timber  areas: 

(a)  Fordabilitv  of  streams  by  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

(6)  Width  and  depth  of  water,  character  of  bottom,  and  height  and  slope  of  banks 
of  all  unfordable  streams  at  points  of  crossing. 

(c)  Kind,  character  of  material,  length,  width,  and  height  above  water  of  important 
wagon  and  railroad  bridges. 

(of)  Location  and  nature  of  ferries. 

(e)  Location  of  highest  points  of  hills  and  ridges. 

(/)  Location  in  country  districts  of  saw  and  grist  mills,  waterworks,  roundhou*)^, 
churches,  schoolhouses,  permanent  post  offices,  and  blacksmith  shops. 

III.  That  should  any  section  of  the  country  be  so  arid,  level,  or  unimportant  as  to 
justify  mapping  on  a  scale  smaller  than  1:62,500,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to 
enter  on  the  corresponding  atlas  sheets  as  many  of  the  topographic  features  specified 
in  the  preceding  section  as  the  scale  of  the  map  will  permit. 

IV.  That  the  conventional  signs  and  abbreviations  shall  be  those  agreed  upon  by 
the  War  Department  and  Geological  Survey. 

V.  That  for  the  present  the  Geological  Survey  agrees,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  con- 
centxate  its  efforts  on  those  unmapped  areas  of  the  United  States  along  the  coast  line^ . 
particularly  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers,  and  in  the 
future  to  comply,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  requests  that  may  be  made  by  the  War 
Department  to  map  those  areas  of  the  United  States  which  tiiat  department  may  be 
desirous  of  having  speedily  mapped  for  military  purposes. 

VI.  That  to  enable  the  Geological  Survey  to  accomplish  the  additional  work  indi- 
cated above,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  progress  in  mapping 
the  United  States,  the  War  Department  agrees  to  secure  annual  appropriations  of 
about  $60,000.  to  be  expended  by  the  Geological  Siirvey  for  this  purpose.* 

VII.  That  should  the  War  Department  at  any  time  desire  the  Geological  Survey  to 
prepare  any  special  maps  for  military  purposes,  said  department  agrees  to  secure 
therefor  the  necessary  appropriation  expendable  by  the  Geological  Survey  or  provide 
other  means  of  compensation. 

VIII.  That  to  enable  the  War  Department  to  have  in  its  possession  military  map? 
of  the  country  around  Monterey  Bay,  California,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to 
survey  and  map  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible:  Provided,  The  War  DepartmeDt 
secures  an  appropriation  therefor  of  1^7,000,  the  mapping  in  this  case  to  cover  the 
following  quadrangles:  New  Almaden,  Moigan  Hill,  Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  Holister. 
and  Pajaro.  If  any  portion  of  this  appropriation  remains  unexpended  alter  mappiiif 
the  area  indicated,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to  expend  the  same  in  mapping  sacn 
other  area  or  areas  as  the  War  Department  may  desire.** 

IX.  That  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to  furnish  the  Military  Information  Section  of 
the  General  Staff,  without  cost,  100  copies  of  each  military  atlas  sheet  of  its  topog^raphic 
map  of  the  United  States  prepared  under  this  agreement,  as  soon  as  such  sheet  is  com- 
pleted. If  at  any  time  thereafter  the  War  Department  should  require  additiona] 
sheets,  the  Geological  Survey  will  furnish  the  same  at  cost  of  printing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  War  Department,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  map  work  on  its  own  account, 
agrees  to  furnish  tne  Geological  Survey  with  a  photographic  copy  of  each  completed 
nonconfidential  sheet. 

X.  That  this  agreement  shall  become  binding  and  replace  the  agreement  of  Januar>' 
12,  1905,  only  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Geo.  Otis  Smith, 
Director  United  States  Geological  Storey. 

D.  H.  BOUOHTON, 

Lieutenant  Colonely  General  Staff, 
Chairman  Military  Information  Committee. 
Approved. 

W.  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved :  Subject  to  accompanying  memorandum  of  October  14,  1911. 

Robert  Shaw  Ouver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

♦The  following  form  of  appropriation  is  recommended: 

For  securing  such  extra  topographical  data  as  are  requested  by  the  War  Department,  and  tncnviiKC 
and  printing  the  same  on  atlas  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey,  160,000,  to  be  immediately  araSable  and 
to  be  expended  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

**The  following  form  of  appropriation  is  recommended: 

For  special  topographic  surveys  of  areas  selected  by  the  War  Dmartment,  t37,000,  to  be  immediately 
avaflable  and  expendable  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Waahinytoriy  D.  C,  October  U,  1911. 
Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Subject:  Cooperation  of  the  War  and  Interior  Departments  concerning  topographic 
map  making. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  Colonel  John  Biddle,  General  Staff,  dated  October  11, 
1911,  submitting  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  re6])ective  departments 
concerned  and  to  the  approval  of  said  agreement  by  this  department,  it  is  noted  that 
Article  VI  thereof  stipulates  that  the  War  Department  agrees  to  procure  annual 
appropriations  of  about  $60,000,  to  be  expendea  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  this 
purpose  without  the  War  Department  having  jurisdiction  over  the  expenditiures  of 
the  appropriations  so  secured  or  the  necessity  therefor.  The  legislation  proposed  in 
said  agreement  to  canv  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  into  effect  in  accordance  with 
Article  VI  would  result  in  this  department's  estimates  being  increased  each  year  by 
the  amoimt  estimated  without  a  corresponding  offset  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  previous  year;  i.  e.,  the  War  Department  would  be  chared  with  the  amount 
estimated,  while  the  Interior  Department  would  be  credited  with  the  amount  appro- 
priated. This  objection  can  be  met  by  the  substitute  draft  of  legislation,  which 
follows: 

TOPOGRAPHIC  HAPS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

'*  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  United  Stat^  Geological  Survey  for  additional 
expenses  incurred  in  securing  such  extra  topographic  data  as  are  requested  by  the 
War  Department,  and  engraving  and  printing  me  same  on  atlas  sheets  of  the  United 
States  Geolop[ical  Survey,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars:  Providedy  That  of  the  foregoing  amount  the 
sum  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may 
be  expended  for  special  topographic  surveys  of  areas  selected  by  the  War  Depsrt- 
ment:  Provided  further.  That  to  enable  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  carry 
on  this  work,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  advance  from  tnis  appro- 

fTiation  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  may  request.'' 
Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  agree  to  these  views  and  this  form  of  appro- 
priation, it  is  directed  that  a  supplemental  estimate  be  submitted  to  the  Sea«tary 
of  the  Treasury  for  transmisBion  to  Congress  in  due  season. 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  have  submitted  your  regular  estimates? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  contemplate  doing  any  coast  work  with 
that  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  finish  up  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Did  you  propose,  in  the  event  this  item  was  not 
allowed,  to  pursue  your  old  policy  or  to  change  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  K  nothing  has  been  done  this  year  as  nothing 
was  done  last  year,  we  would  continue  to  allot  some  of  our  money 
to  meeting  this  demand. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  did  you  not  bring  this  to  our  attention  at  the 
time  you  were  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  this  matter  was  pending  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  and  I  considered  it  a  special  item,  but  I  want  to 
say  frankly  that  if  nothing  had  been  done  or  if  nothing  is  done  that 
some  of  the  money  of  the  regidar  appropriation  will  be  devoted  to 
this  kind  ot  work^ust  as  it  has  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Wnat  do  you  say  as  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
most  of  the  regular  appropriation  and  doing  this  sort  of  work  and 
cutting  out  a  lot  of  the  otner  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  call  a  halt  on  some  other  phases  of  work 
thai  are  already  in  progress,  and  that  would  mean  that  we  would 
stop  some  of  our  oil  geology  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Indiana. 
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Mr.  Sherley.  Eliminating  that,  how  about  all  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  mean  that  if  we  devoted  so  much  of  this 
nioney  that  we  were  not  able  to  continue  some  cooperation  with 
interior  States  that  we  would  have  more  of  a  force  than  we  would  be 
able  to  handle  with  our  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Why  can  not  you  secure  cooperation  with  the 
border  States  ?     Has  any  eflFort  ever  been  made  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes^  sir.  There  has  been  pending  for  several  months 
correspondence  with  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Adjutant  General 
has  become  interested  in  the  matter  of  preparedness  and  would  like  to 
cooperate,  but  it  is  dependent  upon  his  State  appropriating  funds  for 
these  surveys  to  meet  military  needs. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Have  you  taken  this  up  with  the  other  border  States 
and  asked  them  to  cooperate? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  done  except  with 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Has  the  War  Department  taken  up  the  subject  with 
the  military  departments  of  the  various  border  States  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  engineers  have  done  the  best  they  could  to  do 
this  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  mean  have  you  made  anv  effort  to  awaken  the 
border  States  to  the  need  of  cooperation  ?  i  ou  probably  kno^^  that 
we  have  for  some  years  pursued  a  system  of  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  regard  to  the  topographic  and  ^eolo^icai  work.  Has  the 
War  Department  ever  considered  the  advisability  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  aU  of  these  border  States  the  desiraoility  of  their  coop- 
erating by  furnishing  some  of  the  money? 

Gen.  Macomb.  They  have  in  this  way,  by  trying  to  get  them  to 
cooperate  in  county  surveys.  Those  county  surveys  help  us  out  with 
the  work  we  are  doing.  We  get  the  county  surveyors  interested, 
and  have  done  so  in  times  past. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  did  not  ask  of  the  States  appropriations  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  fo\md  anything  of  that  kind 
on  record.     I  am  comparatively  a  new  arrival  here. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  topographic  work  is  expended  in  the  public-land 
States  ? 

Mr.  Smfih.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  40  per  cent  is  expended  in  the  States  in  which 
there  are  no  public  lands  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  work  more  important  than  the  work 
of  surveying  these  areas  which  the  War  Department  says  is  essential 
in  the  nonpublic  land  States  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  willing  to  see  a  larger  part  of  the  40  per 
cent  diverted  to  this  purpose,  provided  that  there  could  be  some  way 
to  «ecure  cooperation. 

Mr.  Sherley.  How  about  the  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  public-land  States  ? 

Mr.  Sherley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Take  the  State  of  Wyoming  where  we  want  to  survey 
some  of  the  oil  fields,  and  the  same  is  true  of  California,  we  will  not 
finish  that  work.     Take  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  where  we  vrish 
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to  survey  some  areas  in  connection  with  the  water  utilization  either 
by  irrigation  or  by  connection  with  water  power. 

Mr.  Sheeley.  rresumably,  there  is  reason  for  your  surveying  any- 
\%"here,  but  the  question  is  where  the  work  should  be  halted  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  drew  all  of  this  topographic  monejr  to  the  border 
that  would  stop  certain  geological  ana  land  classification  work  in  the 
Wc  stern  States — not  necessarfly  stop  it  this  vear,  but  stop  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  did  not  suggest  taking  all  of  it.  That  is  going  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you  the  view 
you  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  committee.  My  need  for  doing 
it  is  the  absence  of  it  controlling  you  in  the  past.  We  are  now  met 
with  the  military  necessity  of  doing  this  work,  and  I  present  it  back 
to  you  for  consideration  m  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
general  funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  During  this  term  of  years  we  have  not  been  blind  to 
the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  the  War  Department  and  have 
cooperated. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  it  has  been  negli^ble. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  negligible  amount  that  we 
have  done  around  Monterey  Bay.  We  will  complete  that  unit  by 
the  first  of  July.  In  thepastfour  years$18,397  has  been  expended  in  the 
topographic  survey  of  the  group  of  five  quadrangles  around  Monterey 
Bay,  at  the  special  request  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  agreement  of  1912,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  Geological  Survey  agreed  to  put  on  its  maps  certain 
information  desired  by  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  War  Department  undertook  to  secure 
from  Congress  $60,000  a  year  to  pay  for  the  additional  work  of  putting 
on  that  additional  information  ? 

Mr.  SsiiTH.  And  mapping  additional  areas. 

The  Chairman.  No.  The  agreement  provided  that  the  War 
Department  would  try  to  get  $37,000  to  pay  you  for  the  Monterey 
survey  and  then  if  there  were  some  additional  areas  to  be  surveyed 
to  get  additional  sums  for  that  purpose,  but  the  agreement  con- 
templated that  you  would  simply  put  additional  information  on  the 
maps  that  you  were  then  engaged  in  making  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  not  that  a  very  extensive  new  field  was 
to  be  entered  upon  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  so  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  read  the  agreement. 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  chairman  is  right.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
worded  in  the  appropriation  act,  but  that  is  not  in  accordance 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  the  way  the  agreement  reads. 

Gen.  Macomb.  The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  was  that 
the  chairman  was  reading  the  appended  memorandum,  dated  Octo- 
ber 14,  1911,  giving  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War's  proposition  for 
wording  the  estimate  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  the  estimate  was  submitted  in  1912  ? 

Gen.  Macomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  the  estimate  of  1912  and  resubmit  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Macomb.  No;  I  beg  pardon.  We  wish  now  to  use  the  larger 
amount  for  surveying  new  areas,  the  smaller  for  incidentals. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  any  specific  area  being  designated  for 
original  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Article  5  of  the  agreement  then  entered  into  reads  as 
follows : 

V.  That  for  the  present  the  Geological  Survey  agrees,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  those  unmapped  areas  of  the  United  States  along^  the  coast  lines, 
particularly  the  Pacific  Ocean  ana  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers;  and,  in  the 
future,  to  comply,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  requests  that  may  be  made  by  the  Wir 
Department  to  map  those  areas  of  the  United  States  which  that  department  may  be 
desirous  of  having  speedily  mapped  for  military  purposes. 

That  contemplated,  as  I  supposed,  additional  areas  as  well  as 
additional  field  work  on  the  areas  to  be  mapped  under  the  regular 
appropriation. 

This  is  article  8: 

Vlll.  That  to  enable  the  War  Department  to  have  in  its  possession  miliatry  maps  of 
the  countrv  around  Monterey  Bay,  California,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to  survey 
and  map  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible:  Provided^  The  War  Department  secures  an 
appropriation  therefor  of  $37,000,  the  mapjping  in  this  case  to  cover  tbe  foUowing 

?iiadrangles:  New  Almaden,  Morgan  Hill,  uilroy  Hot  Springs,  Holister,  and  Pajaro. 
f  any  portion  of  this  appropriation  remains  unexpended  after  mapping  the  area 
indicated,  the  Geological  Survey  agrees  to  expend  the  same  in  mapping  such  other 
area  or  areas  as  the  War  Department  may  desire. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  $37,000  you  have  in  here  and  the 
$60,000  was  for  the  other  part  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  that  money? 

Gen.  Macomb.  We  require  the  money  for  use  in  another  place,  ap- 
pUed  on  another  portion  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  in  the  record  the  proposed  distribution  of  the 
$97,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  mean  as  regards  the  areas,  but  I  stated  regard- 
ing the  allotment  of  that  to  the  different  types  of  work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  did  maKe  a  statement  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  unmapped  coast  line,  13,000 
linear  miles,  and  that  would  make  an  area  of  about  260,000  square 
miles. 

A  tiantic  coast :  Miles  immapiMd. 

Maine 76 

Delaware 97 

Maryland 620 

Virginia 690 

North  Carolina. . .- 1, 036 

South  Carolina 281 

Georgia 166 

Florida 714 

3,680 

Gulf  coast: 

Florida 1,273 

Alabama 174 

Mississippi 86 

Louisiana 626 

Texas 973 

3.132 

Pacific  coast: 

California 749 

Oregon 349 

Washington 827 

1,925 
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Mexican  border:  Miles  unmapped. 

Texas 550 

New  Mexico 175 

Arizona 250 

California 60 

1,035 

C  anadian  border: 

Washington 173 

Idaho 5 

Montana 325 

North  DakoU 300 

Minnesota 700 

Wisconsin 130 

Michigan 1,080 

New  York 25 

Vermont 70 

New  Hampshire 45 

Maine 480 

3,333 

Total 13, 106 


Monday,  May  15,  1916. 

MILITARY  POSTS,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRIG.  GEH.  HElfEY  G.  SHAEPE,  ACTING 
QUABTEBMASTEB  GEJTEBAL,  AND  COL.  ISAAC  W.  LITTELL, 
ASSISTANT. 

STOREHOUSES  AT  FORT  SHAFTER. 

The  Chairbian.  We  have  before  us  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
$127,650  for  the  construction  of  10  storehouses  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Hawaii,  including  necessary  railroad  sidings,  etc.,  for  reserve  supplies. 
Fort  Snafter  is  the  depot  at  Honolulu  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  they  intend  to  erect  the 
storehouses. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  there  now  i 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  storehouses.  There  are  four 
regiments  of  Infantry  and  one  battalion  of  Engineers  eventually  to 
be  stationed  there.  The  garrison  at  present  is  one  regiment  of  Infan- 
try, one  company  of  Simal  Corps,  and  one  company  of  Engineers; 
but  these  buildings  are  for  the  reserve  supplies  for  the  entire  island. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  data  I  have  on  the  subject: 

It  ip  contemplated  to  construct  10  storehouses  at  Fort  Shafter,  II.  T.,  including 
necessary  railroad  sidings,  etc.,  for  reserve  supplies.  This  estimate  is  submitted  in 
compliance  with  the  following  letter  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  viz: 

2373947)  War  Department, 

The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

WashingtoHy  February  28,  1916. 
From:  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 
To:  The  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army. 

Subject:  Supplemental  estimate,  fiscal  year  1917,  for  erection  of  reserve  storehouses. 
Fort  Shafter.  H.  T. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  desires  that  you  submit  without  delay  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  for  the  erection  of  reserve  storehouses  at  Fort  Shatter,  H.  T. 

W.  M.  Wright,  Adjutant  General. 
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Id  the  general  scheme  for  the  defenses  of  Oahu  as  outlined  in  public  document  27t> 
Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  was  included  an  item  of  $140,000  for  the  confitruc> 
tion  of  reserve  storehouses,  also  an  item  of  $25,000  for  the  railroad  sidings,  etc.,  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  same.  The  original  estimate  for  these  storehouses  w&* 
based  on  the  construction  of  20  buildings,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  to  be  42  by 
110  feet,  thus  affording  92,400  square  feet  of  storage  space. 

A  communication  from  the  department  commander,  Hawaiian  Department,  dated 
December  16, 1914,  stated  that  a  t3rpe  plan  for  these  storehouses  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Hawaiian  authorities,  building  to  be  approximately  50  feet  wide  ana  as  lone  a:" 
required,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit;  and  that  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
amount  of  storage  space  will  require  2,053  linear  feet  of  storehouse,  50  feet  wide,  at  ui 
approximate  cost  of  $50  per  linear  foot,  or  a  total  of  $102,650. 

The  amount  estimatea  for  the  railroad  sidings  is  $25,000.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 3,850  feet,  costing  $6  per  foot  or  $23,100,  will  be  required,  and  thai  $1.9iiU 
will  be  required  to  cover  such  contingencies  as  extra  filling,  etc.  This  contemplates 
a  firstnclass  track  with  stone  ballasted  roadbed  that  would  require  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense for  upkeep. 

February  1,  1915,  this  office  in  letter  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  recom- 
mended that  the  layout  of  the  storehouses  as  indicated  on  blue  print  submittCKi  by  the 
department  authorities,  Hawaiian  Department,  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  that  10  storehouses  of  the  dimensions  indicated  on  the  blue  print  be  constructed 
instead  of  the  20  as  originally  estimated  for  in  this  ofi&ce.  The  above  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  the  Secretarv  of  War  on  February  12,  1915,  and  blue  print 
marked  A  is  nerewith,  showing  such  layout  and  the  approval  thereon. 


NECESSITY  FOR   RESERVE   STOREHOUSES. 

in  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  dated  July  30, 1913,  it  was  stated  that  these 
reserve  storehouses  were  to  hold : 

'*Six  months'  supply  of  rations  and  clothing  for  the  command,  together  with  a  sur- 
plus of  flour,  bacon,  conee,  and  salt,  to  be  available  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitantf 
of  the  city  of  Honolulu  in  case  of  necessity. 

'* Medical  supplies  for  six  months. 

'^Ordnance  stores  and  anaimunition,  including  heaver  intrenching  tools,  aandbagp. 
barbed  wire,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  intrenched  lines." 

The  troops  to  be  supplied  by  this  depot  under  the  general  scheme  of  defense  will 
consist  of  the  following  garrisons  at  statutory  strength: 


Schofleld  Barracks: 

2  regiments  of  Infantry 

1  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  (Light). 
1  battalion  of  Heavy  Field  ArtUlery. 

1  field  company,  Signal  Corps 

1  tdegraph  oompanv,  Signal  Corps . . 

1  aeronautical  squadron 

2  ambulance  companies 

1  regiment  Cavalry 


Fort  Sbafter: 

4  regiments  of  Infantry. . 
1  battalion  of  Engineers . 


204 
15 


210 


Fort  Ruger: 

2  companies  of  Coast  Artillery 

1  company  of  Heavy  Siege  Artillery. 


Fort  Kamehameha:  8  companies  of  Coast  Artillery 

Fort  De  Russy:  2  companies  of  Coast  Artillery 

Fort  Armstrong:  Detachment  of  fiO  men,  Coast  Artillery. 

Orand  total 


6 
3 


9 


24 
6 


,M 


V24» 


50 


SOS 


!«.«'» 
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June  2,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  War  directed  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
to  ascertain  what  reserve  supplies  are  kept  stored  in  Oahu  by  the  various  supply 
depMkrtments,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  approved  proceea 
ings  of  the  Oahu  defense  board,  dated  July  31,  1912. 

The  replies  indicate: 

(a)  Tluit  the  Signal  Corps  maintAiTiH  a  storeroom  at  Honolulu  and  keeps  there  a 
supply  of  all  unit  accountcubilit^r  material  as  well  as  miscellaneous  eauipment. 

(6)  Most  of  the  engineer  equipment  and  supplies  required  can  oe  purchased  in 
Honolulu  when  needed.  Of  the  articles  which  can  not  be  purchased,  a  portion  are 
on  hand  in  the  Honolulu  depot,  and  the  remainder  have  not  as  yet  been  supplied, 
principally  on  account  of  lack  of  storage  facilities. 

(c^  Medical  supplies  for  routine  issues,  and  a  reserve  for  15,000  persons  for  a  period 
of  six  months  hiave  been  accumulated,  and  temporarily  stored  at  the  New  York 
medical  supply  depot  preparatory  to  shipment  to  Honolulu  as  soon  as  a  medical 
storehouse  can  be  provided  at  that  place. 

(d)  Among  other  thin^  the  Ordnance  Department  has  stored  at  Fort  Kamehameha 
the  ordnance  stores  considered  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  one  Infantry  division 
in  the  field  for  six  months,  except  ammunition. 

(c)  Six  months'  supply  of  important  nonperishable  ration  articles  for  the  number 
of  troops  in  the  islands,  and  three  months'  supply  of  the  less  imi)ortant  parts  of  the 
ration  and  of  sales  stores  are  kept  on  hand,  also  a  reserve  of  clothing,  blankets,  hats, 
lemns,  and  shelter  halves. 

In  a  communication  from  the  department  commander,  Hawaiian  Department, 

dated  December  16,  1914,  a  statement  is  contained  that  the  following  amount  of 

storage  space  will  be  required  for  reserve  supplies: 

Square  feet. 

Department  engineer 6, 260 

Department  signal  officer 5, 000 

Department  oranance  officer 27, 200 

Depatm  ent  quartermaster: 

Subsistence,  six  months 22,  OOO 

Forage,  two  months 10, 400 

Miscellaneous 12, 40O 

Department  suigeon 8, 50O 

Artillery  district  engineer 90O 

Artillery  district  oranance  officer 10, 000 

Total 102 .  650 

The  Chairman.  You  have  storehouses  out  there  for  current 
needs? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  No,  sir;  we  only  rent  a  few  storehouses  out  there 
for  current  needs. 

The  following  leases  are  now  in  effect  for  rental  of  storage  base  at 
Honolulu,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  if  the  reserve  storehouses 
are  authorized:  Two-storv  building  (4,400-  square  feet  floor  space 
each  floor)  for  storehouse  lor  subsistence  supphes,  at  $160  per  month, 
or  $1,920  per  year.  Second  floor  of  brick  warehouse,  comer  of 
Queen  and  Maunekea  Streets,  for  use  as  medical  supply  house,  at 
$50per  month,  or  $600  per  year,  making  a  total  of  $2,520  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tnese  storehouses  for  reserve  supplies  for  the 
entire  garrison  and  for  the  population  of  Honolulu  for  six  months  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  as  lar  as  subsistence  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Borland.  How  does  the  new  storage  space  compare  with  your 
rented  storage  space  ? 

Gen.  SiiARPE.  The  rented  space  is  very  small,  4,400  square  feet  on 
each  floor,  making  a  total  of  8,800  square  feet,  and  then  there  is  the 
second  floor  of  a  brick  warehouse.  Those  are  only  for  the  current  re- 
quirements and  we  could  dispense  with  them  if  we  get  these  buildings 
for  the  reserve  supplies. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  floor  space  you  are  proposing  to 
provide? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  One  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet. 

fiCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  BUn^DINGS,  ROADS,  WALKS,  SEWERS,  ETC.,  FOR 
TWO  REGIMENTS  OF  INFANTRY,  ONE  REGIMENT  OF  CAVALRY,  ONE 
REGIMENT   OF   FIELD  ARTILLERY. 

The  Chairman.  In  House  Document  No.  1035  you  are  asking  for 
$2,077,263  for  military  post,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  for  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  buildings,  water  and  sewer  systems,  roads, 
walks,  etc.,  required  to  complete  permanent  accommodations  not 
already  provided  for  two  regiments  of  Inf antiy,  one  regiment  of  Cav- 
alry, and  one  regiment  of  Field  Artillery.  What  have  we  provided 
there  thus  far  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  You  mean  the  total  appropriations  which  have  been 
made? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Schofield  Barracks. 

Gen.  Sharpe.  $1,616,669.71. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  provided  what? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  That  has  provided  three  battalion  barracks  for  one 
regiment  of  Infantry,  one  administration  building  for  Infantry,  and 
a  sewage-disposal  plant,  making  $413,000.  E^ve  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  headquarters  of  two 
squadrons  of  Cavalry.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  miscella- 
neous purposes  and  for  other  items  in  the  way  of  a  laundry,  water 
system,  and  a  portion  of  the  sewer  system  amounts  to  $653,669.71, 
making  a  total  of  $1,616,669.71. 

The  Chairman.  What  force  have  you  there? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  We  have  now  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  one  of 
Oavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  Field  Artillery.  That  is  the  present 
garrison.  The  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  directed  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  instructions  of  March  24,  1916, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  appropriations  made  or  contem- 
plated in  the  next  fiscal  year,  1917,  and  as  it  was  the  intention  to 
endeavor  to  get  along  with  the  temporary  quarters  which  they  have 
over  there.  There  were  two  storms,  however,  which  occurred,  one 
in  December  and  one  in  January.  These  quarters  were  wrecked  ab- 
solutely, and  nothing  left  of  them  practically.  I  have  photographs 
here  to  show  you  the  condition  of  the  quarters.  I  should  like  to  say 
further  that  under  House  Document  276  the  total  estimate  for  the 
construction  of  Camp  Schofield  was  $2,971,543,  of  which  I  stated 
$413,000  was  appropriated,  making  $2,558,543  still  to  be  appropriated. 
The  purpose  is  now  to  put  up  construction  similar  to  that  used  at 
Fort^amehameha  for  those  regiments  which  are  there  and  have  not 
been  provided,  and  which  have  been  in  temporary  quarters.  This 
will  cost  the  amoimt  of  the  estimate,  $2,077,263. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  spend  that  money? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  It  wiU  take  some  time  to  get  ready  for  the  work. 
We  will  require  to  complete  the  garrison  $446,700,  so  the  total  cost 
to  be  appropriated  in  all  for  the  construction  of  the  post  is  $2,523,963 
or  $34,580  less  than  the  amount  of  the  estimate  in  House  Document 
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Xo.  276,  There  has  been  expended  to  date  on  the  temporary  build- 
ings which  the  troops  are  now  occupying  $462,505.44.  In  a  letter 
received  from  one  of  the  officers  stationed  there  he  writes  that 
after  looking  into  the  matter  carefully  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  officers  nave  contributed  out  of  their  own  pockets  in  making 
necessary  repairs  about  $125,000,  making  $587,505.44  which  has  gone 
into  these  temporary  building  now  practically  eliminated. 

Mr.  Borland.  Were  the  officers'  quarters  wrecked  also  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No,  sir;  they  are  livmg  in  cantonments. 

Tlie  necessity  for  this  work  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  letter  from  the  Commanding 
<  General,  Hawaiian  Department,  dated  January  31,  1916,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  cHmatic  conditions  there  have  been  unusual  for  several  months,  thus  rendering 
the  present  accommodations  absolutely  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  either  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  troops  or  of  supplies. 

The  estimate  herewith  submitted  contemplates  the  construction  of  frame  buildings 
for  all  officers'  quarters  estimated  to  cost  $5,500  for  field  officers  and  $4,000  for  company 
ofhc'crs,  of  the  same  type  as  now  being  constructed  at  Fort  Kamehameha  in  lieu  of 
t  he  steel  and  stucco  desien  contemplated  in  House  Dociunent  276,  Sixty-third  Con- 
jrress,  first  session,  this  change  in  construction  policy  having  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  No  change  in  the  construction  of  the  barracks  is  contemplated, 
the  estimate  being  for  reinforced  concrete  barrack  buildings  as  outlined  in  House 
T><KTument  276  above  referred  to. 

Following  is  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  various  buildings,  etc.,  required  at  Schofield 
Harracks  for  the  present  garrison: 

I  'Iftrracks  i 

I  regiment  of  Infantry $288,000 

1  regiment  of  Field  Artillery 168, 000 

1  squadron  of  Cavalry 96, 000 

('asual  barracks 30, 000 

Total  for  barracks 582, 000 

i  Officers'  quarters: 

1  commandine  general's  quarters 7, 800 

2  staff  officers  quarters 9. 000 

Infantry — 

5  field  officers'  quarters,  at  $5,500 $27,500 

42  company  officers'  quarters,  at  $4,000 168, 000 

195, 500 

i  'avalry — 

4  field  officers'  quarters,  at  $5,500 22, 000 

18  company  officers'  quarters,  at  $4,000 72, 000 

94, 000 

1  regiment  of  Field  Artillery — 

5  field  officers'  quarters,  at  $5,500 27, 500 

38  company  officers'  quarters,  at  $4,000 152,000 

179, 500 

Total  for  officers'  quarters 485,  800 

Administration  buildings: 

Infantry 80,000 

i  -avalry,  completion  of 54, 000 

P^eld  Artillery 80.000 

Total  for  administration  buildings 214, 000 

\\'air<)n  sheds: 

Infantry 12, 000 

<'avaL-y 2,000 

Held  Artillery 75,000 

Total  for  wagon  sheds 89,000 
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NoiicommiBBioned  officers'  quarters: 

Infantry $30, 000 

Cavalry 4. 500 

Field  Artillery 15. 000 

Total  for  noncommiasioned  officers'  quarters 49, 500 

Stables: 

Infantry 16, 000 

Cavalry  (including  fencing,  grading,  etc) 87,  Z^l 

Field  Artillery 9L  600 

Total  for  stables 194,  963 

Miscellaneous  items: 

Storehouses  and  granaries 30. 000 

Bakery 15, 000 

Fire  apparatus  house 10, 000 

Schooihouse ' 5, 000 

Prison  stockade 100, 000 

Garage  and  machine  shop 12, 000 

Drainage  and  grading 100, 000 

Sewer  system * 48, 000 

Roads 112, 000 

Water  system 30, 000 

Total  for  miscellaneous  items 462, 000 

Recapitulation. 

Barracks 582, 000 

Officers'  quarters 485, 800 

Administration  buildings 214, 000 

Wagon  sheds 89, 000 

Noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 49, 500 

Stables 194. 963 

Miscellaneous  items 462, 000 

Grand  total 2, 077. 263 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  money  will  you  spend  next 
year  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  As  much  as  we  can  make  contracts  for;  practically 
all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  jou  spend  it  all  in  a  year? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  make  contracts  obligating  it  all, 
and  they  would  practically  finish  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  actually  spend  1 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  think  we  would  spend  it  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Have  you  the  plans  prepared  for  those  buildings? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  tne  plans  and  specifications. 
There  is  a  long  letter  from  the  commanding  general,  (jen.  Strong, 
which  I  should  like  to  submit.  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee 
wants  to  have  it  read,  although  it  goes  very  fully  into  the  necessities 
for  this  appropriation. 

I  should  like  also  to  submit  this  table  showing  the  items  still 
required  for  the  present  garrison  under  House  Document  No.  27(), 
the  amounts  now  required  for  present  garrison  as  per  estimate  sub- 
mitted, and  then  a  comparison  of  estimate  now  submitted  with  amounts 
included  in  House  Document  No.  276. 
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(The  statements  and  table  submitted  by  Gen.  Sharpe  follow.) 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  relative  to  this  subject,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for  the  above  estimate: 

HeadquabterS)  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 

January  31  ^  1916. 
From:  Commanding  general. 
To:  Commanding  general,  Hawaiian  Department. 

Subject:  Lack  of  suitable  quarters,  barracks,  storehouses,  roads,  sewer  system,  etc., 
at  Schofield  Barracks. 

1.  Attention  is  invited  to  inclosed  letter  of  Capt.  Hugh  D.  Wise,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  which  explains  itself.  The  conditions  recited  by  him  are  typical  of  those 
existing  generally  throughout  the  cantonments  of  the  First  Field  Axtillery,  first 
squadron.  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  Capt.  Wise,  who  arrived  on 
the  December  transport,  has  found  it  necessary  to  spend  $300  of  his  own  funds  in  an 
effort  to  make  himself  and  family  somewhat  comfortable.  Within  the  last  month 
several  other  officers  have  secured  authority  to  make  improvements  or  build  addi- 
tions to  quarters  at  their  own  expense.  No  Government  funds  are  available  for  such 
work,  the  result  being  that  when  an  officer  is  financially  able  to  do  so  he  uses  private 
funds  to  put  his  quarters  in  a  livable  condition.  At  best  the  c)uarters  throughout 
the  cantonments  are  makeshift  affairs,  which  would  not  be  considered  habitable  for 
ofiScers  or  noncommissioned  officers  were  they  located  at  posts  in  the  States.  Many 
of  them  would  be  condemned  as  unsightly  shacks.  The  same  unfortunate  conditions 
obtain  with  reference  to  barracks,  noncommissioned  officers'  Quarters,  storehouses, 
headquarters,  and  poet  exchange  buildings,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the  last 
four  years  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  by  officers 
and  enlisted  men  at  this  poet  for  necessary  improvements  which  should  have  been 
made  from  Government  funds. 

Many  of  the  barracks  and  quarters  are  actually  ursafe  for  occupancy  during  the 
rainy  season.  Several  have  been  unroofed  or  blown  down  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
There  is  not  a  building  in  any  of  the  cantonments  that  has  not  been  weakened  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  imsafe  for  occupancy  should  it  be  required  to  withstand 
the  fury  of  another  storm,  such  as  those  already  experienced.  Several  enlisted  men 
have  been  injured,  one  seriously,  by  falling  walls  or  roofs,  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  miraculous  escapes.  AH  the  board  and  batten  shacks  serving  as  barracks 
and  quarters  have  been  so  racked  by  the  storms  that  they  leak  in  many  places,  and 
the  storm  drives  the  rain  through  roo&  and  walls.  Certainly  this  is  no  place  for  tem- 
porarv,  weakly  constructed  buildings.  Attention  is  invited  to  incloeea  photographs 
1-9  showing  damage  to  some  of  the  government  buildings. 

2.  Attention  is  also  invited  to  inclosed  letter  of  1st  Lieut.  C.  L.  Wyman,  command- 
ing the  recruit  detachment.  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  which  is  living  under  canvas  for 
lack  of  other  accommodations.  The  detachment  comprises  two  companies  of  over 
350  men.  As  the  report  states,  they  have  suffered  terriolv,  losing  most  of  their  tent- 
age,  including  kitchens,  mess  and  guard  tents.  Aside  irom  Government  property 
there  has  been  great  loss  and  damage  to  personal  effects.  The  money  value  of  canvas 
destroyed  by  storm  or  worn  out  in  service  in  this  camp  during  the  last  twelve  months 
is  reported  b^  the  quartermaster  as  $6,500.  Estimate  for  construction  of  permanent 
accommodations  for  these  companies  amount  to  less  than  $30,000.  As  there  will 
always  be  need  for  casual  barracks  at  this  large  post,  the  economy  of  most  permanent 
construction  is  apparent. 

3.  The  prison  stockade:  Conditions  in  the  prison  are  intolerable.  In  the  stormy 
weather  the  incloeure  is  a  veritable  mud  hole.  It  is  located  on  the  lowest  ground  in 
the  vicinity  and  receives  the  drainage  from  a  large  area.  The  buildings  are  mere 
shacks  which  offer  very  little  protection  from  the  driving  rains.  There  are  no  side 
walls  for  guard,  prison,  or  mess  rooms.  One  side  of  the  incloeure  abuts  ag^ainst  the 
new  barracks  of  tne  First  Battalion,  First  Infantry,  from  the  windows  of  which  there 
is  direct  communication  with  the  prison  yard.  The  sanitary  and  living  conditions 
in  this  prison  are  worse  thaji  those  of  the  average  chain  gazig  in  the  South.  Estimates 
are  being  prepared  for  a  permanent  prison  wim  capacity  for  300  and  a  guard  of  100, 
which,  if  approved,  will  provide  suitable  accommodations  in  a  central  location  re- 
moved from  barracks  and  quarters.  Photographs  10  and  11  herewith  give  inside  and 
outside  views  of  the  stocksude,  but  very  little  idea  of  conditions  during  a  storm.  At 
the  present  moment  the  water  is  6  inches  above  the  elevated  walks  within  the  prison 
waliflLUid  both  guard  and  prisoners  are  obliged  to  wade  to  and  from  their  quarters. 

4.  The  quartermaster  storehouses  are  also  of  temporary  construction  and  entirely 
inadequate.    There  are  stdrage  facilities  for  only  10  days'  forage,  whereas  as  much  as 
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three  months'  supply  has  been  received  in  one  shipment.  As  a  result  troop  and 
battery  commanders  have  been  required  to  draw  lai^ge  quantities  for  which  they  had 
no  shelter,  and  which  became  damaged  from  en)0Bure  to  the  weather.  Barrackfi  m 
Quartermaster  employees  and  stable  acconmiodations  for  animals  are  of  the  sam^ 
nimsy  construction. 

5.  Koads  and  walks:  The  only  permanent  roads  and  walks  on  the  reservation  are 
those  around  the  new  quarters  of  the  First  Infantry  and  Fourth  Cavalry.  Althou^ 
two  squadrons,  Fourth  Cavalry,  have  been  occupying  their  new  barracks  for  a  year 
and  seven  months,  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  weeks  that  work  has  bec>n  br'eun 
on  th?  roads  and  walks  for  same.  Inclosed  photographs  12  to  14  show  the  condition 
of  th  3  area  between  and  around  the  barrack  buildings.  Attention  is  also  invited  to 
photographs  15  to  32  of  some  of  the  main  roads  taken  after  one  of  the  earlier  storms. 

Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  even  worse.  Many  of  the  important  serv-ic^ 
roads  throughout  the  post  are  impassable.  In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to 
inclosed  letter  from  the  exchange  officer.  First  Infantry,  which  in  no  way  exaggerateg( 
the  indescribable  condition  of  the  road  in  question,  which  also  leads  to  regimental 
headquarters.  The  post  commander  was  unable  on  the  18th  instant  to  make  hi«  way 
through  this  road  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  surry.  Other  main  highways  in  the 
different  regimental  garrisons  are  in  equally  bad  condition.  It  has  become  necea?ary 
in  delivering  supplies  to  encroach  upon  lawns  and  other  grass  plots  which  represent 
an  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor  and  should  be  carefully  protected. 

The  heavy  traffic  line  parallel  to  the  railroad  has  been  abandoned  due  to  itp  im- 
passable condition.  This  curtailing  of  roads  necessita-tes  the  use,  for  heavy  hauling, 
of  the  light  coral  surfaced  driveway leadinfir  from  the  entrance  of  the  post  to  the  upper 
artillery  garrison.  As  a  result,  considerable  stretches  of  this,  the  only  artery  of  com- 
munication through  the  post,  have  been  cut  up  and  practically  ruined.  Hie  quarter- 
master is  without  funds  for  construction  or  repair  of  roads.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  fact  that  an  excellent  territorial  road  leads  from  Honolulu  to  the  entrance  of  the 
post,  a  distance  of  23  miles.  The  marked  contrast  between  this  fine  hig^w»y  and  the 
alleged  roads  within  the  reservation  merits  and  receives  the  criticism  and  unfavorable 
conmient  of  the  laige  number  of  tourists  and  visitOEs  who  come  from  all  ports  of  the 
United  States.  A^ain,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  economy  in  allowing  ser\*ice 
roads  to  continue  in  such  a  deplorable  condition. 

6.  Sewers  and  drains:  Attention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed  letter  from  the  suigeon, 
which  discloses  the  menace  to  health  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  the  present 
method  of  handling  sewage.  The  warning  should  not  pass  unheeded.  That  there 
should  be  prolonged  use  of  earth  closets  at  a  post  of  this  size  in  this  age  of  advanced 
sanitary  methods  seems  incredible .  The  excessive  cost  in  itself  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  system .  An  itemized  statement  submitted  by  the  quartermaster  shows  a  monthly 
expenditure  for  upkeep  of  $1,149.67,  or  an  annual  outlay  of  $13,796.04.  The  initial  cost 
of  equipment  for  nandling  sewage,  viz,  mules,  sanitary  wagons,  etc.,  is  estimated  at 
$4,714.00. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  original  cost  of  installation  may  have  been,  but  it  was  con- 
siderable, and  much  of  the  material  has  been  worn  out  and  replaced. 

Estimates  already  submitted  covering  a  complete  modem  system  for  all  the  canton- 
ments total  less  than  $50,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  fibres  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  present 
insanitary  and  disgusting  system  is  over  27  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  In  other  words,  enough  has  been  spent  during  the  last  four  years  in 
upkeep  to  have  put  in  the  new  installation,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  the  expend- 
iture, except  a  lot  of  old  boxes,  rotting  wooden  drains,  and  useless  pipe.  Women  and 
children  in  these  cantonments  are  living  under  conditions  which  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  in  the  tenement  districts  of  a  large  city. 

7.  Schofield  Barracks  has  had  a  regular  garrison  for  over  seven  years  and  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  recognized  as  a  permanent  post.    It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 

g resent  conditions  should  be  romedxed  without  further  delay.  The  betterments  made 
om  time  to  time  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  garrison,  they  are  now 
deficient  both  in  Quantity  and  quality,  and  a  point  has  been  reached  where  considera- 
tions of  decency,  nealth,  and  safety  call  for  the  prompt  adoption  of  more  permanent 
methods.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  essential  requiroments  of  a  military  com- 
mand of  6,000  can  not  be  met  without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums,  and  that  tempo- 
rary hand  to  mouth  methods  are  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  extremely  expensive.  It 
is  felt  that  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  period  the  equipment  of  this  important  post  should 
at  least  equal  that  of  Fort  McKinley,  P.  I. 

8.  Recommendations:  It  is  theroforo  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  for  a 
special  appropriation,  to  be  made  available  at  once,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  a  modem  sewerage  system  $50,000. 

This  item  has  been  approved  by  the  War  Department. 
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(6)  For  barracks  and  qiiarters:  The  light  board  and  batten  structures  heretofore  used 
have  served  their  purpose  well  and  have  been  cheaper  than  canvas,  but  this  very  light 
svBtem  of  construction  at  best  insures  but  a  brief  Ufe  to  the  structures  which  are  resuly 
ahedB  with  some  partitions  and  are  now  rapidly  becoming  uninhabitable.  Since  it  is 
estimated  that  the  present  cantonments  wul  be  occupied  for  many  years,  and  since,  in 
case  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  Oahu  are  enlarged,  Schofield  Barracks  is  bound  to  be- 
come the  military  center  of  gravity,  the  great  central  point  for  reserves  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  supplies,  it  is  believed  that  pending  the  construction  of  the  permanent  p9st 
it  would  be  economy  to  provide  the  cantonments  with  temporary  barracks  and  quar- 
ters that  will  last  25  years. 

Suitable  bunsalow  quarters,  safe  against  rain  and  storm  and  with  proper  provisions 
for  decency  and  comfort,  can  be  constructed  for  company  officers  for  $2,500  each,  in- 
cluding plumbing,  and  for  field  officers  for  $3,000  each.  With  the  exception  of  such 
temporary  quarters  as  were  erected  within  the  last  two  vears,  every  set  of  temporary 
barracks  ana  quarters  in  the  cantonments  should  be  replaced  at  once.  There  are  71 
sets  of  company  and  11  sets  of  field  officers'  quarters  of  this  type.  To  replace  them  in 
the  manner  suggested  would  require  $210,000. 

At  present  the  First  Field  Artillery,  one  squadron  Foiuth  Cavalry,  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantrv,  one  battalion  First  Infantry,  and  the  detachments  of  the  Quaiter- 
master  and  Hospital  Corps  are  housed  in  temporary  barracks,  which  are  board  and 
batten  sheds.  A  number  of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  storms,  those  still  stand- 
ing are  unsafe,  so  that  when  the  wind  rises  the  men  prefer  not  to  sleep  in  the  n,  and  all 
are  overcrowded.  Those  for  the  First  Field  Artillery,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  squad- 
ron, machine-gun  troop,  and  band.  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  detachment  HoBpltal  (or)  s, 
28  in  all,  should  be  replaced  now  by  temporary  barracks  of  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
25  years,  suitable  for  the  Tropics,  proof  against  wind  and  rain,  with  ample  room  for  war- 
strength  organizations  and  with  modem  conveniences.  Such  a  temporary  barrack 
can  be  constructed  for  $10,000,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  $280,000. 

Barracks  are  needed  for  casuals  and  to  serve  as  quarantine  barracks;  temporary 
structures  for  this  purpose  will  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  temporary  building  used  as  schoolhouse  for  the  children  is  not  suitably  ar- 
ranged, has  insufficient  accommodations  and  no  decent  sanitary  arrangements.  For  a 
suitable  temporary  school  building  $5,000  is  needed .  The  number  of  roistered  pupils 
is  125. 

There  is  immediate  and  urgent  need  for  a  proper  post-office  building.  The  mail  of 
this  post  of  about  8,000  inhabitants  far  exceeds  that  of  a  town  of  a  similar  number  of 
inhanitants  in  the  States,  and  the  office  here  is  a  second-class  post  office.  The  building 
used  for  the  postal  service  affords  wholly  inadequate  facilities  and  is  of  such  character 
as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  well  as  to  the  War  Department, 
both  of  which  have  in  the  past  declined  to  provide  a  proper  building  for  a  post  office 
here.  A  suitable  building  lasting  many  years  can  be  constructed  for  $5,000.  The 
post  office  should  be  sited  near  post  headquarters. 

There  are  lacking  at  this  post  indispensable  facilities  for  administration  and  instruc- 
tion. The  present  facilities  are  sufficient  for  field  service  only,  but  since  all  the  minu* 
tise  of  regular  garrison  administration  are  exacted  from  this  post,  better  accommoda- 
tions are  needed.  There  is  needed  an  adraimstration  building  in  which  all  adminis- 
trative offices  are  concentrated,  and  there  is  urgent  need  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
cantonment,  in  the  artillery  cantonment,  and  in  the  artillery-cavalrv  cantonment 
each  for  an  administration  building  of  temporary  character  which,  in  addition  to  nec- 
essary office  room,  shall  contain  rooms  for  courts-martial,  enlisted  men's  schools,  read- 
ing rooms,  etc. 

At  present  the  offices  of  the  post  administration  are  too  much  scattered  for  prompt 
transaction  of  business.  In  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  courts-martial  sit  in  a  set  of  om- 
cers'  quarters,  garrisons  school  is  held  at  the  club,  the  enlisted  men's  school  is  held  in 
tents,  etc.  In  the  artillery-cavalry  cantonment  an  office  room  has  to  be  vacated  when- 
ever a  court-martial  sits,  and  in  the  artillery  cantonment  the  small  addition  to  the  head- 
quarters building  has  been  wrecked  by  the  storm.  The  roof  of  the  present  popt  head- 
quarters building  has  been  severely  damaged  by  the  storm  and  in  rainy  weather  the 
building  is  unfit  for  use. 

For  a  post  headquarters  building  the  sum  of  $10,000  should  be  made  available  and 
$6,000  for  each  of  the  three  cantonment  headquarters. 

(c)  For  increased  storage  facilities  $30,000  is  needed. 

{a)  For  a  jsrarage  for  three  caterpillar  tractors  or  trucks  for  hauling  heavy  artillery 
or  ammunition,  $1,500. 

For  a  garage  and  machine  shops  for  a  motor  truck  company,  $12,000  (four  motor 
trucbi  are  en  route  to  the  po^t). 
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(e)  There  are  165  autooiobiles  registered  at  post  headquartera  a?  bein|;  owned  bv 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  poat;  these  machines  are  sheltered  in  unsightly  sbeda 
built  by  officers  and  men  from  their  private  funds  and  scattered  over  the  cantonments. 
Garages  should  be  provided  by  the  G3verment  furnishinv  shelter  for  ^  machine  for 
each  re^msnt  here,  except  the  field  artillery  regiment  for  which  a  garage  for  25  machines 
will  suffice. 

(/)  Dependable  roads  are  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  laige  post.  It  ia  estimated 
that  8  miles  of  road,  at  $14,000  per  mile,  are  needed,  whether  tbis  pDst  be  considered 
a  temporary  or  permanent  one,  and  the  sum  of  $112,000  should  be  allowed. 

(a)  For  grading  and  drainage  the  sum  of  $100,000  b  needed  as  a  minimum  estimate. 

(a)  There  is  no  proper  water-supply  system  for  the  three  cantonmints,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs.  At  present  water  is  pump  ad  from  walls  W3st  of  the 
Artillery  cantonments  (Uiree  widely  separated  stations)  into  a  number  of  old  wood  ?n 
tanks.  Tlie  ef^uipment  is  of  the  cruaeet  kind,  old,  and  inadequate.  Many  times 
each  year  portions  of  three  upper  cantonments  are  entirely  without  water,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  the  pipe  lines  from  pump  stations  are  too  small  to  convey  auffi  i?nt 
water.  To  enlsuge  tne  lines,  improve  the  equipment,  construct  a  reservoir,  and  lay 
proper  distributing  mains  will  require  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $30,000. 

RecapittUation, 

Sewers $50, 000 

Quarters 210, 000 

Barracks 230, 000 

Casual  barracks 30, 000 

Schoolhouse 5, 000 

Post  office 5, 000 

Post  headquarters 10, 000 

3  cantonment  headquarters , 18, 000 

Storehouses  and  canaries '. 30, 000 

Garage  for  ordnance 1, 500 

Trucks 

Garage  and  machine  shop  for  1  truck  (Quartermaster  Corps) 12, 000 

Ganges  for  4  regiments 20, 000 

Roads 1 12, 000 

Drainage  and  grading ; 100, 000 

Waterworks 30, 000 

Prison 100,000 

1, 013, 500 

(i)  Estimates  for  a  suitable  prison  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  forwarded  sepa- 
rately. The  present  stockade  fully  merits  tne  criticisms  made  of  it  in  the  body  of 
this  communication  and  should  be  replaced  with  the  least  practicable  d'^lay. 

(j)  As  stated,  the  betterments  enumerated  are  all  needed  at  once.  It  is  believed 
that  a  saving  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  can  be  effected  by  having  the  entire  sum  made 
available  in  one  appropriation  and  by  carrying  all  the  work  to  completion  with<rat 
interruption.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  for  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $1,013,500  for  the  construction  of  roads,  sewers,  storehoueas,  and  for 
oarracks  and  quarters  that  will  afford  these  cantonments  the  indispensable  comforto 
of  life  and  protection  against  rain  and  storm. 

F.  S.  Strong,  Brigadier  General, 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Hawaiian  Defartmbnt, 

Honolulu,  February  fi,  1916. 
To  The  Adjutant  General  op  the  Army: 

1.  Forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  War  Department,  and  particularly  to 
present  a  graphic  view  of  the  actual  conditions  at  this  our  laigest  post,  whoe  the 
discomforts  of  the  troops,  men,  and  officers  have  been  so  trying  and  for  so  long  a  time. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  the  War  Department  in  furnishing  the  necessary  funds  are 
fully  appreciated.  Moreover,  the  efforts  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  meet  our 
needs  are  also  fully  realized.  Nevertheless,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  further 
efforts  be  made  to  place  this  post  on  a  more  permanent  footing,  especially  as  regarda 
sanitary  conditions,  roads,  sewer  system,  quarters,  and  barracks.  The  conditions  in 
these  respects  imder  which  officers  and  men  have  been  compelled  to  live  are  the 
constant  subjects  of  criticism  and  comment  by  the  citizens  of  Oahu  and  by  the 
tourists  from  the  States  and  elsewhere. 
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3 .  It  is  recommended  that,  in  the  future,  quarters  and  barracks  of  a  type  similar  to 
those  recently  erected  at  Fort  Kamehameha  be  erected,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
ooly  more  comfortable  and  convenient  in  this  climate,  but  also  more  economical  to 
t  tie  Government  and  can  be  erected  more  rapidly. 

4 .  The  greatest  desiderata  now  are  a  sewer  system  for  the  cantonments  (which  can 
l>o  connected  with  the  permanent  system  at  Castner),  good  roads,  and  suitable  quarters 
i^nd  barracks  in  the  cantonments. 

5.  Referring  to  the  communication  of  the  commanding  general,  Schofield  Barracks, 
II.  T.,  the  following  remarks  are  added: 

Reference  paragraph  1. — Over  $40,000,  barracks  and  quarters,  were  allotted  Schofield 
D arracks  for  annual  repairs,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1916;  $15,000  have  been 
allotted  to  repair  damage  by  storm. 

Reference  paragraph  g. — Lieut.  Wyman  states  that  the  quartermaster  was  unable  to 
provide  sufficient  cots,  blankets,  tents,  etc.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  post  quartermaster, 
a^  the  articles  could  have  been  had  on  application. 

One  thousand  dollars,  barracks  and  quarters,  and  $500,  supplies,  services,  and  trans- 
portation, have  been  allotted  for  construction  of  mess  halls  and  kitchens  for  the  recruit 
oompanies. 

Reference  jHuragraph  S. — Capt.  Fair  has  had  the  stockade  banked  and  ditched  and 
reports  that  it  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  it  ever  was. 

Reference  paragraph  4. — ^The  storage  facilities  at  Schofield  Barracks  are  intended  for 
one  month's  supplies  only,  under  the  reserve  storehouse  plan  (see  Macomb  board). 
Transportation  Branch  states  that  from  reports  of  amounts  on  hand  and  from  knowledge 
of  shipments  they  have  never  had  three  months'  forage  on  hand. 

Rejerence  paragraph  5. — The  road  and  walks  complained  of  are  within  the  quadrangle, 
and  funds  were  only  received  in  August,  1915,  for  this  work.  As  the  road-building 
equipment  was  in  use  at  Fort  Kamehameha,  this  work  could  not  be  commenced  until 
the  Fort  Kamehameha  roads  were  completed. 

Estimate  for  roads  for  Schofield  Barracks,  in  amount  of  $104,000,  forwarded  January 
6,  1916,  requesting  same  to  be  embodied  in  estimate  to  Congress  for  1917.  No  action 
to  date. 

Reference  paragraph  6. — The  permanent  post  has  a  conxjplete  sewer*system.  Esti- 
mate, in  amount  of  $35,000,  for  a  sewer  system  for  the  Schofield  Barracks  cantonments, 
was  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant  Generars  Office,  October  19, 1914.  Same  was  returned 
under  date  of  November  11,  1914,  stating  that  no  funds  whatever  were  available  for 
this  work,  and  directing  that  new  estimates  be  submitted  for  the  1917  estimates. 
Revised  plans  and  estimates  were  forwarded  on  June  28, 1915,  with  the  original  papers 
to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  estimate  amounting  to  $48,000,  which,  per  letter 
Adjutant  Generars  Office,  July  30,  1915,  has  been  referred  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, to  be  embodied  in  the  1917  estimates  to  Congress.  Foregoing  was  referred  to  the 
commanding  general,  Schofield  Barracks,  August  10.  1915,  for  his  information,  and 
returned  under  date  of  August  12,  1915,  noted. 

Reference  paragraph  8. — Reference  to  post-office  building — the  matter  was  started 
by  department  commander  July  28,  1914,  directing  the  post  commander  to  assign 
a  suitable  building  for  post  office,  if  available.  Returned  August  13,  1914,  stating 
that  no  building  was  then  available,  and  recommending  construction  of  a  temporary 
post-office  building  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Returned  from  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
September  14,  1914,  stating  there  were  no  funds. 

The  correspondence  was  again  taken  up  by  the  commanding  general,  Schofield 
Barracks,  in  letter  of  May  21,  1915,  asking  reconsideration  and  special  allotment  of 
$4,000  for  the  building,  as  orignally  recommended.  This  letter  was  forwarded, 
inclosing  estimate  for  post  office  (concrete)  at  $20,000  and  for  quarters  for  post  office 
employees  at  $3,500,  requesting  that  effort  be  made  to  obtain  special  appropriation 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Quartermaster  General,  in  third  indorsement  thereon,  stated  that  while  the 
law  states  "Hereafter  *  ♦  *  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  assign  proper  and  suit- 
able room  or  rooms  for  post-office  purposes,"  that  appears  to  be  the  only  statute  gov- 
erning the  furnishing  of  quarters  for  post-office  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  War 
returned  papers  disapproved,  under  date  of  August  11,  1915.  Papers  were  returned 
to  commanding  general,  Schofield  Barracks,  August  30,  1915. 

There  is  nothing  known  in  this  office  of  caterpillar  tractors  for  Schofield  Barracks. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  Government  furnishes  garages  for  personally  owned 
automobiles. 

The  permanent  water-supply  system  is  about  90  per  cent  complete. 

John  P.  Wisser, 
Brigadier  General,  Commanding. 

31161— PT  2—16 50 
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[Second  Indorsement.] 
2376957.] 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  9,  1926. 
To  the  Quartermaster  General. 
(39  inclosures.) 

[Third  indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 

March  U,  1926. 
To  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army: 

1.  These  papers  refer  to  the  condition  of  shelter  accommodations  for  officers  and 
men  in  the  cantonments  of  Schofield  Barracks,  also  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  sewerage 
system  and  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  roads  of  the  poet. 

2.  The  commanding  general  at  Schofield  Barracks  goes  into  details  relative  to  these 
matters,  and  presents  ajgraphic  picture  of  the  conditions  that  exist  at  the  post,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  this  omce  the  statements  he  makes  relative  thereto  are  not  in  the 
least  overdrawn.  It  appears  very  necessary  therefore  that  some  action  be  taken 
immediatelv  to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

3.  There  has  been  expended  to  date  for  cantonment  buildines  and  repair  thereto 
at  Schofield  Barracks  approximately  $462,505.44.  These  buSdings  have  been  in 
existence  and  occupied  from  five  to  seven  years,  so  that  it  appears  mat  the  Gov«n- 
ment  has  practically  gotten  value  received  thereirom.  It  furtner  appears  that  it  will 
be  more  or  less  of  a  waste  of  funds  to  attempt  to  put  these  structures  in  a  hi^itable 
condition  by  repairs,  as  has  been  attemptea  in  the  past,  and  that  some  othet  form 
of  accommodations  must  be  provided  before  comfortable  Hving  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  these  troops. 

4.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  this  office, 
and  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  by  the  post  and  department  com- 
manders, Hawaiian  Department,  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  exist: 

(a)  This  office  Included  in  the  estimates  for  the  fisced  year  1917  the  sum  of  $78,767 
for  the  repair  and  rehabilitation  ot  the  cantonment  buildings  at  both  Schofield  Bar- 
racks and  Fort  Shafter.  From  data  available  since  the  recent  devastating  storms  in 
the  islands,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  will  in  any  way  adequately  meet  tne  necessi- 
ties that  now  exist.  No  funds  are  now  available,  at  least  not  to  any  extent,  to  be 
used  for  mitigating  the  conditions  cited  herein.  This  office  has  been  guided  in  its 
policy  by  the  provisions  of  Document  276,  Sixty-third  CJongress,  first  session,  which 
outlines  a  building  program  for  Hawaii.  To  complete  the  construction  at  Schofield 
Barracks  as  proposed  by  this  document  will  rec[uire  $2,475,803.39.  Acting  under 
instructions  no  part  of  this  amount  was  included  in  the  1917  estimates. 

(b)  The  commanding  general,  Schofield  Barracks,  in  this  communication,  recom- 
mends that  a  bungalow  type  of  building  be  constructed  for  officers'  quarters,  to  copt 
$2,500  per  set,  and  frame  oarrack  buildings  to  cost  $10,000  each  be  constructed  for 
the  troops.  In  recapitulating  the  necessities  as  he  sees  them  at  the  post  he  states 
that  the  following  will  be  necessary: 

Sewers $50, 000 

Quarters 210.000 

Barracks 280,  OOO 

Casual  barracks 30, 000 

Schoolhouse 5, 000 

Post  office .^ 5, 000 

Post  headquarters .' 10, 000 

3  cantonment  headquarters 18, 000 

Storehouses  and  granaries 30, 000 

Garage  for  ordnance  trucks 1, 500 

Garage  and  machine  shop  for  1  truck  company  (Quartermaster  Corps) 12, 000 

Garages  for  4  regiments 20, 000 

Roads 112.000 

Drainage  and  grading 100, 000 

Waterworks 30, 000 

Prison 100,000 

thus  making  a  total  of  $1,013,500  to  be  obtained  to  carry  his  recommendations  Into 
effect. 

(c)  The  commanding  general,  Hawaiian  Department,  in  the  iirst  indonement 
hereon,  page  8,  recommends  that  future  quarters  and  barracks  ol  a  tvpe  simUar  to 
those  recently  erected  at  Fort  Kamehameha  should  be  erected,  instead  of  temporary 
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onstruction.  These  buildings  cost,  for  field  officers,  $5,500;  for  company  officers, 
^l,000;  and  for  barrack,  $18,000  to  125,000,  depending  on  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
i^ecoinmodated;  so  that  the  amount  required  under  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lep&rtment  commander  will  be  very  much  in  excess  of  that  recommended  by  the 
'ominanding  officer,  Schofield  Barracks.  Considering  that  the  same  accommodations 
ivlll  l>e  necessary,  oUier  than  barracks  and  officers'  quarters,  and  that  the  cost  for 
>tlier  accommodiations  will  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Gen.  Strong,  the 
V»llo^^ng  is  a  statement  of  what  will  be  required,  with  cost  thereof,  in  carrying  out 
ho  recommendations  of  the  department  commander: 

i>fficers*  quarters $344,500 

Barracks 665,000 

?^ewers 48,000 

Casual  barracks 30, 000 

Schoolhouse 5, 000 

Poet  office '. 5, 000 

Post  headquarters 10, 000 

i  ^antonment  headquarters 18, 000 

Storehouse 30,000 

Garage  and  machine  shop 12, 000 

Roads 112,000 

Drainage 100,000 

Wat«rwork  s 30, 000 

Prison 100,000 

Totd 1,509,500 

5.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  canying  out  the  policies  indicated  under 
( 6)  and  (c)  above,  the  building  program  for  this  post  as  indicated  in  Document  No. 
276,  Sixty-third  Congress,  firat  session,  will  not  be  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
buildines  requested  under  the  above  recommendations  are  all  of  frame.  It  is  not 
believea  to  be  practicable  to  construct  battalion  barracks  to  hold  600  men  entirely 
of  "vrood  on  account  of  the  extreme  fire  hazard  involved,  nor  is  it  practicable  to  con- 
struct an  administration  building  containing  all  the  elements  of  a  regiment  hereto- 
fore intended  to  be  placed  in  one  of  these  buSdings  for  the  same  reason,  so  that  should 
it  be  definitely  decided  to  complete  the  accommodations  at  this  post  of  frame  con- 
R true t ion,  an  entire  new  layout,  it  appears,  will  be  necessary  and  the  concentration 
idea  at  least  somewhat  abandoned,  as  there  would  have  to  be  a  separate  barrack  for 
each  organization  and  separate  buildings  for  the  various  regimental  elements  here- 
tofore planned  to  be  accommodated  in  an  adminiBtration  building. 

6.  Tnat  some  immediate  steps  to  correct  existing  conditions  are  necessary  ueeJd 
no  further  comment.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  policy  relating  to  the 
kind  of  construction  to  be  continued  at  this  post  be  decided  upon  and  that  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  be  immediately  submitted  to  Congress  asking  for  the  neres- 
sary  funds  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  figures  submitted  under  either  (6)  or  (c)  are 
considered  reasonable  for  the  class  of  construction  proposed. 

7.  Herewith  inclosed  are  photographs  of  the  various  types  of  buildings  constructe  I 
at  Fort  Kamehameha,  referrei  to  in  first  indorsement  (p.  8)  hereon. 

Henry  G.  Sharpe, 
Brigadier  General,  Quartermaster  Corps, 

Acting  Quartermaster  General. 

(Fourth  indorsement.] . 

2376957.]  War  Department.  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

March  ?/,  19 Ui. 

To  the  Quartermaster  General,  for  reiommen  lation  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adojite  1 
relating  to  the  kind  of  construction  to  be  employed  at  this  post. 
The  return  of  these  papers  should  be  e-xpeaitei  as  much  as  poflsible. 
By  order  of  the  Se  retary  of  Wiir: 

W.  M.  Wright.  Adjutant  Grmr.J. 


r 
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[Fifth  indorsement.} 

Office  of  the  Quabtebm aster  General, 

March  2S,  1916 
To  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army: 

1.  Returned.  The  policy  of  the  War  Department  relating  to  the  kind  of  constni 
tion  to  be  employed  at  Scnofield  Barracks,  as  understood  in  this  office,  is  outliof^i 
in  Document  276,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  and  pursuant  to  that  policy  thf 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  in  the  past  at  that  post  nas  been  for  officers*  qusir- 
ters  "steel  and  stucco,*'  and  for  the  barracks  "reinforced  concrete." 

2.  Representation  has  been  made  to  Congress  from  time  to  time  in  the  hearings  on 
estimates  along  the  lines  as  indicated  in  the  above-mentioned  document.  The  esti- 
mated amount  to  complete  the  post  under  this  policy  will  be  $2,475,803.39. 

3.  Herewith  are  two  diagrams  showing,  first,  the  layout  of  an  Infantry  post  as 
already  built  at  Schofield  Barracks,  and,  second,  an  Infantry  post  composed  of  build- 
ings similar  to  those  now  being  created  for  the  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Kamehameha. 

4.  Barrack  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  like  those  at  Schofield  Barracks,  are 
estimated  to  cost  $96,000  for  four  companies,  or  $384,000  for  a  complete  r^;:iment, 
including  the  necessary  headquarters  buildings.  Frame  barracks,  like  thoee  at  Frrt 
Kamehameha  but  enlaiged  to  accommodate  150  men,  each  will  cost  at  SchofieM 
Barracks  about  $22,600,  or  $90,400  for  four  companies,  making  a  total  of  $361,600  for 
a  regiment,  includi^ng  the  headquarters  buildings.  The  road  necessary  to  serve  the 
concrete  buildings  will  be  1,300  feet  in  length,  while  for  the  frame  buildings  there 
will  be  reauired  5,650  feet.  This  will  practically  use  up  the  saving  made  on  the 
buildings  themselves,  and  the  net  result  will  be  a  post  carrying  a  high  annual  charep 
for  upkeeping  and  a  heavy  fire  risk,  without  showing  any  saving  on  the  origin^ 
investment. 

5.  The  officers'  quarters  of  steel  frames  and  stucco  built  at  Schofield  Barracks  co£it 
for  field  officers  about  $8,947,  and  for  double-company  officers'  quarters  about  $13,43f. 
or  $6,716  per  officer.  The  quarters  for  Fort  Kamehameha  were  estimated  to  cost 
$5,500  for  field  officers  and  $4,000  fot  company  officers,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  office 
they  can  be  duplicated  at  Schofield  Barracks  for  $6,000  and  $4,500,  respectively. 
Assuming  this,  the  possible  saving  on  the  officers'  quarters  would  be  as  follows: 

Steel  and  stucco: 

Field  officers,  5,  at  $8,947 $44. 735 

Company  officers,  42,  at  $6,716 282,072 

$326, 80: 

Frame: 

Field  officers,  5,  at  $6,000 30, 000 

Company  officers,  42,  at  $4,500 189, 000 

219.000 

Saving .' 107.807 

The  necessary  road  for  quarters  arranged  as  at  Schofield  Barracks  would  be  1,450 
feet  in  length,  while  for  the  frame  quarters  it  would  be  3,350  feet.  This  inrrease 
would  not  by  any  means,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barracks,  use  up  the  saving  made  on 
the  buildings  themselves,  and  this  saving,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  frame 
quarters  will  be  very  much  more  comfortable  and  attractive,  would  justify  their  use 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  policy  with  reference  to  officers'  quarters  be  changed 
and  that  the  remainirg  accommodations  of  this  character  at  this  post  be  of  frame 
construction,  similar  to  the  officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Kamehameha.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  policy  of  the  barrack  construction  be  continued  as  at  presieni. 
of  reinforced  concrete.  This  arrangement  will  preserve  the  present  layout  of  the 
accommodations  for  the  various  regiments  at  the  posts,  avoid  the  fire  hazard  entailed 
by  having  a  large  group  of  big  frame  buildings,  such  as  the  frame  barracks  would  be, 
and  would  cost  practically  the  same  as  the  frame  construction  for  barrack  accommoda- 
tions, considering  the  additional  necessary  buildings  for  a  regiment,  such  as  admin- 
istration building,  post  exchange,  guardhouse,  hospital,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  large  administration  building. 

The  saving  under  this  plan  will  be  about  $279,100  on  officers'  quarters.  There 
will  apparently  be  no  other  saving  in  pursuing  the  policy  indicated  in  this  indorse- 
ment. 

Henry  G.  Sharpr, 
Brigadier  General,  Quartermqster  Corps, 

Acting  Quartermaster  GenemL 
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Approved  as  recommended  in  paragraph  6,  fifth  indorsement,  and  paragraph  6.  third 
i  ndorsement . 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
Major  General^  Chief  Mobile  Army  Division^ 

For  Chief  of  Staff. 
[Sixth  indorsement.] 
2376957] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  t8,  1926. 

To  the  Quartermaster  General,  inviting  attention  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretar>'  of 
War  indorsed  on  page  14.  The  return  of  these  papers,  witli  a  view  to  their  transmission 
to  the  commanding  general,  Hawaiian  Department,  is  desired. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

W.  M.  Wright, 

Adjutant  General. 
[Seventh  indorsement.] 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 

April  8  J  1916. 
To  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army: 

1.  Returned,  with  remark  that  a  supplementary  estimate  has  been  prepared  for 
submission  to  Congress  during  the  present  session  for  the  necessary  barracks,  quarters, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  rostas,  etc.,  referred  to  herein,  in  compliance  with  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

2.  The  amegate  of  this  estimate  is  $2,077,263  and  the  same  is  based  on  the  details 
set  forth  in  House  Document  276,  Sixty- third  Congress,  first  session,  with  the  exception 
that  certain  items  not  included  therein,  but  referred  to  by  the  department  authorities 
in  the  within  correspondence  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  such  as  the  barracks  for 
casuals,  prison  stockade,  schoolhouse,  and  additional  amounts  required  for  roads,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  and  drainage  and  grading  have  been  included. 

3.  Instead  of  estimatine:  for  71  sets  of  company  officers'  quarters  and  11  field  officers' 
quarters  to  replace  the  oloest  of  the  cantonment  quarters,  as  stated  by  the  commanding 
general  herein  as  being  necessary,  the  supplementary  estimate  has  been  prepared  to 
cover  permanent  frame  officers'  quarters  of  the  type  constructed  at  Fort  Kamehameha, 
for  all  the  organizations  now  stationed  at  Schofield  Barracks,  as  contemplated  in 
House  Document  276,  after  deducting  the  niunber  of  permanent  quarters  already 
provided  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavahry.  This  has  increased  the  amount  stated  in  par- 
agraph 4-c  of  the  third  indorsement  as  being  necessary  for  officers '  quarters  from  $344 ,  500 
to  $485,800,  but  this  latter  amount  represents  a  saving  of  $297,626  over  the  cost  of  offi- 
cers' quarters  of  the  type  previously  constructed  at  this  post. 

4.  The  inclosures  accompanying  this  case  have  been  withdrawn  for  use  in  connection 
with  supplemental  estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  it  is  requested  that  the 
accompanying  communication  be  eventually  returned  to  this  office  for  its  files. 

Henry  G.  Sharps, 
Brigadier  General^  Quartermaster  Corps^ 

Acting  Quartermaster  General, 

Office  op  the  Quartermaster. 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  tS,  1916, 
From:  Quartermaster. 

To:  Commanding  general,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 
Subject:  Cost  of  maintenance,  scavenger  service,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 

Initial  cost  of  supplies. 

10  mules,  at  $250  each $2,500.00 

6  sanitary  wagons  (4-wheel),  $268  each 1, 608. 00 

1  can  wagon  (estimated  cost) 150. 00 

2  eeccwt  wagons,  $133  each 266.00 

10  sets  harness,  at  $19  each 190.00 

4,  714. 00 
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Monthly  expense  of  upkeep. 

1  superintendent,  per  month |75. 00 

20  laborers,  at  $30  per  month GOO.  00 

Rations  for  scavengers,  $8.25  each,  per  month 165.  Ob 

Forage  (10  mules),  1  month  f30  days) 79. 90 

Fuel  oil,  80  gallons,  at  $0.0546  per  gallon 4.37 

Mineral  oil,  20  gallons,  at  $0.1575  per  gallon 3. 15 

Wood,  20  cords,  at  $8.75  per  cord 175.00 

Cans  (approximately  45,  at  $1.05  each) 47. 25 

1, 149. 67 
(Signed)  G.  6.  Bailet, 

Lieutenant  CoUmely  Quarlermaster  Corps, 


Office  op  the  Surgeon, 

ScHOFiELD  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  tS,  1916. 
From:  The  Surgeon. 

To:  Commanding  General,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 
Subject:  Sewerage. 

1.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  a  complete  and  modem  system  be  installed 
for  the  disposal  of  the  excreta  and  liquid  wastes  from  the  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and 
Twenty-fiftn  Infantry  cantonments.  The  permanent  (concrete)  buildings  occupied 
by  the  First  Infantry  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  located  at  the  eastern 
(lower)  part  of  the  post,  have  an  excellent  sewage  disposal  plant,,  to  which  the  pro- 
posed svstem  could  readily  be  coupled. 

2.  W^en  these  cantonments  were  first  occupied,  now  a  number  of  years  since,  the> 
were  apparently  regarded  as  mere  temporary  camps,  and  only  camp  arrangement 
were  made. 

3.  As  time  went  on  and  occupancy  was  prolonged,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
troops  themselves  to  make  temporary  provIsLons  to  avoid  enormous  accumulations  of 
filth  and  general  soil  pollution.  Therefore,  house  drains  were  constructed  out  of  old 
iron  piping,  boards,  bits  of  boxes  and  such  other  materials  as  were  available.  Soiled 
waters  were  thus  carried  from  kitchen  sinks  and  extemporised  shower  baths  to  cea^ 
pools. 

4.  As  the  garrison  was  constantly  augmented  and  the  soil  took  up  but  limited 
amounts  of  liouid,  the  cesspool  system  became  impracticable  and  an  extension  of  the 
crude  plan  ot  sewage  was  rendered  necessary.  Sewers  (?)  of  wooden  boxing  were 
therefore  laid  along  natural  drainage  lines,  and  liquid  wastes  thus  conducted  to 
near-by  ^Iches.  Later,  the  effluent  was  utilized  for  Lrrigation  of  r^imental  gardens. 
No  provision  was  thereby  made  for  excreta  (except  that  some  omcers  haauiinaLt 
installed  in  their  quarters),  and  the  vast  quantities  of  solid  and  liquid  excrement 
from  thousands  of  bodies  has  been  disposed  of  on  the  earth  closet  system. 

5.  It  is  obvious  that  such  arrangements  were  of  a  highly  temporary  nature.  The 
small  iron  pipes  have  choked  and  rusted  through;  the  boxes  have  rotted  and  fallen 
in;  flood  waters  pour  into  manholes  and  distribute  their  contents  over  the  surface; 
the  ground  along  the  lines  traversed  has  become  heavily  impregnated  with  organic 
wastes;  in  short,  the  device  is  about  played  out. 

6.  It  is  not  advisable  to  waste  the  public  funds  in  patching  up  and  extending  such 
a  makeshift  and  unsatisfactory  system.  It  is  certain  that  uie  War  Denartment  in- 
tends this  to  be  a  permanent  station.  The  offensive  and  dangerous  methoas  of  disposal 
of  excrement  must  be  replaced  by  means  conforming  to  modem  sanitary  requirements, 
since  military  posts  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  subject  to  conditions  which 
would  be  a  reproach  to  raw  civil  communities.  Such  bein^  the  facts,  a  well-considered 
scheme  should  be  promptly  adopted  to  amend  the  evils  cited,  and  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  such  scheme  into  effect. 

7.  The  two  vital  sanitary  requirements  of  a  community  are,  first,  shelter,  and 
second,  efficient  disposal  oi  wastes.  Shelter  (of  a  sort)  we  nave,  but  the  second  re- 
c]uirement  is  lacking.  To  delay  action  on  this  matter  until  the  whole  post  is  modern- 
ized (as  has  been  proposed  by  some)  is  to  perpetuate  not  merely  a  nuisance  but  a 
menace  and  an  odium. 

F.  R.  Kbbfer, 
Lieutenant  Colonel^  M.  C. 
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Detachment  Colored  Infantry,  Unassiqned, 

ScHOPiELD  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  it,  1916. 
From:  C.  O.,  Detachment  Colored  Infantry,  unassigned. 
To:  Commanding  General,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 

(Through  C.  O.,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.) 
Subject:  Effect  of  storm  January  16-20,  1916;  on  this  camp. 

1.  This  letter  is  submitted  with  the  purpo<ie  of  calling  attention  to  the  hardships 
experienced  by  the  men  of  this  command  during  the  storm  of  January  1&-20,  1916> 
and  with  a  view  to  securing  better  housing  for  these  men  and  their  personal  property, 
as  -well  as  for  the  Government  property  in  their  possession,  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

2.  This  camp  was  first  established  June  13,  1915,  with  175  men.  This  number  was 
augrmented  by  204  in  August  and  by  87  in  November  and  by  lesser  increments  during 
other  months.  These  men  were  all  awaiting  assignments  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
^^hich  was  and  has  been  practically  at  full  streng[th  during  this  time.  Arms  ana 
equipment  could  not  be  secured  for' these  men  until  late  in  September,  1915,  much 
of  this  equipment  being  of  obsolete  type  and  in  poor  condition.  From  the  beginning 
the  quailemaster  at  this  post  has  been  unable  to  provide,  from  supplies  not  already 
in  the  hands  of  other  troops,  sufficient  cots,  blankets,  mosquito  bars,  bed  sacks,  tent- 
age,  etc.  This  inability  was  due  solely,  I  believe,  to  lack  of  provision  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  for  any  considerable  number  of  casuals  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
strength  of  organizations  in  this  post. 

3.  This  camp  was  practicallv  wrecked  by  the  Kona  storm  of  December  24-29, 1915, 
and  every  e^ort  was  made  in  the  following  two  weeks  to  restore  reasonably  comfortable 
living  conditions.  This  condition  had  been  reached  on  Saturday,  January  15.  On 
January  16  a  second  Kona  began,  which,  by  January  17,  began  to  do  dainage.  Kitchen 
shelters  were  torn  to  pieces,  making  the  preparation  of  suitable  meals  in  camp  impos- 
sihle.  Twenty  tents  used  by  men  as  sleeping  quarters  were  blown  down  and  torn 
be^rond  repair,  leaving  about  140  men  without  shelter  other  than  the  range  house, 
wmch  was  filled  with  target  material.  All  clothing,  bedding,  and  equipment  of 
these  men  were  soaked  by  rain,  scattered  about  in  the  mud  or  blown  away.  Many 
other  tents  were  blown  down,  the  rain  drenching  the  men  and  their  property.  The 
storage  tent  for  arms  was  totally  destroyed,  exposing  about  370  rifles  to  the  storm. 
The  tent  used  for  the  camp  exchange  was  ruinea,  spoiling  the  stock  of  the  exchange. 
The  guard  tent  was  ruinea.  A  can  cover  was  blown  a  hundred  yards  with  sufficient 
force  to  hit  the  office  tent  of  the  Second  Recruit  Company  and  demolish  it.  Many 
company  records  and  the  magazines  and  papers  of  the  company  reading  room  were 
spoiled  by  rain.  All  rears  were  blown  over  and  contents  scatteied.  Telephone 
connection  with  the  post  was  broken  and  not  resumed  for  five  days.  Rations  were 
spoiled,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  company  property.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  tentage  in  these  two  storms  would  reacn  about  $2,000. 

4.  During  this  storm  76  men  were  assigned  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and  joined 
their  companies.  Their  property  had  to  be  checked  up  and  taken  in  auring  a  ter- 
rific downpour.  On  the  nights  of  January  17  and  18  I  doubt  if  any  man  in  this  camp 
slept,  and  certainly  no  man  was  dry  at  any  time  between  January  17  and  20.  Bath- 
ing facilities  at  this  camp  consists  of  a  coverless  inclosiure  with  cold  showers.  Many 
men  were  without  dry  imder  or  outer  clothing  to  put  on  during  this  storm,  and  if 
they  bathed  at  all  they  were  forced  to  take  a  cold  shower  and  put  on  the  same  wet 
clothes  again. 

5.  In  justice  to  these  recruits,  many  of  whom  have  been  in  this  camp  for  over  seven 
months,  I  request  that  arrangements  be  made  to  put  them  under  permanent  cover  at 
the  earUest  convenience. 

C.  L.  Wtman, 
First  Lieuttnant,  Twtnty-fifth  Infantry. 

[First  indoncment.] 

Headquarters  Twenty-piftk  Infantry, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  tS,  1916. 
To  the  Commanding  General, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T.: 
Forwarded. 

F.  H.  Albright, 
Major,  Twenty 'fifth  Infantry,  Commanding. 


} 
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First  Infantry  Post  Exchange. 

ScHOFiBLD  Barracks,  H.  T.. 

January  17,  J  9 16. 
From:  The  Poet  Exchange,  First  Infantiy. 
To:  The  Commanding  General,  Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T. 

(Through  military  channels.) 
Subject:  Repair  of  roads. 

1.  Request  that  the  road  leading  from  the  main  Castner-Schofield  Barracks  Ro^ 
to  the  post  exchange,  First  Infantrj^  and  the  laundry  be  repaired.  At  present  the 
road  is  so  mudd)r  and  so  full  of  deep  holes  filled  with  oozy  mud  Uiat  it  is  almost  iiupo^ 
sible  for  the  various  trucks  and  vehicles  using  the  road  to  traverse  it  without  either 
getting  stuck  or  being  in  imminent  danger  of  breaking  springs  and  axles.     In  it» 

E resent  condition  the  road  is  not  only  a  menace  to  all  transportation  using  it  but  lo 
ves  of  passengers  as  well. 

Joseph  F.  Janda. 
Captain  and  Comvxissary ^  First  Infantry,  Exchange  Officer. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  First  Infantry, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  20,  1916. 
To  the  Commanding  General, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T.: 

1 .  Forward  ed ,  recommend  ing  approval . 

D.  L.  Howell, 
Colonel,  First  Infantry,  Commanding. 


Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  18,  1916. 
From:  Capt.  Hugh  D.  Wise,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 

To:  The  Commanding  General,  Schofield  Barracks,  through  military  channels. 
Subject:  Condition  of  quarters. 

1.  I  request  that  a  layer  of  shingles,  rubberoid,  tin,  or  anything  else  that  will  turn 
water  be  put  over  the  roof  of  the  quarters  in  which  I  live. 

Realizing  the  small  appropriation  for  quarters  in  this  posit,  I  would  not  make  this 
request  were  it  merely  a  question  of  a  few  leaks  that  might  be  avoided  by  (eeviiig 
from  under  them,  catchins  their  drip  in  basins.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  aiffi- 
cult  to  find  a  place  in  the  nouse  where  one  will  not  be  under  a  drip  and  there  are  not 
receptacles  enough  to  place  under  the  leaks. 

The  only  rooms  in  the  house  that  do  not  leak  are  the  additions  that  I  have  built  at 
my  own  expense. 

2.  During  the  recent  storms,  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  anything  in  the  house  was 
kept  dry. 

To-day,  water  has  been  running  in  small  streams  through  the  bathroom  roof,  it  hae 
rained  on  my  dinner  table,  it  has  dripped  into  the  kitchen,  and  sprinkled  around  the 
sitting  room  and  bedroom. 

It  is  now  past  midnight  and,  after  rolline  my  bed  aroimd  in  vain  attempts  to  find 
a  place  where  it  would  not  be  rained  on,  I  have  abandoned  it  to  Uie  storm  and  takeo 
reiuge  in  what  appears  to  be  a  dry  comer  in  the  sitting  room. 

I  am  informed  tnat  recent  conditions  have  been  unusual  but  they  have  been  quite 
regular  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I  am  also  informed  that  this  is  one  of  the  good  house? 
of  the  cantonment  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  anything  dry  in  it. 

3.  Under  the  conditions  of  this  service,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  provided  with  attractive 
quarters  but  I  do  feel  that  I  may  expect  a  roof  that  will  keep  the  rain  ofif  vay  family 
and  myself  and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  covering  the  present  roof  with  rub- 
beroid, at  a  cost  of  less  than  the  cost  of  a  wall  tent. 

Hugh  D.  Wise. 

Headquarters  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T., 

January  18^  1916. 
To  the  Commanding  General, 

Schofield  Barracks,  H.  T.: 
Forwarded.    Approved. 

F.  H.  Albright, 
Major^  Tiventy^fifih  Infantry,  Commanding, 
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Mr.  Borland.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  present' barracks  for  the 
Cavahy — ^you  know  tne  style  of  building  ? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  I  only  know  that  from  the  plans.  Col.  Littell  ia 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  new  barracks  of  the  same  class  ? 

Col.  Littell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  Is  it  possible  that  these  barracks  are  a  Uttle  too 
expensive  ? 

Col.  Littell.  I  think  the  barracks  are  all  right,  but  we  have  made 
a  reduction  in  the  Quarters.  There  is  one  bein^  built  for  the  Infantry 
Tegjtment  just  like  tnis,  on  this  plan  [indicating].  There  has  been  one 
budt  for  the  Cavabv,  for  two  squadrons. 

Mr.  Borland.  These  are  the  quarters  ? 

Col.  Littell.  This  is  another  post,  but  the  proposition  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  change  these  quarters  in  the 
bmlding  of  future  posts  and  intsead  of  making  these  buildings  all  of 
concrete,  to  make  them  of  the  same  style  that  we  built  at  Fort 
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Kamehameha  for  the  Artillery  post.    These  [indicatmg]  are  the 
buildings;  they  are  cheaper. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  How  long  will  those  buildings  last? 

Col.  LiTTELL.  For  30  years. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  storm  to  wreck  them.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  concrete  three-story  barracks,  are  they  not  a  little 
too  heavy  and  expensive  in  their  construction. 

Col.  LiTTELL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Colonel  littell  can  explain  to  you  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  putting  the  buildings  that  way  is  on  a<5Count  of  the 
drainage. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  I  know  about  that.  I  mean  the  design  of  the 
building  itself. 

Col.  LiTTELL.  To  build  those  same  buildings  would  make  such  a 
huge  one  that  the  fire  risk  would  be  very  great  and  besides  it  would 
be  nard  to  make  it  strong  enough  and  make  it  sufficiently  substan- 
tial to  stand  the  storms  down  there. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  What  are  these  [indicating]? 

Col.  LiTTELL.  This  is  a  plan  that  we  got  up  to  show  the  difference 
in  the  space  which  it  would  take  if  we  built  the  same  kind  of  barracks 
and  the  cheaper  barracks  as  built  at  Fort  Kamehameha.  That  for 
instance  [indicating]  takes  a  great  deal  of  ground. 

Mr,  BoBLAND.  Those  are  frame  and  all  on  one  floor? 

Col.  LiTTELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  How  do  they  compare  in  c6st  ? 

Col.  LiTTELL.  These  [indicating]  are  much  less.  I  think  they  cost 
about  $18,000  a  company. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  work  done  by  contract  ? 

Gen.  Shabpe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  contractors  from  the  States? 

Mr.  MoBELAND.  By  local  contractors. 

Col.  LiTTELL.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  building  out  there  has  been  done 
by  the  purchase  of  material  and  the  hire  of  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  WiU  you  spend  all  of  the  money  in  a  year,  or  will 
part  of  the  money  do  if  you  have  the  authority  to  obligate  for  all  of  it  I 

Gen.  Shabpe.  I  think  we  could  spend  it  all  in  a  year,  because  it 
will  be  rushed  so.  The  conditions  over  there  are  such,  as  shown  by 
the  letters  that  I  have  submitted,  that  they  are  going  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  get  the  buildings  under  cover. 


Fbiday,  May  12,  1916. 

STADIUM  IN  EAST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HOIT.  MUBBAY  BITLBEBT,  A  BEPBESBVTA- 
TIVE  Iir  COlSrOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  VEW  YOBK. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  vou  are  here,  I  understand,  upon  the 
improvement  of  Potomac  Park  east  of  the  railroad  emoankment. 
Do  vou  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  HuLBEBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  14905, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  genuemen  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  consideration  in  having  thus  early  given  us  a  hearing 
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upon  the  matter.  Haying  the  privilege  of  discussing  the  subject 
wnen  the  matter  comes  up  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  the  gentlemen  who  have,  at  considerable  incon- 
venience, come  here  from  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  and 
luiless  the  committee  desire  to  hear  Col.  Harts,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  simply  introducing  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  good  enough 
to  appear  nere  in  support  of  this  measure. 

STATEMENT  OF  Mfi.  OEOBOE  J.  TUElffEE,  PBESIDEITT  AMATEVE 
ATHLETIC  XJVIOir  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have  a  very  few  words  to  say. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  oef ore  your  committee  in  behalf 
of  (Congressman  Hulbert's  stadium  bill,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend 'the  passage  of  this  measure. 
The  erection  of  this  stadium  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  athletes 
and  all  lovers  of  athletic  sports  in  the  United  States.  Gentlemen, 
I  shall  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  because  I  know  there  are 
a  number  of  gentlemen  present  who  would  like  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  your  committee. 

Mr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  now  introduce  Mr.  Justice 
Weeks,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court? 

STATEMEFT  OF  HOH.  BABTOW  S.  WEEKS,  OF  HEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  determining 
exactly  what  I  should  say  to  your  committee  in  favor  of  a  measure 
which  it  would  seem  to  me  must  so  naturally  appeal  to  all  of  you 
without  anything  being  said  in  its  favor.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
manifesUy  a  most  proper  and  suitable  development  of  a  property 
here  in  Washington,  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  along  lines  which 
are  modem  and  very  important  and  necessary  at  the  present  time ;  a 
development  of  the  recreation  feature,  an  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  large  cities  to  have  the  green  fields  and  the  fresh 
air,  and  in  that  respect  it  presents  a  live  issue — if  I  may  so  describe 
it — that  appeals  to  everyone  in  the  United  States,  especially  those 
who  live  m  the  crowded  cities  where  they  have  not  those  oppor- 
tunities, and  equally  to  those  who  come  from  the  districts  where 
they  have  the  green  fields  easier  of  access  and  who  appreciate  how 
much  those  in  the  cities  lose  because  of  the  fact  that  tnat  privilege 
is  denied  them  so  frequently.  But  this  represents  more  than  that. 
It  represents  an  effort — and  it  is  especially  on  that  behalf  that  I  am 
speaking  here  as  one  of  the  American  Olympic  committee,  and  as 
representing  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States — to 
develop  along  the  lines  of  athletic  improvement  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  in  the  future,  possibly  in  1920,  to  open  its  arms  to 
a  friendly  contest  in  connection  with  the  Olympiad  of  1920. 

As  you  are  all  familiar,  undoubtedly,  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
revival  of  the  old  Olympic  games  undfer  the  auspices  of  the  interna- 
tional Olympic  committee  and  those  games  have  been  held,  and 
another  one  was  to  have  been  held  in  Berlin  in  1916,  this  year.  Of 
course,  that  Olympiad  now  can  not  be  held;  but  in  1920  another  one 
should  be  held,  and  where  is  there  a  more  fitting  place  to  hold  it  than 
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in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  ?  There  speaks  the 
language  of  our  great  Nation.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
warring  nations  to  meet  in  friendljjr  rivalry  in  a  neutral  country  and 
there  we  can  have  a  stadium,  if  this  park  is  developed,  that  would  be 
an  incentive  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  I  think  it  is  especially  important.  Of  course,  the  development 
may  not  all  be  made  at  once,  but  this  gives  a  starting  point  or  a  center 
to  A\hich  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Olympic  games 
can  be  directed. 

Now,  you  may  not  all  be  familiar  with  the  scope  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  with  its  influence.  We  have  in  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  nearly  20,000  young  men  re^tered  and  recorded  as 
amateur  athletes,  spread  over  the  entire  United  States.  Our  mem- 
bership includes  about  550  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  certainly 
over  one-half  a  million  men.  '  The  investments  of  these  various  clul>3 
mount  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  all  of  that  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competitive  desire  in  the  improvement  of  the  physical  man- 
hood. It  all  tends  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  man  in  the 
beUef  that  thereby  you  generally  improve  his  citizenship.  And  so, 
speaking  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  Olympic  committee  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  field  of  recreation  development  that  has  spread 
and  ia  spreading  through  this  country,  we  ur^e  upon  vou,  especially, 
that  vou  give  the  most  favorable  consideration  to  the  opportunity 
affordfed  here  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  for  the  development 
of  this  playground. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  has  any  municipality  such  a  stadium  ? 

Mr.  Weeks.  None.  Such  stadiums  as  we  have  are  all  college 
stadiums.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  municipal  stadium  is  the 
Lewisohn  Stadium  in  connection  with  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  and,  unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time  that  stadium  has 
not  been  opened  for  general  purposes.  It  is  still  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  college  students  except  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the 
Shakespeare  tercentenary,  when  a  permit  was  granted  for  it  to  be 
used.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  understand  an  effort  is  going  to 
be  made  to  open  that  stadium  during  the  summer  months  \^en  the 
college  is  not  actually  in  session,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  spectators  will  that  stadium  accom- 
modate ? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  think  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Ten  thousand  comfortably. 

Mr.  Weeks.  But  there  is  no  municipal  stadium.  Many  of  the 
large  cities  have  their  playgrounds ;  they  have  their  bathing  beaches, 
and  all  that;  but  there  is  not  yet  any  municipal  stadium,  and  it 
seems  to  me  most  eminently  fitting  that  the  opportunity  here  afforded 
or  a  national  stadium,  one  that  could  be  used  for  all  purposes  of 
that  kind,  should  not  be  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  attendance  at 
these  Olvmpiads  ? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  think  the  attendance  at  Stockholm  on  soine  days 
was  over  40,000,  and  the  attendance  at  Shepherds  Bush  in  1908 
was  60,000. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  they  come  ? 

Mr.  Weeks.  They  come  generally  in  July. 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  would  never  do  to  have  it  in  Washington  in  July. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Undoubtedly,  in  early  July  they  could  be  held  with 
perfect  propriety  here.  This  picture  shows  the  opening  of  the  first 
Olympic  ^amqs  in  Athens  in  1896  and  shows  the  rebuilding  of  the 
stadium  there. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Foreign  countries  have  municipal  stadiums  quite 
oxtcnsively? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Yes;  for  instance,  the  one  at  Stockholm  is  a  munici- 
pally built  stadium,  and  likewise  the  one  at  Athens.  The  one  at 
Athens  was  presented  to  the  Government  by  a  Greek,  but  the  other 
oountries  not  only  have  buUt  these  stadiums  for  the  Olympic  games, 
but  they  have  fostered  and  developed  the  contestants  for  the  games. 
Other  countries,  for  years  before  tne  Olympic  games  were  held,  have 
employed  instructors  to  develop  their  teams  and  to  present  their 
competitors  in  the  best  possible  shape,  and  the  men  who  have  com- 
peted from  other  countries  have  been  sent  to  those  games  by  the  coun- 
t  ries  themselves.  In  the  United  States  we  have  alwajrs  had  to  finance 
our  own  athletic  teams,  and  even  where  we  had  certain  Army  officers 
who  went  on  our  riding  teams  and  some  of  our  fencing  teams,  we 
oven  had  difficulty  in  getting  anything  more  than  the  barest  trans- 
portation paid  for  their  horses.  The  United  States  has  been  very, 
very  far  behind  in  any  effort  of  liberality  toward  enterprises  of  this 
kinci  in  the  past;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that,  we  have,  as  you  know, 
maintained  tiie  athletic  supremacy  of  the  United  States  against  the 
world  in  every  branch  of  sport  where  we  had  anything  Eke  a  fair 
chance;  and,  undoubtedly,  ii  a  stadium  could  be  built  here,  if  not  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  development  of  this  scheme,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  distinct  step  in  advance  for  the  Nation  in  the  development 
of  the  young  men,  and  a  distinct  step  in  advance  for  the  Nation  in 
placing  itseli  so  that  it  can  open  its  arms  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  m  1920. 

Mr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  now  present  Mr.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  of  the  United  States? 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  GVSTATUS  T.  KIBBT. 

Mr.  Kirby.  Mr.  CTiairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
question  was  asked  Judge  Weeks  as  to  the  time  when  Olympic  games 
might  be  held,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  hold  them  here  in  Wash- 
ington. As  one  who  for  more  than  20  years  past  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  athletics  of  the  American  universities  I  thmk  I 
can  speak  correctly  when  I  say  that  the  maia  reason  the  Olympic 
games  at  Athens,  raris,  London,  and  Stockholm  were  held  in  July, 
and  not  earUer  than  that  date,  was  because  of  the  impossibihtv  of 
our  college  athletes  finishing  their  college  courses  and  getting  there 
on  time;  and  it  was  due  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  not  only  of  the  desirability  but  oi  the  necessity  for 
the  success 'of  the  games,  of  American  representation,  which  would 
include  not  only  those  out  of  coDege  but  those  in  college,  that  the 
date  was  set  as  late  as  July.  Now,  if  the  games  were  ever  held  in 
this  country  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  foreign  contestants 
should  not  be  able  to  come  here  in  June,  because  their  semesters  are 
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entirely  different  from  those  of  our  American  universities  and  col- 
leges, so  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  Washington,  as  we  all  are 
aware,  being  rather  heated  later  in  July,  would  not  have  any  real 
bearing  on  the  situation,  because  those  games  could  readily  be  held 
in  June. 

Relative  to  stadiums,  the  stadium  in  Stockholm  was  planned  to 
seat  between  40,000  and  50,000;  the  one  in  London  at  Shepard's 
Bush  seated  weD  over  70,000;  the  one  which  was  erected  in  Berlin 
for  the  Olympic  games  projected  to  be  held  in  1916,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  was  designed  to  seat  over  100,000,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Wendell  ? 

Mr.  Wendell.  Not  so  large  as  that.  I  was  there  at  the  opening 
of  it,  and  I  would  say  not  more  than  50,000. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  There  is  a  one-third  of  a  mile  track,  Mr.  Wendell,  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  the  figures  were  well  over  75,000  and  close  to  100,000 : 
but  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  large  stands  of  that  kind  are  concerned 
it  is  only  looking  into  the  future.  I  take  it  that  what  we  have  before 
us  now  is  a  plan  which  is  subject  to  those  possibiUties,  perhaps. 

The  hope  of  those  appearing  before  your  committee  is  that  those 
possibihties  wiU  be  speedily  realized,  but  we  can  quite  weU  under- 
stand that  in  a  large  project  of  this  kind  one  must  make  haste  slowly. 
The  first  thing,  (3  course,  is  to  get  the  ground  reserved  for  this 
special  purpose.  That,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  bill  does,  among  oth^ 
things.  Therefore  it  is  altogether  proper  that  one's  attention  should 
be  called  to  similar  projects  in  other  cities  and  what  they  have  accom- 

SUshed  and  what  tney  have  failed  to  accomplish.  For  example,  a 
ve  issue  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  present  time — and  I  speak 
f eeUngly,  because  I  am  one  of  the  recreation  commissioners  of  the 
city  (3  riew  York — is  the  Riverside  Drive.  Now,  if  it  liad  not  been 
for  the  foresight  of  the  citizens  of  the  upper  west  side  of  the  citv  of 
New  York  there  never  would  have  been  any  Riverside  Drive.  TPhat 
section  was  practically  reserved  for  a  park.  But  if  those  citizens 
with  civic  pride  and  foresight  had  only  looked  into  the  future  or 
planned  a  httle  more  wisely  than  they  (fid  the  present  tiu'moil  which 
IS  going  on  and  this  present  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
doflars  would  have  oeen  unnecessary,  because  then  they  could 
have  done  what  you  gentlemen  have  opportunity  to  do  to-day, 
not  only  to  plan  for  the  section  to  be  set  aside  but  plan  for  the  definite 
use  of  that  section. 

Here  you  have  what,  to  those  of  us  who  have  spent  years  in  work 
of  this  kind,  is  believed  to  be  a  splendid  layout.  I  speak  not  merely 
as  a  man  closely  in  touch  with  atnletics,  but  as  one  who  helped,  with 
others,  to  organize  the  National  Playground  Association  of  America, 
and  one  who  has  traveled  far  and  near  over  this  countrv  seeing  play- 

Eounds,  finding  out  their  necessity,  and  studying  the  best  means  of 
ying  them  out,  and  I  can  say  to  you,  being  somewhat  of  an  export 
in  those  matters,  that  this  layout  is  a  splendid  one,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  care  of  atl  ages  and  it  takes  care  of  all  kinds  of 
sports,  those  that  you  can  enter  into  without  having  to  go  down  into 
your  pockets  to  buy  implements,  and  not  only  those  which  people 
with  more  money  can  take  part  in.  So  no  one  can  complain;  on  the 
other  hand,  everyone  can  be  satisfied.  Then  again,  in  tnis  plan,  you 
should  remember  that  a  field,  no  matter  how  well  laid  out  it  is.  is 
practically  useless  unless  you  have  proper  supervision.  The  play- 
ground is  actually  a  menace  unless  it  is  properly  supervised.     So, 
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in  making  your  definite  plans  to  use  this,  do  not  stop  when  you  ap- 

Erove  of  the  general  layout,  but  plan  for  the  supervision  of  the  various 
its  of  athletic  and  play  activities  which  are  to  be  in  the  various 
parts  of  this  proposed  stadium. 

You  have  here  oaseball  diamonds ;  vou  have  got  to  have  someone 
look  after  them.  You  have  here  a  playground  for  the  kiddies,  and 
you  should  have  someone  there  who  knows  how  to  direct  their  play, 
see  that  they  do  not  hurt  each  other,  and  get  the  best  out  of  that 
'^rhich  is  there.  You  have  here  opportunities  for  boating,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  have  supervision  over  that,  other- 
virise  you  will  have  dangers  and  accidents  and  consequent  damage 
suits  against  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  city  you  are  here  to 
guard. 

If  I  may  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coUege  athlete,  I  say 
to  you  that  tnere  is  a  great  demand  for  an  athletic  field  of  this  kind 
for  Olympic  games  and  for  games  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
'which  takes  care  of  thousancfi  of  athletes  not  in  the  colleges.     I  caii 
assure  you  that  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  wiD  be  only 
too  delighted  to  be  able  to  hold  its  games  elsewhere  than  at  the  two 
places  open  to  it,  the  stadium  on  Soldiers'  Field  at  Harvard  and  the 
athletic  field  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin  Field,  Phila- 
delphia.    Give  us  a  field  here  that  is  worth  while,,  and  I  can  assure 
JTOVL  they  will  be  delighted  to  bring  to  Washington  the  big  intercol- 
egiate  championships  to  be  held  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
May  of  each  year,  tpe  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
Then,  there  is  the  bigger  and  even  more  important  part,  the  part 
which  affects  the  citizens  of  Washington  from  the  little  boys  and, 
girls  to  the  older  men  and  women,  the  furnishing  of  an  opportunity 
to  have  wholesome  and  well-directed  play.     It  seems  to  me  that 
Washington  not  only  owes  this  duty  to  its  citizens,  but  it  owes  this 
duty  to  the  entire  United  States,  because  this  city,  above  every  oiner 
city  in  this  country,  is  where  people  come  and  where  you  could  fur- 
nisn  an  object  lesson  in  this  work,  it  being  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  popular  subjects  to-dav. 

I  uiank  you  very  much  lor  the  courtesy  of  this  hearing. 
Mr.  HuLBERT.  The  next  gentleman  I  am  going  to  call  on  is  not 
only  the  first  American  but  the  first  athlete  ever  to  have  won  the 
lOO-yard,    220-yard,    and    440-vard    intercollegiate    championship^ 
Mr.  Everet  J.  Wendell. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EVEBET  JAKSEN  WEVDELL. 

Mr.  Wendell.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  very  highly  honored  in  being  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  shafi  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the  international 
Olympic  games,  as  the  other  points  nave  been  touched  on  so  success- 
fully by  Judge  Weeks  and  Mr.  Kirby.  I  am  one  of  the  three  inter- 
national Olympic  commissioners  from  America.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance — only  having  gotten  to  town  late  last  night — to  confer  with 
my  two  associates.  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane,  and  Mr.  Allison  V. 
Armour;  but  we  have  had  many  conversations  on  the  subject  and  I 
think  I  can  fairly  say  that  I  voice  their  opinion  as  well  as  my  own, 
when  I  say  that  if  tne  Olympic  meeting  should  be  held  in  America 
there  is  nothing  that  would  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  than  to 
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have  it  held  in  Washington.  All  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
having  visiting  men  from  other  countries  see  the  representative  side 
of  our  country. 

When  the  Olympic  games  have  been  held  in  Europe  in  the  past. 
they  have  been  held  in  the  capital,  and  each  meeting  has  been  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  king  or  emperor,  or  whatever  the  particular 
royal  designation  happened  to  be,  and  should  those  games  ever  bo 
held  in  America  we  would  want  them  graced  by  the  presence  of  our 
President,  and  we  would  want  them  to  have  the  representative  legis- 
lators of  our  Union  there.  We  should  want  the  games  held  under 
those  dignified  auspices.  I  can  not  say  positively  what  the  chances 
are  as  to  the  Olympiad  of  1920.  We  nad  arranged  to  have  the 
Olympiad  held  in  Berlin  within  the  next  two  months.  For  two  jears 
the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  meet,  owing  to  the  sad  conditions 
on  the  other  side,  but  so  far  as  our  records  are  concerned  the  Olympiad 
is  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  although,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  held  there. 
As  to  1920  I  can  not  say  positisrely,  and  can  not  tell  anything  about 
the  meeting  here  in  that  year  untd  the  committee  is  called  together 
on  the  other  side  and  when  conditions  there  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  called  together.  But  intimations  have  been  made  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  some  of  those  on  the  other  side  to  have  the  Olympiad 
held  here  in  our  country;  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  juace 
where  the  warring  nations  and  their  representatives  could  be  gotten 
together  so  soon  after  the  war  as  1920  on  the  other  side  under  condi- 
tions agreeable  to  all  of  them.  Should  it  eventuate  that  the  Olympic 
meeting  of  1920  could  be  held  in  this  country,  it  would  be  the  very 
thing  to  have  it  held  in  Washington. 

However,  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  might  be  necessary,  perhaps,  for 
you  to  have  a  Uttle  preliminary  enthusiasm  and  instead  of  having  it 
come  as  an  entirely  new  idea  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
make  your  arrangements  for  it.  It  this  admirable  bill  and  plan 
should  go  through,  I  think  it  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  much 
more  successful  meeting  if  it  should  ever  be  held  in  America.  The 
plan  for  a  stadium,  as  drawn  upon  this  plan,  is  not  ideal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  international  ffames.  I  have  nad  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
talk  with  Col.  Harts  and  he  assures  me  that  in  such  an  event  the  plan 
could  be  so  extended  or  the  plans  could  be  so  changed  temporarily 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  stadium,  and  that  additional  seats 
could  DC  provided  outside  of  the  6,000  seats  which  are  provided  for 
in  this  plan,  and  that  a  temporary  arrangement  coidd  be  made  for  a 
stadium  of  any  shape  startmg  from  that  basis.  So  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  direction.  If  you  realized  how  tre- 
mendously the  American  athlete  is  admired  on  the  other  side,  if  you 
realized  how  all  the  other  nations  looked  up  to  us  here  as  representing 
athletics,  you  would  appreciate  very  keenly  the  importance  of  this 
thing. 

mien  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  international  games  in 
BerUn,  every  one  of  the  nations  that  wanted  to  compete  sent  over  to 
,  America  for  an  athletic  trainer.  There  was  one  in  Germany,  there 
is  still  one  in  Sweden,  and  they  wanted  one  in  France.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  a  single  nation  that  intends  to  go  in  earnestly  for  possible 
success  in  the  Olympic  games  would  ever  think  of  being  without 
an  American  trainer,  and  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  word  will 
go  forth  into  all  of  those  nations  of  the  world  that  in  this  representa- 
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tivo  city  of  our  Nation  the  legislators  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
^^uhj(^ct  and  that  they  want  to  have  the  thing  properly  done;  that 
t  hev  want  to  have  it  properly  presented  to  the  world.  I  hope  word 
will  go  forth,  and  go  forth  soon,  that  arrangements  are  on  foot  to  have 
these  perfectly  wonderful  athletic  grounds  so  splendidlv  laid  out, 
nnd  that  plans  are  on  foot  to  improve  civilization  in  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HuRLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  next  speaker 
whom  I  desire  to  address  you  is  a  man  who  has  labored  arduouslv  in 
the  cause  of  athletics.  He  was  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club;  he  is  now  the  president  of  the  American  Olympic  games 
crommittee  and  it  was  largely  through  his  liberality  that  the  United 
States  was  able  to  send  a  team  over  to  Stockholm  which  captured 
first  prize  and  won  this  enduring  fame  which  has  just  been  referred 
to  by  the  last  speaker.     I  now  introduce  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson. 

STATEKEITT  OF  COL.  BOBEBT  M.  THOMPSOIT. 

Col.  Thompson.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  know  that  you  must,  in  your  congressional  minds,  be  considering 
this  question:  Upon  what  national  ground  you  are  justified  in  making 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  So  far  as  you  represent  the  Wash- 
ington part  that  is  all  right,  but  for  the  greater  and  national  part  you 
may  asK  why.  I  will  tell  you  why.  (m  our  Olympic  team  ^oing  to 
Stockholm  we  had  representatives  from  every  State  from  Maine  to 
San  Francisco  and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Curiously 
enough  there  was  not  an  athlete  on  that  team  from  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  except  some, Army  officers  who  went  over  on 
the  ridine  team.     But  that  will  never  happen  again,  I  do  not  believe. 

Now,  mat  shows  this  movement  is  national  in  its  scope;  that  it  has 
a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  well-being  and  athletic  development  of 
the  young  I  know,  ana  if  any  of  you  eentlemen  have  taken  an  interest 
in  athletics  vou  will  know  it,  too.  i  ou  will  know  that  our  team  was 
believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  trained  gladiatorial  team,  prepared  by 
years  of  preparation.  When  I  explained,  as  I  did,  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  governments  that  nobody  knew  who  was  to 
compose  the  team  untir48  hours  before  we  sailed  for  Stockholm  they 
would  not  believe  me.  But  our  team  was  selected  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  having  try  outs  in  various  centers  and  a  final  tryout  in 
New  York,  and  the  winners  over  the  winners  were  the  people  who 
went,  and  it  was  because  of  the  great  clientele  back  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  yoimg  men  who  for  years  had  been  training  themselves  and 
improving  their  physique,  that  we  got  the  team  we  did  get.  There 
are  few  people  in  America  who  appreciate  how  we  did  stand.  You 
probably  read  in  the  papers  that  a  good  many  of  the  Americans  were 
placed  one,  two,  and  three.  They*  had  three  flagstaffs  there  in  that 
stadium.  When  the  flag  in  the  center  went  up  it  represented  No.  1 ; 
on  the  rieht  hand  there  was  a  flag  drawn  up  which  represented  No.  2; 
and  on  the  left  hand  a  flag  drawn  up  which  represented  No.  3;  and  I 
can  tell  you  our  American  hearts  were  stirred  when  three  American 
flaes  went  up  time  after  time.  But  what  our  people  do  not  appreciate 
is  that  if  the  three  men  who  won  those  races  had  dropped  out  the  three 
American  flags  would  have  gone  up  just  the  same. 
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In  the  Marathon  race  we  did  not  win.  A  South  African  came  in 
and  won  it,  because  they  did  not  run  according  to  orders,  while  our 
men  ran  true  to  orders.  We  had  10  to  st^rt  ana  all  of  them  finished, 
but  when  they  came  in  the  South  African  fell  across  the  line,  whil<» 
our  people  ran  across  and  could  have  gone  on  running.  The  leader 
of  the  English  national  committee  said  to  me  that  the  shape  in  which 
our  men  hnished  was  one  of  the  most  startling  things  to  nim.  Very 
few  of  us  stop  to  think  what  it  means  to  prepare  for  Olympic  teams. 
It  means  years  of  making  the  best  of  one's  physique;  it  means  living 
a  sober,  chaste,  and  active  life,  and  that  is  the  example  you  will  be 
setting  the  young  men  of  the  country  by  the  estabUshment  of  such  a 

Elace  as  is  here  provided.  The  expenditure  seems  to  be  a  great  item: 
ut,  after  all,  wnat  is  it  ?  It  will  send  ahead  the  whole  of  the  United 
States;  and  think  what  it  means  to  our  young  men.  Boheve  me,  it 
is  serious  and  it  is  important. 

Mr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Barrett,  the  chairman  of  the  athletic  comimttee  of  the 
Irish- American  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  which  has  participated 
in  every  set  of  Olympic  games  and  won  a  greater  number  of  points  than 
any  otner  athletic  club  which  competed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AITTHONT  J.  BABEETT. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conoanittee,  the 
advisabUity  of  building  a  national  playground  has  been  so  conclu- 
sivelv  demonstrated  by  the  preceding  speakers  that  it  would  be  mere 
surplusage  for  me  to  add  anything  to  what  they  have  said  in  that 
respect,  and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  peculiar  appropriateness 
of  naving  the  playground  in  the  location  selected  by  Col.  Harts.  1 
think  it  is  peculiarlv  appropriate  that  the  national  playground  should 
be  in  the  shadow  ox  the  National  Capitol  and  on  the  historic  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  playground  situated  in  that  par- 
ticular locahty  will  do  more  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
coming  from  all  over  the  country — ^from  Texas,  from  Oregon,  Maine, 
and  California — a  spirit  of  broad  Americanism  than  anythmg  else  and 
instill  in  their  minas  an  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  countrv 
and  the  need  for  an  intense  national  feeling.  We  need  playgrouncfs 
where  the  different  elements  of  our  population  can  meet  frequently, 
know  each  other's  characteristics,  and  by  that  means  form  a  great 
American  people. 

You  would  not  have  so  many  heteiogeneous  elements  if  those 
various  elements  had  an  opportunity  to  know  each  other  better,  and 
no  place  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  meeting  of  the  different 
elements  that  compose  our  population  than  a  national  playground 
under  the  shadow  of  the  National  Capitol,  where  they  know  ^ere 
could  be  no  antagonism,  but  only  the  rivalry  to  excel.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  stat^men  you  are  interested  not  only  in  the  present 
moment  but  in  posterity,  in  future  generations  of  Americans.  The 
American  young  man  who,  four  or  five  hundred  years  from  now, 
may  travel  from  any  part  of  the  country  to  meet  his  competitors  in 
the  national  stadium  at  Washington,  can  look  back  on  a  long  series 
of  national  ohampionship  meetings  held  here  and  can  feel  a  pride  in 
realizing  that  he  knows  the  great  national  champions  of  Ajnerica, 
men  who  oompete  not  for  money,  not  for  sordid  gain,  but  for  some- 
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ihing  idealistic,  pure  athletism.  There  is  nothing  which  approx- 
imates more  closely  lofty  patriotism  than  competition  in  athletic 
sports.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
Fact  that  people  from  all  over  the  country,  in  every  hamlet,  every 
log  cabin,  every  village  and  town,  are  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs 
o{  Washington.  In  tneir  morning  papers  they  tiu'n  to  the  Washing- 
ton news  to  see  what  is  developing  in  the  National  Capital.  It  is 
rather  nice  for  those  people  to  reaa  about  the  statesmanhke  acts  of 
thoir  national  representatives,  to  read  of  the  combats  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  who  congregate  here,  inspired  by  lofty  patriotism,  and 
how  nice  it  would  be  if,  in  the  same  columns,  they  could  read  about 
the  athletic  triumphs  of  the  men  who  compete  here  in  a  national 
stadium. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  which  appeal 
strongly  the  vour  keener  intelligence,  that  you  will  see  the  advis- 
ability of  making  an  effort  to  have  an  appropriation  made  for  this 
national  stadium. 

Mr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  not  want  to 
dose  this  hearing  without  introducing  to  you  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  New 
York  and  secretarv-treasurerof  the  Amateui  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Rubien. 

STATEMEin  OF  MB.  FBEDEBICK  W.  BUBIEK. 

Mr.  lluBiEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  anything  that  I  have  to 
say  other  than  to  call  attention  to  the  Congressional  Kecord  of  May  8, 
in  which  an  interview  given  to  a  Now  loik  newspaper  man  was 
published  in  the  extension  of  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Coady.     That  covers  my  views  on  the  matters  under  discussion. 

(Said  interview  foUows:) 

Wht  American  Athletes  Lead — System,  Thoroughness,  and  Unflaooing 
Effort  Chief  Causes,  Says  F.  W.  Rubien— Advance  Ever  Under  Way — 
Sports  Far  More  General  Over  Here  Than  in  Other  Lands  and  Boys  Better 
Trained — Favors  National  Stadium — A.  A.  U.  Heartily  Favors  Project 
FOR  Great  Field  at  Washington  Where  1920  Olympics  May  Be  Staged. 

At  this  tune,  when  the  subject  of  preparedness  is  of  vital  interest  to  Americans, 
there  is  refreshment  in  the  fact  that,  unneralded  and  unsung;,  some  millions  of  American 
vouths  have  equipped  themselves  mentally  and  physically  to  lead  good,  sound, 
healthy,  lives,  to  fumll  thoroughly  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  and,  if  the  dire  necessity 
.should  arise,  to  place  at  their  country's  disposal  the  finest  of  spirit,  trained  never  to 
waver  tinder  str^  of  conflict,  and  the  sturdiest  of  bodies,  drillea  to  respond  with  their 
last  particle  of  energy  to  the  commands  of  their  wills.  They  are  the  athletes  of  the 
land,  bronzed  and  strong-lunged,  wiry,  powerful,  and  i^e  from  exercise  on  track, 
field,  and  road,  tennis  cotirt,  and  golf  links^  diamond  and  gridiron.  Their  collective 
name  is  le^on,  and — ^here  is  the  joy-impelUng  climax — no  other  coimtry  in  the  world 
has  anything  approaching  them  numerically  or  in  athletic  prowess. 

They  are  not  pacifists,  these  young  men  trained  in  the  great  school  of  out  of  doors, 
and  yet  they  balance  no  chips  upon  their  shoulders.  If  an  emeigency  should  arise, 
however,  they  would  be  found  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  formidable  array. 

surpass  not  each  but  all  nations. 

Yes;  the  United  States  outclasses  in  athletics  any  other  of  what  might  have  been 
termed  up  to  July,  1914,  the  "World's  brotherhood  of  nations.*'  More  than  thia^ 
much  more  than  this— it  exceeds  substantially  in  athletic  effectiveness,  if  not  in 
number  of  athletes,  the  entire  combined  civilized  world. 
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Thus  far  there  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  international  Olympic 
committee  five  Olympiads — at  Athens  in  1896,  at  Paris  in  1900,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
at  London  in  1908,  and  at  Stockholm  in  1912.  Every  Olympic  meet  has  been  won 
by  American  athletes,  and  in  the  five  meets  the  representatives  from  these  shoree 
have  captured  twice  as  many  first  prizes  as  those  taken  by  all  other  nations  combined. 

In  this  one  matter,  at  least,  Americans  need  fear  no  disallusionment — ^their  athletic 
countrymen  lead  the  world.  In  order  to  get  the  views  of  an  expert  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  this  important  fact,  a  Times  reporter  chatted  the  other  day  with  Fred- 
erick W.  Rubien,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  L^nion  and  TOeeident 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  who  has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time  ana  strength 
to  the  development  of  athletics  in  the  United  States.  '* Thoroughness"  was  the 
keynote  of  Mr.  Rubien's  explanation. 

ATHLETES  NURTURED  FROM   BOYHOOD. 

"Over  here,"  he  said,  "we  have  the  most  admirable  system  of  developing  picked 
athletes  from  the  bud  to  the  full  flower  of  achievement  that  has  ever  been  known 
From  mere  bojrhood  the  youth  who  can  outrun  or  out  jump  his  fellows  or  who  give:' 
evidence  of  being  especially  well  adapted  to  some  other  specific  branch  of  athletit. 
activity  is  encouraged,  watched,  guiaed,  warned  where  necessary',  and  constantly 
stimulated  and  aided  in  every  possible  wa^  to  increase  his  prowess  naturally  an^ 
gradually  and  to  improve  his  form,  eliminating  little  weaknesses  of  method  that  may 
prove  grave  imperfections  if  allowed  to  remain.  As  the  boys  grow  and  enter  school 
and  college  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  athletic  clubs  they  are  studied  by  an  ever-increa^ 
ing  number  of  expert  eyes  and  receive  the  advice  and  admonition,  the  praise  or  censure 
of  men  who  are  masters  in  athletic  selection  and  in  the  methods  of  livms  and  working 
that  bring  the  maximum  results  in  competition.  Then  our  young  auiletes  mingle 
with  and  contest  against  the  best  in  their  lines,  and  the  fittest  survive,  their  name? 
cross  the  boundaries  of  State  and  Nation,  and  they  are  in  line  for  the  highest  honors 
the  athletic  world  has  to  offer. 

"In  other  lands  the  processes  differ  widely  from  ours.  Systematic,  long-continued 
training  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  The  young  Englishman  who  is  to  compete  io 
an  important  meet  will  probably  put  in  a  few  days  of  what  he  calls  training  in  antici- 
pation of  it,  but  he  will  go  through  no  arduous  weeks  of  strictly  super\d8ed  work  in 
preparation  for  the  final  tests  of  speed  and  strength  This  condition  has  existed  in 
France  also,  while  in  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  and  the  Scandinavian  lands  they 
have  until  recently  gone  in  almost  exclusivelv  for  gymnastics  as  a  mixture  of  spoit 
and  exercise  and  to  keep  themselves  physically  fit. 

AMERICAN  TRAINERS   ENGAGED. 

"America's  Olympic  \'ictories  have,  however,  taught  a  lesson  to  European  nationfi 
which  several  of  them  have  taken  to  heart.  Sweden  some  years  &so  engaged  Ernie 
Hjertberg  to  train  its  Olympic  team  and  to  apply  American  methods  in  the  training 
of  Swedish  athletes.  A  few  years  ago  a  German  commission  visited  this  country 
with  the  specific  object  of  stuaying  the  svstem  which  developed  athletes  filled  witfc 
the  bounce  and  gineer  characteristic  of  American  performers.  The  German  athlete 
is  strong,  but  slow  of  thought,  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  get  *on  his  toes. '  As  a  result 
of  this  visit  A^  C.  Kraenzlein,  America's  former  hurdle  champion,  was  employed  as 
director  of  athletics  for  the  German  Empire.  Austria  employed  Al  Copumd,  and 
Lawson  Robertson  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  by  Hungary,  but  the  war 
postponed  his  trip. 

"In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  other  lands,  overwhelmed  by  reiter&ted 
proo^  of  the  supremacy  in  athletic  fields  of  this  country,  are  now,  or  were  until  the 
war  broke  out,  going  to  school  to  this  coimtry,  with  the  determination,  if  possible,  to 
emulate  the  methods  which  had  brought  about  our  striking  success.  As  for  their  own 
methods,  they  have  little  of  value  to  offer  us  in  return.  It  is  impossible  to  interest 
Americans  to  any  extent  in  the  gymnastics  which  ovemm  the  central  empires,  and 
training  ideas  in  England  and  France  are  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

RECORDS  ARE  NEVER  SAFE. 

"  In  our  own  country  we  are  constantly  advancing.  Records  fall  right  and  left,  and 
even  the  most  remarkable  figures  are  not  safe  for  a  week  from  the  activities  of  the 
sharpshooters.  This  does  not  mean  that  better  native  capacity  is  at  America's  disposal 
now  than  in  the  days  of  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  10  flat  in  the  hundred  or  15-2  in  the 
high  hurdles  was  a  nation-wide  sensation.    It  does  mean  that  training  systems  have 
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>eeii  improved  and  applied  more  generally  throughout  the  land.  It  means,  too,  that 
nore  Americans  than  ever  before  are  going  in  for  athletics  and  that  changes  of  striking 
walue  have  been  made  in  competition  conditions,  methods,  and  form. 

" '  For  instance,  Dad  Moulton,  the  veteran  trainer,  has  constructed  at  San  Francisco 
]i  track  composed  of  layers  of  straw  under  cinders.  The  durability  of  this  may  be 
[questioned,  but  it  certaanty  adds  spring  to  the  stride  of  a  sprinter.  Experiments  are 
made  frequentlv  with  a  view  to  developing  a  track  best  adapted  to  fast  work.  Sod 
turned  upside  down  has  been  used  a  great  aeal. 

"Then,  a«dn,  in  jumping  the  take-off  has  been  much  improved.  The  path  has 
been  made  like  a  billiaid  table,  and  athletes,  energetic  of  mmd  as  well  as  of  body, 
have  devised  new  and  more  favorable  positions  in  wMch  to  clear  the  bar,  with  the  head 
dlightly,  if  any,  higher  than  the  body.  Pacific  coast  jumpers  originated  the  method 
i»f  taking  the  bar  in  a  sidewise  position,  and  this  has  proved  very  effective.  In  the  pole 
vault  Mike  Murphy  tAined  his  men  to  give  a  sort  of  jerk,  or  shoot,  to  the  body  as  they 
cleared  the  bar,  thus  attaining  greater  momentum  and  perceptibly  increased  height. 

STERLING  ATHLETES  OF  FAR  WEST. 

**In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the  Pacific  coast  has  in  the  fullest  bloom 
or  in  the  process  of  development  at  this  time  some  wonderful  athletes— tall,  rangy 
< -haps,  capable  under  favorable  conditions  of  starting  performances.  There  have  been 
some  skeptical  voices  raised  hereabouts  with  reference  to  certam  record-breaking 
achievements  out  toward  the  setting  sun,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  fig:ures.  Such  men  as  Kelly,  Simpson,  and  Murray  are  sterling  athletes, 
likelv  at  any  time  to  do  something  in  the  mark-shattering  line.  Then,  too^  conditions 
on  tne  border  of  the  great  western  ocean  are  eminently  favorable  for  high  athletic 
staivdards.  Climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  men  are  able  to  keep  m  training 
the  whole  year  round,  and  all  the  circumstances  favor  good  figures  for  the  occasions 
when  they  are  in  top  form.  Something  has  been  said,  in  casting  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  heralded  records,  to  the  e£fect  that  in  the  great  Panama-Pacinc  meet, 
under  A.  A.  V.  auspices,  startling  figures  were  not  attained.  On  that  day,  however, 
a  wind  with  a  tans:  and  a  chill  attsu^hed  came  sweeping  down  through  the  foothills 
and  made  the  conditions  less  favorable  than  was  desirable. 

*'One  element  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  mat  movement  which  has  placed 
American  athletics  on  its  present  pinnacle  is  the  clean  lives  led  by  those  who  aspire 
to  develop  track  or  field  aoility.  From  childhood,  from  the  earliest  days,  when  the 
youngsters  begin  to  realize  that  tiiey  can  run  or  jump  pretty  well,  they  learn  to  eschew 
the  tnings  that  weaken  physical  enei^^.  Cigarettes,  excessive  pastries;  in  fact, 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  they  are  taught,  ^nll  militate  against  their  chances  of  success. 

HAS   HELPED  TO   BAN    DRUNKENNESS. 

'As  recently  as  20  years  ago  a  Sunday  walk  through  the  east  side  and  other  sections 
of  the  city  would  reveal  the  presence  of  almost  uncountable  intoxicated  youths. 
This  has  been  done  away  with  in  yery  great  measure,  and  largely  through  the  general 
upspringing  of  athletic  ambitions.  Liquor  is  anathema  to  the  sound-minded  young 
athletes.  Each  Sunday  you  will  find  perhaps  a  thousand  of  them  off  on  an  arduous 
road  run,  a  race  that  calls  for  perfection  of  condition,  and  they  have  no  time  for  nor 
patience  with  injurious  indulgences. 

"As  for  future  Olympiads,  we  are  hardly  likely  to  see  the  world  games  held  in 
1920  in  Habana,  although  that  city  is  eager  to  f?t^e  the  contests.  There  are  consider- 
ations which  argue  strongly  against  the  selection  of  t^e  West  Indian  metropolis.  The 
tropical  climate  there  would  make  it  essential  that  the  meet  be  held  in  December,  a 
time  when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  men  could  get  away  from  their  duties  for 
the  trip,  even  if  they  could  be  kept  in  condition  imtil  winter.  It  is  highly  improb- 
able, too,  that  the  facilities  and  accommodations  in  Habana  would  be  found  adequate. 
Almost  certainlv  European  countries  would  be  only  meagerly,  if  at  all,  represented 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 


FAVORS  STADIUM   AT   WASHINGTON. 

"There  is  a  pretty  good  prospect,  however,  that  the  world  games  of  1920  may  come 
to  this  country.  The  event  hinges  largely  upon  the  success  of  a  measure  introduced 
in  Congress  the  other  day  by  Congressman  Murray  Hulbert,  of  this  city,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  erection  iii  Washington  of  a  stadium  of  proportions  and  construction 
befitting  the  Capital  city  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     If 


this  project  goes  through — and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  as  well  as  other  bodies 
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of  strength  and  influence,  is  earnest  in  its  support  of  the  plan — ^not  only  will  the 
Government  have  a  fitting  arena  for  the  staging  of  such  contests  as  the  Army-Navy 
football  game,  but,  which  is  of  vastly  greater  import,  it  will  be  able  to  play  host  in 
proper  style  to  all  of  the  nations  of  tne  world  where  athletics  is  encoura^Bd . 

''Other  countries  have  financed  their  Olympic  teams  from  the  initial  holding  of 
the  world  games.  Trainers,  grounds,  traveling  expenses — all  essential  expenditures 
have  been  met  by  the  national  purse.  Uncle  Sam,  however,  has  never  unbuckkd 
his  wallet  to  shea  a  cent  in  the  support  of  those  of  his  children  who  have  crowned 
him  with  the  world's  athletic  supremacy.  It  is  high  time  that  he  showed  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  matter,  and  he  will  have  done  so  in  a  way  highly  pleasing  to 
the  athletic  organizations,  as  well  as  creditable  to  the  country,  if  t&b  projected 
stadium  is  erected. 

TO   REUNITE   OLD-WORLD  ATHLETICS.       * 

**If  this  should  come  to  pass — and  quick  action  is  necessary  if  the  next  Olympic 
games  are  to  be  held  here — the  athletes  of  the  now  warring  lands  of  Europe  would 
find  upon  this  side  of  the  water  in  1920  a  common  meeting  ground,  a  field  of  athletic 
reconciliation. 

"In  a  general  way  American  athletes  are  in  a  better  situation  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  death  of  James  E.  Sullivan  was  a  grievous  blow,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  is  by  no  means  a  one-man  body.  A  develop- 
ment especially  pleasing  to  the  officers  of  the  union  and  to  all  who  have  the  b*fst 
interests  of  American  athletics  at  heart,  is  the  way  in  which  college  men  are  partici- 
pating in  its  meets.  The  Intercollegiate  Association,  the  Middle  Western  and 
Southern  conferences,  and  the  institutions  of  the  far  West  find  under  amateur  athletic 
union  auspices  a  common  meeting  ground  which  offers  a  wider  range  for  their  athletic 
activities  and  promotes  among  them  a  good  fellowship  and  friendly  feeling  that  have 
at  times  in  the  past  been  lacking. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  William 
Hale  Thompson,  who  is  one  of  the  delegates  at  large  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union.     He  says : 

I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  conunittee  to 
be  present  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  stadium  in  Washington,  and  I  r^ret  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  preftent 
and  participate  in  the  hearings  that  will  be  held  Friday,  May  12.  upon  the  subject. 

Realizing  the  importanc  of  encouraging  a  healthful  recreation,  some  16  years  ago, 
while  a  member  of  the  city  council,  I  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
creating  a  children's  playground,  which  was  the  beginning  of  tne  great  system  now  in 
operation  in  this  city. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  interested  Congress  to  consider  the  building  of  a  sta- 
dium for  the  encouragement  of  athletics,  which  I  believe  our  Federal  Government  hai» 
been  rather  slow  in  recognizing. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over  the  eountiy 
praising  us  for  our  stand  in  this  matter  and  hoping  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  will  be  successful.  1  DMght  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  every  member  of  this  delegation  is  an  amateur; 
there  is  not  a  professional  instructor  present  or  anyone  interested  in 
athletics  in  any  way  who  receives  pay  for  his  work.  We  are  all  giving 
our  time  and  labor  to  develop  the  American  youth,  and  we  feel  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  erect  a 
model  playground  and  stadium  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  your  permission,  and 
that  of  the  committee,  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  question  of  Col.  Thomp- 
son. I  want  to  ask  him  how  many  nations  participated  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  at  Stockholm  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  39  nations 
represented  by  athletes  at  the  games.  Now,  gentlemen,  remember 
that  in  1920  the  United  States  wul  be  the  only  first-class  Nation  where 
it  will  be  possible  for  these  nations  that  are  now  at  war  to  come 
together,     it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  bring  these  Nations 
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together  here,  have  them  meet  under  our  auspices  and  bring  about  the 
same  state  of  mind  that  prevailed  after  the  Stockholm  games,  when 
America  had  more  influence  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  At 
the  congress  held  m  Paris  in  1914,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  any- 
tliing  the  United  States  asked  for  was  granted  but  anything  that  any 
other  nation  asked  for  was  attacked  and  defeated. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Was  that  an  athletic  congress  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  congress  called  for  the  purpose 
<»f  passing  rules  which  would  have  governed  these  1916  games  at 
Berlin.  We  were  the  leaders:  they  accepted  our  athletic  leadership 
in  every  way.  Now,  if  we  get  them  over  nere  in  1920  we  will  have  the 
j^reatest  chance  in  the  wond  of  renewing  friendships  and  extending 
our  influence.  It  is  an  important  factor.  There  is  no  question  but 
tlint  those  games  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  international  rela- 
tionship that  now  exists.  It  was  the  meeting  not  of  your  poUticians, 
not  of  your  diplomats,  not  of  your  armies  and  your  navies,  but  of  the 
f>eople,  young  men  representing,  as  they  did,  every  walk  in  life,  meet- 
mg  the  same  tvpe  of  people,  making  acquaintances  and  sending  word 
back  to  their  homes  as  to  just  what  the  people  were.  The  result  of 
tliat  meeting  unquestionably  was  to  advance  our  influence  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Eagan.  If  these  Olympic  games  were  held  here  is  it  likely  that 
thej'  would  attract  a  great  many  athletes  from  the  Latin-American 
countries  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  unquestionably  come.  You 
have  no  idea  how  many  of  the  countries  were  represented.  There 
were  representatives  from  the  Orient,  from  Japan,  from  Siam,  from 
China-  there  were  representatives  from  Chile,  from  Argentina,  and 
from  Brazil;  there  were  representatives  from  every  European  coun- 
try, and  in  the  Olympic  games  all  of  the  countries  represented  were 
known  as  nations.  For  instance,  Finland,  although  politically  a 
part  of  Russia,  was  considered  as  a  distinct  nation ;  Bohemia,  although 
a  part  of  Austria,  was  treated  as  a  nation.  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land, AustraUa,  and  Canada  stood  individually;  they  did  not  come 
a.s  a  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Is  it  not  true  that  men  who  compete  in  these  contests 
are  drawn  from  that  class  of  the  population  in  their  respective 
countries  that  in  subsequent  years  achieve  prominence  in  the  political 
and  commercial  affairs  of  their  respective  nations  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  That  is  very  largely  true ;  yes.  Speaking  for  the 
United  States,  90  per  cent  of  them  were  college  graduates  or  under- 
graduates. For  instance,  the  Kaiser's  son  was  one  of  Germany's 
representatives  on  one  of  the  teams.  From  France  came  men  dis- 
tinguished in  every  walk  in  life,  and  from  every  nation  came  dis- 
tinguished men.  1  think  it  is  true  that  about  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  international  committee  have  passed  away,  having 
been  killed  in  this  war. 

Mr.  Wendell.  Not  so  many  as  that. 

Col.  Thompson.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  I  am  getting  the  names  of 
80  many  who  have  been  killed  that  it  would  appear  to  be  that  many 
who  have  been  killed  in  that  war. 

Mr.  Ejbby.  The  contests  in  the  Olympic  games  are  not  limited  to 
field  and  track  events;  there  are  other  branches,  such  as  riding, 
fencing,  etc.     In  the  competitions  they  have  the  very  finest  expo- 
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nents  of  the  military  side,  and  also  the  very  finest  exponents  of 
fencing  and  horse  riding,  and  the  other  gentlemen  sports  oi  the  other 
side,  as  they  might  be  termed.  They  are  all  active  participants  in 
the  Olympic  games. 

Col.  Thompson.  When  we  marched  into  the  stadium  on  the  open- 
ing day  our  men  appeared  to  great  advantage.  They  were  taken  in 
charge  on  board  snip,  and  on  the  last  four  days  before  getting  to 
Finland,  Col.  Foltz,  of  the  Armv,  who  was  there  with  a  riding  team, 
trained  them  in  marching,  so  tnat  when  they  marched  in  they  had 
such  a  miUtary  bearing  and  marched  together  so  well  that  the  Euro- 
peans were  convinced  they  were  a  miUtary  body.  But  it  was  simply 
the  adaptability  of  the  young  men;  it  was  their  intelligence;  tney 
threw  themselves  into  it  so  heartily  that  such  an  appearance  was 
made  possible. 

After  we  came  back  a  French  athletic  paper  said,  ''You  may  talk 
about  American  training,  you  may  talk  aoout  their  trainers,  jrou 
may  talk  about  this  or  that,  but  until  you  can  inspire  your  men  with 
the  same  patriotic  feeling  that  those  young  men  snowed  you  can  not 
compete  with  them.''  Those  athletes  locked  themselves  up  in  their 
rooms  each  night  and  kept  away  from  the  temptations  all  around 
them  •  they  kept  away  from  the  things  which  all  young  men  like  to 
do;  they  came  back  to  the  ship  and  went  quietly  to  bed  and,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  lived  an  exemplary  life  tmtil  the 
games  were  finished,  and  all  because  they  were  there  representing 
the  United  States  and  not  representing  themselves. 

Therefore,  for  its  effect  upon  the  national  spirit  and  as  an  aid 
toward  the  preparation  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  take  care 
of  their  bodies,  it  is  a  big  inducement  to  have  this  stadium  in  Wash- 
ington. New  York,  or  anjr  of  the  other  great  cities,  is  not  the  best 
Slace  foi  them  to  go,  but  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  come 
ere  and  learn  the  lessons  of  patriotism  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  not  your  main  reason  for  wanting  it  located  at 
Washington  the  fact  that  Washington  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  holding  the  next  Olympiad,  and  the  fact  that  they  would 
not  consider  having  in  this  country  in  1920  without  it  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way.  I  think  it 
should  be  regarded  in  this  way.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  that;  yet,  the  event  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  so 
important  a  matter  that  all  the  other  nations  send  it  to  tneir  capitals. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  held  here  might  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  decision  of  whether  it  would  come  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Col.  Thompson.  I  think  that  might  be  a  controlling  factor,  that 
they  were  inviting  them  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Do  you  think  that  Washington  being  so  far  removed 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  would  be  a  disadvantage  1 

Col.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  Washington 
is  just  large  enough  for  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Stockholm: 
The  city  made  itself  a  part  of  the  celebration,  and  everybody  from 
the  king  down  to  the  lowest  and  commonest  porter,  was  celebrating 
the  Olympiad. 

Mr.  Kagan.  It  is  the  custom  to  have  the  Olympian  games  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  held  ? 
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Col.  Thompson.  That  is  true  of  every  country  except  this.  We 
had  it  at  the  beginning  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  We  had  it  at 
St.  Louis,  but  it  was  not  a  very  successful  affair.  It  has  been  held 
at  Paris,  France;  London,  England;  Stockholm,  Sweden;  and  at 
Athens.  Therefore,  if  it  came  here  again,  I  should  personally  feel, 
whether  you  build  a  stadium  or  not,  we  should  have  the  Olympiad 
to  take  place  in  Washington,  in  any  event. 

Now,  one  thing  more,  and  perhaps  I  might  speak  on  this  from  my 
own  point  of  view,  because  of  my  interest  in  Annapolis  and  West 
Point.  Those  great  games  between  those  two  national  universities 
are  now  held  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  made  the 
occasion  for  a  great  public  outbreak.  This  is  the  place  for  those 
games.  They  would  not  have  gladiatorial  contests  nere,  but  they 
would  come  nere  for  those  games,  and  that  alone  is  reason  enougn 
for  putting  up  that  stadium. 

^fr.  HuLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  to  suspend  at  3  o'clock.  Something  was  said  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  city 
owned  stadium.  Although  the  far  West  is  not  represented  here 
to-day,  at  least,  in  the  personality  of  any  representative,  it  never- 
theless is  representative  in  the  fact,  if  my  information  is  correct, 
that  it  has  Dy  precept  and  example  done  in  the  city  of  Tacoma., 
Wash.,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  in  the  city  of  Washington 
to-day.     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kirby  whether  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  It  is  correct  that  the  city  of  Tacoma.,  Wash.,  took 
advantage  of  a  good  location  to  erect  on  what  was  vacant  land  of 
practicafly  no  value  the  most  beautiful  athletic  field  and  stadium 
m  the  world.  It  has  a  natural  slope,  with  the  seats  rising  up  on  each 
side  of  the  hill — the  stadium  having  a  seating  capacity  of  some 
40,000  people — looking  out  toward  Puget  Sound.  The  city  makes  use 
of  that  stadium  in  the  best  possible  way.  There  it  has  not  only 
athletic  meets,  but  there  it  has  its  large  civic  gatherings;  there  it 
has  its  big  musical  entertainments,  both  by  instruments  and  by 
choruses  of  thousands  of  voices;  there  it  has  great  meetings  and 
demonstrations,  and  there  one  can  speak  and  be  heard  by  over 
20,000  people.  Now,  that  is  the  way  that  city  took  advantage  of 
just  sucn  an  opportunity  as  is  before  the  city  of  Washington  to-day. 
Mr.  Eaoan.  Are  the  stadiums  at  Berlin  and  Paris  municipally 
owned? 

Mr.  KiBBY.  The  one  at  Stockholm  is,  also  the  one  at  Berlin.  The 
one  at  Shepherds  Bush,  London,  was  quasi-private  property,  started 
in  connection  with  an  exposition,  as  was  ours  at  St.  Louis.  The  one 
at  Stockholm,  the  one  at  Berlin,  and  the  newly  erected  stadium  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg,  or  Petrograd,  and  Peterhof,  Russia,  are  city 
owned,  and  I  think  the  city  owns  the  one  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Eaoan.  Have  the  national  Governments  of  those  coimtries 
done  anything  toward  providing  stadiums  ? 

Mr.  EaRBY.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  at  Berlin,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
was  constructed  entirely  under  the  Imperial  Government. 

Col.  Thompson.  It  was  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Im- 
perial Government. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  As  showing  the  warm  bond  of  friendship  formed  at 
Stockholm,  it  might  be  oi  interest  to  say  that  on  the  entrance  gate 
of  the  Stockholm  stadium  is  a  large  plaque,  designed  by  Dr.  Tate 
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McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  presented  to  the 
Government  of  Sweden  by  the  American  Olympiad  committee,  and 
accepted  by  that  Gk)vemment  as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HuLBEBT.  There  are  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  here  inrhom, 
with  the  kind  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  be  glad  to  in- 
troduce. I  want  to  correct  one  impression  by  saying  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stadium  at  Tacoma,  Wasn.,  there  is  a  city-owned  stadium 
in  the  concessional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
The  Lewisonn  Stadium,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  ownea  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  we  are  going  to  make  an  arrangement  through 
Mr.  Lewisohn  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  open  it  dur- 
ing the  smnmer  months  after  the  City  CoUege  closes  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  city. 

The  Chaibman.  It  belongs  to  the  City  CoUege? 

Mr.  HuLBEBT.  It  belongs  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  City 
College  is  a  city  institution. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  not  built  by  the  city,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hulbebt.  It  was  erected  by  Adolph  Lewisohn  upon  public 
property  and  presented  to  City  College  ana  is  maintained  by  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  gift  was  made  by  Mr.  Lewisohn  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

I  woiud  like  to  have  noted  the  presence  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Minor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Harlem  Athletic  League,  which  embraces  some  12  athletic 
clubs,  all  in  my  congressi6nal  district;  Mr.  P.  J.  Conway,  president  of 
the  Irish-American  Athletic  Club;  and  Mr.  Latrobe  Cogswell,  of  Balti- 
more, president  of  the  South  Atlantic  Association  m  the  A.  A.  IJ. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  my  colleagues  present,  some  of  whom  may 
desire  to  speak  on  the  subject.* 

The  Chaibman.  They  can  be  heard  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Hulbebt.  I  would  like  to  have  noted  the  presence  of  Hon. 
William  S.  Bennet,  Representative  from  the  twenty-third  district  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  Representative  from  the 
twenty-fourth  New  York  district;  Hon.  Geoi^e  W.  Loft,  Representa- 
tive from  the  thirteenth  New  York  district;  and  Hon.  John  F. 
Carew,  Representative  from  the  eighteenth  New  York  district;  also 
Hon.  Charles  P.  Coady,  of  Maryland;  Hon.  Michael  F.  Phelan,  of 
Massachusetts;  Hon.  A.  C.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey;  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller,  of 
Minnesota. 
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Friday,  May  12,  1916- 

THE    PRESIDENT'S   BOARD   OF    STANDARDIZATION    OF 

FIRST-AID  METHODS. 

STATEMEirrS  OF  DB.  A.  H.  FAUITTLEBOY,  UmTED  STATES 
VAVT,  An)  ME.  BOTAI  MEEKEE,  COMMISSIOHEB  OF  LABOB 
STATISTICS,  DEPABTHENT  OF  LABOB. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  before  us  an  item  ''For  salaries  and 
expenses,  President's  Board  of  Standardization  of  First-Aid  Methods, 
$2,000."    What  is  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Meeker,  I  thmk  the  wording  of  the  item  is  unfortunate. 

The  Chairman,  xou  sent  it  to  us;  you  are  responsible  or  the 
department  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Meeker,  rossibly  so,  but  not  I,  personally.  It  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  salaries  and  expenses  are  required  by  the  President's 
board  itself;  that  is  not  the  object. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Meeker.  Dr.  Fauntleroy  can  state  it  probably  better  than 
I  can. 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  What  the  $2,000  is  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  President's  Board  of  Standardization 
of  First-Aid  Methods  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  The  President  in  1914,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  what  was  known  as  the  &*st-aid  conference,  appointed 
ei^t  men  on  what  was  known  as  the  Board  for  the  Standaroiization 
of  First-Aid  Methods.  We  have  had  four  meetings  and  appointed 
subcommittees  to  investigate  various  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  first-aid  conference  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  It  was  a  committee  from  various  medical 
organizations  all  over  the  country,  of  which  Dr.  Bloodgood,  of  Balti- 
more, was  the  self-appointed  chau'man,  so  to  speak.  He  was  the  one 
who  agitated  it.  Tne  outcome  of  that  was  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  that  he  appoint  a  body  of  men  to  be  called  a  Board  of 
Standardization  of  Fu^t-Aid  Methods. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  appointed  on  that  board  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Harts,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  He  is  a  very  well-known  surgeon  in  Philadelphia 
who  has  had  to  do  with  steel  industries.  Dr.  J.  Shelton  Horsley,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  He  is  a  man  of  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
surgery.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  surgery.  Dr.  S.  C.  Piummer,  of 
Chicago,  III.,  who  represents  the  railroads;  Dr.  R.  U.  Patterson,  who 
represents  the  Red  Cross  and  also  is  a  partial  representative  of  the 
United  States  Army;  Dr.  Rucker,  who  is  secretary  of  this  board  and 
who  is  connected  with  the  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  (also  Col.) 
Louis  La  Garde,  who  was  appointed  right  after  the  board  was  first 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  the  Army.  In  other  words,  the 
Army  has  two  representatives.  Then  comes  myself  as  representing 
the  Navy.  Since  we  met  last  there  has  been  an  eighth  member 
appointed  from  the  Association  of  Chief  Railway  Surgeons  who 
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claimed  that  the  President  should  have  appointed  one  of  their  mem- 
bers at  first,  which  he  did  not  do.     We  have  now  eight  members. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  board? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  The  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  divide  the 
members  into  committees  for  the  purpose  of  mulling  over  all  forms 
of  first  aid.  For  instance,  I  am  on  a  subcommittee  to  get  up  a 
standard  first-aid  package.  There  are  others  for  the  various  first- 
aid  methods,  such  as  mining  industries,  the  railroads — ^what  the 
railroads  shall  carry  on  their  trains — there  are  the  steel  people  who 
have  a  certain  form  of  first  aid  which  has  to  be  used ;  there  are  the 
dass  blowers — the  name  is  legion.  We  are  going  to  discuss  it  all. 
The  military  end  of  the  first  aid  is  a  very  smeJl  proposition.  The 
industrial  first  aid  is  the  principal  feature  of  th»  work  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  a 
standard  first-aid  package  that  will  be  suitable  in  every  line  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  It  is ;  that  is  the  idea.  We  have  already  secured 
that. 

Mr.  Sherley.  A  package  for  each  line  or  a  packafi^e  that  can  be 
used  by  anybody?  ^ 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  A  package  that  can  be  used  by  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  These  various  industries  have  different  kits  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  Yes,  sir;  and  yet  there  is  no  standard.  There 
will  be,  however,  a  standard  for,  say,  mine  workers. 

Mr.  Sherley.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  imply  at  first.  There 
will  be  a  kit  for  mine  workers.  There  will  be  a  certain  kit  for  railroad 
men,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  kind  of  kit  for  any  kind  of  industry 
that  you  can  think  of  that  represents  a  principle  in  the  industry. 
This  package  which  we  speak  of  is  intended  to  fit  the  mihtary  and  tfie 
minor  acciaents  all  over  the  country  and  that  will  be  availame  for  use 
by  the  Government,  say,  in  case  of  war.  As  it  now  stands,  there  are 
only  two  packages,  a  standard  for  the  Army  and  another  for  the 
Navy.  We  will  adopt  this  as  being  the  standard  for  both  and  the 
standard  for  the  country.  The  way  this  started,  the  railroads  of  the 
country  told  their  chief  surgeons  that  at  the  next  national  medical 
meeting  they  attended  to  agitate  the  subject  of  some  standard  form  of 
first  aid  that  they  could  comply  witn.  That  the  various  states 
through  which  their  trains  passed  had  diflFerent  laws.  For  instance, 
that  in  running  from  VirgiQia  to  North  Carolina— I  do  not  know  that 
this  is  so ;  I  am  just  using  it  as  an  illustration — the  law  required  that 
they  have  iodine  and  carbolic  acid  in  North  Carolina  and  did  not 
require  those  articles  in  Virginia,  and  so  on,  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  do,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  passing  on  what  kinds  of  diflferent  first-aid 
kits  should  be  on  the  trains.  In  one  State  there  is  a  law  whicli 
requires  them  to  carry  pulmometers. 

It  is  quite  an  elaborate  affair  for  use  in  case  of  re&usciatation,  not 
only  from  drowning,  but  for  people  who  may  be  overcome  by  gas. 
Those  things  are  impractioable  as  a  method  of  first  aid.  First  aid 
in  itself  is  a  compromise  of  the  best  handy  methods  that  can  be  used 
for  certain  emergencies.  Whereas,  it  would  be  very  well  to  have 
such  refinements  needed  for  certain  first  aid  work,  but  the  accidents 
which  would  call  for  them  would  be  so  few  that  it  would  be  not 
necessary  to  have  them.     The  idea  is  to  get  some  standard  methods 
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that  will  be  recognized  as  such,  so  the  state  legislatures  can  follow 
and  pass  the  laws.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  railroads,  and 
that  the  railroads  can  comply  with.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion  all  over  the  country  and  while  they  are  comply- 
ing with  the  law  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  not  really  complying 
with  it;  they  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $2,000,  what  is  that  money  to 
he  used  for  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  That  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a 
clerk  at  $75  per  month  and  we  expect  to  use  $100  of  that  money  to 
buy  stationery.  The  other  thousand  dollars  is  to  go  toward  the 
first  pubUcation  of  a  little  book  on  standardization  of  first  aid  to  be 
printed  by  the  PubUc  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  complete  the  work? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  I  think  the  committees  are  ready  to  report. 
These  gentlemen  are  scattered — that  is  Dr.  Plummor  is  in  Chicago, 
Dr.  Horslev  is  in  Richmond,  Dr.  Harts  has  just  returned  from  France, 
where  he  has  been  for  the  last  four  months.  We  have  not  had  a 
meeting  for  four  months.  During  that  time  the  subcommittees  have 
vrorkedup  their  reports  on  the  best  methods  of  first  aid  that  they 
wore  given  to  consider. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  members  of  the  committee  pay  all  their 
own  expenses  ? 

Dr.  Fauntleroy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeker.  As  the  item  stands  it  seems  to  allow  the  $2,000  to  be 
expended  in  preparing  the  report  for  publication.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  desirable  way  for  the  item  to  stand.  That  is,  it  may 
require  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  prepare  the  report  for  publi- 
cation and  such  sum  as  remains  can  be  utilized  in  actually  securing 
the  publication  of  it.  As  Dr.  Fauntleroy  has  explained  to  me,  the 
main  object  is  to  get  the  report  before  the  public.  Then  the  railroads, 
the  mine  owners  and  operators,  and  the  steel  corporations  can 
piirchase  the  report  from  the  Public  Printer  without  additional 
expense  to  the  Government,  or  if  the  Government  chooses,  of  course, 
it  can  make  an  additional  appropriation  for  a  reprint  of  the  report, 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  report  in  print.  1  would  not  want  to 
have  myself  bound  down  hard  and  fast  to  the  expenditure  of  $1,000 
only  to  get  the  report  ready  for  the  Public  Printer  and  then  have 
$1,000  to  be  expended  in  striking  off  an  edition  for  distribution. 
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High  service  reservoir,  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  U  Street  NW 411 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 404 

Judiciary  Park: 

Care  of 406 

Pavements,  gutters,  etc 410 

La&yette  Park: 

Care  of 401 

Walks  in 415 

Library  of  Congress,  trees,  shrubs,  etc 422 

Lighting 425 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  deathplace  of 427 

Lincoln  Memorial 433 

Lincoln  Park,  care  of 402 

Maryland  Avenue.  NE.,  center  parking 417 

Meridian  Hill  Park: 

Planting,  etc 419 

Retaining  walls 409 

Montrose  Park: 

Improvement,  etc 408 

Loage  in 418 

Monument  grounds,  care  of 402 

Motor  vehicles 406 

Moimt  Vernon  Park,  care  of 416 

Outdoor  sports,  facilities  for 408 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  center  parking.  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets 

SE 415 

Post  and  chain  fences 402 

Potomac  Park  (East): 

Care  and  improvement 407 

Field  house  m 418 

Stadium  in 1700 

Potomac  Park  (West): 

Care  and  maintenance 406 

Grading,  soiling,  etc 406 

Seawall,  moving  of 413 

Rawlins  Park,  fencing  and  improving 412 

Reservations: 

Care,  improvement,  etc 403 

Lighting 425 

Post  ana  chain  fences 402 

Unimproved,  improvement  of 422 

Walks,  etc 405 

Roads: 

Broken  stone  covering  for 405 

Curbing,  coping,  etc.,  for 406 

Oiling  macadam 407 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  parkway 435 

Seawall  wall,  rebuilding 415 

Shops  and  storehouses 423 

Smithsonian  grounds,  care  of 406 

Telegraph  line 426 

Triangles,  improvement  of 413 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply 419 

Wagon  sheds  at  propsjgating  gardens 416 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 427 
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Buildines  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington,  D.  G. — Continued. 

Wasnington  Monument:  Page- 
Care,  operation,  etc 426 

Grounas,  care  of 402 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  and  maintenance 410 

Bureaus.    (See  names  of.) 

Bureau  of  American  Republics,  printing  and  binding 1354 

Buives,  Richard  F.,  statement  of 904 

Burice,  John,  statement  of 63 

Butler  Building: 

Repairs  to 1463 

Two-Btory  annex 1521 

C. 

Cairo,  111.,  postoffice,  lookouts 1640 

Caldwell,  David  D.,  statement  of 946 

California  Debris  Commission 448 

Camietti,  Anthony,  statement  of 1269 

Cannon,  manufacture  of 387 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  quarantine  station,  boarding  vessel  uid  boarding  launch. . .  1458 

Cape  Disappointment,  Wash.,  Coast  Guard  station 86 

Cape  Heneloi)en,  Del.,  Coast  Guard  station 38 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C: 

Coast  Guard  station 40 

Harbor  of  rehire 442 

Capitol  Building  and  Grounds: 

Art,  cleaning  and  repairing  works  of 1874 

Bronze  doors,  repairs  to 1373 

Data  and  statistics  relating  to 1371 

Fire-engine  house,  care,  etc 1375 

Grounds: 

Care  and  improvement  of 1375 

Extension  ot,  gradinfi[,  clearing  sites,  etc 1376 

Maltby  Building,  removal  of 1376 

Repairs  in  general 1370 

Staoles,  care  of 1376 

Statuary  for  pediment  of  House  Wing 1373 

Trees,  slirubs,  etc 423 

Capitol  power  plant: 

Connection  of  with  Coast  Survey  buildings r 1161 

Maintenance,  operation 1382 

Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  irrigation  project 1609 

C^mriers,  common.    {See  RailrcMMls). 

Carroll,  J.  H.,  statement  of 1360 

Carson  Citv,  Nev.,  post  office,  lookouts 1546 

Casa  Grande  ruin 518 

Catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  international 141 

Catherwood,  James  S.,  statement  of 513 

Cavalry,  use  of  in  Yellowstone  Park 717 

Cemeteries.    (See  National). 

Central  Brancn,  Soldiers'  Home.    (See  National.) 

Central  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Chairman: 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 202 

Federal  Trade  Commission 208 

Geographic  Boajd 237 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 171 

Chambers,  W.  L.,  statement  of 202 

Charleston,  S.  C,  quarantine  station,  special  repairs 1453 

Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  Coast  Guard  station 27 

Charts,  coast 1152 

Chatham,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station 17 

Chemistry,  Bureau  of,  division  of  work  with  Bureau  of  Fisheries 1209 

Chicago,  111. : 

Coast  Guard  station 34 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs,  sea  wall  and  breakwater 1430 

Oakwood  Cemeteiy,  Confederate  Mound 366 
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Chicago,  111 — Continued. 
Poet  office — 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1541 

New  roof  on  dome 1418, 1506 

Ghickamauga  and  Chattanooga  Military  F&rk 369 

Chief  of  CuBtoms  Division 91 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Armv 241,1661 

China,  monumento  over  American  solmers 367 

Chinese  immigration  excluded 1280 

Church,  Representative  D.  S.,  statement  of 824 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Marine  hospital,  removal  and  rex>air  of  buildings 1432 

Post  office,  etc.,  cleaning  exterior  stonework 1507 

City  TOst  office,  lignt,  heat,  etc 1309 

Civil  war,  back  pay  and  bounty  claims 579 

Claims: 

Civil  War,  back  jpay  and  bounty 579 

Def endi^  suits  in 920, 922 

Spanish  War,  arrears  of  pay 580 

Clark,  A.  Howard,  statement  of 1329 

Clark,  Edgar  E.,  statement  of 171 

Claxton,  r.  P.,  statement  of 754 

Clerks  of  United  States  courts 983 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  river  cutomhouse  on  east  pier 1419, 1508 

Close,  Fred.  J.,  statement  of 457,513 

Coal,  testing  of,  for  Government  use 645 

Coasts,  topographic  maps 1664 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

Advances  of  money  through  disbursing  officer 1058 

Appropriations,  interchangeability  of 1119 

Assistants  and  aids,  pay  of. 1135 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  surveys  on 1059 

Erecting  signals 1064 

Land  parties,  resurveys  and  chart  revision 1071 

Panama,  work  on  Atlantic  entrance 1070 

Suboffices 1076 

Trianffulation  work 1074 

Vessek  for 1 059 

Wire  drag  parties 1065 

Capitol  power  plant,  connection  with 1161 

Carpenters  and^ainters 1 152 

Charts,  production  of 1152,1170 

Commutation  to  field  employees 1057 

Computers 1146 

Draftsmen,  topographic  and  hydrographic 1144 

Electrotypers,  photographers,  etc 1152 

General  expenses 1159 

Drawing  tables  and  furniture 1162 

Firehose 1163 

Furnaces  and  boilers 1161 

Gas  engines  for  signal  lamps 1161 

Instrument  shop,  motors  and  machinery  for 1165 

Motortruck 1160 

Paper  cutter 1162 

SuDoffices,  furnishing  of 1166 

Supplies,  exchange  of 1159 

Surveying  instruments 1160 

Vaults,  waterproofing  of 1164 

Geographic  Board 237 

Injurea  employees,  compensation  to 1171 

Instrument  makers 1149 

liand  parties,  revision  work: 

Atlantic  coast 1071 

Pacific  coast 1083 

Launches,  new 1168 

Lithographic  presses 1170 

Motor  or  norse  drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles 105S 
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<^<yaat  and  Geoditic  Survey — Continued.  Page. 

Objects  not  heretofore  named •. 1115 

Field  employees,  expenses  of 1119 

International  Geodetic  Association 1119 

Shipwreckedpersons,  reimbursement  for  supplies  furnished  to 1118 

Suboffice  at  (jalveerton 1115 

Office  force 1139 

Additional  clerks,  Washington  office 1140 

Chief  accountant  in  lieu  of  disbursing  agent 1139 

Chief  of  division  of  library  and  archives 1140 

Clerk  to  superintendent 1140 

Suboffices,  clerks  for 1143 

OCFflhore  soundings 1095 

Pacific  ocean,  surveys 1077 

Alaska,  surveys  on  coasts 1077 

Land  parties,  revision  work 1083 

Philippine  Islands,  work  in 1084 

Suboffices 1088 

Triangulation  work 1086 

Vessels 1077 

Plate  printers,  lithographers,  etc 1152 

Primary  triangulation 1097 

Special  surveys 1113 

Suboffices: 

Atlantic  coast 1076 

Clerks  for 1143 

Furnishing  of 1166 

Galveston  office 1115 

Pacific  coast 1088 

Tidal  and  current  observations 1089 

Automatic  tide  gauge  parties 1092 

Instruments,  purchase  of 1090 

Lighthouse  vessels,  payment  of  mess  on 1090 

Triangulation  work: 

Alaska 1 1086 

Atlantic  coast 1074 

Pacific  coast 1086 

Primary 1097 

Vessels: 

R^Mdr  and  maintenance  of 1120 

Manning  and  equipping  of 1122 

Seamen,  pay  of . .  1 1122 

Seamen  for  Alaska  work,  contracts  of  service 1125 

Officers,  pay  of 1125 

New,  to  replace  Gedney  and  Patterson 1166 

Launches,  new 1168 

Work  of,  on — 

Alaskan  coasts 1077 

Atlantic  coast 1059 

Pacific  coast 1077 

Philippine  coasts 1084 

Watchmen,  firemen,  messengers,  and  laborers 1157 

Coast  Artillery  posts  (tee  Military  posts) 355 

Coast  Guard: 

Academy  wharf,  repairs 42 

Arundel  Cove  depot 42 

Civilian  field  employees,  pay  of 49 

Civil  instructors,  pay  of 52 

Contingent  expenses 50 

Cutters,  repairs  to 51 

District  superintendents,  clerks  to 9 

Draft  animals 48 

Fuel  and  water 9 

Injury  benefits 47 

Mileage 46 

Motor  boats 11 

Outfits,  ship  chandlery,  engineers'  stores,  etc 11 

Pay  and  allowances 3 
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Coast  Guard — Continued.         ,  **»«*■ 

Rations  or  commutation  to  warrant  officers,  etc 7 

Sick  or  injury  benefits 47 

Stations,  rebuilding,  repairing,  rent,  etc 12 

Academy  wharf,  repairB 42 

Amounts  expended  for  repairs  for  five  years  past 42 

Arena  Cove,  Cal 36 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 30 

Assateague  Beach,  Va 38 

Baileys  Harbor,  Wis 35 

Bar  nega  t  ,N.J 22 

Big  Kmnakeet,  N.  C 40 

Bodie  Island,  N.  C 25 

Bogue  Inlet,  N.  C 25 

Bois  Blanc,  Mich 31 

Cape  Disappointment,  Wash : 36 

Cape  Henlopen,  Del 38 

Cape  Lookout,  N.C 40 

Charlotte,  N.  Y 27 

Chatham,  Mass 17 

Chicago,  111 34 

Creed  Hill,  N.C 39 

Erie,  Pa 28 

Fairport,  N.  Y 41 

False  Cape,  Va 28 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C 25 

Gilgo,  Long  Island 37 

Golden  Gate,  Cal 41 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 33 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash 36 

Great  Egg,  N.J 22 

Great  "W^ass  Island,  Me 14 

Giu^et.  Mass 16 

Hatteras  I nlet,  N .  C 40 

Hunnewells  Beach,  Me 14 

Isle  of  Wight,  Md 24 

Lewes,  Del 24 

Little  Island,  Va 40 

Marblehead,  Ohio 26 

Marquette,  Mich 32 

Middle  Island,  N.  J 41 

Muskegon,  Mich 33 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  1 20 

Niagara,  N.Y SO 

Orleans,  Mass 17 

Pea  Island,  N.C 41 

Plum  Island,  Wis 35 

Point  AUerton,  Mass 15 

Point  Betsie 41 

Portsmouth,  N.  C 24 

Quoddy  Head,  Me 13 

Kockaway  Point,  L.  1 21 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex 26 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 35 

Saint  Marys  River 42 

Santa  Rosa,  Fla 26 

Shlnnecock,  L.  1 37 

Smith  Island,  Va 23 

South  Manitou  Island,  Mich 35 

Straitsmouth,  Mass 17 

Thunder  Bay  Island,  Mich 31 

Umpqua  River,  Oreg 36 

Wash  Woods,  Va 39 

Watch  Hill,  R.  1 18 

White  Head,  Me 14 

White  River,  Mich 32 

Willapa  Bay,  Wash 36 

Woods  Hole,  Mass 41 

Yaquina  Bay,  Wash 36 
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Coast  Guard— <^ntmued.  Page* 

Surfmen,  temporary  and  substitute 7 

Surgeons  for  vessels 97 

Telephone  lines 48 

Traveling  expenses 46 

Gofer,  L.  E.,  statement  of 1425 

Coin,  recoinage  of  gold  or  minor 89 

Cold  Spring  Inlet,  N.  J.,  improving 439 

Columbia  Hospital: 

Maintenance  of 1378 

Nurses'  quarters,  repairs  to 1378 

X-ray  machine 1378 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf: 
Buildiiu|8  and  grounds — 

(hmnary  repairs 892 

Special  repairs 892 

Maintenance,  salaries,  etc 888 

Women's  dormitory,  new 894 

Columbia  River,  Oreg.,  quarantine  station: 

Boarding  launch 1459 

Detention  hulk 1458 

Special  repairs 1455 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  post  office 1401 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  burial  plats  at 368 

Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 3 

Commerce,  acts  to  resulate,  enforcement  of: 

AttomeyB,  pay  of 975 

Prosecutions  under 964 

Work  performed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attorneys 969 

Commerce,  Department  of: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of.    {8u  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Johannes,  George,  disbiusing  clerk,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  cap- 
tion.) 
Li|;hthouse  Service.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Printing  and  binding 1341 

Standards,  Bureau  of.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Commissioners: 

Education 754 

Fisheries L 1171 

General  Land  Office 585 

Immigration 1269 

Internal  Revenue 79 

Lighthouses 1012 

Patents 1322 

United  States,  fees  of 984 

Commiaaions: 

Alaska  Engineering 734 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater 434 

Calif  omia  Debris 448 

Federal  Trade 208 

Fine  Arts 428 

Grant  Memorial 432 

InteiBtante  Commerce 171 

Lincoln  Memorial 433 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway 435 

Com^nsation  in  lieu  of  moieties 96 

Conciliation,  Board  of  Mediation  and 202 

Conduct  of  customs  cases 910 

Confederate  burial  plats,  national  cemeteries 366, 367 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  aias  to  navi^tion 1022 

Contagious  diseases,  prevention  of Ill 

Contingent  expenses.  Independent  Treasury 87 

Conversion  of  United  States  2  per  cent  bonas 78 

Cook,  George  W.,  sUtement  of 896 
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Coquille  River,  Oreg.,  aids  to  navigation 1029 

Cost  accounting  for  corporations,  etc 234 

Counterfeitine;,  suppression  of 1355 

Courthouse,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Ordinary  repairs 1379 

Remodeling  interior  and  resurfacing  exterior 1379, 1385 

Courthouses.    {See  *  *  Public  Buildings, "  or  names  of  towns. ) 

Covington,  J.  Harry,  statement  of 1385 

Crater  Lake  National  Park: 

Maintenance,  etc 848 

Roads,  bridges,  etc 393 

Creeds  Hill,  N.  C.,Coast  Guard  station 39 

Crimes,  detection  and  prosecution  of 923 

Crist,  Raymond  F.,  statement  of 1286 

Crozier,  William,  statement  of 241, 1661 

Cuba: 

Lighthouse  keepers'  dweUings  at  Gnantanamo 1017 

Monuments  over  American  soldiers 367 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Currency,  national,  paper  for 53, 63 

Custodians  of  public  buildings 1481,1482,1601 

Customhouses.    {See  '^ Public  Buildings"  or  names  of  towns.) 
Customs  Service: 

Cases  concerning^,  conduct  of  by  Department  of  Justice 910 

Collection  of  revenues,  expenses  of 91 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  moieties 96 

Panamar Pacific  Exposition,  force  at 94 

Scales 94 

Currents,  observation  of 1089 

D. 

Danville,  111.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National.) 

Davenport,  Iowa,  post-office,  lookouts 1543 

Davies,  Joseph  E.,  statement  of 208 

Davis,  A.  P.,  statement  of •. 670, 1609 

Dayton,  Ohio,  soldiers'  home  at.    {See  National.) 

Deaf  Institute * 888 

Debris  Commission 448 

Delaware  River,  aids  to  navigation 1035 

Departments.    {See  names  of.) 

Depositarv  libraries,  books  for 1311 

Deputy  United  States  marshals 979 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crime 923 

Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 72 

Director: 

Bureau  of  Engraving 53 

Bureau  of  Mines 639 

Bureau  of  Standards 1254 

Geological  Survey 602,1328,1664 

Reclamation  Service 670, 1609 

Distinctive  paper: 

Amount  of 63,63 

Contract  for  four  years 60 

Detailed  employees,  expenses 59 

Laborer 60 

District  attorneys: 

District  of  Columbia 981 

Pay  and  expenses  of 981 

Regular  assistants 982 

Special  assistants 983 

District  courts.    (See  United  States.) 
District  of  Columoia: 

Arlington  Cemetery,  burials  in 36.i 

Central  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Courthouse,  remodeling  interior  and  resurfacing  exterior 1379, 1385 

Engineer  post  and  school  in 452 
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District  of  Columbia — Continued. 

Parka.    (See  Buildings  and  Grounds.)  P&s«- 

United  States  district  attorney 981 

Documents,  office  of  superintendent  of 1305 

Dog  Island,  Me.,  entrance  to  St.  Croix  River,  aids  to  navigation 1033 

Dover,  N.  J.,  arsenal  at.    (^e^  Picatinny  Arsenal.) 

Duehay,  F.  H.,  statement  of 986, 1004 

Duluth,  Blinn.: 

Fish  station,  foreman's  cottage  and  water  supply 1244 

Post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1544 

Duncan,  David  W.,  statement  of 1525 

Dupr6,  H.  Garland,  letter  from 1021 

E. 

Easby's  Point  sewer 413 

Eastern  Branch,  soldiers'  home.    (See  National.) 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  post  office 1410 

Edes,  W.  C,  statement  of 734 

Education,  Bureau  of 754 

Education  in  Alaska 754 

Electors  of  President,  printing  ascertainment  of 1313 

Elephant  Butte,  Tex.-N.  Mex.,  irrigation  project 712,904 

Elknart,  Ind.,  post  office,  lookouts 1545 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  post  office 1402 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  station: 

Cabin  passengers,  quarters  for 1269 

Concrete  walks,  main  island 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Refrigeration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Emergency  revenue  stamps,  printing  of 77 

Employment  bureau  for  labor 1278 

Engineer  maps 450 

Engineer  post  and  school,  Washington 452 

England,  payment  on  account  of  fur  seals 1222 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of: 

Bonds,  converting  U.  S.  2  per  cent 78. 

Buildings — 

New,  curbs,  sidewalks,  etc 1520 

Old,  repairs,  etc 1463, 1518 

Cost  of  executing  work  per  1,000  sheets — 

Fiscal  year  1916 1668,1659 

Fiscal  year  1917 1660 

Denominations  of  notes  not  to  be  larger  than  those  retired 73 

Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 72 

Distinctive  paper — 

Amoimt  ot 53, 63 

Contract  for  four  years 60 

Detailed  employees,  expenses 59 

Laborer 60 

Employees  other  than  plate  printers,  pay  of 65 

Engraver,  pay  of 73 

Materials  for  engraving  and  printing 75 

Money  laundry  machines 90 

Plate  printers,  wages  of 74 

Power  presses,  use  of 69 

Representatives,  engraved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Sheets  to  be  printed 63, 1658 

War-revenue  stamps 77 

i^pidemics,  prevention  of Ill 

EJrie,  Pa.,  Coast  Guard  station 28 

Eoterline,  Blackburn,  statement  of 964 

Ethnology,  American 131 

Ewing,  Tnomas,  statement  of 1322 

Exchanjges,'  international 130 

Executive  department  grounds,  care  and  improvement  of 422 

Executive  Mansion: 

Care,  maintenance,  furnishing,  etc 424 
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Executive  Mansion — Continued. 
Greenhouses — 

Care,  etc 424 

New  one 425 

Repair 424 

Grounds,  care  and  improvement 423 

Lighting 425 

President's  traveling  expenses 425 

Sewer  in  West  Executive  Avenue 423 

F. 

Fairport,  Iowa,  fish  station: 

Clerk  at 1201 

Superintendent,  pay  of 1199 

Fairport,  N.  Y.,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

False  Cape,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Faris,  R.  L.,  statement  of 1057 

Farms,  fish  propagation  on 1214 

Fauntleroy,  A.  M.,  statement  of 1717 

Federal  buildings.    (See  *'  Public  Buildings''  or  namee  of  towns.) 

Federal  ConsoUdated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  bonds  of 502, 513 

Federal  courts.    (See  United  States.) 

Federal  courts,  reports 977 

Federal  reserve  notes  and  cuirency,  distinctive  paper  for 58, 63 

Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Attorneys,  special  agents,  etc 224 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses 231 

Cost  accounting  for  corporations,  firms,  etc 234 

Investigations  undertaken 212 

Oiipnization  of  the  work 209 

Printing  and  binding 234 

Rent  of  quarters 233 

Statutory  positions 219 

Witness  fees,  milea^,  etc 233 

Field  artillery  ammunition,  manufacture  of 292, 304, 1661 

Fighting,  Island  Channel,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation 1016 

Fifing  cases,  etc 1622 

Fine  Arts  Commission 428 

First  Aid  Methods,  Board  on 1717 

Fisheries^  Bureau  of: 

Abolition  of  certain  hatcheries 1193 

Administration,  expenses  of 1208 

Alaska  service — 

Afognak  station,  launch ^ 1223 

Fur  seal  islands — 

Buildings  and  improvements 1227 

General  expenses 1220 

Salaries 1187 

General  service 1220 

Vessel  for  inspection  service 1238 

Yes  Bay  station,  launch 1223 

Attendance  at  meetings,  etc.,  expenses  of 1220 

Car  employees 1192 

Cars,  new  steel 1222 

Chemistry,  Bureau,  work  done  by 1209 

Commissioner's  office — 

Assistant  architect 1175 

Assistants  in  oyster  investigations 1171, 1618 

Boston,  local  agent  at 1178 

Charwoman,  additional 1187 

Chief  messenger,  pay  of 1186 

Clerks,  additional. 1176 

Gloucester,  local  agent  at,  pay  of 1178 

Local  agents  at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Seattle,  pay  of , 1178 

New  York,  local  agent  at,  pay  of 1181 

Statistical  agents 1177 

Sui>erintendent  of  car  service,  pay  of 1176 

Diffusion  of  fishery  information 1241 

Distribution  employees 1192 
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Fiflheries.  Bureau  of — Continued.  Pskge. 

Employees  at  larce 1190 

Field  superintenaents  and  assistants 1190 

Food  fisnes — 

Fanns,  propogation  on 1214 

Inquiry  concerning 1214 

Oyster  survey  in  TenBB 1216 

Propogation  of 1210 

Great  Britain,  payment  to 1222 

Japan,  payment  to 1222 

Lobster-rearing  plant,  New  Enj^land 1225 

Oyster  and  shellfish  investigations 1171, 1215, 1618 

Sponge  fisheries,  protection  of 1218 

Stations — 

Abolition  of  certaia 1193 

Administration,  expenses  of 1208 

Afognak,  Alaska,  launch 1223 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  improvements 1244 

Beaufort,  N.  C,  pay  of  superintendent 1199 

Baird,  Cal.,  auxiliary  station  on  Mill  Creek 1248 

Battle  Creek,  Cal.,  foreman's  cottage 1242 

Duluth,  Minn.,  foreman's  cottage  and  water  supply 1244 

Fairport,  Iowa — 

Clerk  at 1201 

Superintendent,  pay  of 1199 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  retaining  basin 1247 

Inspectors  of ,  etc 1190 

Key  West,  Fla.,  salaries  and  buildings 1204, 1227 

Lobster  plant,  New  England 1226 

Mill  Creek,  Cal.,  estabhshment  of 1248 

Northville,  Mich.,  water  supply  and  foreman's  cottage 1248 

Sprin^lle,  Utah.,  employees 1206 

Superintendents,  pay  oi 1193 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  cottage I 1250 

W<>od8  Hole,  Mass. — 

Buildings,  repairs,  etc 1263 

Clerk  at 1207 

Launch  to  replace  Blue  Wing 1252 

Power  house 1251 

Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  launch  for 1223 

Vessels — 

Alaska,  inspection  service 1238 

Crews  of,  compensation,  etc 1234 

Launches  for  Alaska 1223 

Maintenance  of 1212 

Naval  enlisted  men,  replacing  with  civilians 1207, 1234 

Roosevelt,  repairs  to 1212 

Statistical  inquiries 1217 

Superintendents,  pay  of 1193 

Texas,  oyster  survey  of 1215 

Tilefish,  utilization  of 1183 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  suits  affecting  allotted-lands 951 

Flaherty,  Thoe.  F 1607 

Flint,  Mich.,  post  office,  lookouts 1545 

Florida  reefs,  aids  to  navigation 1018 

Floy,  Henry,  statement  of. 775 

Flynn,  Wm.  J.,  statement  of .^ 1355 

Fog  signals.    {See  Lighthouses,  etcT) 

Ford,  Cornelius,  statement  of 1291 

Foreigners,  education  of,  in  citizenship 1289 

Foreign  literature,  catalogue  of  international  scientific 144 

Forests,  national: 

Protection  of 588 

Restoration  of  lands  in 595 

Topographic  surveys  in 638 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 25 

Fort  Mills,  rhilippine  Islands: 

Coal-storage  space 362 

Cold  storage 362 
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Fort  Monroe,  Va.: 

Remodeling  casemates 355 

Wharf,  road,  sewers — 

Engineers,  pay  of 361 

Repairs  ana  maintenance 360 

Street  drains 361 

Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii,  storehouses 1681 

Fort  Standish,  Mass.,  detachment  barrack 358 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  sanitarium: 

Fence,  new 1436 

Special  repairs 1434 

Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.,  officers'  quarters 359 

Fort  Trumbull,  Coast  Guara  academy  wharf,  repairs 42 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1546 

Fort  Wright,  Conn.,  gajsoline  storehouse 355 

Frankfoid  Arsenal,  Fniladelphia: 

Artillery  ammunition  storehouse,  extension  of 257 

Artillery  case  shop  building,  extension 260 

Capacity,  enlargement  of 269 

Description  of 254 

Fire  protection,  increase  of 267 

Fuse  shop  building,  extension  of 259 

Garage  for  motor  trucks 263 

General  shop  building 255 

Instrument  department  building,  extension  of 257 

Land,  purchase  of  additional 265 

Lead  shop  building,  extension 260 

Metal  storehouse .' 261 

Roads,  walks,  and  seawall 264 

Sewer  and  connections 262 

Storehouse  for  current  manufactures 262 

Franklin  Park ,  care  of 402 

Freedmen's  Hospital : 

Deceased  patients,  disposal  of  effects  of 903 

Receipts  from  pay  patients,  use  of 903 

Salaries 902 

Subsistence,  fuel,  etc 902 

Fresno,  Cal.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1546 

Frontiers,  maps  of 1664 

Furniture  ana  filing  devices 1622 

G. 

Galesburg,  111. ,  jwst  office,  lookouts 1547 

Gallaudet  College 888 

Galveston,  Tex.,  suboffice  of  Coast  Survey 1115 

Garden  City,  Kans. .  irrigation  project S98 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  building: 

Maintenance  of  patients  in 1366 

Repairs  to 1363 

Garfield  Park,  care  of 402 

Gasoline,  investigations  of,  by  Bureau  of  Mines 650 

Gas,  investigation  of  natural 650 

Gauging  Btreams  and  determining  water  supplies 633 

General  Grant  National  Park 834 

General  Land  Office.    {See  Public  Lands  Service.) 

General  supply  committee,  office  furniture 1622 

Geodetic  Survey  (see  Coast  and). 

Geographic  Board 237 

Geological  Survey: 

Alaska  mineral  resources 630 

Books  and  periodicals 637 

Chemical  and  physical  researches  in  geology 630 

Director's  office 602 

Gauging  streams 633 

General  expenses — 

Attendance  at  meetings,  conventions,  etc.,  expense  of 602 

Motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicle^ — 

Maintenance  of 604 

Purchase  of 603 

Personal  effects  of  employees,  transfer  of 604 
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Oeological  Survey — Continued.  ?««•• 

Geologic  surveys 628 

Harris  County,  Tex.,  work  in 606 

Illustrations,  preparation  of 632 

Maps 637,1664 

Mineral  resources,  report  of 633 

Potash  investigations 630 

Printing  rfnd  binding 1328 

Scientific  assistants 602 

Skilled  laborers  and  temporary  employees 605 

Topographic  maps  for  War  Department 1664 

Topqnaphic  surveys 606, 1664 

Cooperative  work  with  States 619 

In  national  forests 638 

Geoige  Washington,  birthplace  of 427 

Gettysbure  National  Military  Park 373 

Gilgo,  L.  I.,  coast  guard  station 37 

Ginder,  John  W.,  statement  of 1397 

Glacier  National  Park: 

Commissioner,  pay  of 796 

Motor-driven  passenger  vehicle 794 

Revenues 795 

Roads  in — 

Belton  to  Lewis's  Hotel 790 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation 1360 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  to  Two  Medicine  Lake 794 

St.  Marys  to  Babb 793 

St.  Marys  to  Lake  McDermott 792 

St.  Marys  to  park  line 793 

Telephone  Imes ; 795 

Warehouse 794 

Glennan,  A.  H.,  statement  of 96 

Gloucester,  Mass. : 

Fish  hatchery,  retaining  basin 1247 

Local  agent  of  Fisheries  Bureau  at 1178 

Grold  coin,  recoinage  of 89 

Golden  Gate,  Cal.,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

Gompers,  Sam.  J.,  jr.,  statement  of 1347 

Gorgas,  Wm.  C,  statement  of 468 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane: 

Annua]  bulletin  and  a  publication  for  patients 877 

Buildings  and  grounds 878 

Electric  elevators 882 

Fence,  new 879 

Gate  house 881 

General  repairs  and  improvements 878 

Ice  plant,  improvement  of 883 

Reclaimed  land  on  Anacostia  River -.  449,  883 

Roadways,  walks,  etc 879 

Shop  and  storehouse  building 880 

Stan  officers,  building  for 882 

Conventions,  etc.,  expenses  of  attending 876 

Machines,  equipment,  etc.,  exchange  of. 876 

Name,  change  of 886 

Passenger  vehicles: 

Horse  drawn 876 

Motor  driven 876 

Support,  clothing,  etc 874 

Government  Printing  Office: 

Allotments  to  departments,  statement  of  balances,  bills,  etc 1304 

Appointment  of  employees,  method  of 1293 

Bookbinders,  pay  of .* 1638 

City  poet  office,  fight,  heat,  etc 1309 

Compositors,  pay  of 1638 

Holiday  pay 1294 

Ink 1298 

Leaves  of  absence,  pay  for 1294 
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Govemment  Printing  Office — Continued. 

Overhead  charges 1300 

Paper 1298 

Paymaster's  guard,  pay  of 1291 

Public  Printer's  Office 1291 

Public  Printer,  pay  of 1291 

PubUc  printing  and  binding 1298 

Amcultural  Department : 1334 

Allotments,  statement  of  balances,  etc 1304 

Commerce,  Department  of 1341 

Federal  Trade  Commission 234 

Geological  Survey 1328 

Interior  Department 1320 

Interstilte  Commerce  Commission 201 

Justice,  Department  of 1333 

Labor,  Department  of 1347 

Library  of  Congress 1350 

Navy  Department 1320 

Pan  American  Union 1354 

Patent  Office 1322 

Post  Office  Department 1333 

Repay  work,  statement  of 1300, 1304 

Smithsonian  Institution 1329 

State  Department 1311 

Treasury  Department 1314 

War  Department 1317 

Repajr  work 1300,1304 

Superintendent  of  documents 1305 

Books  for  depositary  libraries 1311 

Fumitiu'e,  fixtures,  etc 1310 

Work  handled 1305 

Telephone  operators,  pay  of 1292 

Watch  force 1293 

Government  tel^raph  line 426 

Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  arsenal  at 275 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  coast-j^uard  station 33 

Grand  Vallejj,  Colo.,  irrigation  project 688 

Granite  Co. ,  investment  of  soldiers'  home  funds  in  bonds  of 502, 513 

Grant  Memorial,  unveiling  of 432 

Grant  National  Park 834 

Graves,  IT.  C,  statement  of 1057 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash. ,  coast-guard  station * 36 

Great  Britain,  payment  to  for  seal  fisheries ,. 1222 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  Coaift  Guard  station ' 22 

Great  Lakes,  surveys  of 399 

Great  Wass  Island,  Me.,  Coast  Guard  station 14 

Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus.  Ohio,  burial  plats 368 

Guantanamo,  Cuba,  keepers'  dwellings ; 1017 

Gulf  coast,  surveys  of 1059 

Gimnell,  Leonard,  statement  of 130 

Guns,  manufacture  of 241 

Gurnet,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station 16 


Haley,  N.  B.,  statement  of 171 

Halstead,  F.  M.,  statement  of 91 

Hall,  Percival,  statement  of 888 

Hamilton,  Wm.,  statement  of 754 

Hampton,  Va.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National  Home.) 

Hancock,  General  Winfield  Scott,  removal  of  to  Arlington 1633 

Handbook  of  American  Indians 136 

Hanson,  Bert,  statement  of 910 

Harbor  improvements 438 

Harris  County,  Tex.,  topographic  siu^eys  and  drainage  work  in 606 

Hartford,  Conn . ,  post  omce,  mail-conveying  machinery , 1547 

Harts,  W.  W. ,  statement  of 401 

Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 40 
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Hawaiian  Islands:  Pac^- 

Fort  Sl.after,  storehouses 1681 

Lighthouse  Service  in — 

Depot  for 1039 

Motor  cycle  for  employees 1061 

Pearl  QBurbor,  aids  to  navigation 1031 

Ordnance  depot  at  Honolulu 361 

Schofield  Barracks,  buildings,  roads  etc 1684 

Temporary  shelters  for  garrisons 363 

Uayden,  Carl,  statement  of 729 

Health  Service.    (See  Public  Health.) 

Heas,  Geonze  W.,  statement  of 1369 

Highland  Beach,  N.  Y.,  railroad  trestle  to 306 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  sUtementof 130,1329 

Homes  for  soldiers.    {See  National.) 

Hondo,  N.  Mex.,  irrigation  project 711 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  oranance  depot 361 

Hospital  for  Insane 874 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Ark. 

Bathhouse,  free 865 

Horses  and  carriages 867 

Plans  for  improvement 855 

Sanitary  sewer  system 860 

Hot  Spring,  S.  Dak.,  soldier's  home  at.    (See  National.) 

House  OflSce  Buildini^,  maintenance 1382 

House  of  Representatives: 

Engraved  plates  of  deceased  members 73 

Stables,  care  of 1375 

Wing  of  Capitol,  statuary  for  pediment 1873 

Howard  University: 

Buildings  and  grounds,  improvements  and  repairs 899 

Fuel  and  light 901 

Libraries,  books,  shelving,  etc 899 

Maintenance 896 

Material  and  apparatus,  chemical,  physical,  etc.,  studies 901 

Medical  department 900 

Tools,  materials,  fuel,  wages,  etc 899 

Uuddleson,  H.  P.,  statement  of 87 

Hudson  River,  aids  to  navigation 1019 

Hughes,  Justice  Charles  E.,  statement  of 1363 

Hulbert,  Representative,  statement  of 1700 

Uumphrev,  Wm.  E.,  statement  of 895 

Hunnewells  Beach,  Me.,  Coast  Guard  station 14 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  post  office 1402 

Huntley,  Mont.,  irrigation  project 698 

Huron,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation 1038 

Hygienic  Laboratory: 

Buildings,  reappropriation  for 1461 

Laboratory,  new 1462 

Maintenance .' 108 

I. 

Immigration  Service 1275 

Aliens,  education  of,  in  citizenship 1289 

Attendance  at  meeting,  etc.,  expenses  of  and  dues 1280 

Canadian  border,  immigration 1277 

Chinese  exclusion 1280 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Expenses  of  regulating 1275 

Johannes,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Labor  emplovment  bureau 1278 

Mexican  boraer,  immigration 1277 

Motor  vehicles 1281 

North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

Number  by  ports  for  five  years 1280 

Refrigeration  service,  Ellis  Island,  overpavment , 1284 

Smuggling  prevention  work,  detail  of  fiela  officer  to  Washington  office 1283 
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Immigration  stations: 

Bllislsland,  N.  Y.—  p«»b- 

Cabin  passeneers,  quarters  for 1260 

Concrete  walKs,  main  island 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Kefri£[eration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Philadelpnia,  undezj^und  wirmg 1271 

San  Francisco,  hospital  and  detention  house .' 1272 

Independent  Treasury,  contingent  hind 87 

Indianapolis,  Ind . ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1548 

Indian  depredation  claims,  defense  in 922 

Indians,  ethnological  researches  among 131 

Indians,  Handbook  of  American 136 

Indian  reservations,  opening 595 

Industries,  cost  accounting  m 234 

Industry  among  Alaska  natives 771 

Insane  fiospital 874 

Institution  for  Deaf 888 

Insurance  on  money  shipments 87 

Interior  Department: 
Alaska — 

Education  in 754 

Game  in,  protection  of 751 

Industry  among  natives 771 

Insane  of 748 

Intoxicating-liquor  traffic,  suppression  of 749 

Medical  relief 754,763 

Bailroad  in 734 

Beindeer  for 767 

•  8itka,  national  monument 752 

Buildings,  repairs  to 581 

Capitol  Builoing  and  Grounds.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Freedmen's  Hospital 902 

Geological  Survey.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Government  Hospital  for  Insane.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Horses  transferred  from  Hot  Sprinss 857 

Howard  University.    {See  deUdlea  index  under  this  caption.) 
Mines,  Bureau  of.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
National  parks — 

Assignment  of  pay  by  field  employees 870 

Casa  Grande  Ruin tel 

Clerical  services  in  Washington 871 

Crater  Lake 398,848 

General  Grant * 834 

Glacier  Park.     {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Hot  Springs  Reservation 865, 862 

Mesa  Verde 841 

Mount  Rainier.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

Piatt 851 

Rocky  Mountain 842 

Sequoia.    {Su  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Wind  Cave 850 

Yellowstone.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Yosemite  Park.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Printing  and  binding 1320 

Public  Land  Service.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Reclamation  Service.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Testimony  in  disbarment  proceedings 748 

Internal-Revenue  Service: 

Collections,  refund  of 79 

Violation  of  revenue  laws,  punishment  of 80 

War  revenue  stamps,  printii^  of 77 

International  cotalogue  of  scientific  Uterature 144 

International  exchanges 130 
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Page. 

latemational  Geodotic  Association 1119 

International  Union  of  American  Republics,  printing  and  binding 1354 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Accounts  of  cfurierS)  examination  of 179 

Acts  to  r^pilate  commerce,  enforcement  of  by  Department  of  Justice 964 

Boiler  inspection  act 186 

Hlock-signal  investigations 182 

Bo<^and  periodicals 176,199 

Creneral  expenses 171 

Books  and  periodicals 176 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 179 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 179, 201 

Le^l  work,  division  of  with  Department  of  Justice 969 

Prmting  and  binding 201 

Rent 184, 198 

Safety  of  persons  on  railroads 182 

Rent 184 

Valuation  of  railroads 190 

Books  and  periodicals 199 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 201 

Rent 198 

Intantate  quarantine  service 97, 122 

1  rrigadoa.    {See  Reclamation  Service . ) 

Isle  of  Wight,  Md.,  Coast  Guard  station 24 

J. 

Jackson  L^ke  irrigation  project 695 

Jackson,  Mich.,  post  office^  lookouts 1548 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  post  office,  lookouts 1549 

Jadwin,  Edgetr,  statement  of 375 

Jails: 

Inspection  of 988 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 989 

Janitors  of  public  buildings 1481 ,  1482, 1601 

Japan,  payment  to  on  account  of  hu  seals 1222 

Jenninra,  Hennen,  statement  of 1642 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1549 

Johsuones,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 1285 

Statement  of 1057 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National  Home.) 

Johnstons  Island,  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  Confederate  cemetery 367 

Jones,  E.  Lester,  statement  of 1057 

Jones,  J.  E 1622 

Judicial.    (See  United  States  Courts.) 
Judiciary  rark: 

Care  of 405 

Pavements,  gutters,  etc 410 

Jurors  in  United  States  courts,  fees  of 985 

Justice,  Department  of: 

Antitrust  laws,  enforcement  of — 

Appropriation,  decrease  in 929 

Attorneys,  pay  of 940, 945 

Labor  or  farmers'  organizations 945 

Prosecutions  under 931 

Washington,  employees  in 945 

Assistant  superintendent  of  prisons 1616 

Claims,  defending  suits  in 920, 922 

Commerce  acts,  enforcement  of — 

Attorneys,  pay  of 975 

Prosecutions  under 964 

Work  performed  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  attorneys 969 

Courts,    i&ee  United  States.) 

Crimes,  detection  and  prosecution  of 923 

Customs  cases,  conduct  of 910 

Federal  court  reports  and  digests 977 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  suits  affecting  allotted  lands 951 

Indian  depredation  claims,  defense  in 922 

Law  books 977 
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Justice,  Department  of — Continued. 

Lawyers'  cooperative  edition 977 

National  Training  School  for  Boys lOW 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting 946 

Pacific  railroads,  suits  affectins 969 

Penitentiaries.    (See  Atlanta,  jLeavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Printing  and  binding Vi-ii 

Prisoners  and  prisons,  inspection  of 9^;s 

Prisoners,  support  of 9>9 

Seminole  Inaian  lands,  suits  affecting 951 

Supreme  Court  reports 97S 

Traveling  and  miscellaneous  ex{>enses 92*^ 

United  States  courts.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

,  Justices  of  the  peace,  fees  of 9M 

K. 

Kellett  Bluff,  Wash.,  lighthouse  keepers'  dwelling 102J 

Kennard,  E.  M.,  statement  of 979 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  post  office,  lookouts I&4V 

Kerr,  J.  W 1425 

Key  West,  Fla.,  biological  station,  salaries  and  buildings 1204. 1227 

Killian,  W.  H.,  statement  of 161S 

Kirby,  Gustavus  T.,  statement  of 1703 

Klamath,  Oregon-California,  irrigation  project 714 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  post  office,  lookouts 1549 

Koons,  J.  ( ■.,  statement  of 1525 

L. 

Labor,  Department  of: 

Board  on  First  Aid  Methods 1717 

Hooks,  etc. ,  credit  in  accounts  of  disbursing  clerk  for  payments 12S4 

Employment  bureau 127^ 

Immigration  Service 127^ 

Immigration  stations 126'* 

Johannes,  George,  credit  in  accounts  of 12^5 

Naturalization  Service 12^*^ 

Printing  and  binding 1347 

Lafayette  Park: 

Tare  of '. 401 

Walks  in 415 

Lake  surveys .399 

Lands.    {See  Public). 

Lands  and  other  property  of  the  United  States 1494 

Lansing,  Mich.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 15.S0 

Laundry  machines  for  paper  money 90 

Lawrence,  Mass. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Lawton,  Okla. ,  irrigation  project 7U 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  penitentiary: 

Clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 991 

Coal,  purchase  of 994 

( 'onstruction  of,  continuing 9^ 

Expenditures,  statement  of 992 

Hospital  supplies 995 

Miscellaneous  expenses 992 

.  Salaries 995 

Subsistence 991 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  soldiers'  home  at.    {See  National.) 

Lewes,  Del.,  coast-guard  station 24 

Libraries,  depositary,  books  for 1311 

Library  of  Congress: 

Printing  and  binding \Xt(^ 

Trees,  srinibs,  etc 422 

Life-Sa^  ing  Service.    {See  Coast  Guard.) 

Lighthouses,  beacons,  and  fog  signals-- 

Alaska,  aids  to  navigation 1042 

C-onneaut,  Ohio,  aids  to  navig^ation 1022 

( 'oquille.  River,  Oreg. ,  improvement  of  aids 102<* 

Delaware  River,  aids  to  navigation 103.*) 

Dog  Island  entrance  to  St.  Croix  River,  Me.,  aids  to  navigation '.'^  1033 
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^igrli  thouBes,  beacons,  and  fog  signals — Continued.  P<H^> 

Kighth  lighthouse  district,  tender  and  barge 1036 

Fightinelsland  Channel,  ^fich.,  aids  to  navigation 1016 

Florida  Iteefs,  aids  to  naN^gation 1018 

Oiiantanamo,  Cuba,  lighthouse  keepers'  dwellings  at 1017 

Hawaiian  Islands,  lighthouse  depot 1039 

Hudson  Ili\ er,  aids  to  naWgation 1019 

Huron,  Ohio,  aids  to  niWgation 1038 

Keepers'  dwellings,  construction  of 1023, 1040 

Kellett  Bluff.  Wash.,  keepers'  dwellinjgs 1023 

Mississipui  River,  La.,  aids  to  navigation 1020 

Xa  ^^aflsa  Island  Light 1043 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  aids  to  nax-ij^ition 1031 

Pointe  Vincente.  Cal.,  lijfht  station 1013 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla..  aids  to  navigation 1014 

Sandv  Hook.  N.J.  aids  to  navigation 1034 

Third  district,  tender  for 1038 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Harlmr.  aids  to  navigation 1030 

Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  depot,  dredging,  and  storehouse 1015 

Ligrhthouse  Service: 

Clerks,  pay  of 105  > 

(reneral  expenses - 1045 

Hawaii,  motor  cycles  for 1051 

Inspectors,  clerks,  etc 1055 

Keepers,  salarieB  of 1053 

Outbuildings,  limit  of  cost  on 1046 

Rations,  etc.,  for  field  parties 1046 

Veasels-- 

Mess,  payment  to  by  Coast  Survey  for  observations 1090 

Officers  and  crews,  pay  of 1054 

Repairs  to 1045 

Wireless  apparatus  for ^ 1048 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  place  of 427 

Tincoln  Memorial 433 

IJncoln,  Nebr.,  post  office: 

Construction  of 1402 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Idncoln  Park,  care  of 402 

Literature,  international  catalogue  of  scientific 144 

Littell,  I.  W.,  statement  of 1681 

Little  Island,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 40 

Little  Rock,  Ark. : 

Cemetery,  burial  of  indigent  patients 368 

Post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1550 

Lobster-rearing  plant,  New  England  coast 1225 

Lopp,  William  T.,  statement  of. 754 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Coast  Artillery  post 356 

Post  office — 

Lookouts 1551 

Mail-conveyixig  machinerv 1551 

Louisiana,  aids  to  navigation  on  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans 1020 

Louisville,  Ky .,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1551 

Lowell,  Mass.,  mail-conveying  machinery 1552 

Ijower  Yellowstone,  Mont. -N.  Dak.,  irrigation  project 704 

M. 

McAllister,  C.  A.,  statement  of 3 

McGinty,  Geors;e  B.,  statement  of 171 

McGlasson,  C.  IL,  statement  of 986 

McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  Penitentiary: 

Clothing,  transportation,  etc 1000 

Expenditures,  statement  of 1000 

Hospital  supplies 1003 

Miscellaneous  items 1003 

Salaries 1004 

Subsistence 999 

Macomb,  M.  M.,  statement  of 1664 

Magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines 1097 
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MaU-conveying  machinery  in  post  offices:  ^**^ 

Maintenance,  repairs,  etc 147}* 

Special  appropriations  for  and  lump  sum  in  Post  Office  appropriation 

bill 1526,l66.i 

Malbum,  Wm.  P.,  statement  of 53. 87 

Maltby  Building,  removal  of 137^. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  onlnance  depot: 

Fire  protection 274 

Storage  facilities,  increasing 275 

Manning,  Van.  H.,  statement  of 63» 

Manufacture  of  m.imitions,  policy  of 241, 276. 292 

Maps,  War  Department 460, 16W 

Marblehead,  Ohio,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Marine  hospitals.    {See  Public  Health  Service.) 
Marion,  Ind.,  soldiers'  home  at.    {See  National  Home.) 
Marquette,  Mich. — 

Coast  Guard  station 32 

Post  office,  lookouts 1-552 

Marshall,  R.  B.,  statement  of 775 

Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  center  parking 417 

Masterson,  D.  S.,  statement  of 1314 

Mather,  Stephen  T.,  statement  of 375, 775 

Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Board  of 202 

Medical  relief  in  Alaska 754. 763 

Medicine  Wheel,  Wyo 142 

Meeker,  R.  C • 1717 

Members  of  Congress,  engraved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Meridian  Hill  Park: 

Plant,  etc 4iy 

Retaining  walls 40<* 

Meridian  lines,  establishment  of 1097 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 841 

Middle  Island,  N.  J.,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  statement  of J 1633 

Military  parks 369 

Military  posts: 

Coast  Artillery,  barracks  and  quarters.  Insular  possessions — 
Fort  Mills,  P.  I.— 

Cold-storage  space 362 

Coal  storage 362 

Temporary  shelters  for  over-sea  garrisons 363 

Coast  Artillery,  barracks  and  quarters.  United  States 355 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. — 

Remodelinfi;  casemates 355 

Wharf,  roaa,  sewers — 

Engineers,  pay  of 361 

Repair  and  maintenance 360 

Street  drains 361 

Fort  Standish,  Mass.,  detachment  barrack 358 

Fort  Terry,  N .  Y.,  officers  quarters 359 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  new  post '356 

Fort  Wright,  Conn.,  gasoline  storehouse 355 

Hawaiian  Islands — 

Fort  Scofield,  barracks,  etc 1684 

Fort  Shafter,  storehouses 1681 

Milk  River,  Mont.,  irrigation  project 969 

Mill  Creek,  Cal.,  fish  station  on 124S 

Milwaukee,  Wis. : 
Post  office — 

Lookouts  in 1552 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1553 

Soldiers'  Home.    (Se«  National  Home.) 
Mines,  Bureau  of: 

Acting  director,  designation  of 669 

Alaska,  mine  inspector  for 668 

Books 668 

Coal,  testing  of,  for  Government  use 645 

Personal  services  in  Washington 648 

Details  of  employees  to  Washington 669 
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Mii&^e,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

General  expenses —  ^s^- 

Biblio^pher 639 

Editorial  assistant 639 

Illustrator 639 

Meetings,  conventions,  etc.,  expenses  of  attendance  at 660 

Mine  explosions  and  rescue  work,  investigation  of 640 

Mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products,  investigation  of 645 

Ores,  and  other  minerals,  investigation  of 648 

Personal  services  in  Washington 660 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  investigation  of 660 

Pittsburgh  experiment  station — 

Dismantling  and  removal  to  new  building 662 

Personal  services 662 

Radium,  investigation  of 648 

Rescue  cars — 

Equipment  of 665 

Land  for 669 

Operation  of 666 

Purchase  of 664 

Rescue  stations,  establishment,  maintenance,  etc 661 

Minidoka,  Idaho,  irrigation  project 692 

Minor  coin,  recoinage  of 89 

Mississippi  River,  La.,  aids  to  navigation 1020 

MiBBOula,  Mont.,  post  office 1402 

Mobile,  Ala.,  quarantine  station,  detention  hulk 1469 

Moieties,  compensation  in  lieu  of 96 

Money,  insurance  on  shipments  of 87 

Money  laundry  machines 90 

Montrose  Park: 

Lodge  in 418 

Maintenance  and  improvement 408 

Monuments,  protection  of  national 862 

Moore,  H.  F.,  statement  of 1171 

Mountain  Branch,  soldiers'  home.    (See  National  Home.) 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park: 

Horseshoe  bridge,  replacing 840 

Motor  vehicle 841 

Roads — 

Carbon  River  district 835 

Entrance  to  Paradise  Valley 840 

Paitulise  \'alley  to  ridge  near  Alta  Vista 840 

Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  of 416 

Munitions,  manufacture  of,  policy  of 241, 276, 292 

Museum.     (See  National^ 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Coast  Guard  station 33 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  Coadt  Guard  station 20 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1553 

National-bank  notes  and  currency,  distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 

National  Cemeteries: 

Antietam  battlefield,  repair,  etc 365 

Arlington  Cemetery,  burials  in  from  District  of  Columbia 365 

Confederate  burial  plats 367 

Cuba  and  China,  monuments  or  tablets 367 

Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ohio,  burial  sites 368 

Headstones,  furnishing  of 364 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  burials  at 368 

Maintenance 363 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  Confederate  mound 366 

Remains  of  officers,  etc 366 

Roadways  leading  to,  repairs 365 

Sandusky  Bay,  Onio,  Confederate  stockade  cemetery 367 

SupmntendentSj  pay  of 364 

National  currency,  distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 
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National  forests:  i*«0» 

Protection  of 58S 

Restoration  of  land  in ! 595 

Topocraphic  surveys  in 638 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers: 

Aid  to  State  or  Territorial  Homes 5ft0 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. — 

Current  expenses 492 

Farm 495 

Hospital , 494 

Household 493 

Repairs 494 

Subsistence 492 

Transportation 494 

Board  of  Managers — 

Permanent  location 498, 578 

Salaries,  rent,  etc 498 

Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio — 

Current  expenses 457 

Farm 462,578 

Headquarters,  location  at 498, 578 

Hospital 46 1 

Household 461 

Repairs 462 

SubsLBtance 458 

Transportation 462 

(]*lothing  for  all  branches 495 

Danville,  111.,  branch — 

(Current  expenses 48S 

Farm 489 

Hospital 488 

Household 488 

Repairs 489 

Subsistence 488 

Eastern  Branch,  Togus,  Me. — 

Current  expenses 468 

Farm 471 

Hospital 469 

Household 469 

Repairs 470 

Subsistence 469 

Transportation 470 

Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Granite  Co.,  investment  of  poet  fund 
in  bonds  of 502,513 

Marion  Branch,  Ind. — 

Ciirrent  expenses 486 

Farm 487 

Hospital 486 

Household 486 

Repairs 487 

Subsistence 486 

Transportation 486 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — 

Current  expenses 490 

Farm 491 

Hospital 491 

Household 490 

Repairs 491 

Subsistence 490 

Transportation 491 

North webtern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Current  expenses 465 

Farm 467 

Hospital 466 

Household 466 

Repairs 466 

Root  cellar 468 

Subsistence 465 

Transportation 466 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — Continued. 

Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.—  Page- 
Current  expenses 484 

Farm 486 

Hospital 486 

Household 484 

Laundry 486 

Repain 486 

Subsistence 484 

Transportation 486 

Poet  fund,  investment  in  bonds  of  Federal  Consolidated  Monumental  Gran- 
ite Co 602, 613 

Southern  Branch;  Hampton,  Va. — 

Administration  building 473 

Farm 473 

Hospital.... 472 

Hospital,  new  wing 474 

Household 472 

Subsistence 471 

Transportation 472 

Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans.-*— 

Cemetery 484 

Current  expenses 476 

Farm 483 

Hospitel 483 

Oil,  use  of,  as  fuel 476, 576 

Repairs 483 

SuDsistence 475 

Transportation 483 

National  Military  Parks: 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 369 

Gettysbuig 373 

Shiloh,  hotel  at 369 

Vicksbuig 373 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

National  Museum: 

Books  and  periodicals 168 

Buildings,  repairs  to 169 

Collections,  continuing  preservation,  exhibition,  increase,  etc 148 

Furniture,  fixtures,  cases,  etc 146 

•     Heating,  lighting,  etc 148 

Postage 161 

Watchmen,  pay  of .». 166 

National  Parks: 

Assignment  of  pay  by  field  employees 870 

Casa  Grande  Ruin 861 

Clerical  services  in  Washington 871 

Crater  Lake 393,848 

General  Grant 834 

Glacier  Park.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Hot  Springs  reservation 865,  862 

Mesa  Verde 841 

Mount  Rainier.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  monuments,  protection  of 852 

Piatt 861 

Rwky  Mountain 842 

Sequoia.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.^ 

Wind  Cave 850 

Yellowat>one.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.') 
Yosemite.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 1(H)4 

National  Zoological  Park.     ^^<'^  Zoological  Park.^ 

Natural  gas,  investigation  of ^>5(l 

Naturalization  Service 1280 

Aliens,  e  lucation  of,  in  citizenship 1280 

Civil  service  status  of  employees  appointed  by  clerks  of  courta 1288 
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Naturalization  Service — Continued. 

Dues  in  societies,  etc 1286 

Witnesses,  mileage  and  fees  to 12S& 

Navassa  Island  Light 1043 

Navy: 

Printing  and  binding 1320 

Replacing  enlisted  men  on  Fisheries  Bureau  vessels 1207, 12^ 

Nelson,  John  C. ,  statement  of 51/^ 

Neutrality  laws,  violations  of 92:^ 

Newark,  N .  J. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1554 

New  England,  lobster-rearing  plant 1225 

New  London,  Conn. ,  Coast  G uard  Academy  wharf,  repairs  to 42 

Newman,  Stephen,  statement  of 896 

New  Orleans.  La.: 

Aids  to  navigation  near 1020 

Marine  Hospital,  special  repairs 1438 

Post  office  and  customhouse  (old),  lighting  fixtures 1419 

Quarantine  station — 

Boarding  vessel 1460 

Fire  protection 1460 

Newton,  Byron  R 1397 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

Arsenal  at  Governors  Island 275 

Assay  oflSce .• 1405 

Ellis  Island  Inunigrant  station — 

Cabin  passengers,  quarters  for 1269 

Concrete  walks,  main  island 1270 

Main  inspection  hall,  tile  floor 1270 

Pipe  trench,  main  power  house  to  dormitory 1271 

Refrigeration  service,  overpayment 1284 

Fisheries  Bureau,  local  agent,  ^ay  of 1181 

Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in ^ 396 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  pay  of  crews 396 

New  patrol  boat 398 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1441 

Postoffice,  shelter  over  driveway , 1420 

Niagara,  N .  Y.,  Coast  Guard  station 30 

Norfolk,  Va. ,  postoffice,  mail-conveying  machinery 1554 

North  Dakota  pumping  irrigation  project 712 

Northern  lakes,  survey  of 399 

North  German  Lloyd  Co.,  refund  to 1283 

North  Platte,  Wyo.-Nebr.,  irrigation  project 706 

North ville,  Mass. ,  fish  station,  water  supply  and  foreman's  cottage 1248 

Northwestern  Branch,  Soldiers*  Home.     (See  National  Home). 

Noyes,  Leigh,  statement  of 1320 

O'Donnell,  Roger,  statement  of 1269 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111. ,  Confederate  Mound 366 

Observatory,  Astrophysical. 145 

Ocean  surveys.     {See  Coast  and  Geodetic.) 

Office  furniture,  specifications  for 1622 

Offices.    {See  Names  of.) 

Ohio  River,  improving 443 

Oil,  investigation  of 650 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting  withdrawn 946 

Okanogan,  Wash.,  irrigation  project 717 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  post  office,  lookouts 1554 

(^neontji,  N.  Y.,  post  office,  retiining  wall 1420, 1510 

Ordnance  annex,  connection  with  central  power  plant 350 

Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army 241 

Oregon  &  California  Railroad  land  grant,  protection  of 594 

Ores,  investigation  of 648 

Orland,  Cal.,  irrigation  project 688 

(Orleans,  ^fass.,  coast-gu  ird  station 17 

Oshorn,  William  H. .  statement  of 79 

Oysters,  investigation  of 1171.1216,1618 
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I*^r-ific  Branch.  Soldiers^  Home.     (See  National.)  Pag*- 

"PacHfic  coa?t,  mirveys  of 1077 

r*.^:  -I  fie  r.ilroad.i,  suits  affecting 959 

I^an  -American  Union,  printing  and  binding 1854 

"Paxi    ma  Canal  (hearings  for  confftniction,  operation,  and  fortification  in  separate 
'I'olume): 

Ooast  surveys  at  Atlantic  entrance 1070 

Ordnance  depot 351 

P;<,por  money: 

Distinctive  paper  for 53, 63 

I^aundry  machines 90 

Parker,  M.  if.,  statement  of 1633 

Parki?.  Edward  L.,  statement  of 896 

Park  8 : 

District  of  Columbia.     {See  Buildings  and  Grounds  ) 
N»tionr>l.     (See  Namep  of  parks.) 

National  MiliUry 369 

Zooiogi  cal .' 1 62 

Parole  of  prisoners,  inspection  of 988 

PftrBonB,  T.  C,  statement  of 1639 

Patent  Oflace: 

^Building  (new),  plans  for 1 522 

Printing  and  binding 1322 

Paterson,  N .  J.,  poet  office,  slate  roof  and  interior  repairs. 1 421, 1 510 

Patton,  R.  S.,  statement  of 1057 

Pay  and  bounty  claims 579 

Pay,  arrears  of  Spanish  War 580 

Pea  Island,  N.  C,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  aids  to  na\'igation 1031 

Peele,  Stanton  J.,  statement  of 1363 

Pellagra,  study  ot 126 

Penitentiaries.    (See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Peoria,  111.,  post  office,  lookouts 1555 

Petera,  Andrews  J.,  statement  of 91 

Petroleum  and  natiural  gas,  investigation  of 650 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  ^ 

Appraisers'  stores,  coal  bunker  and  aifti  lift 1422, 1512 

Frankford  Arsenal.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Immigrant  station,  underground  wiring 1271 

Post  OT5ce — 

Mail-conveying  machinery 1566 

Mezzanine  floor,  lookouts,  etc 1422, 1655 

Philippine  Islands: 

Coast  surveys  in 1084 

Fort  Mills- 
Coal  storage 362 

Cold  storage  space 362 

Ordnance  depot  at  Manila 274 

Temporary  shelters  for  garrisons 363 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  road  to  Rocwevelt  Dam 678, 729 

Physical  hydro^phv 1089 

Physical  valuation  of  railroads 190 

Picatinny  arsenal,  Dover^  N.  J.: 

Building  for  assembling  powder  chaises 288 

Building  for  nitrating  cotton 288 

Land,  purchase  of  aoditional 289 

Powder,  manufacture  or  purchase  of 276 

Pittsbmiph,  Pa.: 

Mining  experiment  station — 

Personal  services 662 

Removal  to  new  building 662 

Poet  office,  mail  conveying  machinery 1402, 1556 

Plague,  bubonic 116 

Plate  printers.    (See  Engraving  and  Printing  Bureau.) 

Piatt  National  Park 851 

Plum  Island,  Wis.,  Coast  Guard  station 36 

Point  Allerton,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station ^^ 
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Point  Betsie,  Coast  Guard  station 41 

Point  Vincente,  Cal.,  light  station. 10 IS 

Pollution  of  streams 118 

Portland,  Me. : 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1443 

Post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1557 

Portsmouth,  N.  C,  Coast  Gruard  station ; 24 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. ,  marine  hospital^  special  repairs 1446 

Post  Office  Department,  printing  and  binaing 1333 

Post  office,  Washington,  light,  etc 1309 

Post  offices.    (See  ''Public  buildings"  or  names  of  towns.) 

Posts  (see  Military) 355 

Potash  investigations 630 

Potomac  Park  (east): 

Care  and  improvement 407 

Field  house  in 418 

Stadium  in 1700 

Potomac  Park  (west) : 

Care  and  maintenance 406 

Grading,  soiling,  etc 406 

Rock  Creek  Park,  connecting  with 435 

Sea  wall,  moving  of 413 

Sea  wall,  rebuilding 415 

Powder,  manufacture  or  purchase  of 276 

Power  plant,  central 1520, 1642 

Power  presses,  use  of 69 

Precise  leveling 1097 

Presidential  electors,  printing  ascertainment  of 1313 

President: 

Board  on  First  Aid  Methods 1717 

Protection  of 1355 

Travelincr  expenses. 425 

Prevention  of  epidemic  diseases Ill 

Printing  and  binding.    {8ee  Government  Printing  Office.) 

Protectmg  public  lands 588 

Prouty,  C.  A.,  statement  of 171 

Providence  Hospital 456 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  I.,  improving 441 

Providence,  R .  I . ,  post  office,  remodeling  and  repairs 1423, 1512 

Proving  ground,  Sandy  Hook,  N.J 305 

Public  buildings  and,  grounds  in  and  around  Washington.    {See  Buildings  and 

grounds.) 
Public  buildings  {see  also  names  of  individual  towns  or  buildings): 

Architectural  competitions 1480 

Assay  offices  assigned  quarters  in  public  buildings,  care,  etc 1490 

Auditors'  building,  remodeling,  etc 1463, 1518 

Buildings — 

Authorized  but  not  begun,  May  1,  1916 1676-1600 

Increase  in  yearly  output 1470 

In  process  of  construction,  May  1,  1916 1566-1675 

Order  of  construction  of 1397 

Burglar-alarm  systems 1464 

Butler  Building — 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Two-story  annex 1521 

Central  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Computers  and  estimators,  additional 1470 

Construction  work,  order  of 1397 

Custodians,  janitors,  etc 1481, 1482, 1601 

Electrical  burglar  alarm 1464 

En^ving  and  Printing  building  (new),  sidewalks,  etc loi'O 

Estimates  withdrawn 1400 

Furniture^  and  repairs  to  furniture 1486, 1489 

Lighting  fixtures  for  new  buildings 1486 

Gas  for  heating  and  lighting 1493 

General  expenses 1468 

Inspectors,  transportation  of  household  goods 1475 

Landscape  architect 1468 
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Pul>lic  buildings — Continued. 

General  expenfiea— Continued.  p>8«- 

Special  inspections,  expenses  of 1478 

Technical  force,  increase  in 1470 

Household  goods,  transportation  of,  for  inspectors 1475 

lands  and  other  property 1494 

liandscape  architect 1468 

Lig^hting  fixtures  for  new  buildings 1486 

Mail-conveying  machinery — 

Maintenance  and  repair 1479 

Special  appropriations  for  and  lump  sum  m  Post  Office  appropriation 

bill 1526. 1563 

Marine  hospitals.    (See  Public  Health  Service.) 

Mechanical  equipment 1464 

Operating  force 1481,1601 

Operating  supplies , 1491 

Order  of  construction  work '. 1397 

Patent  Office  (new),  plans  for 1522 

Quarantine  stations.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Repairs  and  preservation 1461 

Special  inspections,  expenses  of 1478 

Statements  of  May  1, 1916: 

Buildings  in  course  of  construction 1566-1575 

Buildings  not  in  course  of  construction 1576-1600 

Technical  force,  increase  in 1470 

Treasury  Building — 

Fourth  story,  remodeling 1523 

New  roof 1522 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Vaults,  safes,  and  locks 1467 

Winder  Building — 

New  roof 1524 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Public  Health  Service: 

Additional  surgeons 97 

Biologic  products,  regulation  of 129 

Butler  Building — 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Two-story  annex 1521 

Epidemics,  prevention  of Ill 

Bubonic  plague 115 

Trachoma Ill 

Field  investigations  of  diseases  of  man 97, 117 

List  of  studies  undertaken 119 

Pollution  of  streams 118 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 124 

Rural  sanitation 97, 117 

Freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 107 

Fuel,  lights,  and  water 108 

Furniture  and  repairs 108 

Hygienic  Laboratory — 

Buildings,  reappropriation  for 1451 

Laboratory,  new 1452 

Maintenance  of 108 

Interstate  quarantine  service 97, 122 

Journals  and  scientific  books 110 

Marine  hospitals — 

Additional  surgeons  for 97 

Fuel,  light,  etc 108 

Furniture 108 

Maintenance  of 109 

Repairs,  improvementa,  etc. — 

Baltimore.  Md , 1425 

Hoston,  Mass 1428 

(Chicago,  sea  wall,  etc 1430 

<  incinnati,  Ohio 1432 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 1434 

Maintenance 109 

New  Orleans,  La 1438 
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Public  Health  Service — Continued. 
Iforine  hospital — Continued. 

Repairs,  improvements,  etc. — Continued. 

New  York,  N.  Y 1441 

Portland,  Me 1443 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 1446 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1447 

San  Francisco,  Cal 1450 

Medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  etc 109 

Pay,  allowances,  commutation,  etc 96 

Pay  of  actine  assistant  surgeons 107 

Pay  of  all  other  employees 107 

Pellapa,  study  of 126 

Printing  and  binding 1314 

Purveying  depot,  supplies  for 106 

Quarantine  service — 

Additional  surgeons  for 97 

Interstate  service 97, 122 

Maintenance  of HO 

Quarantine  stations.    {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
Public  Lands  Service; 

Abandoned  reservations,  survey  of 602 

Alaskan  surveyors,  pay  of 598 

Contingent  expenses  of  land  offices: '. 585 

Depositing  public  money,  expense  of 588 

Depredations  on  public  timber,  etc 588 

Motorcycles ., 593 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 590 

Salaries,  increase  in 590 

Employees  detailed  to  General  Luid  Office 600 

Forest  reserves,  restoration  of  land  in 595 

Hearings  in  land  entries 595 

Indian  reservations,  opening 595 

Oil  lands  withdrawn,  suits  affecting 946 

Oregon  &  California  R.  R.  grant,  protection  of  lands  in 594 

Plats  of  surveys,  reproducing 595 

Registers  and  receivers 585 

Supervisors  of  surveys,  pay  of 598 

Sxirveyors  general,  offices  of,  arrears  of  work 699 

Surveys  and  resurveys 596 

Public  Printer 1291 

Public  Printing  and  binding.    (See  Government  Printing  Office.) 

Putnam,  George  R. ,  statement  of 1012 

Putnam,  Herbert,  statement  of 1350 

Quarantine  Service: 

Additional  surgeons  for 97 

Interstate  service * 122 

Maintenance  of 110 

Quarantine  stations: 

Charleston,  S.  C,  special  repairs 1453 

Columbia  River,  Oreg. — 

Boarding  launch 1459 

Detention  hulk *. 1468 

Special  repairs 1465 

Boston,  purchase  of  property 1456 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  boarding  vessel  and  boarding  launch 1458 

Mooile,  Ala.,  detention  hulk 1459 

New  Orleans,  La. — 

Boarding  vessel 1460 

Fire  protection 1460 

Quartermaster  General,  United  States  Army 355, 1681 

Quincv,  111.,  post  office,  lookouts 1557 

Quoddy  Head,  Me.,  coast-guard  station 18 
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laboratory 1264 

XtAdium,  investigation  of 648 

^Raebum,  D.  L.,  statement  of 775 

^Railroads: 

Accounts  of,  examination  of 179 

Alaska 734 

Block-signal  investigations 182 

Boiler-inspection  act 186 

Car  for  14  and  16  inch  guns 348 

Mediation  with 202 

Safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on 182 

Scales,  testing  of 1264 

Valuation  of 190 

Hainier  National  Park 835 

^Ralph,  J.  E.,  statement  of 53 

Ratnbun,  Richard,  statement  of 130 

Itavenel,  W.  deC.,  statement  of 130, 1329 

^Rawlins  park,  fencinjg  and  improving 412 

Secoinage  of  gold  coin 89 

Becoinage  of  minor  coin 89 

Reclamation  Service: 
Appropriations — 

Available  inunediately  and  until  expended 670 

Interchanseability  of 724 

Unexpenaed  balances  of,  reappropriation  of 726, 1612 

Books  and  periodicals 672 

Claims — 

Damages  to  land  and  improvements 727 

Injured  employees .* 727 

Cooperative  investigations 722 

Projects — 

Area,  per  cent  of  completion,  etc 1615 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak 715 

Boise,  Idaho 690 

Carlsbad ,  N .  Mex 1609 

Garden  Wty,  Kans 698 

Grand  Valley,  Colo 688 

Hondo,  N.Mex 711 

Huntley,  Mont 698 

Jackson  Lake  enlargement  work 695 

Klamath,  Oregon-California 714 

Lawton,  Okla 713 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Montana-North  Dakota 704 

Milk  River  project 609 

Minidoka.  Idaho 602 

North  Dakota  Pumping 712 

North  Platte,  Nebraska-Wyoming 705 

Okanogan,  Wash 717 

Orland,  Cal.,  project 688 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico-Texas 712,904 

Salt  River  project,  Ariz 672 

Road  to  Roosevelt  Dam 678,729 

Secondary  projects 1 722 

Shoshone,  Wyo 719 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah 716 

Sim  River,  Mont 702 

Tnickee-Carson,  Nev 708 

UmatiUa,  Oreg 714 

Unc<xnpahgre,  Colo 689 

Yakima  Wash 718 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  project 682 

Reclamation  fund: 

Condition  of 726 

Not  to  be  exceeded 724 

Repayments  to,  permanent  appropriation  of 725 

Reclamation  Record,  cost  of  producing 729 
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Red  field,  William  C,  statements  of:  ^*ef 

Ooast  Survey 1067 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of 1171 

Lighthouse  Service 1012 

Standards,  Bureau  of 1254 

Referees  and  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  investigation  of 826 

Reform  school  for  boys 1004 

Re^sters  and  receivers 585 

Reindeer  for  Alaska 767 

Representatives,  engraved  plates  of  deceased 73 

Revenue-Cutter  Service.    (See  Coast  Guard.) 

Richmond,  Va.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1557 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mex.-Tex.^  irrigation  project 712, 904 

River  and  harbor  appropriations,  payment  of  printing  and  binding  from 1317 

River  and  harbor  improvements: 

Cape  Lookout,  N.  C,  harbor  of  refuge 442 

Cold  Spring  Inlet,  N.J 439 

Motor  vehicles 445 

Ohio  River 443 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  R.  1 441 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich 438 

Tillamook  Bay  and  bar,  Oreg 446 

Rivers,  pollution  of 118 

Rockaway  Point,  L.  I.,  Coast  Guard  station 21 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  parkway 435 

Rock  Island,  111.,  Arsenal: 

Barracks,  bath  and  toilet  facilities 298 

Boiler  house  of  shop  F,  coal  bins 302 

Bridge,  new,  to  Rock  Island  and  MoHne • 305 

Bridges,  operation,  care,  etc 303 

Descriptioti  of 290 

Field  Artillery  ammunition,  manufacture 292, 304, 1661 

Field  artillery  vehicles : 290 

Fire  protection,  facilities  for. 297 

Fort  Armstrong  Avenue,  retaining  wall 300 

Ice-making  plant 302 

Magazine 305 

Motor  fire  engine 299 

Power  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 303 

Quarters  for  noncommissioned  ofiicers 300 

Roads  and  sidewalks,  repairs 298 

Small  arms  cartridge  plant 301 

Stable  building,  addition  to 301 

Storehouse  for  Artillery  vehicles 299 

Rock  Island ,  111. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1557 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 842 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 124 

Ropes,  E.  H.,  statement  of .^ 3 

Roosevelt  Dam,  road  to T 678,729 

Rubien,  F.  W.,  statement  of 1709 

Rucker,  W.  C. ,  statement  of 96 

Rural  sanitation : 

Additional  surgeons 97 

Field  investigations  of 117 

S. 

Sabine  Paas.  Tex.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Sacramento  River,  Cal. ,  fish  station  on  Mill  Creek •. 1248 

Saginaw,  Mich.^ost  oflSco,  lookouts 1558 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  post  office,  lookoutfi 1558 

St.  Cro:.x  Rivor,  aids  to  navigation 1033 

St.  Elizabeths  HospiUl 874 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  aids  to  navigation 1014 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Coast  Guard  station 35 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  post  office,  alterations  to  workroom 1516 
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St.  Louie,  Mo. :  Page- 
Lookouts 1558 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1447 

Ptwt  office,  mail-convening  machinery  (repeal) 1424, 1559 

Subtreasury,  construction 1424 

St.  Marvs  River,  Mich.,  improving 438 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1559 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  post  office,  ground  rent 1494 

Salida,  Colo.,  investment  of  soldiers'  home  funds  in  bonds  of  granite  com- 

panjrat 502,513 

Salt  River  irrigation  project,  Arizona 672 

Road  to  Roosevelt  Dam 678, 729 

Sample,  James  A.,  statement  of 53 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  arsenal: 

Description 310 

Roads  and  walks. 314 

Storehouse  and  equipment 311 

Water  s  upply 313 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  poet  office  and  courthouse 1404, 1517 

Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio.^  Confederate  stockade  cemetery 367 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  aids  to  navigation 1034 

Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  If.  J.: 

Description 305 

Fireproof  vault 307 

Firing  range,  improving 309 

Highland  beach  railroad  trestle 306 

Proof  battery,  concrete  traverse 310 

Range  tower 307 

Stable 308 

Toilet  facilities 308 

Tool  and  breechblock  storage  house 309 

San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Coast  Guard  station  at. 41 

Immigrant  station,  hospital,  and  detention  house 1272 

Marine  hospital,  special  repairs 1450 

Sanger,  M.,  statement  of 874 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  Coast  Artillery  post 356 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  soldiers'  home  at.    (See  National  Home.) 

Santa  Rosa,  Fla.,  Coast  Guard  station 26 

Satterfield,  Calvin,  statement  of 929, 979 

Savannah,  Ga.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1560 

Scales,  testing  of  railroad,  etc 1254 

Schmeckebier,  L.  F.,  statement  of 1320 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  buildings,  etc 1684 

Scientific  literature,  international  catalogue  of 144 

Scofield,  J.  C,  statement  of 369, 1317 

Scranton,  Pa.,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1560 

Seacoast  artillery  barracks.    (See  Mihtary  posts) 355 

Seacoast^n  carria^s,  manufacture  of 314 

Seattle,  Fisheries,  bureau  of,  office: 

Employees  at 1176 

Local  agpnt  at 1178 

Seattle,  Wash.,  post-office  site 1410 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  statements  on: 

Coast  Survey 1057 

Fisheries  Bureau 1171 

Lighthouse  Service 1012 

Standards,  Bureau  of 1254 

Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution 130 

Secret  Service 1355 

Seibold.  G.  G.,  statement  of 1638 

Seminole  lands,  suits  affecting 951 

Senate  stables,  care  of 1375 

Sequoia  National  Park: 

Bounty  land  holdings,  purchase  of 816, 828 

Kaiiieah  River,  bridge  over  Marble  Fork 823,832 

Mineral  Kins:  Road,  repair  of 820,826 

Motor  vehicle 824 
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Serums,  regulation  of 129 

Shafroth,  John  F.,  statement  of 575 

Sharpe,  Henry  G.,  statement  of 1681 

Shellfish,  investigation  of 1171,1215,1618 

Sherwood,  C.  R.,  statement  of 1333 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park 369 

Shinnecock,  Long  Islandi  Coast  Guiurd  station 37 

Shipments  of  mone>r,  insturance  on 87 

Shoshone,  Wyo.,  irrigation  project 719 

Shuster,  Wm.  M.,  statement  of. 1004 

Sitka,  Alaska,  national  monument 752 

Smith,  George  Otis,  statement  of* 602,1328,1664 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  statement  of 1171 

Smith  Island,  Va.,  Coast  Guard  station 23 

Smith,  Representative  Wm.  R.,  statement  of 904 

Smith,  W.  W.,  statement  of 1333 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

American  ethnology 131 

Handbook  of  American  Indians 136 

Medicine  Wheel,  Wyoming 142 

Payment  of  subscriptions  in  advance 140 

Spanish  Diggings,  Wyoming 141 

Astrophysical  Observatory '. 145 

Grounds^  care  of 405 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 144 

International  exchanges 130 

National  Museum: 

Books  and  periodicals 158 

Buildings,  repairs  to 159 

Collections,  preservation,  exhibition,  increase,  etc 148 

Furniture,  fixtures,  cases,  etc 146 

Heating,  lighting,  etc 148 

Postage 161 

Watchmen,  pay  of 156 

Printing  and  binding 1329 

Zoological  Park — 

Automobile  for  superintendent 167 

Aviarv  building 167 

Boundaries,  readjustment  of 168 

Grading  and  filling 167 

Maintenance 162 

Soldiers: 

Appliances  for 455 

Artificial  limbs 453 

Trusses 455 

Soldiers'  homes.     (See  National.) 

South  Manitou  Island,  Mich.,  Coast  Guard  station 35 

Southern  Branch,  Soldiers'  Home.    (See  National  Home.) 

Southern  Pacific  railroad,  suits  affecting 959 

Spanish  diggings,  Wyoming 141 

Spanish  War,  arrears  of  pay 580 

Sponges,  protection  of 1218 

Springfield,  Mass.,  arsenal: 

Description 335 

Fire  protection 336 

Milling  shop,  extension 336 

Springfield,  Ohio,  post  office,  lookouts 1560 

Spring\'ille,  Utah,  fish  hatchery,  employees 1206 

Stadium  in  Potomac  Park 17<  0 

Standardization  of  First  Aid  Devices , 17  i7 

Standards,  Bureau  of: 

Chemical  laboratory,  completion  of 12£8 

Laboratory  for  structural  and  engineering  testing,-  site  and  building  for. .  1261 

Radio  research  and  testing  laboratory 1264 

Scales,  testing  of  railroad,  etc ; ^ 12r4 

Transverse  testing  machine 12.'  8 
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State  Department:  Page. 

Electors,  prlntiDg  ascertainment  of  presidential 1313 

Printing  and  binding 1311 

States: 

Cooperative  topo^phic  surveys 61J 

( 'ourts,  civil-service  status  of  employees  on  naturalization  work 1 288 

Penitentiaries — 

Support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 989 

Inspection  of 988 

Soldiers  homes,  aid  to 500 

Testing  of  scales  for 1254 

Statuary  for  pediment  of  House  wing  of  Capitol 1373 

Stewart,  Charles  E.,  statement  of 977 

Stimpson,  W.  G.,  statement  of 96, 1425 

Stirling,  G.  A.,  statement  of 1004 

Straitsmouth,  Mass.,  Coast  Guard  station 17 

Stratton,  S.  W.,  statement  of 1254 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah,  irrigation  project 716 

Streams,  gauging  of 633 

Streams,  pollution  of 118 

Stockton,  Cal.,  post  office,  lookouts 1561 

Subtreasiuies,  contingent  expenses 87 

Suits  in  United  States  courts.    (See  Justice,  Department  of.) 

Sun  River,  Mont.,  irrigation  project 702 

Supreme  Court  reports 978 

Superintendents  of: 

Botanic  Garden 1369 

Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 1370, 1385 

Coast  Survey 1057 

Documents 1305 

Government  Insane  Hospital 874 

Mount  Rainier  Park 775 

National  parks 775 

Prisons 980,  U)()\ 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 401 

Yellowstone  Park 775 

Zoo  Park 130 

SuperAising  Architect,  Acting. 1 397 

Suppression  of  counterfeiting 1  :»■')') 

Surgeons  General,  statements  of: 

Armv 153 

Public  HeiUth  Service 96 

Surveyors  general,  offices  of,  arrears  of  work 599 

Sunevs: 

Coast 1057 

(fcological.    (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Northern  and  northwestern  lakes 399 

Public  lands W 

Topographic 606.  638, 1664 

T. 

Taroma,  Wash.,  post  office,  mail-con vevnng  machinery 1561 

Tallman,  Clay,  statement  of * 585 

Taylor.  Edward  T..  statement  of 564 

Taylor,  Harry,  statement  of 438 

Taylor.  Representative  S.  M.,  statement  of 862 

Tel  cgra ph  1  i  ne 4  26 

Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  post  office,  lookouts 1 561 

Territorial  soldiers'  nomes,  aid  to 500 

Testimony  in  disbarment  proceedings 748 

Testing  work.    (See  Standards*.  Bureau  of.) 
Texas: 

Oyster  8ur\'ey  of 1 215 

Topographic  surveys  and  drainage  work  in 60(5.  (519 

Thiel,  F.  J.,  statement  of 53 

Thompson,  B.  B.,  statement  of 453 

Thompson.  Huston,  at  itement  of 920 
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Thompson,  Mark  B.,  statement  of 904 

Thompson,  Robert  M.,  statement  of 1707 

Thunder  Bay  Island,  Mich.,  coast  guard  station 31 

Tides,  observation  of 1089 

Tilefish,  discovery  of 1183 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oreg.,  improving 446 

Timber,  protection  of  national 588 

Todd ,  G.  C . ,  statement  of 929 

Togus,  Me.,  soldiers'  home  at  (see  National). 

Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation 1030 

Tonner,  John  A.,  statement  of 131 1 

Topeka,  Kans. ,  post  office,  mail-conveying  machinery 1562 

Topographic  maps  for  War  Department 1664 

Topographic  surveys 606,638,1664 

Toxins,  regulation  of 129 

Trachoma Ill 

Trade  Commission  {see  Federal). 

Training  school  for  boys 1004 

Transverse  testing  machine 1258 

Treasurer  of  United  States 53 

Treasury  Department: 

Auditors'  building,  repairs  and  remodeling 1463, 1518 

Bonds,  conversion  of  United  States  2  per  cent 78 

Building — 

Fourth  story,  remodeling 1523 

New  roof 1522 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Butler  Building — 

Repairs  in  general '.  1463 

Two  story  annex 1521 

Central  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant 1520, 1642 

Coast  Guard  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Counterfeiting,  suppression  of 1355 

.     Customs  Service 91 

72 


Dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  custody  of 

Distinctive  paper 53.  63 

Engraving  and  Printing  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Engraving  building  (new),  curbs,  sidewalks,  etc 1520 

General  Supply  Committee 1622 

Gold  coins,  recoinage  of 89 

Independent  treasury,  contingent  expenses 87 

Internal  revenue  {see  detailea  index  under  this  caption). 

Lands  and  other  property 1494 

Minor  coin,  recoinage  of 89 

Monejr  laundrjr  machines 90 

Printing  and  binding 1314 

Public  buildings  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption  or  names  of  town      * 

or  buildings). 
Public  Health  Service  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption). 
Quarantine  service  (see  detailed  index  Under  this  caption). 

Secret  Service 1355 

Winder  Building — 

New  roof 1524 

Repairs  in  general 1463 

Triangles,  improvement  of 413 

Truckee-Carson,  Nev.,  irrigation  project 708 

Trusses  for  soldiers 455 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  fish  station,  cottage 1250 

Turner,  Geo.  J.,  statement  of 1701 

Typhoid  fever 118 

V. 

Umatilla,  Oreg.,  irrigation  project 714 

Umpqua  River,  Oreg.^  coast  guard  station 36 

Uncompah^e,  Colo.,  urigation  project 689 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply 419 
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United  States  courts: 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption).  Page. 

Bailiffs  and  criers ., 985 

Clerks,  fees  of 983 

Commissioners,  fees  of 984 

District  attorneys — 

District  of  Columbia 981 

Pay  and  expenses  of 981 

Regular  aasistants 982 

Special  assistants  to 983 

Jurors,  fees  of 985 

Justices  of  the  peace,  fees  of 984 

Law  books 977 

I^avenworth  Penitentiary.     {See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
McNeil  Island  Penitentiary.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Marshals  and  their  deputies,  pay  of 979 

Miscellaneous  expenses 986 

National  training  school  for  boys 1004 

Penitentiaries.     (See  Atlanta,  I^avenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Printing  and  binding 1333 

Prisoners,  support  of  United  States 989 

(See  also  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island  penitentiaries.) 

Prisons  and  prisoners,  inspection  of 988 

Rent  of  rooms 985 

Supplies  for 978 

Witnesses,  fees  of 985 

I'nited  States: 

Bonds,  conversion  of  2  per  cents 78 

Botanic  Garden 1369 

Marshals 979 

Securities,  paper  for 53, 63 

V. 

Valuation  of  railroads 190 

Vaughan,  Dan  C,  statement  of 1341 

Vernon,  Tex.,  post  office 1425, 1565 

X'icksburg  national  military  park 373 

Viruses,  regulation  of 129 

W. 

Wadsworth,  C.  W.,  statement  of 457, 513 

Wadsworth,  J.  W.,  statement  of 457, 513 

Wainwright,  Dallas  B.,  statement  of 1057 

Wakefield,  Va.,  birthplace  of  George  Washington 427 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  statement  of 130 

Waltham.  Mass..  post  office 1413 

\\'ar  Department: 

Appliances  for  soldiers 455 

Armories  and  arsenals.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Arrears  of  pay.  Spanish  War 580 

Artificial  limbs 453 

Back  pay  and  bounty  claims _, 579 

Barracks  and  quarters  (see  Military  posts) 355 

Buildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington.     (See  detailed  index 
under  this  caption.) 

California  Debris  Commission 448 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 393 

Engineer  post  and  school,  Washington 452 

Maps,  Engineer 450 

Maps,  Topographic 1664 

MiUtary  posts  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 355 

National  Cemetori(»s.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

National  military  parks 369 

National  Soldiers'  Home.     (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

New  York  Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in 396 
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indebtedness  of  the  district  of  columbia  to  the  unitbd  states 

for  care  of  insane  persons. 

STATEMEITT  OF  EOIT.  BEV  JOHVSOV,  A  BEPSESEITTATIVE  IH 
COVGBESS  FBOK  THE  STATE  OF  KEVTTTCKT. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the  correction  of  some 
accoimts  between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  particular  matter  concerns  the  insane  asylum.  The  accountant 
for  the  District  Committee,  who  has  gone  into  that  matter,  finds  an 
unpaid  balance  of  $2,004,580.70.  However,  in  accordance  with  an 
opmion  rendered  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Judge  Downey, 
only  one-half  of  that  must  be  paid  by  the  District.  That  one-half  is 
$1,002,290.35.  On  that  amount  the  District  has  already  paid 
S719,530.09,  leavi^  unpaid  a  net  balance  of  $282,754.26. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  mean — that  the  city  has  failed  to  pay 
its  share? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  And  that  we  have  been  paying  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Government  has  been  paying  the  whole  of  it; 
yes.  WeD,  not  the  whole  of  it,  but  the  Distnct  has  never  yet  paid  a 
full  half  since  1879. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  previous  report  we  inserted  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  repayment  of  $719,536. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  result  of  a  further  investigation  t 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  a  further  investigation  discloses  $282,754.26 
still  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  accoimtant  and  auditor  checked  up  this 
account  as  they  did  before  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  came  to 
the  committee  room  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  there  I  showed 
him  eight  cardcases,  just  like  the  one  which  I  have  before  me.  This  card 
system  was  gotten  up  by  our  accountant.  Every  District  patient 
who  has  gone  into  this  asylum  since  1879  has  been  given  a  card  in 
tins  card  system.  The  card  shows  the  date  of  entry.  If  a  patient  is 
paroled,  that  is  put  upon  the  card  and  the  credit  is  given  for  that 
absence.  If  a  patient  is  turned  loose  entirely  and  is  ever  recom- 
mitted, the  card  shows  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  shows  the 
whole  nospital  history  of  each  patient.  Then  the  net  cost  of  main- 
taimng  any  one  particular  man  in  the  asylum  is  also  put  on  that 
card.    Then,  at  me  conclusion  of  the  work,  these  cards  have  been 
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added  up,  and  it  shows  the  result  which  I  have  just  stated.  Now. 
when  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Coxninissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  to  know  theu*  liability,  and  in  this  report 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  document  is  that! 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  is  Dociunent  No.  1628,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
third  session,  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ana  they  submitted  the  matter  to  tJie  then 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  Judge  Downey,  and  he  rendered  an 
opinion  which  is  included  in  the  report  I  have  here.  This  report  is 
made  out  in  strict  accordance  witn  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury;  that  is,  that  the  District  of  Columbia  ^ould  not 
pay  the  two  million  and  odd  thousand  dollars,  but  should  pay  the 
one  million  and  odd  thousand  dollars,  upon  which,  as  I  have  said, 
there  has  already  been  paid  $719,536.09,  leaving  unpaid  $282,754.26. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  that;  and,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  is  to  be  taken,  there 
snould  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  legality  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  brought  the  auditor  up  to 
your  committee  room  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I  had*the  auditor  to  come  up  and  exhib- 
ited all  this  matter  to  him,  the  card  svstem  and  all,  and  he  virtually 
acquiesced  in  the  correctness  of  the  wnole  matter. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Does  he  admit  the  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Virtually  so,  by  not  contesting  any  item  of  it;  and 
he  said  that  after  this  matter  was  entirely  over  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  file  system  to  put  away  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  his  office, 
which  I  purpose  doing. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  How  did  this  turn  up  after  the  first  appropriation  of 
$700,000  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  made  the 
statement  that  according  to  an  investigation  which  I  myself  had  made 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  indebted  to  the  United  States  on  account 
of  the  asylum  in  an  amoimt  ranging  somewhere  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000.  That  speech  seemed  to  have  caused  some  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  asylum  officials,  because  very  shortly  thereafter  one  of 
them  came  to  this  committee  and  said  that  he  had  recently  gone 
through  the  books,  and  that  according  to  his  books  he  founa  twice 
$719,000  unpaid;  and,  according  to  his  construction  of  the  law,  tihie 
District  of  Columbia  was  to  bear  only  one-half  of  that.  Then  this 
subcommittee  carried  an  item  in  the  bill  requiring  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  pay  the  $719,000.  Oiu*  accountant  has  since  then  gone 
over  the  books  and  he  fiinds  that  the  superintendent  in  going  over 
his  books  made  errors,  and  those  errors  are  itemized  in  this  report. 
For  instance,  one  of  them  is  that  for  nine  years,  I  believe  it  was,  they 
carried  25  patients  as  ^'discharged,''  when  they  were  actually  in  the 
asylum.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  and  Ihibility 
of  this  $282,754.26. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  $200,000  is  final  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  up  to  and  includes  1912.  I  entertain  the 
opinion  that  since  1912  tne  accounts  have  been  correctly  kept.  Be- 
^mning  with  1902,  xmder  an  act  of  Congress,  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  required,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  pay  2  per  cent  interest  on  her 
floatmg  debt  to  the  United  States,  ana  every  year  since  that  time 
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the  District  of  Columbia  has  paid  interest  to  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  upon  her  other  floating  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States:  and,  while  this  is  a  floating  indebtedness,  it  has  never 
been  reckoned  with  at  all  and,  therefore,  no  interest  has  been  paid 
upon  it.  The  interest  since  1902,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  amounts 
to  $203,770.01,  so  the  total  amount,  including  the  debt  and  the  in- 
terest, is  $486,524.27. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  of  1902  providing  for  interest  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Congress  was  making  an  advance  and  was  charg- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  interest  the  same  as  if  it  were  borrowing 
money  on  its  own  bonds? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  been  applied  to  the  asylum  indebtedness  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  because  this  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know 
of  which  has  arisen. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  would  be  whether  or  not  that  is 
fairly  within  the  contemplation  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  whether  or  not  we  should  charge  interest? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  Your  theory  about  it  is  that  if  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  paid  promptly  its  share  of  the  asylum  expenses  its 
floating  debt  to  the  Government  would  have  been  decreased  to  that 
exact  amount? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  Borland.  But  instead  of  paying  its  share  of  the  asylum 
expenses,  a  part  of  its  revenues  have  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  its 
floating  debt  which  saved  it  from  the  payment  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  caught  it  exactly. 

To  show  you  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  one  card  shows  that  one 
patient  was  in  and  out  of  the  asylum  over  150  different  times.  The 
card  of  that  man  shows  that  record.  For  every  man  there  is  a  card, 
giving  his  record.  You  can  take  any  patient  and  refer  to  the  card  for 
the  correctness  of  his  record.  This  amount  is  but  an  addition  of 
those  cards. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  from  1879  until  now  the  asylum  has 
rendered  an  account  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  at  no  time  from 
1879  until  this  agitation  was  commenced  did  the  District  of  Columbia 
ever,  in  any  one  month,  pay  its  entire  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States. 

I  thank  you. 

Thursday,  May  4,  1916. 

aids  to   navigation   on   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER   IN   LOXHSIANA. 

STATEXEVT  OF  HOIT.  H.  GABIAVD  DTTPRfi,  A  BEPBESEVTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS   FBOH  THE  STATE   OF  lOUISIAlTA. 

Mr.  DuPRE.  I  thought  that  this  matter  might  come  up  during  my 
recent  absence  in  Louisiana  and  so  I  took  occasion  to  wTite  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  the  two  majority  members, 
and  if  they  have  done  me  the  honor  to  read  that  letter,  I  need  only 
convince  the  two  minority  members. 
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When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1910  I  found  among  the  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Conmiittee  a 
recommendation  of  $50,000  for  aids  to  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  below  New  Orleans.  I  haunted  the  room  of  that  committee 
until  finally  I  secured  favorable  action,  and  in  the  act  of  March  3, 
1915,  this  item  was  authorized.  I  had  hoped  that  my  labors  were  at 
an  end  and  that  this  committee  would  not  want  me  to  further  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  this  improvement. 

The  facts  are  these,  gentlemen.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
here  and  he  explained  the  situation  to  you,  wmch  he  saw  at  first 
hand  when  he  was  at  New  Orleans  recently.  He  has  stated  to  me  in 
a  letter  that  the  department  feels  the  work  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  can  not  be  done  soon  enough.  Those  are  his  exact  words.  He 
found  the  Ughts  now  on  the  river  were  placed  there  in  1880  and  that 
they  consist  of  oil  lanterns  shown  from  wooden  posts,  a  device  not 
suited  to  the  commerce  of  so  great  a  port  as  New  Orleans  and  intended 
only  for  small  and  unimportant  places.  The  estimates  set  forth  the 
intention  of  the  department  to  establish  a  system  of  acetylene  lens- 
lantern  lights  on  skeleton  steel  towers,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
inefficient  oil  post  lantern  Ughts  now  shown  from  wooden  posts. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  about  110  miles  from  the  Guli  by  one  of 
the  Passes  and  is  about  125  miles  by  the  other  Pass,  the  Southwest 
pass  being  the  longer.  The  river  is  extremely  tortuous  and  its  navi- 
gation is  difficult,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  statute  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  requiring  compulsory  river  pilotage.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  snips  coming  from  the  Guff  to  our  port  or  leaving 
our  port  at  night  time  should  travel  a  river  that  is  properly  lighted. 
There  are  numerous  bends  and  there  are  snags  constantly  floating 
down  the  river  as  a  result  of  the  floods  which  take  place.  The  pres- 
ent antiquated  and  inadequate  system  of  lighting  should  not  exist 
on  that  river,  considering  the  modern  improvements  of  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  itseK. 

Mr.  Borland.  Are  these  range  lights  ? 

Mr.  DuPRE.  He  says  they  are  *'oil  lanterns  shown  from  wooden 
posts." 

Mr.  Borland.  I  mean  the  character  of  the  lights,  are  they  intended 
to  make  a  range  finding  for  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  DuPR^.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  The  pilots  know  where  the 
best  channel  is  and  they  need  the  lights  to  find  it  and  keep  it.  The 
commercial  interests,  the  various  boards  of  trade,  the  steamship  in- 
terests and  the  insurance  interests  are  all  pressing  Gen.  Estopinal 
and  myself  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  trust  that  you  gentlemen 
will  reward  the  dihgence  I  have  displayed  and  which  my  coUeague 
has  displayed  by  making  an  immediate  appropriation  for  this  author- 
ized item.  It  can  not  wait.  In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  say 
there  will  be  submitted  some  remarks  by  Gen.  Estopinal  and  Asst. 
Surg.  Gen.  Rucker  on  another  matter,  with  your  permission,  and  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  say,  I  wish  to  express  my 
entire,  heart}',  and  full  concurrence  in  what  they  urge  upon  the  com- 
mittee. 
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new  orleans)  la.,  quarantine  station. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  ALBEBT  ESTOPIlf  AL,  BEPBESEVTATIVE 
IH  COVGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  lOUISIAITA. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
in  the  mterest  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12586,  making  an  appropriation  of 
S300,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  quarantine  station  for  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  The  quarantine  station  at  New  Orleans  is  90  miles 
from  the  city.  Under  modem  methods  quarantine  stations  are  placed 
nearer  to  the  center  of  busmess.    The  river  at  the  place  where  the 

auarantine  station  is  located  is  very  wide.  The  station,  as  well  ss 
lippinp,  is  exposed  to  the  Oulf  storms,  and  sometimes  they  have  to 
move  tne  ships  either  down  into  the  narrow  Passes  or  up  the  river 
-where  the  river  is  not  so  broad.  There  is  no  protection  against 
storms,  which  occur  at  least  once  a  year  here.  In  the  storm  of  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  great  damage  was  done  to  the  station.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  movement  working  for  the  removal  of  it  to  some 
place  nearer  the  city.  To  repair  the  old  station  will  require  probably 
S150,000,  and  we  have  thougnt  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  make 
the  long-K^ontemplated  change. 

Mr.  Borland.  You  say  to  repair  the  existing  station  would  cost 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Probably  $150,000.  No  estimates  have  been 
made,  but  statements  have  been  made  by  the  inspectors  that  it  would 
cost  approximately  that  much. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  is  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  The  proposition  is  to  establish  a  station  just 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  about  10  miles,  the  city  to  furnish 
the  site  free  of  charge  to  the  Government.  The  Public  Health  Bureau 
favors  this.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  get  a  favorable  report  on 
the  bill  from  the  Treasury  Department.  This  change  woula  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans.  Ships  coming 
up  to  this  station,  unless  they  reach  there  long  before  nignt,  so  they 
can  be  inspected  in  daylight,  have  to  remain  overnight,  and  some- 
times they  have  to  be  fumigated,  and  that,  too,  must  be  done  in  the 
daytime,  and  if  they  reach  there  just  at  nightfall  they  have  to  remain 
overnight,  with  possibly  a  loss  of  15  or  18  hours,  aU  of  which  is  a 
drawback  to  commerce.  Then,  passengers  who  have  to  remain 
aboard  ship  overnight  are  subjectea  to  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
The  isolation  of  diseases  now,  under  modem  conditions,  can  be  done 
nearer  the  city.  There  is  no  fear  now,  but  at  the  time  the  jjuaran- 
tine  station  was  established  it  was  though  that  such  an  establishment 
had  to  be  away  100  miles  or  200  miles  from  the  port. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  city  ? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Ninety  miles. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  What  do  you  estimate  it  will  cost  i 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  $300,000. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  there  an  appropriation  made  for  repairing  the 
damage  done  to  the  quarantine  station  ? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  No,  sir.  Some  of  the  damage  has  been  repaired 
temporarily.    We  asked  no  appropriation  for  repairs. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  gave  the  quarantine  service  an  item  in  the 
deficiency  bill  and  I  thought  some  of  it  was  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  was  what  was  running  through  my  mind 
whether  a  part  of  that  deficiency  was  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Very  Ukely  it  was.  Some  temporary  repairs  have 
been  made.  This  place  would  be  retained  by  the  Government.  It 
would  be  of  some  value  in  the  case  of  great  epidemics,  which  we  do  not 
fear  now.  The  Government  owns  the  land,  which  consists  of  about 
1,250  acres.  Most  of  it  is  sea  marsh  land,  lowland.  There  is  a 
fringe  of  drv  land  along  the  river  that  is  very  frequently  overflowed. 
Last  year  the  whole  station  was  under  water  and  the  water  came  up 
to  the  floors  of  the  building. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Was  that  station  down  there  when  the  Government 
took  over  the  quarantine  ? 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  It  has  always  been  established  there  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  took  charge  of  the  quarantine  they  took 
it  over. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  should  like  to  ascertain  whether  some  repaiiB 
have  been  made  to  the  station  recently  ? 

Mr.  DuPRE.  I  was  just  talking  with  Dr.  Rucker  and  he  is  xmder 
the  impression  that  some  temporary  repairs  have  been  made  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  Dr.  Rucker  is  present.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
whole  situation  and  can  explain  the  condition  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  in  connection  with  quarantine  and  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
posed change  of  location  of  tne  station. 


Thursday,  May  4,  1916. 

STATEHEVT  OF  DB.   W.   C.   BUCKEB,  ASSISTANT   SXTBGSOV 

GENEBAL,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICE. 

Dr.  Rucker.  As  Gen.  Estopinal  has  aheadv  told  the  committee, 
it  is  90  miles  from  the  city  of  i\ew  Orleans  to  tne  quarantine  station. 
This  station  is  situated  just  inside  of  the  Passes,  in  a  very  exposed 
position.  There  is  a  levee  on  one  side,  flat  land  on  the  otner,  and  a 
swamp  in  the  back.  The  land  which  immediately  abuts  this  pwrop- 
erty  belongs  to  the  Delta  Duck  Club.  They  use  this  land  entirely 
for  hunting  purposes.  They  do  not  drain  it  because  theydo  not 
want  it  drained;  they  want  it  so  the  ducks  will  be  there.  When  we 
get  a  heavy  storm  the  water  backs  in,  gets  in  under  the  houses,  and 
destroys  the  floating  property,  and  renders  it  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  maintain  the  station  in  good  condition.  Furthermore,  by  reason 
of  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  night 
boarding  there,  boarding  up  to  10  and  12  o'clock.  This  necessitates 
extra  crews.  It  necessitates  at  times  the  use  of  an  extra  tug  and 
increases  the  cost  of  operating  the  station. 

Also,  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  and  considerable  expense  to  com- 
merce, because  vessels  have  to  get  in  before  simdown,  and  to  do  this 
they  have  to  speed  up  and  use  more  coal.     The  passengers  are  incon- 
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^enienced,  because  they  have  to  stay  on  the  boat  frequently  over- 
night in  order  that  they  may  be  inspected  in  the  early  morning,  and 
then  take  the  long  trip  up  the  nver.  There  has  been  constant 
complaint  from  the  commercial  interests  regarding  this.  Further- 
more, vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  considerable  distance  out  and 
i^hen  they  have  a  stonn  they  are  f  recjuently  obliged  to  up  anchor  and 
either  put  out  to  sea  or  move  out  into  one  of  the  Passes.  This  is 
another  great  disadvantage  to  commerce  and  makes  against  safety 
for  navigation.  Another  very  important  question  is  the  question 
of  water.  We  maintain  all  the  time  160,000  gallons  of  water,  which 
is  the  maximum  storing  capacity,  to  supply  tne  various  needs  of  the 
station,  but  this  is  absolutely,  insufficient  for  fire  protection.  At  the 
present  time,  aside  from  this,  the  only  fire  protection  we  have  there 
IS  obtained  by  hand  pumps  from  the  canals  back  of  the  station. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  no  lack  of  water  at  that  point  ? 

Dr.  RucKEB.  The  question  is,  pumping  it ;  that  is  the  great  point. 
As  far  as  drinking  water  is  concerned,  we  can  not  drink  raw  Mississippi 
water  without  treating  it.  So,  in  the  event  we  had  a  fire  there  the 
probabilities  are  that  aU  the  Government  property  would  be  de- 
stroved. 

Tne  CHAiBBfAN.  That  could  be  remedied  by  instaUing  proper 
pumps? 

Dr.  RuGKEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant  there  ? 

Dr.  RucKEB.  I  should  sav  that  the  present  plant  was  worth  in  the 
neighborhood — this  is  simply  a  guess,  and  I  should  hke  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  it — of  $195,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  include  the  land  1 

Dr.  RucKEB.  No,  sir.  We  paid  the  State  $100,000  when  we 
bought  the  land. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  going  to  scrap  that  ? 

Dr.  RucKEB.  No,  sir.  'mat  station  would  be  used.  It  would  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  caretaker  and  it  would  be  of  importance  in  the 
case  of  a  big  epidemic.  In  the  event  of  mihtary  operations  it  would 
be  a  very  important  station,  because  we  could  use  that  for  hospital 
purposes.  Tne  hospital  ships  could  come  up  alongside  and  discharge 
their  wounded  and  sick  and  put  out  again. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  having  a  quarantine 
station  located  at  a  distance  from  the  city  ? 

Dr.  RucKEB.  There  is  no  material  advantage  from  the  pubUc 
health  standpoint.  The  modem  practice  is  to  get  the  station  in  as 
close  as  you  can  to  the  cit^.  Tne  old  practice  was  to  keep  it  far 
away,  but  with  the  increase  in  our  knowledge  as  to  the  means  of  the 
spread  of  disease  we  find  that  we  can  bring  the  stations  in  close  where 
we  can  operate  and  maintain  them  more  economically  and  do  our 
work  more  efficiently  in  every  way.  The  city  of  New  Orleans,  as 
Gen.  Estopinal  has  said,  proposes  to  give  this  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  land  would  be  just  above  what  is  known  as  English 
Turn.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  lying  here  [indicating],  Algiers,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  lying  here  [indicating],  and  the 
station  being  here  [indicating]  • 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  the  present  station  ? 

Dr.  RuGKEB.  Away  down  the  river,  90  miles  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  BoBLAND.  Almost  to  the  sea? 
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Dr.  RuoKEB.  Just  about  15  miles  from  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Dufr£.  And  the  proposed  site  adjoins  the  immigration  station 
and  the  naval  station? 

Dr.  RuoKEB.  Yes,  sir;  it  adjoins  the  immigration  station  and  the 
naval  station.  There  is  a  good  macadam — shell  road  within  a  short 
distance  of  that  now,  and  the  mavor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Siu*geon  General  agrees  that  it  shall  come  to 
the  station.  This  will  be  oi  advantage  in  many  ways.  As  this  com- 
mittee already  knows,  we  maintain  a  very  good  laboratory  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  The  laboratory  was  given  to  us  by  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  cost  the  city  something  over  $6,500.  They  gave  it  to 
the  service.  It  wiU  eventually  be  maintained,  when  the  present  epi- 
demic work  is  done,  as  an  interstate  sanitary  laboratory.  It  will  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  station  to  have  the  services  of  a  laboratory 
of  that  kind  at  its  immediate  command.  The  vessels  can  have  veiy 
good  anchorage  all  along  here  [indicating].  That  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  station.  The  banks  stand  up  high  on  either 
side,  and  vessels  can  come  up  here  in  the  night  ana  anchor  and  be 
boarded  early  in  the  morning  and  then  go  on  up  to  the  docks.  If  it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  fxmiigated,  or  that  any  treatment  be  given, 
the  vessels  can  be  fumigated  there,  and  in  tne  event  that  we  are 
maintaining  a  quarantine  here  [indicating],  instead  of  doing  it  here, 
we  can  remand  the  ship  down  here  [indicating],  and  we  wifl  only  be 
maintaining  one  plant  mstead  of  doing  it  as  we  do  it  now,  having  to 
do  fumigation  here  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  having  other  classes  of 
vessels  doing  it  90  miles  away.  It  means  concentration ;  it  means  less 
expense  for  operation,  and  it  will  effect,  in  the  end,  a  material  economy 
to  the  Government,  and  add  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
there. 

Mr.  EsTOPiNAL.  I  would  ask  that  you  read  the  report  of  Dr.  Corput 
on  the  proposed  site  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  purchasecL 

Dr.  KucKER.  He  says: 

In  compliance  with  the  bureau  wire  of  the  2l8t  instant,  directing  me  to  confer  with 
Mayor  Behrman,  of  New  Orleans,  relative  to  a  piece  of  land  which  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  proposed  to  give  to  the  service  for  use  as  a  quarantine  station,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

I  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
23d  I  had  a  conference  with  Mayor  Behrman,  and  later  in  the  day  visited  the  proposed 
quarantine  site  in  company  with  the  present  owner.  This  land  faces  directly  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  is  6^  miles  below  Canal  Street  in  a  direct  line,  or  7^  miles  by 
present  public  road.  The  land  has  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  inside  of  the  levee  lines,  and 
there  is  a  batture  in  front  of  the  levee  approximately  250  feet  wide.  The  property 
faces  on  a  straight  stretch  of  the  river  with  deep  water  and  good  anchorage  near  in, 
and  therefore  the  building  of  a  wharf  presents  little  difficulty.  The  batture  might  be 
successfully  used  for  the  erection  of  disinfecting  sheds,  machinery  buildings,  etc., 
and  a  canal  cut  into  this  batture  at  moderate  expense  would  offer  safe  harborage  to 
small  boats. 

The  levee  which  protects  this  land  is  of  ample  height  and  new  construction,  having 
been  built  about  two  years  ago,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Every  acre  of  the  land 
which  is  offered  is  at  present  under  cultivation,  and  is  thoroughly  drained  and  high. 

Mr.  Borland.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  land? 
Dr.  RuoKER.  The  land  is  3,000  feet  on  the  river  and  1,200  feet 
deep,  sir. 

In  addition  to  all  space  required  for  quarantine  buildings  there  would  be  ample 
room  for  the  erection  of  a  very  large  sanitary  camp  in  case  of  need. 

At  the  present  time  the  road  for  about  3  miles  of  the  distance  is  unpaved,  but  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  has  let  a  contract  for  a  macadamized  road  extending  1  mile 
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bevond  the  limits  of  the  proposed  quarantine  site.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  this 
will  begin  in  the  very  near  future.  The  city  water  and  light  mains  at  present  do 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  station,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  authorities  that  tnis  will  be 
done  after  the  site  is  accepted  and  station  established  there. 

I  have  at  different  times  visited  much  of  the  territory  along  the  river  below  New 
Orleans,  and  believe  that  the  present  proposed  site  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  of  any 
along  the  river.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  site  would  make  a  most  desirable  quaran- 
tine station. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  two  maps  showing  location  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Borland.  Have  you  any  statement  there  as  to  what  you 
expect  to  do  with  the  $300,000  ? 

Dr.  RucKER.  I  can  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement  show- 
ing the  types  of  buildings  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  there. 
This  statement  does  not  give  the  price  of  each  building,  because  that 
i¥ould  have  to  be  estimated  by  the  Supervising  Architect's  office. 
But  our  long  and  large  experience  in  the  erection  of  quarantine 
building  has  led  us  to  the  belief  that  $300,000  will  be  necessary, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  reputation  with  this  committee  for  being  very 
careful  and  conservative  in  oiu*  estimates.  I  will  include  this  state- 
ment in  the  record,  if  you  wish. 

(Said  statement  f oUows :) 

AREA  OF  PROPOSED  RESERVATION. 

[Approximatelj  3,000  feet  river  front  by  1,200  feet  deep.] 
NECESSARY  BUILDINGS. 

One  set  officer's  quarters,  8  rooms  and  hall. 

Two  sets  officer's  quarters,  6  rooms  and  hall. 

Two  sets  officer's  quarters,  5  rooms  and  hall. 
All  rooms  to  be  16  bjr  16  feet;  hall,  12  feet. 

One  2-story  executive  building  and  general  store  room,  40  by  60  feet. 

Two  sets  attendant's  quarters,  16  rooms  each,  rooms  15  by  15  feet. 

One  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  35  by  60  feet. 

One  meas  hall  for  detained  persons,  35  by  75  feet. 

One  refrigerating  room  and  ice  plant,  25  by  40  feet. 

Ten  detention  barracks,  50  beds  each. 

One  bath  building,  divided  for  men  and  women;  capacity,  50  showers. 

One  general  hospital;  capacity,  60  beds,  4  wards,  1  operating  room,  and  2  rooms 
for  nurses. 

One  p:uardhouse,  4  cells,  8  by  10  feet  each. 

One  isolation  hospital;  capacity,  20  beds,  4  wards,  1  room  for  nurse. 

One  laboratory  and  morgue,  20  by  50  feet. 

One  crematory;  capacity,  2  bodies. 

One  stable  and  animal  house,  35  by  70  feet. 

One  carpenter  and  machine  shop,  35  by  70  feet. 

One  wharf,  35  by  600  feet. 

One  disinfecting  building,  60  by  150  feet. 

One  boathouse,  50  by  60  feet. 

One  small  wharf,  20  oy  30  feet,  mooring  for  tug. 

One  fire  pump  house,  20  by  20  feet. 

One  night-inspection  room,  35  by  70  feet. 

Necessary  concrete  walks  and  shell  roads. 

Wire  fence  around  reservation. 

Iron  fence  around  each  set  of  officer's  quarters,  in  order  to  properly  separate  living 
quarters  from  administrative  and  working  parts  of  station. 
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